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PREFACE. 


'  Thb  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply — what  nndonbtedly 

^  does  not  exist  at  present — a  dear,  impartial,  and  at  the  same 

o  time,  a  concise  narrative  of  European  history  during  the 

last  four  centuries.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  into 
2*''<^  the  details  of  the  domestic  history  of  each  state,  a  task 
which  would  require  as  many  volumes  as  there  are  states. 
Efipecially  the  history  of  England  (which  has  been  admir- 
ably treated  in  Professor  Brewer's  recent  edition  of  "  The 
Student's  Hume  "  in  this  series)  has  been  omitted,  except 
BO  far  as  it  is  directly  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
continental  states. 

One  of  the  great  dii&culties  has  been  that  of  arrange- 
ment. The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  baldness 
of  a  chronological  summary,  and  to  group  the  history  of 
the  different  states  round  the  central  current  of  European 
affairs.  This  method  has  necessitated  frequent  repetitions, 
but  it  appeared  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.  At  the  same 
time  a  i&U  chronological  table  has  been  inserted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work. 

The  Author  had  prepared  a  number  of  genealogical 
tables  to  iUustrate  the  family  relationships  whioh  are  of 
such  importance  for  a  clear  understanding  of  European 
history.  But  they  became  so  numerous  and  bulky  as  the 
work  advanced,  that  it  has  seemed  better  to  omit  them,  and 
to  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Gleorge's  *'  Oenealogioal  Tables  " 
(Second  Edition,  Oxford,  1875). 

No  single  work  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  book, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  to  authorities  without 
writing  a  bibliography  of  modem  European  history.  The 
Author  has  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  the  best  authors 
on  each  period,  and  has  endeavoured  to  elicit  the  truth  by 
a  careful  comparison  of  their  statements.  The  amount 
of  his  success  must  be  left  to  his  readers  to  estimate. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Without  denying  the  essential  unity  of  history,  it  is  not  only 
convenient  bat  possible  to  draw  a  fairly  well-marked  line  between 
certain  periods.  Such  a  line  is  that  which  is  usually  drawn 
between  ancient  and  modem  history  at  the  fall  of  Rome.  It  was 
not  true  that  Roman  civilization  ceased  to  affect  the  world,  but  a 
number  of  new  influences  came  into  working  with  the  barbarian 
invasionsi  which  were  sufiBcient  to  mark  a  new  epoch.  Very 
similar  is  the  line  which  can  be  drawn  between  the  middle  ages 
and  later  times.  The  two  differ,  in  innumerable  points,  in  art, 
philosophy,  hinguage,  literatare,  and  commercial  principles.  Bat 
the  historian  is  pre-eminently  concerned  with  the  radical  difference 
in  men's  conceptions  of  politics  and  society. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  was  nothing  which  corresponds  to  the 
modem  conceptiim  of  the  state  as  a  nation.  The  political  unit  was 
not  fixed  as  it  is  now,  nor  was  it  so  large  as  now.  In  some  places 
it  was  the  feudal  lord  and  his  vassals,  who  were  bound  together  by 
reciprocal  duties  of  service  and  defenoe.  Elsewhere  it  was  the 
commune,  the  association  of  citizens  under  a  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent manicipal  government.  In  other  places  it  was  still  smaller, 
the  guild  or  voluntary  association  of  men  for  some  common  object, 
either  mercantile  or  religious.  These  and  otlier  similar  bodies  were 
the  practical  units  of  mediaeval  politics^ 

Bat  in  theory  they  were  not  units  at  all.  The  political  theorist 
regarded  the  whole  of  Christendom  as  forming  one  state,  at  once 
religious  and  politicaL  This  was  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  fascinated  the  barbarians  who  broke  it  to 
pieces.  This  idea  of  unity  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  which  in  theory  still  represented  the  universal  rale  of 
Rome,  long  after  it  had  lost  all  practical  power  and  even  influence. 
The  theory  was  rendered  more  fancifiil  by  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  unknown  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity.    The 
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papacy  rose  side  by  side  with  the  empire,  and  the  mediasval  world 
regarded  itself  as  one  state  with  two  heads.  The  quarrels  of 
emperors  and  popes  did  much  to  weaken  the  system  which  both 
represented.  Thus  in  its  theoretical  unity  and  its  practical  division 
the  political  oonaition  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages  differed  com- 
pletely from  that  of  our  own  times. 

Its  social  condition  differed  no  less.  The  unit  was  not  smaller, 
but  larger  than  it  is  now.  The  modern  unit  of  society  is  the 
individual.  In  the  middle  ages  the  individual  was  powerless.  He 
could  only  obtain  separate  importance  as  the  holder  of  some  office,  as 
emperor,  king,  or  bishop.  Otherwise  he  must  efiface  himself  in  a 
corporation.  The  social  units  of  medissval  times  were  the  families, 
guilds,  and  corporations,  which  were  in  some  cases  also  political 
units,  but  which,  even  when  they  had  b^un  to  form  part  of  some 
larger  whole,  continued  to  exist  as  the  bases  of  social  life. 

Though  the  two  periods  are  thus  distinctly  divided,  it  is  not 
poisible  to  fix  any  absolute  date  of  division.  The  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453,  which  brought  the  Eastern  Empire  to  an  end, 
which  spread  Greek  literature  and  culture  in  western  Europe,  and 
which  made  the  Turks  a  first-rate  European  power,  serves  as  a 
convenient  landmark.  But  the  transition  from  the  middle  ages 
was  going  on  throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  most  notable  points  in  the  great  change  are :  (1)  the  decline 
of  the  empire  and  the  papacy ;  (2)  the  riso  of  the  people,  and  their 
acquisition  of  a  share  in  political  power;  (3)  the  formation  of 
nations ;  (4)  the  rise  of  monarchy. 

(1.)  The  practical  power  of  the  empire  had  been  weakened  by  its 
long  struggle  with  the  papacy ;  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  great 
interregnum  (1251-72)  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen. 
The  accession  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  restored  order,  but  the  empire 
had  sunk  to  an  ordinary  territorial  lordship,  or  something  even  less. 
But  the  papacy  did  not  reap  the  expected  advantage  from  the  fall 
of  its  old  rival.  The  championship  of  the  temporal  power  fell  to 
other  and  stronger  hands.  Philip  lY.  of  France  defeated  and 
humbled  Boniface  VIIL  Boniface's  successor,  Clement  Y.,  trans- 
ferred his  residence  from  Gome  to  Avignon,  and  during  a  Babylonish 
captivity  of  seventy  years  (130&-77),  the  papacy  was  subservient 
to  France.  The  enemies  of  France  became  the  enemies  of  the  pope. 
This  gave  a  great  impulse  to  that  national  opposition  to  the  papacy 
which  did  much  to  direct  the  course  of  the  Reformation.  The 
return  to  Rome  in  1377  was  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
schism  (1373-1417).  Two  popes,  one  in  Rome,  and  one  in  Avig- 
non, claimed  the  allegiance  of  Christians.  In  1409  the  Counci)  of 
Pisa  elected  a  third  pope.    The  Council  of  Constance  terminated 
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the  schism  by  the  election  of  Martin  Y.  But  his  successor 
Eugenius  IV.  embarked  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Council  of  Basel 
(1431-1449),  in  which  the  papacy  was  victorious,  though  it  nerer 
really  recovered  its  strength.  From  this  time  the  popes  sink  more 
and  more  into  temporal  rulers  of  the  States  of  the  Church. 

(2.)  As  the  empire  and  papacy  declined,  a  new  power,  that  of  the 
people,  rose  into  prominence.  In  most  European  countries  the 
towns  had  early  established  their  right  to  form  part  of  the  political 
assemblies.  But  within  the  towns  themselves  democratic  move- 
ments were  going  on  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  artisans  revolted  against  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  merchants  or 
dty  nobles.  And  gradually  the  conflict  extended  beyond  the  town- 
walls.  The  fourteenth  century  is  an  age  of  great  popular  move- 
ments. In  1291  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwjz,  and  Unterwalden 
formed  their  famous  league..  In  1815  their  peasants  defeated 
Leopold  of  Austria  at  Morgarten.  llius  strengthened,  the  league 
extended  itself  and  took  in  Lucerne  in  13dO,  Zurich  in  1350,  Glaris, 
Zug  and  Berne  in  1352.  Thus  was  formed  the  league  of  the  eight 
old  cantons  which  in  1386  secured  its  independence  by  the 
victory  of  Sempach.  Flanders  was  another  important  scene  of 
popular  progress.  In  1302  the  Flemish  burghers  defeated  Philip 
IV.  at  Oourtrai.  The  people  found  leaders  in  Jacob  van  Artevelde, 
the  ally  of  Edward  III.,  and  Philip  van  Artevelde,  who  was 
ultimately  slain  at  Bosbeoque  in  1382.  In  France  Etienne  Marcel 
headed  a  movement  of  the  third  estate  in  1355,  which  aimed  at 
first  at  constitutional  reforms,  but  which  degenerated  into  a  selfish 
insurrection  of  the  Parisian  mob.  This  was  accompanied  in  1358 
by  the  fearful  peasant  outbreak,  called  the  Jacquerie.  In  England 
we  find  the  Lollards  teaching  doctrines  of  democratic  equality,  and 
in  1381  the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  necessitated  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  villeins.  In  the  fifteenth  century  we  come  to  the 
greatest  of  these  popular  movements,  that  of  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  which  for  twenty  years  threatened  to  proselytise  by  force, 
first  (Germany  and  then  Europe.  But  it  failed  because  it  was  too 
destructive,  and  because  it  offered  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
system  which  it  attacked.  These  movements  were  by  no  means 
uniformly  successful,  but  even  when  they  failed  they  were  not 
without  results,  and  they  testify  to  a  general  ferment,  which  is  a 
sign  of  the  breaking-up  of  old  political  forms. 

(3.)  With  the  rise  of  the  people  is  intimately  connected  the  rise 
of  nations.  Hitherto  Europe  had  been  mainly  divided  into  classes 
Chivalry  was  pre-eminently  a  class  institution.  Knighthood  was  a 
link  between  the  upper  classes  of  all  countries.  A  French  and  a 
Oerman  knight  had  more  in  common  with  each  other  than  either  had 
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with  a  citizen  or  peasant  of  his  own  country.  But  this  came  to  an 
end  as  the  lower  classes  forced  their  way  upwards.  Europe  b^n 
to  he  divided  vertically,  instead  of,  as  before,  horizontally.  The  rise 
of  nations  was  the  result  of  the  gradual  growth  of  common  interests 
which  hound  together  tho  inhabitants  of  certain  countries  in 
opposition  to  the  class-interests  which  had  hitherto  kept  them 
divided.  The  meet  vivid  form  of  common  interest  is  common 
danger,  and  the  chief  creator  of  such  danger  has  always  been 
war.  Thus  the  Hundred  Years'  War  created  the  French,  and 
consolidated  the  English  nation.  In  Spain  the  ancient  and  well« 
marked  divisions  of  Castile,  Aragon  and  Navarre  proved  very 
diflBcult  to  unite,  llie  first  impulse  to  union  was  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  held  the  crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 
They  conquered  Granada  and  crushed  the  Moors.  Ferdinand 
ann^Led  Navarre,  but  provincial  jealousies  continued  to  exist,  and 
it  was  not  till  local  life  and  independence  had  been  stifled  by  the 
inquisition  and  the  policy  of  Charles  Y.  and  Philip  IL,  that  the 
Spanish  nation  was  crushed  and  created  at  the  same  time.  Two 
countdes,  Germany  and  Italy,  were  complete  exceptions  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Germany,  nominally  united,  was  really  a  loose 
federation.  Italy  was  the  battle-ground  for  foreign  powers,  and 
had  no  unity  of  its  own. 

(4.)  In  all  the  nations  which  arose  in  Europe  at  the  close /of  the 
middle  ages,  the  growth  of  unity  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of  a 
strong  monarchical  power.  The  same  causes  were  at  work  in  both 
cases.  The  rise  of  the  |jeople,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of 
clasd  distinctions,  as  they  aided  the  gradual  union,  so  also  they 
strengthened  the  central  power.  This  was  specially  the  case  in 
France.  There  the  crown  allied  itself  with  the  third  estate  against 
the  nobles,  and  thus  raised  itself  till  it  could  tyrannise  equally 
over  all  classes.  Foreign  war  too  was  as  serviceable  to  monarchy 
as  to  nationality.  Victory  over  the  English  enabled  Charles  Y.  and 
Charles  YII.  to  found  a  power,  which  was  rendered  despotic  by 
Louis  X  I.  In  England  the  whole  course  of  events  was  different  from 
that  in  France.  But  the  result  was  not  dissimilar.  Lollard 
schemes  of  confiscation  drove  the  church,  formerly  the  champion  of 
liberty,  to  the  side  of  the  crown.  The  nobles  destroyed  themselves 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  llio  commons  by  themselves  were  for  a 
time  powerless,  and  the  Tudors  established  despotism.  In  Spain  it 
was  the  successful  wars,  first  against  the  Moors  and  then  in  Italy, 
that  founded  the  power  of  the  monarchy.  The  accession  of 
Charles  Y.  gave  the  crown  the  assistance  of  foreign  territories. 
This  power  was  ruthlessly  employed  by  Charles  and  his  son  to 
crush  more  ancient  and  more  firmly  established  liberties  than 
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existed  in  any  other  country  in  the  middle  ages.  Qenn&ny  and 
Italy  are  again  exceptions.  As  they  had  no  unity,  so  they  oould 
have  no  strong  central  power. 

The  period  of  transition  is  also  marked  by  a  great  social  change, 
viz.,  the  rise  to  importance  of  the  individual.  This  change  is  closely 
connected  with  the  so-called  Kenaissance,  which  in  its  essence 
was  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  individual  against  the 
mediasval  chains  which  had  hitherto  bound  him  down.  Literature 
and  art  opened  up  a  new  career,  over  which  the  old  restrictions  had 
no  control.  The  change  was  completed  in  the  16th  century  by 
the  Reformation,  which  broke  through  the  most  oppressive  trammels 
of  the  mediasval  system. 

These  then  are  the  chief  points  of  the  great  change  which 
inaugurated  modem  history.  The  empire  and  papacy,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  theoretical  unity,  lost  their  influence.  That 
unity  was  replaced  by  large  and  united  nations  under  powerful 
monarchies.  Feudalism,  chivalry,  and  the  class  interests  which 
those  .  institutions  represented,  were  weakened  by  the  rise  of  the 
people.  And  lastly,  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  on  the  repressive 
influence  of  the  old  system  by  the  growth  of  freedom  of  thought  and 
individual  liberty.  One  may  also  mention  without  comment,  the 
rise  of  national  churches  and  of  national  literatures ;  the  military 
change  which  substituted  infantry  for  cavalry;  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  which  gave  a  death-blow  to  military  feudalism ;  and 
the  great  scientific  and  geographical  discoveries  which  opened  up  a 
new  world  of  thought  and  action. 


/ 
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I.  Italy  from  1453  to  1494. 

$  1.  Italy  aod  GcrmAny,  the  two  countries  whose  history  stands  out 
in  complete  contrast  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  were  connected  together 
by  the  fact  that  both  were  nominally  subject  to  the  same  power,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  This  was  the  chief  cause  that  neither  of 
them  attained  to  national  unity.  The  Empire,  by  its  nature,  could 
not  be  hereditary.  Elective  princes  held  their  power  on  very 
precarious  terms;  they  had  none  of  the  ordinary  motives  for 
extending  that  power;  and  the  electors  were  able  to  extort 
concessions  which  secured  their  own  independence.  Moreover,  the 
attempt  to  rule  two  such  distinct  countries  did  much  to  destroy 
any  real  authority  over  either. 
It  was  in  Italy  that  the  imperial  power  first  became  a  practical 
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nullity.  The  Hohenstaufen  were  the  last  emperors  who  made  a 
serious  effort  to  rule  the  southern  kingdom.  The  invasions  of 
Henry  VII.  and  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  only  proved  the  vanity  of 
such  an  effort.  Charles  IV.  (1346-1378),  the  founder  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Luzemhurg  house,  with  a  self-control  rare  in  that  ^e, 
purposely  left  Italy  to  its  fiite.  The  decline  of  the  imperial  power 
enahled  independent  despots  to  establish  their  power  in  most  of  the 
Italian  states.  Nearly  every  dty  had  its  own  petty  dynasty,  as 
the  Estensi  in  Ferrara,  the  Gonzagas  in  Mantua,  the  Bentivogli  in 
Bologna,  and  the  Baglioni  in  Perugia.  But  the  most  important  of 
the  States  subject  to  despotism  were  Milan  in  the  north,  and 
Naples  and  Sicily  in  the  south. 

f  2.  Milan  was  ruled  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  oentury  by 
the  Yisoonti.  Id  1395,  the  emperor  Wenzel  gave  to  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti  the  title  of  dnke.  But  in  1447  his  son  Filippo  Maria 
died  without  legitimate  issue.  After  a  short-lived  effort  to  restore 
republican  government,  which  fiiiled  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  a  successful  military  leader,  Francesco  Sforza, 
conquered  Milan  and  established  a  new  dynasty.  His  first  task 
was  to  defend  himself  against  Venice,  the  rival  of  Milan  for  the 
supremacy  in  northern  Italy.  But  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Con* 
stantinople  terrified  the  oombatants,  and  the  war  was  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Lodi  in  1454.  From  this  time  Francesco  Sforza 
gave  up  his  military  career  and  devoted  himself  to  the  peaceful 
goveminent  of  his  duchy.  His  chief  supports  were  the  firiendship 
of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  of  the  Florentine  Cosimo  de  Medici. 
He  also  maintained  a  close  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Naples.  His 
connection  with  France  enabled  Sforza  to  annex  Genoa  in  1464. 
This  was  his  last  groat  success ;  and  he  died  in  1466  leaving  Milan 
to  his  eldest  son  Galeazzo  Maria.  Galeazzo  Sforza  represents  the/ 
worst  type  of  an  Italian  despot;  he  was  selGsh,  debauched J 
suspicions,  and  cruel.  Fortunately  the  continued  influence  of  hia 
iather*s  ministers  kept  him  for  some  time  to  a  peaceful  policy. 
The  Frenoh  alliance  was  cemented  by  his  marriage  with  Bona  of 
Savoy,  whose  sister  was  the  wife  of  Louis  XL  But  Galeazzo  was 
rash  enough  to  alienate  Louis  by  an  alliance  with  Charles  the  Bold. 
The  defeat  of  the  latter  at  Granson  (1476)  compelled  him  to  sue 
for  pardon  which  was  contemptuously  granted.  After  ten  years  of 
tyranny  and  misgovernment,  he  was  assassinated  by  three  of  the 
citizens  whom  he  had  grievously  injured.  He  left  an  infant  son, 
Gian  Ghileazzo,  under  the  guardianship  of  Bona  of  Savoy.  The 
guidic^  spirit  of  the  r^ency  was  Francesco  Simonetta,  formerly 
secretary  to  Francesco  Sforza  atid  the  devoted  adherent  of  the 
policy  of  his  former  patron.    The  regency  was  attacked  by  the 
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brothers  of  the  late  duke,  who  were  indigiuuii  at  their  exclarion 
from  power.  They  were  foiled  by  Simonetta's  vigilance  and  forced 
to  leave  Milan.  Btit  Simonetta's  adherence  to  the  Medici  roneed 
powerful  enemies.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Sixtus  lY.,  who  were 
anxious  to.  crash  Florence,  determined,  as  a  preliminary,  to  over* 
throw  the  Milanese  regency,  lliey  encouraged  Lodovico  Sforza, 
the  ablest  of  the  exiled  princes,  to  renew  his  intrigoes.  In  1479, 
Siroonetta  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  Bona  of  Savoy  was 
removed  from  the  regency,  and  Lodovico  Sforza  became  supreme  in 
Milan  as  the  guardian  of  Gian  Galeazzo.  Lodovico  was  personally 
timid,  but  endowed  with  more  than  Italian  cunning.  His  am- 
bition was  to  supersede  his  nephew  and  to  make  himself  duke.  His 
unscrapnlous  pursuit  of  this  object  was  destined  to  bring  the 
greatest  disasters  npon  Italy  and  ultimately  upon  himself. 

§  8.  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the  11th  century,  had  been  formed  into 
one  kingdom  under  Norman  ruleu  Two  centuries  later  they  had 
been  conquered  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  who  was  called  in  by  the  popes  to  oppose  the  Hohenstaufen: 
But  in  1282,  a  revolt,  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  drove  the 
French  from  Sicily,  and  gave  that  island  to  the  house  of  Aragon. 
From  this  time  Naples  and  Sicily  were  divided  until  the  extinction 
of  the  original  house  of  Anjou  by  the  death  of  Joanna  11.  in  1436. 
Alfonso  v.,  already  king  of  Aragon^  Sicily,  aUd  Sardinia,  now 
obtained  the  crown  of  Naples  after  a  contest  with  Rdn^  le  Bon  of 
Provence,  the  representative  -Df  a  second  Angevin  line  which  was 
descended  from  Louis,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  which  rested  its 
claims  not  on  descent  but  on  adoption.  Alfonso  V.,  by  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  art,  and  bjr  maintaining  Naples  in 
unwonted  peace,  has  earned  from  historians  the  title  of  ''the 
Magnanimous.**  On  his  death  in  1458,  he  left  Aragon^  Sicily,  and 
Sardinia  to  his  brother,  John  II.,  while  Naples,  as  a  more  personal 
possession,  he  bequeathed  to  his  natural  son  Ferdinand  I.  This 
arrangement  was  contested  in  Naples  where  the  Angevin  daim  was 
revived.  B^n^  le  Bon  resigned  his  pretensions  to  his  son  John  of 
Calabria,  who  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Gtenoa  for  Charles  VIL 
of  France.  At  first  John  gained  important  successes.  But  other 
Italian  powers  were  opposel  to  the  establishment  of  French  in- 
fluence in  Italy.  Especially,  Francesco  Sforza,  though  formerly 
the  enemy  of  the  houiie  of  Aragon,  now  gave  consistent  support  to 
Ferdinand.  And  John's  failure  was  assured  when  Charles  Ylf. 
was  succeeded  in  1461  by  Louis  XL,  who  regarded  with  jealousy 
the  house  of  Anjou.  In  1464  John  left  Italy  and  showed  his 
sense  of  Louis'  hostility  by  joining  the  league  of  French  nobles 
against  him.    Ferdinand  I.  was  now  firmly  established  in  Naples, 
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His  foreign  policy  will  be  best  noticed  in  connection  with  Ihe 
history  of  other  states.  At  home  his  rule  was  in. the  highest 
degree  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  especially  after  the  association  in 
the  government  of  his  sod,  Alfonso  of  Calabria.  The  treacherous 
cruelty  with  which  these  princes  treated  the  Neapolitan  barons  was 
one  among  the  maay  circumstances  which  helped  to  bring  the 
French  into  Italy. 

$  4.  The  papacy  occupied  a  unique  position  among  Italian  powers. 
From  a  very  early  time  the  popes  had  endeatoured  to  supplement 
their  universal  spiritual  auiiiority  by  obtaining  the  secular  rule  of 
Rome  and  the  neighbouring  territory.  Their  claims  were  based  on 
donations,  real  or  pretended,  of  Roman  emperors  and  Prankish 
kings.  Their  teniporal  dominions  may  be  regarded  as  legally 
established  by  the  oesdon  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsbnrg,  and  included 
Rome  itself,  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Romagna,  and  the  March 
of  Ancona.  But  the  withdrawal  of  the  popes  to  Avignon  (IdO^ 
1877)  enabled  nobles  and  towns  nominally  subject  to  them,  .to 
throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  the  states  of  the  church  fell  into  the 
wildest  anarchy.  Canlinal  Albomoz,  as  papal  legate,  restored  the 
suxerainty  of  the  popes,  but  only  by  confirming  local  independence. 
The  Great  Schism  (1378-1417)  again  reducdd  the  papal  authority  to 
a  shadow.  Martin  V.  (1417-1431)  re-established  his  government 
in  Rome,  but  only  by  identifying  his  interests  with  those  of  the 
Colonnas,  his  own  family.  Eugenius  lY.  (1431-1447),  who  en** 
deavoured  to  abase  the  Colonnas,  was  driven  by  them  from  the 
city.  But  while  he  resided  in  Florence,  his  legates,  Vitelleschi 
and  Scarampo,  reduced  Rome  to  submission.  Under  Nicolas  Y. 
(1447-1458)  a  Ust  attempt  to  revive  republican  independence  in 
Rome  was  put  down,  and  the  ring-leader,  Stephen  Porcaro,  was  put 
to  death.  From  this  time  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  popes 
produced  its  natural  result,  nepotism.  Men  who  had  no  chance  of 
founding  a  dynasty,  and  who,  elected  in  thdr  old  age,  could  expect 
but  a  short  tenure  of  power,  made  their  first  object  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  their  relatives.  Only  one  or  two,  more  magnanimous  than 
the  rest,  were  roused  by  the  Turkish  advance  to  energetic  labours  on 
behalf  of  Cbristendoni. 

Calixtus  III.  (1465-1468)  conferred  the  cardinaVs  hat  on  his 
nephew,  Rodrigo  Borgia,  who  was  destined  to  carry  nepotism  to  its 
extreme,  and  to  bring  lasting  discredit  on  the  papacy.  Pius  IL 
(1468-1464),  the  famous  iEneos  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  redeemed  a 
worldly  and  careless  youth  by  devoted  efforts  to  rouse  the  temporal 
princes  to  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  But  the  age  of  crusades 
was  past;  international  jealousy  and  the  desire  of  territorial 
aggrandisement  were  too  powerful  to  allow  any  combination  of 
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EuropeaQ  powers  in  a  joint  enterprise.  The  Congress  of  Mantua 
(1459)  proved  a  complete  failnre,  and  Pius  had  to  content  himself 
with  renewing  the  war  between  Venice  and  the  Turks.  The  old 
pope  died  on  the  beach  at  Ancoua,  whither  he  had  proceeded  to 
auperiotend  in  person  the  embarkation  of  the  crusading  fleet. 
Paul  II.  (1464-1471),  himself  a  Venetian,  was  expected  to  give 
great  assistance  to  his  countr^'men.  But  he  was  absorbed  in  secular 
interests,  aud  he  even  aided  the  Turks  by  impelling  Matthiaa 
Gorvinus,  the  ally  of  Veiftce,  to  make  war  on  the  Bohemian  heretics. 
His  successor,  Siztus  IV.  (1471-1484),  was  one  of  the  worst  popes 
even  of  the  15th  century.  He  had  five  nephews :  Girolamo  and 
Pietro  Riario,  lionardo,  Giuliano  and  Giovabni  della  Rovere.  All 
of  them  w«re  raised  to  distinction  either  within  or  without  the 
church.  For  Girolamo  Riario  he  obtained  Imola  and  Forli;  and 
the  endeavour  to  carve  out  a  principality  for  this  favoured  nephew 
involved  Italy  io  wars  which  still  more  divided  the  country  and 
prepared  the  way  for  foreign  invasion.  Innocent  VIII.  (1484* 
1492),  far  less  active  than  his  predecessor,  is  notorious  as  the  first 
pope  who  opeuly  Acknowledged  his  own  children.  But  he  was 
content  to  enrich  his  son,  Franceschetto  Gibo,  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Roman  curia,  without  attempting  to  alienate  papal  territories  in  his 
favour.  On  Innocent*s  death,  the  most  prominent  aspirants  to  the 
tiara  were  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  and  after- 
wards pope  as  Julius  II.,  and  Ascanio  Sforza,  the  younger  brother 
of  Lodovico.  As  neither  could  obtain  the  requisite  majority,  the 
cardinals  allowed  their  votes  to  be  purchased  by  Rodrigo  Borgia,  the 
nephew  of  Calixtus  III.,  who  in  1492  became  pope  with  the  title 
of  Alexander  VI. 

§  5.  There  were  only  two  important  states  in  Italy  whose 
government  was  professedly  republican,  Florence  and  Venice.  The 
liberties  of  Florence  had  long  been  undermined,  first  by  the 
Albizzi,  (1378-1434),  and  afterwards  by  the  Medici.  (Josimo  de 
Medici,  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  family,  headed  the 
opposition  to  the  Albizzi  as  the  champion  of  the  lower  classes.  In 
1433  Rinaldo  Albizzi  procured  the  banishment  of  his  rival.  But 
during  his  absence  a  revolution  took  place,*  the  Albizzi  were  driven 
into  exile,  and  Gosimo  returned  from  Venice  to  become  the  ruler  of 
Florence*  He  was  careful  to  disguise  his  supremacy  by  the  main- 
tenance of  constitutional  forms  and  by  retaining  the  habits  of  life 
of  a  private  citizen.  He  found  his  chief  supports  in  the  favour  of 
the  lower  classes  and  the  wealth  which  he  obtained  by  commerce. 
He  was  a  distinguished  patron  of  art  and  literature.  By  maintain- 
ing friendly  relations  with  Milan  on  the  one  side  and  Naples  on 
the  other,  he  was  able  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  Italian  politics.    He 
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died  iu  1464,  and  the  title  of  pcUer  patrioB  was  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb.  His  son  Piero  (1464-9),  who  succeeded  him  in  middle 
age,  had  to  confront  a  confederacy  of  powerful  citizens  who  were 
jealous  of  the  Medici  supremacy.  But  though  the  conspirators 
were  supported  by  Venice,  always  jealous  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Florence,  they  were  defeated ;  and  Piero,  in  spite  of 
the  ill-health  which  crippled  him,  left  his  family  more  powerful 
at  his  death  than  it  had  been  at  his  accession. 

Piero  left  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Ginliano,  the  elder  of  whom 
now  became  the  ruler  of  Florence,  and  has  obtained  a  great  name 
in  history.  For  nine  years  he  governed  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  was  careful  to  follow  his  grandfather's  policy,  and  to  maintain 
the  allianco  with  Milan  and  Naples.  But  his  power  was  shaken 
and  almost  destroyed  by  a  quarrel  with  8ixtus  lY.  Lorenzo  had 
gone  in  person  to  congratulate  the  pope  on  his  accession,  and  the 
Medici  had  been  appointed  receivers  of  the  papal  revenues.  This 
good  understanding  did  not  last  long.  Sixtus  gave  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Pisa  to  Francesco  Salviati,  but  Pisa  was  subject  to 
Florence,  and  Lorenzo  refused  to  recognise  the  appointment  A 
far  more  impcnrtant  cause  of  quarrel  was  the  opposition  of  the 
Medici  to  the  pope's  schemes  on  behalf  of  Girolamo  Biario.  The 
Florentines  were  hostile  to  tho  creation  of  a  new  dynasty  in 
Romagna,  and  when  Siztus  wished  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purchase  of  Imola,  the  Medici  refused  the  loan.  Their  post  at 
Rome  was  takeu  from  them  and  given  to  the  Pazzi,  another  and 
hostile  Florentine  family.  But  the  pope,  not  content  with  this, 
wished  to  destroy  the  Medici  supremacy  in  Florence.  With  his 
sanction  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  G-irolamo  Riario,  Salviati,  and 
the  Pftzzi.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  pope  was  cognisant  of  the 
scheme  for  assassinating  the  two  brothers.  On  Palm  Sunday,  1478, 
the  attempt  was  made  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence.  Giuliano  do 
Medici  was  slain,  but  the  priests  who  had  been  specially  chosen  to 
commit  tho  sacrilege  of  murder  in  a  church,  failed  in  their  attack 
on  Lorenzo,  and  he  escaped,  though  wounded,  to  the  sacristy.  The 
city  rose  in  his  defence,  and  prompt  vengeance  was  taken  on  the 
conspirators.  Salviati,  in  his  archiepiscopal  robes,  was  hanged 
with  his  colleagues  from  the  windows  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 
llie  news  of  these  events  infuriated  Sixtus  IV.,  who  excom- 
municated the  Florentines,  and  concluded  an  alliance  against  them 
with  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Thus  the.  balance  of  the  Italian  states, 
which  had  been  so  dear  to  Cosimo  de  Medici  and  Francesco  Sforza, 
was  suddenly  overthrown.  Hitherto  Milan,  Florence,  and  Naples 
had  stood  together,  and  had  been  strong  enough  to  maintain  the 
peace  against  Venice  and  the  papacy.    Now  Italy  was  geographi- 
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cally  divided  into  two  hostile  leagues ;  in  the  north,  Milan,  Venice, 
and  Florence ;  in  the  south,  Naples  and  the  pope. 

In  the  war  which  followed  Florence  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
straits.  Yenice  was  a  feeble  and  vacillating  ally ;  Milan  rendered 
what  assistance  it  conld,  but,  as  has  been  seen,  the  friendly 
government  of  Simonetta  was  weakened  and  overthrown  by  the 
intrigues  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  relied  with 
conQdence  on  the  support  of  France.  Louis  XL  sent  Philippe  de 
Commines  to  Florence,  but  an  envoy  without  troops  could  effect 
nothing.  Thus  Florence  was  left  to  its  own  defence.  Alfonso  of 
Calabria  took  Siena  and  a  number  of  the  Florentine  fortresses.  But 
fortunately  a  coolness  sprang  up  between  the  pope  and  his  ally, 
and  Lorenzo  took  advantage  of  this  to  pay  a  personal  visit  to 
Ferdinand.  With  him  ho  concluded  a  separate  treaty,  which  was 
at  last  reluctantly  accepted  by  Sixtus  IV.  Florence  was  not  yet 
out  of  danger,  as  Alfonso  of  Calabria  tried  to  obtain  permanent 
possession  of  Siena.  But  the  capture  of  Otranto  by  the  Turks  in 
1480  compelled  the  Neapolitan  troops  to  withdraw  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  country. 

The  failure  of  the  coospiracy  of  the  Pazzi  and  the  extrication  of 
Florence  from  pressing  danger,  strengthened  the  hands  of  Lorenzo. 
He  was  now  able  to  make  his  government  more  despotic,  and  to 
get  rid  of  many  of  the  popular  forms  which  had  hitherto  hampered 
htm.  The  citizens  began  to  address  him  with  a  servility  hitherto 
unknown,  and  Florence  witness  the  establishment  of  a  splendid 
court,  which  resembled  while  it  surpassed  the  courts  of  the 
northern  despots.  Lorenzo  was  himself  a  \x)ei  of  no  mean 
capacity,  and  his  munificent  patronage  of  art  and  literature, 
while  it  benefited  Italy  and  the  world,  has  helped  to  give  him 
too  lofty  a  reputation.  His  abilities,  both  as  a  ruler  and  a  dip- 
lomatist, were  unquestionable.  But  his  honesty  was  not  above 
the  conventional  Italian  standard,  and  by  destrojring  Florentine 
freedom  he  helped  to  degrade  the  political  life  of  Italy.  Lorenzo 
found  it  impossible  to  combine,  as  Cosimo  had  done,  the  func- 
tions of  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  business.  As  the  political 
power  of  the  Medici  increased,  their  mercantile  profits  diminished, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lorenzo  employed  the  public  funds 
to  suppjrt  his  own  failing  credit.  But  his  name  was  gratefully 
remembered  in  Italy  as  the  suocessfnl  advocate  of  peace.  When  war 
was  inevitable  he  laboured  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power.  His 
death  in  1492,  at  the  early  age  of  41,  was  felt  as  a  national  disaster, 
and  his  best  fame  is  the  general  belief  that  had  he  lived  lousier  he 
might  have  averted  many  of  the  subsequent  troubles  from  Italy. 

Lorenzo  left  three  sons ;  Pi«>rQ,  who  succeeded  him,  Giovanni, 
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afterwards  famous  as  pope  Leo  X.^  and  Gioliano.  His  brother 
Gialiano,  the  victim  of  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  had  left  a  natoial 
son,  (HuliOy  who  plays  a  prominent  though  ill-fated  part  in  later 
history  as  Clement  YII.  The  Florentines  were  soon  made  con- 
scious of  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  Piero  de  Medici  was  as 
rash  as  his  father  had  been  prudent.  He  irritated  the  citizens  by 
his  contemptuously  public  assumption  of  despotic  authority.  And 
his  foreign  policy  was  still  more  ruinous.  Besetting  the  traditional 
policy  of  his  family,  he  identified  his  interests  wholly  with  Naples, 
and  thus  alienated  Milan  just  at  a  time  when  the  unity  of  Italy 
was  required  to  avert  a  foreign  invasion. 

§  6.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  of  Italian  states  in  the  eyes  of 
£ur(^  was  Venice.  The  stability  of  its  institutions,  its  com- 
mercial wealth,  and  the  suecess  of  its  cautious  policy,  combined  to 
dazzle  both  philosophers  and  practical  politicians.  The  Venetian 
government  was  a  close  and  suspicions  oligarchy.  Power  was 
confined  to  those  families  whose  names  were  inscribed  in  the 
€k>lden  Book.  But  among  them  a  number  of  institutions  had 
been  devised  which  gradually  restricted  executive  power  to  fewer 
and  fewer  hands,  and  thus  secured  that  secresy  which  the  Venetians 
regarded  as  the  highest  object  of  government.  In  the  15th  century 
the  fftmous  Council  of  Ten  was  supreme  in  Venice. 

Ever  since  the  fourth  crusade  (1204),  Venice  had  held  important 
possessions  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  had  enriched  itself  with  the 
commerce  of  the  Levant.  But  the  advance  of  the  Turks  had 
diminished  their  territories  and  crippled  their  commerce.  To 
compensate  themselves  for  these  losses  in  the  east,  they  aimed  at 
increasing  their  power  in  Italy.  Under  the  famous  doge,  Francesco 
Foscari  (1426-1467),  they  acquired  large  possessions,  and  contested 
with  Milan  the  supremacy  in  northern  Italy.  But  the  acquisition 
of  empire  diverted  the  Venetians  from  their  true  task,  and  in  the 
end  proved  &tal  to  their  greatness. 

When  Constantinople  fell,  the  Venetians  were  Qiost  immediately 
concerned  in  resisting  the  Turks.  But  the  party  of  peace,  which 
had  opposed  the  aggressive  policy  of  Foscari,  had  now  tho 
upper  hand,  and  the  republic  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with 
Mohammed  IL,  by  which  it  expected  to  secure  its  own  interests 
while  sacrificing  those  of  Europe.  Soon  afterwariis  Foscari,  who 
had  been  already  attacked  through  his  son,  was  compelled  to 
resign,  and  died  as  the  bells  were  ringing  to  announce  the  election 
of  a  new  doge.  But  the  selfish  policy  of  his  opponents  proved  a 
failure.  The  Turks  annexed  Greece  and  most  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  the  Venetians  were  at  last  compelled  to  take  up  arms. 
In  the  war  they  met  with  great  and  almost  unmixed  rcvcrBes,  and 
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in  1479  they  concluded  the  ignominious  treaty  of  Constantinople, 
by  which  they  surrendered  great  part  of  their  territories,  and  con- 
sented to  hold  the  rest  as  tributaries  of  the  Saltan.  It  was  but  a 
slight  compensation  that  they  were  able  soon  afterwards  to  annex 
Cyprus.  The  last  king,  James  of  Lusignan,  had  married  a 
Venetian  lady,  Catharine  da  Coroaro,  whom  the  republic  adopted 
as  a  daughter.  On  the  king's  death  (1473),  the  Venetians  stepped 
in  as  guardians  of  the  widow,  and  before  long  compelled  her  to 
abdicate  in  their  favour. 

The  Venetians  now  devoted  themselves  to  a  policy  of  selfish 
aggrandisement  in  Italy.  Always  hostile  to  Naples,  they  were 
suspected,  not  without  reason,  of  encouraging  the  Turks  to  attack 
Otranto.  And  in  1482  they  commenced  a  wholly  unprovoked  war 
against  their  neighbour,  the  duke  of  Fertara.  Sixtus  IV.,  hewing  to 
turn  a  disturbance  in  Bomagna  to  the  profit  of  Girolamo  Riario, 
allied  himself  with  them.  The  Venetiaus  seized  the  Polesine  of 
Rovigo,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
But  LorensBO  de  Medici  considered  that  the  war  threatened  the 
balance  of  power,  and  formed  a  league  for  the  defence  of  Ferrara  with 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  Lodovico  Sforza.  Thus  the  old  balance 
of  the  Italian  states,  which  had  been  overthrown  after  the  Pazzi 
conspiracy,  was  restored,  a  great  triumph  for  Lorenzo's  diplomacy. 
8ixius,  finding  that  he  was  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  Venetian 
spoils,  joined  the  league,  and  Venice  was  reduced  to  great  straits. 
But  Lodovico  Sforza  had  become  suspicious  of  the  Neapolitan 
rulers,  who  were  inclined  to  support  his  nephew  against  him.  He 
opened  relations  with  the  Venetian  commander,  Robert  of  San 
Severino,  and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Bagnolo  which  closed  the  war 
in  1484.  By  this  the  Venetians  retained  the  Polesine,  and  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  was  the  only  sufferer.  Sixtus  IV.  was  extremely  chagrined 
at  the  news  of  the  treaty,  and  died  soon  afterwards — as  the  lampooners 
would  have  it— of  peace.  In  this  war  the  Venetians  had  displayed 
a  selfish  contempt  for  Italian  interests  which  boded  ill  for  the 
couQtry  in  its  coming  trials. 

IL  Gebhant  from  1453  to  1519. 

§  7.  Germany,  like  most  the  European  states,  was  subject  to  a  king. 
He  was  chosen  by  seven  electors,  the  Archbishops  of  Mainz,  K5ln, 
and  Trier,  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  By  a  series  of 
events,  which  it  is  beyond  our  province  to  trace,  the  Qenuan  king 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  apex  of  the  political  system  as  the  ix>pe  was  of  the  hierarchy. 
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He  aasamed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Bomans  on  election,  and  the 
higher  title  of  Emperor  after  coronation  by  the  pope.  This  com- 
bination of  two  offices  in  themselyes  distinct,  had  important  results. 
The  monarchy  remained  elective,  becanse  the  highest  temporal 
dignity  on  earth  could  hardly  be  confined  to  a  single  family.  And 
the  vague  nature  of  the  more  lofty  authority  tended  to  make  the 
royal  power  equally  vague  and  indistioct.  The  German  monarchy, 
in  the  early  middle  ages  the  strongest  in  Europe,  had  sunk  by  the 
15th  century  to  be  the  weakest  and  most  neglected.  The  princes 
who  nominally  acknowledged  the  imperial  authority  had  made 
themselves  practically  independent. 

This  had  not  taken  place  without  numerous  efforts  to  prevent  it 
Charles  lY.  (1346-1378)  whose  policy  has  long  been  an  unsolved 
puzzle,  tried  to  get  rid  of  ttie  |Mx>fitle8S  burden  of  the  empire  and  to 
found  a  territorial  monarchy  like  that  in  France  and  England.  But 
he  died  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  his  sons  had  neither 
the  will  nor  the  ability  to  complete  his  schemes.  Under  his  successor 
Wenzel,  a  schism  broke  out  (1400-1411)  which  was  almost  aa 
fatal  to  the  empire  as  the  contemporary  schism  in  the  church  to  the 
papacy. 

From  this  time  the  main  interest  of  German  history  centres  round 
the  efforts  which  were  msude  to  form  a  federal  union  in  place  of  the 
monarchy,  and  thus  to  repress  disorder.  The  Hussite  war  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  such  attempts,  and  notable  changes  were  proposed, 
especially  in  1427,  by  Frederick  1.,  the  first  Hoheozollern  margrave 
of  Brandenburg.'  His  scheme  was  to  found  an  impeqal  standing 
army  and  to  inaugurate  regular  assemblies  and  a  system  of  common 
taxation.  But  he  was  foiled  by  the  party  among  the  princes  which 
r^arded  anarchy  as  the  best  security  for  their  own  independence. 
In  1438  this  party  secured  the  election  of  Albert  of  Austria.  From 
this  time  to  the  fall  of  the  ecnpire  in  1806  it  remained  practically 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg.^  This  family  represented 
devotion  to  dynastic  interests,  and  did  nothing  for  the  unity  of 
(^emutny.  During  the  long  reign  of  Frederick  111.  (1440-1494) 
that  unity  seemed  likely  to  disappear  altogether. 

The  Grerman  diet  was  a  purely  feudal  assembly,  and  contained 
only  direct  tenants  in  chief  of  the  empire.  This  secured  the  power 
of  the  princes,  as  their  subjects  had  no  share  in  the  assembly.  The 
diet  was  divided  into  three  chambers  which  sat  separately.  The 
first  comprised  the  six  electors,  excluding  the  king  of  Bohemia  who 
took  no  part  in  the  diet.  Next  came  the  princes,  both  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  and  thirdly,  the  deputies  of  the  tree  imperial  cities, 
who  had  obtained  a  place  in  the  diet  in  the  14th  century,  but  were 
looked  down  upon  by  the  other  chambers 
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f  8.  The  roost  promiDent  of  the  G^man'states  were  Brandenburg, 
Saxony,  the  Palatinate,  Bavaria,  Austria  and  Wnrtemborg.  Bran- 
denburg, had  been  given  by  Sigismund  in  1415  to  the  house  ol 
Hohenzollem,  previously  burgraves  of  Nuremberg,  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  later  kiugs  of  Prussia.  Saxony,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  Welf  line  in  1422,  had  fallen  to  the  house  of  Wettin.  This 
was  now  represented  by  two  brothers,  Ernest  and  Albert,  who 
agreed  in  1484  to  divide  their  territories  by  the  treaty  of  Leipzig. 
Eruest  kept  Saxe -Wittenberg  and  Thuriugia  with  the  electoral  title, 
while  Albert  took  the  remaining  territories  with  the  title  of  duke. 
The  Palatinate  was  held  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach.  The  death  of  Lewis  IX.  in  1440  left  the  country  to 
an  infant  son  Philip  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Frederick. 
This  Frederick  the  Victorious,  who  obtained  a  great  reputation,  was 
allowed  on  the  plea  of  the  troubled  times  to  supplant  his  nephew 
in  the  electorat<e  on  condition  that  he  would  never  marry.  The 
emperor  Frederick  III.  refused  to  ratify  this  agreement,  and  found 
an  implacable  opponent  in  the  able  and  energetic  elector.  On  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Victorious  in  1476,  the  Palatinate  passed  again 
to  his  nephew  Philip.  Bavaria  was  held  by  a  younger  branch  of 
the  same  house  of  Wittelsbach,  and  was  weened  at  this  time  by 
division  into  three  duchies,  Ingolstadt,  Landshut  and  Munich. 
The  two  former  lines  became  extinct,  and  in  1602  Bavaria  was  re- 
united under  Albert  II.  of  Munich. 

Austria,  the  most  powerful  of  the  non-electoral  territories,  had 
been  acquired  in  the  13th  century  by  Rudolf,  count  of  Hapsburg  in 
Swabia,  who  was  also  king  of  the  Bomans.  His  descendants  had 
since  occasionally  held  the  empire,  and  from  1438  obtained  un- 
interrupted possession  of  that  dignity.  But  the  most  striking  point 
in  their  history  hitherto  was  their  steady  acquisition  of  territories  in 
the  east.  One  after  another,  Styria,  Garinthia  and  Tyrd  had  been 
annexed,  and  for  a  time  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  subject  to  them. 
Like  other  GKfrman  families^  the  Hapsburgs  had  often  been  weakened 
by  the  practice  of  subdivision,  but  under  Frederick  IIL  and  his  son 
Maximilian,  all  the  family  territories  were  reunited.  From  this 
time  the  Hapsbui^  became  a  prominent  European  power.  Wur- 
femberg,  previously  a  small  country,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
duchy  in  1495  for  Eberhard  the  elder. 

It  is  obvious  that  German  unity  had  little  chance  amidst  the 
jarring  interests  of  so  many  independent  princes.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst  evil  under  which  the  country  suffered.  Below  the  princes 
were  an  important  body  of  lesser  nobles,  the  knights  or  Bittera. 
They  claimed  to  be  independent  of  any  power  except  the  empire, 
but  thoy  were  excluded  from  the  diet.    Thus  they  had  no  interest  in 
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the  general  welfare  and  fought  for  their  own  hand.  Living  in  stray 
and  iflolated  castles,  they  organised  a  regular  system  of  highway- 
robbery  which  destroyed  peaceful  industry.  At  the  same  time  by 
incessant  feuds  with  the  princes  and  among  themselves  they  kept 
the  country  involved  in  civil  strife. 

The  free  cities  were  the  most  pn^ressive  and  promising  elements 
of  German  political  life.  Many  of  them  had  acquired  great  wealth, 
which  with  their  fortifications  made  them  important.  But  the 
opposition  of  their  interests  to  those  of  the  princes  and  knights  com- 
pelled them  to  pursue  a  selfish  policy,  and  thus  they  too  were  a 
hindnmce  rather  than  a  help  to  the  unity  of  Germany. 

The  evil  n^oults  of  German  division  were  i  le^rly  visible  in  the 
gradual  falling  away  of  border-territories,  and  in  the  aggressions  oi 
foreign  princes.  Italy  had  already  gone.  When  Frederick  III.  went 
to  Home  in  1452  to  receive  the  imperial  crown,  he  v^as  compelled  to 
go  without  an  armed  retinue  and  to  leavo  the  country  directly  after 
the  ceremony.  The  Swiss  cantons,  which  had  established  their 
independence  in  opposition  to  the  Hapsburgs,  v/ould  pay  no 
obedience  to  the  empire  while  it  M'as  held  by  that  house.  In  the 
north  the  Hanseatic  League,  which  was  strong  enough  to  overcome 
both  Scandinavian  kings  and  German  princes,  stood  practically 
outside  the  empire.  The  kings  of  Poland  gained  constant  successes 
against  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  in  1466  were  compelled  to  cede 
freat  part  of  their  territories  and  to  hold  the  rest  under  Polish 
suzerainty.  But  the  most  consi<lerable  losses  of  Gt3rmany  were  in 
the  west.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy,  members  of  the  royal  family 
of  France,  had  obtained,  by  marriage,  conquest  or  cession,  a  number 
of  imperial  provinces,  which  they  annexed  to  large  French  ix)sscssion8. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  Charles  the  Bold  (1466-1477)  intended 
TO  fuse  these  provinces  into  an  independent  kingdom,  and  was  only 
prevented  by  a  series  of  unforeseen  accidents  which  terminated  in 
his  death. 

In  the  face  of  these  disasters  and  the  still  graver  dangers  which 
were  threatened  by  the  Turks,  Frederick  III.  remained  obstinately 
inactive.  The  princes,  who  had  elected  him  mainly  on  account  of 
his  inactivity,  began  to  repent  when  they  discovered  that  they  were 
left  defenceless.  A  scheme  was  formed  to  depose  him  and  to  elect 
George  Podiebrad,  the  Hussite  king  of  Bohemia.  But  in  face  of  this 
common  danger,  those  old  rivals,  the  empire  and  the  papacy,  formed 
a  close  alliance,  and  the  scheme  fell  through.  But  the  desire  for 
reform  had  been  roused  and  could  not  now  be  suppressed,  though  it 
was  diverted  to  another  direction.  As  the  emperor  would  do 
nothing,  the  task  of  reform  fell  upon  the  estates.  The  first  need 
was  to  put  an  end  to  private  wars,  and  the  measure  kno'.vn  as  the 
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Public  Peace  was  passed  by  successive  diets  from  1466  to  1486.  But 
it  was  found  to  be  of  little  use  to  make  laws  while  there  was  no 
machinery  to  enforce  them.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  in 
1486  to  ezlort  from  Frederick  III.  the  establishment  of  a  central 
judicial  court,  the  Imperial  Chamber.  But  Frederick  clung  ob- 
stinately to  his  traditional  rights,  and  succeeded  in  postponing 
reform  during  his  lifetime.  Some  success,  however,  was  attained. 
In  1488  the  Swabian  League  was  formed  of  princes,  knights  and 
citizens  to  decide  disputes  by  arbitration.  In  1492  the  league, 
supported  by  the  empire,  gained  a  great  success  in  compelling 
Albert  II.  of  Bavaria  to  cede  territories  which  he  held  unlawfully. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  III.  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  tiouse  of  Hapsburg.  By  marrying  his  son  Maximilian  to 
Mary,  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  (1477),  he  founded  the  European 
greatness  of  his  family.  But  in  spite  of  this  and  other  successes,  in, 
his  personal  relations  with  his  subjects  and  his  neighbours  he  was 
hardly  more  fortunate  than  in  the  empire. 

§  9.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  eastern  kingdoms,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  and  Poland  had  an  importance  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
their  present  condition.  This  was  due,  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  to  its 
position  as  a  barrier  against  the  Turks,  in  the  case  of  Bohemia  and 
Poland,  to  the  great  conflict  between  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  Slavs  occupied  northern  Grermany 
almost  to  the  North  Sea.  From  th*s  territory  they  had  been 
gradually  driven  eastwards,  first  by  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  then  by  tho 
Hanse  towns,  and  lastly  by  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  occupied 
Prussia.  Thus  the  southern  coast  of  the  Baltic  became  German. 
But  in  the  fifteen  century  the  tide  of  victory  turned.  The  house  of 
Jagellon  obtained  Poland  in  1386,  and  undertook  the  championship 
of  the  Slavs.  From  this  time  they  were  engaged  in  constant  war 
with  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  Hussite  movement  in  Bohemia  was 
to  a  great  extent  a  national  revolt  against  German  influences.  The 
height  of  the  Slavonic  reaction  was  reached  in  14C6,  when  the  peace 
of  Thorn  annexed  great  part  of  Prussia  to  Poland. 

Tlie  Emperor  Albert  II.  (1438-9)  had  been  tho  first  to  unite 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  to  Austria.  13ut  he  died  within  two  years 
of  making  this  acquisition,  and  his  only  son,  Ladislaus  Postumus, 
was  not  born  till  after  his  death  in  1440.  Austria  and  Bohemia 
acknowledged  the  infant  prince,  but  the  Hungarians,  under  the 
influence  of  John  Huniades,  chose  Ladislaus  VI.  of  Poland.  Tho 
Polish  king  was  killed  in  1444  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  and  Hungary 
also  acknowledged  Ladislaus  Postumus,  who  had  been  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  Frederick  III.  It  was  not  till  1453  that  he  became 
independent  at  the  age  of  fourteen.    Hungary  and  Bohemia  remained 
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uDder  regents,  John  Uuniades  and  George  Podiebmd.  Ladislaus 
himself  fell  under  the  influence  of  an  Austrian  noble,  the  Count  of 
Cilly,  who  tried  to  make  him  jealous  of  the  other  goyemors, 
especially  of  Huniades.  But  the  latter's  presence  in  Hungary  was 
now  a  European  necessity.  Mohammed  IL,  who  had  paused  after 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453,  resumed  his  advance,  and  in 
145G  laid  siege  to  Belgrad.  Belgrad  stands  at  the  junction  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Save,  and  its  capture  would  have  opened  to  the 
G\irks,  not  only  Hungary  but  the  whole  of  Germany  to  the  Rbioe. 
At  this  crisis  Uuniades,  assisted  by  a  friar  Capistrano,  but  neglected 
by  the  European  princes,  raised  au  untrained  and  ill-equipped  force. 
With  this  he  first  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and 
having  thus  secured  an  entrance  to  the  fortress,  he  repulsed  the 
assault  of  the  whole  Turkish  army.  Mohammed  II.,  completely 
defeated,  fled  to  Sofia.  Soon  after  this  marvellous  success,  Huniades 
died,  leavin$i;  two  sons  Ladislaus  and  Matthias.  The  elder  son 
murdered  Cilly,  the  king's  favourite,  at  Belgrad,  and  for  this  was  put 
to  death  in  1477.  The  younger,  Matthias,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Prague.  There,  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  his  marriage  with 
Madeleine,  daughter  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  Ladislaus  Postumus 
died  of  the  plague  (Dec.  1457).  His  death  severed  the  connection  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  with  Austria  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Austria  being  a  male  fief,  passed  without  question  to  the  three 
surviving  Hapsburg  princes,  and  ultimately  to  Frederick  III.  But  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  the  settlement  of  the  succession  was  far  more 
difficult.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  pass  over  all  dynastic  claims, 
whether  baaed  upon  treaties  or  hereditary  right.  Hungary,  to  show 
its  sense  of  the  heroic  and  ill-requited  services  of  Huniades,  elected 
his  surviving  son  Matthias  Corvinus.  Bohemia,  in  defiance  of 
German  claims  and  in  still  more  open  defiance  of  the  papacy,  gave 
the  crown  to  the  Utraquist  leader,  George  Podiebrad. 

Matthias  Corvinus  emulated  the  achievements  of  his  father  as  the 
champion  of  Euro[)e  against  the  Turks.  But  unfortunately  he 
became  involved  in  quarrels  with  his  neighboiurs.  Ecclesiastical 
intolerance  could  not  endure  a  Hussite  on  the  Bohemian  throne. 
Pope  Paul  II.  issued  a  bull  deposing  Podiebrad,  and  entrusted  its 
execution  to  Matthias.  The  war  between  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
was  still  going  on  when  Podiebrad  died  in  1471.  The  Bohemians, 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  other  Slavs,  now  elected  Wladislaus, 
the  son  of  the  king  of  Poland.  Matthias  himself  claimed  the  crown 
and  carried  on  the  war  with  great  vigour.  Frederick  III.,  who  had 
been  his  ally,  deserted  him  to  go  over  to  Wladislaus.  In  1479,  the 
treaty  of  Olmiitz  was  concluded  between  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  by 
which  Lausitz,  Moravia  and  Silesia  were  ceded  to  Matthias.    He  now 
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turned  In's  arms  against  Austria  and,  in  1485,  captured  Vienna. 
The  lord  of  the  ^vorld  became  an  exile  from  his  own  capital. 
Under  Matthias,  Hungary  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Uc  died 
in  14dO,  and  his  subjects  elected  as  his  successor  his  former  rivaJ, 
Wladislaus  of  Bohemia.  Maximilian,  Frederick  III.'s  son,  now 
recovered  Vienna,  and  even  invaded  Hunjzary,  but  without  per- 
manent result.  In  1491  the  treaty  of  PreFsburg  nstort^d  all 
Austrian  territories  to  Frederick  III.,  and  the  succession  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  was  secured  to  the  Hapsburgs  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  descendants  of  Wladislaus. 

§  10.  Soon  afterwards  Frederick  III.  died  in  August,  1493.  Ma^^i- 
milian,  who  was  already  lord  of  the  Netherlands  by  his  marriage  with 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  and  who  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Roman^ 
in  his  fathers  lifetime,  now  obtained  the  empire  and  all  the 
Austrian  territories.  The  accession  of  a  young  and  vigoroiia  prince 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  schemes  of  reform  which  had  been  foiled 
by  the  obstinacy  of  Fniderick  III. 

In  1495  Maximilian  summoned  the  important  diet  of  Worms. 
He  himself  wanted  money  to  oppose  the  French  in  Italy,  and  tho 
estates,  undsr  the  guidance  of  the  elector  'Berthold  of  Mainz,  took 
advantage  of  his  needs  to  demand  constitutional  concessions.  A 
general  tax,  the  **  Common  Penny,"  which  had  been  one  of  the 
schemes  of  1427,  was  now  imposed  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
Its  collection  and  expenditure  were  entrusted,  not  to  the  emperor, 
but  to  nominees  of  the  estates.  The  Public  Peace  was  again 
enjoined,  and  to  enf  jrce  it  a  great  reform  was  made  in  the  supreme 
court  of  justice.  Hitherto  it  had  always  followed  the  emperor,  and 
its  mombera  had  been  appointed  by  him.  It  was  now  fixed  in  a 
definite  place,  its  members  were  appointed  by  tho  diet,  and  tho 
president  alone  was  nominated  by  the  emperor.  This  reformed 
court,  the  Imperial  Chamber,  plays  a  great  part  in  lat'  r  German 
history. 

But  these  reforms  did  not  produce  immediate  results  of  import- 
ance. Maximilian  had  only  accepted  them  to  further  his  forei<^ 
policy.  As  that  policy  proved  unsuccessful,  he  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  fulfil  his  engagements  and  to  weaken  his  personal  power. 
Constant  strogojles  ensued  between  him  and  Berlhold  of  Mainz,  the 
leader  of  th*»  constitutional  party.  In  1502  fresh  concessions  were 
extorted  from  the  king.  A  Council  of  Regency  (Eeichsregiment) 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  executive  power,  and  its  composition 
was  based  on  representation  of  the  estates.  Six  circles  were  formed, 
each  of  which  sent  a  count  and  a  bishop  to  the  Council.  Austria 
and  the  Netherlands  sent  two  re])resentatives  and  later  two  deputies 
from  tho  citiea  were  admitted.     The  president  was  chosen  by  the 
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emperor.  Maximilian  was  by  uo  means  sincere  in  this  reform. 
He  set  Inmself  to  gain  over  a  party  among  the  princes,  and  before 
long  the  Council  of  Recsency  ceased  to  sit,  though  it  was  revived  in 
the  next  reign.  The  only  other  important  change  eifected  under 
Maximilian  was  the  extension  of  the  division  into  circles,  which 
had  been  primarily  adopted  to  regulate  representation  in  the 
imperial  chaml)er.  About  1514  Germany  was  divided  into  ton 
circles,  viz.,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  the  Upper  Ethine,  and 
Lower  Saxony,  the  six  circles  formed  in  1495,  with  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony,  the  Rhenish  electorates,  Austria  and  Burgimdy.  In 
each  of  these  a  captain  was  appointed  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
the  laws. 

Maximilian's  foreign  politicfi,  which  play  so  great  a  ])art  in  his 
personal  history,  concern  the  history  of  Italy  or  of  Fiance  rather 
than  of  Germany.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  two  things,  the 
reforms  in  the  empire  to  which  he  was  distinctly  opposed,  and 
the  advance  of  the  hou:ie  of  Hapsburg,  to  which  he  greatly  contri- 
buted. By  his  own  marriage  he  obtained  Franche-Comt^  and  the 
Netherlands,  over  wliich  lie  retained  his  hold  in  spite  of  great 
difficult ies.  By  ninrryiug  his  son  Philip  to  Joanna,  the  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  I««bella,  he  not  only  secured  an  important 
alliance  but  prepared  for  his  descendants  the  Spanish  sticcessiou. 
He  recovered  the  Austrian  provinces  from  Hungary.  He  stipulated 
by  treaties  for  the  Hapsburg  sucoeesion  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  facilitated  it  in  1516  by  marrying  his  grandson  Ferdinand  to 
Anne,  the  daughter  of  Wladislans. 

For  the  empire  Maximilian  did  little.  He  did  not  re-establish 
his  authority  in  Italy ;  or  enforce  it  in  Switzerland.  He  could  not 
even  obtain  from  the  pope  that  coronation  which  would  give  him 
the  l^al  title  of  emperor.  *  But  in  1502  he  a«8umtd  the  title  with- 
out the  ceremony,  and  thus  set  an  example  which  was  fiJlowcd  by 
his  successors.  In  1519,  Maximilian  I.  died,  and  Germany  entered 
upon  a  new  epoch. 

III.  Francb  fbom  1453  ix>  1494. 

§  11.  The  French  monarchy  grew  up  from  very  humble  bi^ginnings. 
The  early  Capet  kings  had  exercised  direct  power  only  over  Paris 
and  the  suiTOunding  country.  The  great  tt  rritorial  lords  had 
hardly  acknowledged  a  nominal  allegiance.  But  grailunlly  the 
crown  had  extended  its  judicial  power  and  encroached  on  bnronial 
independence.  One  after  another  the  great  provinces  fell  in  and 
were  conquered.  The  English  wars,  which  seemed  at  one  time  to 
Jeopardise  the  very  existence  of  France,  ultimately  strengthened 
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both  the  national  unity  ami  the  royal  power.  Charles  VJT.,  with 
little  ability  of  his  own,  was  enabled  by  circumstances  to  do  more 
for  the  monarchy  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  llie  gradual 
expulsion  of  the  English,  which  was  completed  in  1458,  gave  him 
a  firm  hold  on  popular  affection  ;  while  the  necessity  for  [>eace  and 
order  generated  a  desire  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown.  In  1439 
the  States-General  of  Orleans  gave  the  king  the  right  to  form  the 
gens  (Tordonnance,  the  first  germ  of  a  standing  army.  To  supix>rtlhis 
force  he  was  allowed  to  levy  and  collect  a  perpetual  tax,  the  taiUe. 
Thus  the  control  of  the  purse,  the  essential  basis  of  constitutional 
ri$>hts,  was  surrendered  of  their  own  accord  by  the  national  repre* 
scntatives.  A  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  was  put  down, 
and  Charles  Vll.,  dying  in  1461,  left  the  crown  to  his  eldest  foq 
Louis  XI. 

Of  the  old  French  territorial  fiefs,  Brittany  alone  retained  its 
independence.  But  as  the  fiefs  had  fallen  in,  a  dangerous  custom 
prevailed  of  granting  them  out  again  to  members  of  the  royaj 
family.  Thus  was  founded  the  great  house  of  Burgundy^  which 
came  to  rival  and  almost  to  overshadow  the  power  of  the  monarchy. 
John  II.  gave  the  duchy  of  Burgnndy  iu  1363  to  his  fourth  son 
Philip.  By  marriage  Philip  obtained  Flanders,  Artois,  and  the 
county  of  Burgundy.  His  grandson,  Philip  the  Good,  made  further 
acquisitions.  Brabant,  Holland,  Zealand,  Hainault,  Luxemburg  and 
A  number  of  other  provinces  which  afterwards  formed  the  Nether- 
lands, were  brought  under  his  rule.  By  allying  himself  with 
England,  Philip  rendered  possible  Henry  V.'s  conquest  of  Fmnce. 
Charles  Vil.  had  to  purchase  his  support  at  the  Treaty  of  Arras 
(1435),  by  ceding  to  him  Picardy  and  the  border-towns  on  the 
Somme. 

By  a  series  of  rash  acts  on  his  accession,  Louis  XL  alienated 
almost  all  the  French  nobles.  But  his  most  serious  quarrel  was 
with  Burgundy.  By  gaining  over  the  ministers  of  Philip  the  Good, 
he  procured  the  restitution  of  the  l^omme  towns  on  payment  of 
400,000  crowns.  Ihis  roused  the  bitter  hostility  of  Charles  of 
Charolais,  Philip's  son  and  heir.  In  his  wrath,  Charl^ drove  his 
father*s  ministers  from  court,  and  joined  the  League  of  the  Public 
Weal,  which  was  formed  by  the  French  nobles  to  restrict  the  royal 
power.  The  other  chief  memliers  of  the  league  were  Charles  of 
Berry,  the  king's  brother,  and  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Bourbon. 
Louis  XI.  at  once  attacked  Bourbon,  but  meanwhile  his  other 
enemies  surrounded  Pans.  Hurrying  back,  Louis  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  at  Mont  l*h^ry,  and  entered  the  capitaL  But  he 
was  compelled  to  yield  the  demands  of  the  league  at  the  peace  of 
Conflans  (1465).     Charles  of  Berry  was  to  receive  the  important 
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duchy  of  Normandy,  the  loss  of  which  would  cripple  the  monarchy. 
Charles  the  Bold  recovered  the  Somms  towns. 

§  12.  This  great  defeat  taught  Louis  to  employ  diplomacy  rather 
than  force,  and  to  divide  his  enemies  instead  of  nulling  them  hy 
aggression.  A  quarrel  between  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Brittany 
enabled  him  to  recover  Normandy.  But  from  the  first  he  recognised 
his  great  enemy  in  Charles)  the  Bold,  who  in  1467  became  duke  of 
Burgundy  by  the  death  of  his  father.  To  weaken  bim  Louis  stirred 
up  the  town  of  Li^ge  to  frequent  revolts.  But  in  1468  ho 
incautiously  placed  himself  in  his  rival's  power  at  Perronne,  and 
was  again  compelled  to  sign  an  ignominious  treaty.  He  bad  to 
assist  in  person  at  the  reduction  of  Li^ge,  and  to  cede  the  provinces 
of  Champagne  and  Brie  to  Charles  of  Berry.  But  seeing  the  danger 
of  allowing  his  brother  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  Burgundy, 
Louis  induced  him  to  accept  instc^nd  the  duchy  of  Guienne. 

A  new  war  between  France  and  Burgundy  was  soon  commenced 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  French  |  arty  which  wished  to  force  on  a 
marriage  of  Charles  the  Bold's  daughter  with  Charles  of  Guienne, 
The  latter  had  lost  the  prospect  of  succession  to  the  throne  by  the 
birth  of  a  dauphin  in  1471.  The  projectad  marriage  would  have 
placed  Louis  in  a  dangerous  position,  but  he  was  saved  by  the  op- 
portune death  of  his  brother  in  1472.  Guienno  now  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  a  truce  was  made  with  Charles  the  Bold,  whicb 
events  converted  into  a  \  eace. 

The  year  1472  marks  a  complete  change  in  the  policy  of  Charles 
the  Bold.  Hitherto  lie  had  played  the  part  of  an  independent 
French  vassal,  and  his  chief  object  had  been  the  weakening  of  the 
royal  power.  Henceforth  he  devotes  his  attention  to  his  German 
provinces,  and  seeks  to  consolidate  his  disjointed  dominions  into  a 
powerful  kingdom.  From  Sigismutid  of  Tyrol,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  he  had  obtained  Elsass  and  the  Breiitgau  in  1469, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  annexed  the  province  of  Guelders.  In  1473 
he  had  an  interview  at  Trier  with  Frederick  111.,  by  whom  he  hoped 
to  be  made  a  king,  but  the  cautions  emperor  escaped  by  night  down 
the  Moselle.  In  the  next  year  Charles  laid  siege  to  Neuss  on  the 
Rhine,  of  which  river  he  hoped  »o  make  himself  master.  When  at 
last  be  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  he  employed  his  troops  in 
conquering  Lorraine,  the  province  which  was  required  to  unite  the 
Netherlands  with  Burgundy. 

All  this  time  the  hostility  of  Louis  XT.  was  none  the  less  active 
that  it  was  not  displayed  in  open  war.  He  stirred  up  Frederick  III. 
and  the  German  princes  to  defend  Neuss.  He  urged  Sigismund  of 
Tyrol  to  reclaim  Elsass.  But  his  greatest  success  lay  in  convincing 
the  Swiss,  partly  by  argument  and  partly  by  bribes,  that  Charles' 
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progress  was  daDgerous  to  their  independence.  To  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  king,  Charles  induced  Edward  lY.  to  invade 
France,  bat  the  indolent  English  king  was  bought  ofT  by  the  treaty 
of  Pecquigny  (1475).  The  Swiss  had  attacked  Burgundy  during 
the  siege  of  Neuss,  and  in  the  attempt  to  avenge  this  insult,  Charles 
the  Bold  wrecked  his  power.  He  sufifered  crushing  defeats  at 
Granson  and  Morat,  and  the  victorious  Swiss  aided  'R6n6  II.  to 
recover  Lorraine.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  retake  Nancy,  the  capital 
of  the  duchy  and  the  intended  capital  of  the  kingdom  he  dreamt  of 
forming,  Charles  the  Bold  was  killed  on  January  5th,  1477.  His 
heir  was  his  only  daughter,  Mary. 

Louis,  overjoyed  at  the  death  of  his  rival,  set  to  work  to  reap 
advantage  from  the  event.  His  most  fcmihle  plan  would  have  been 
to  marry  Mary  of  Burgundy  to  the  dauphin  or  to  some  prince  of  the 
royal  house.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  the  jubilant  king,  who 
determined  to  break  up  tlie  Burgundian  power  altogether.  His 
plan  was  to  annex  all  the  French  territories  to  the  crown,  and  to 
divide  the  German  provinces  among  friendly  German  princes.  He 
at  once  seized  the  Sommo  towns,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  great 
part  of  Artois.  But  this  avowed  hostility  drove  Mary  into  a 
marriage  with  Maximilian,  Frederick  lll.'^  son,  who  at  once  armed 
in  defence  of  his  wife's  dominions.  The  war,  distinguished  ottly  by 
the  indecisive  battle  of  Guinegate,  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Arras 
(1482)  after  Mary's  death.  Maximilian's  daughter,  Margaret,  was 
promised  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  Charles,  and  Artois  and  the 
county  of  Burgundy  were  to  form  her  dowry.  Marj;oret  was  sent 
to  be  brought  up  in  France. 

Louis  XI.  was  already  worn  out  by  disease,  and  he  died  in  1483. 
His  reign  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  France,  and  especially 
in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  The  last  great  revolt  of  the  feudal 
barons  was  completely  put  down.  By  annexing  Burgundy,  and  the 
county  of  Provence,  Louis  extended  the  territorial  power  of  the 
crown.  By  the  acquisition  of  Roussillon  from  John  II.  of  Aragon 
he  gave  France  a  strong  frontier  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  By 
his  alliance  with  the  Swiss,  he  irocured  for  the  monarchy  the 
support  of  the  first  military  power  of  the  day.  By  instituting 
regular  posts,  he  improved  the  communication  beiwi-en  the  different 
l^rts  of  the  kingdom,  and  gave  increased  centralisation  to  the 
government.  At  the  same  time  he  systematically  depressed  the 
nobles  by  the  elevation  to  office  of  members  of  the  lower  classes. 
His  personal  character  presents  a  curious  combination  of  preat 
political  ability  with  the  weakest  superstition.  His  reign  terminated 
the  middle  ages  in  France,  and  gave  that  country  a  modern  ad- 
ministrative pystem. 
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§  13.  Charles  YIII.  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
Duriog  his  minority,  the  government  .was  placed  by  the  States 
General  in  the  handi  of  his  sister,  Anne  of  Beanjeiu  She  followed 
out  with  equal  ability  and  success  her  father's  policy.  A  revolt  of  the 
nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  was  suppressed,  and  the  duke, 
although  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  was  imprisoned.  To  prevent 
the  nobles  from  receiving  aid  from  Kichard  ill.,  Anne  encouraged 
Henry  Tudor  in  the  invasion  of  EngkncTwhich  ended  iu  the  battle 
of  Bofiworth  (1485).  The  regent  also  prepared  the  >vay  for  the 
annexation  of  the  last  of  the  great  French  provinces.  Francis  11.  of 
Brittany  died  in  1488,  leaving  the  duchy  to  his  daughter  Anne. 
Her  hand  was  sought  and  obtained  by  Maximilian,  who  was  marrieil* 
to  her  by  pix)xy.  But  Anne  of  Beaujeu  saw  the  danger  to  France  of  * 
such  a  union,  and  by  a  well-timed  invasion  of  Brittany  compelled 
the  duchess  to  marry  Charles  VIIL  Thus  a  double  wrong  was 
done  to  Maximilian ;  his  wife  was  taken  from  him,  and  his  daughter 
Margaret,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  France  as  its  destined  queen, 
was  ignominiou&ly  sent  back.  As  soon  as  he  had  settled  affairs  in 
Austria,  he  armed  for  a  war  with  France. 

The  reg^icy  now  came  to  an  end,  and  Charles  assumed  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  The  strength  which  France  had  attained 
imder  his  father  and  sister,  Charles  determined  to  employ  in  the 
enforcement  of  dynastic  claims  in  Italy.  But  first  he  had  to  settle 
the  differences  with  his  neighbours  so  as  to  avoid  attack  during  his 
absence.  Henry  VII.,  alienated  by  the  annexation  of  Brittany,  was 
conciliated  by  the  treaty  of  Staples  (1492).  With  Maximilian 
Charles  concluded  the  peace  of  Seclis  (1493),  by  which  Margaret's 
dowry,  Artois  and  Franche-Comt^,  were  restoredL  To  Fenlinand  ot 
Aragon  Charles  ceded  the  disputed  province  of  KouRsillon  by  the 
treaty  of  Barcelona  (1493).  Having  thus,  as  he  thought,  secund 
France  from  danger,  he  crossed  the  Alps  on  his  way  to  Naples  in 
September,  1494. 

IV.  Spain  fbom  1453  to  1521. 

§  14.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century  that  Spain  began 
t  o  assiune  the  posi  tion  of  a  European  power.  Hitherto  nl  1  its  energies 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  great  contest  with  the  Moors.  The 
contest  had  not  resulted  in  the  union  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
the  peninsula.  On  the  contrary,  the  various  provinces,  Navarre, 
Aragon,  Castile  jmd  Portugal,  remained  obstinately  opposed  to  each 
other.  And  within  each  province  there  was  equal  disunion. 
Liberty  had  been  developed  earlier  and  mo^e  completely  in  Spgin 
than  elsewhere.  In  Castile  and  Aragon  the  Cortes  rosscsacd  great 
3* 
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power,  and  in  the  latter  kingdom  there  existed  an  officer  called  the 
Justisa,  whose  authority  almost  overshadowed  that  of  the  Grown. 
But  it  was  fatal  to  Spain  that  the  interests  of  classes  always  clashed. 
Especially  destructive  were  the  quarrels  between  the  nobles  and  the 
citizen  class.  It  was  certain  that  as  soon  as  the  monarchy  was 
strong  enough  to  take  advantage  of  theso  divisions,  it  could  crush 
constitutional  liberty. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
peninsula,  is  important  only  as  a  link  between  France  and  S^iain. 
At  the  opening  of  this  period  it  had  become  connected  with  Aragon, 
through  the  marriage  of  Blanche,  heiress  of  Navarre,  with  John, 
viceroy  of  Aragon  for  his  brother  Alfonso  V.  They  had  one  son, 
Charles  of  Viana,  who  on  his  mother's  death  ought  to  have 
inherited  the  crown  of  Navarre.  But  he  was  kept  out  by  his 
father,  who  was  under  the  influence  of  a  second  wife  Joanna 
Henriquez.  The  result  was  a  war  between  father  and  son,  which 
was  ended  by  the  sudden  death  of  Charles  of  Viana  in  1461,  not 
without  suspicions  of  poison.  The  prince,  whose  early  death  was 
much  lamented  by  his  subjects,  left  two  sisters,  Blanche  and 
Eleanor.  The  elder  was  imprisoned  at  Orthez,  where  she  was 
poisoned  in  1464.  Eleanor,  the  reputed  murderess,  was  married  to 
Qaston  de  Foix,  and  brought  Navarre  to  her  husband's  family.  But 
the  kingdom  again  passed  into  female  hands,  and  through  a  grand- 
daughter of  Eleanor^s,  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  d'Albret, 
from  whom  it  was  conquered  in  X512  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

Aragon,  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  V.,  passed  to  his  brother  John  II. 
His  reign  was  a  period  of  incessant  warfare.  The  province  of 
Catalonia  had  been  united  to  Aragon  in  1137,  but  never  thoroughly 
amalgamated.  The  Catalans  had  been  warm  partisans  of  Charles  of 
Viana.  They  rebelled  against  John,  and  besieged  his  wife  in 
Barcelona.  To  obtain  assistance  from  France,  John  pledged  the 
counties  of  Roussillun  and  Cerdagne  to  Louis  XL  As  the  pledge 
was  not  redeemed,  the  provinces  were  annexed  to  France  till  their 
restitution  in  1493  by  the  treaty  of  Barcelona.  The  Catalans 
oflered  the  crown  to  Ken6  of  Anjou,  and  he  accepted  it  for  his  son 
John  of  Calabria,  the  knight-errant  of  the  15th  century.  He 
appeared  in  Catalonia  and  was  crowned,  but  his  adventurous  career 
was  closed  by  his  death  in  1470.  In  1472  John  11.  suppressed  the 
rebellion  and  re-entered  Barcelona.  He  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  France  for  the  re-conquest  of  Roussillon,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1479.  The  crown  of  Aragon  fell  to 
Ferdinand,  the  son  of  the  second  wife. 

In  Castile  the  year  1454  witnessed  the  death  of  John  IL,  patron 
of  the  famous  but  unfortunate  minister,  Alvaro  de  Luna.    His  son 
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ftod  successor  Henry  IV.  received  the  nickname  of  the  Impotent, 
and  his  reign  is  one  scene  of  anarchy.  He  divorced  his  first  wife 
Blanche  of  Navarre,  and  married  Joanna,  sister  of  Alfonso  V.  of 
Portugal.  In  1462  the  queen  gave  hirth  to  a  dauj^hter  Joanna,  but 
there  was  a  general  conviction  that  she  was  illegitimate.  So  strong 
was  this  feeling  that  the  nobles  forced  Henry  to  disinherit  htr  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Alfonsa  When  the  king  tried  to  break  this 
agreement,  a  party  of  the  nobles depC'Sed  him  with  theatrical  pomp 
at  Avila,  and  declared  Alfonso  king  in  his  place.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  Alfonso  died  (1468).  Henry  IV.  was 
again  acknowledged,  but  on  condition  that  the  crown  should  pass, 
after  his  death,  to  his  sister  Isabella.  In  1469  I'«nbella  married 
Ferdinand,  son  of  John  11.  of  Aragon.  The  marriage  was 
displeasing  to  the  king  and  to  many  of  the  Ca^tilians  ;  and  a  new 
efibrt  was  made  to  secure  the  crown  to  Joanna.  But  on  Henry  IV.'s 
death  in  1474,  Isabella  was  raised  to  the  thnme,  and  though  Joanna's 
uncle,  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal,  armed  in  defence  of  his  niece  he  was 
D)mpletely  nnsucoessfuL 

§  15.  'Jlie  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  created  the  unity  of 
Spain*  In  1479  tho  former  succeeded  his  father  in  Arngon,  and 
the  most  important  kingdoms  of  the  peninsula  were  brought  under 
one  government.  To  cement  the  newly-formed  union,  and  to 
divert  the  attention  of  malcontent  subjects,  the  new  monnrchs 
embarked  in  a  grand  cnisade  against  the  Moots,  x^ho  still  heM  the 
southern  districts  of  Spain.  In  1492  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
triumphant  end  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  nn  event  which  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  give  strength  to  the  central  government. 
But  the  subject  population  was  the  reverse  of  l.omogeneous. 
The  policy  of  the  sovereigns  was  to  base  political  upon  reli^tious 
unity.  'J'o  this  policy  was  due  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
Inquisition,  which  was  sanctioned  by  a  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  iu  1482. 
The  Inquisition,  in  spite  of  its  religious  duties,  was  a  royal  rather 
than  a  papal  institution,  and  in  later  limes  it  was  employed  as  a 
formidable  and  efficient  support  of  despotism.  But  it  was  fatal  to 
the  real  greatness  of  Spain.  The  two  most  industrious  and 
progressive  elements  of  its  population,  the  Jews  and  the  Moori*,  were 
either  expelled  or  crushed  by  religious  persecution. 

In  spite  of  these  blots  on  their  policy,  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Spain.  Geographical 
discoveries  gave  them  magnificent  dominions  in  the  new  world. 
People  began  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  heir  of  tliis  magnificent 
inheritance.  There  were  five  children  of  the  marriage,  a  son,  John, 
and  four  daughters,  Isabella,  Joanna,  C^^rine,  and  Mary.  The 
daughters  were  used  as  instruments  of  foreign  policy.    A  natural 
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object  was  the  union  of  Portugal  with  the  rest  of  Spain.  To 
facilitate  this  Isabella  was  married  to  Alfonso,  prince  of  Portugal. 
On  his  death,  the  widow  was  married  to  his  kinsman,  Emmanuel, 
who  became  king  of  Portugal  in  1495.  Isabella  herself  dietl  in 
giving  birth  to  a  child  in  1498,  but  to  keep  up  the  connection  with 
B{iain,  Emmanuel  was  induced  to  marry  her  youngest  sister,  Mary. 
The  second  daughter,  Joanna,  became  the  wife  of  Philip,  only  son 
of  Maximilian,  and  this  important  marriage  brought  to  the 
Hapsburgs  the  crown  of  &[)ain.  Catharine  was  married  to  Arthur, 
eldest  son  of  Henry  VI L,  and  after  his  death  to  his  brother, 
Henry  VIII.  To  cement  the  alliance  with  the  Hapsburgs,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  brought  about  a  marriage  between  their  only  son, 
John,  and  Margaret,  Maximilian's  daughter,  formerly  betrothed  to 
Charles  VIII.  of  France.  But  John  died  a  few  months  afterwards 
(1497),  and  Margaret  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child.  These  eyents 
left  the  succession  to  the  daughters,  and,  on  tho  death  of  the  eldest, 
to  Joanna,  the  wife  of  the  Archduke  Philip. 

In  1504  Ferdinand  was  brought  into  graved  difficulties  by 
Isabella's  death.  She  had  left  to  Ferdinand  the  regency  of  Castile 
for  their  daughter,  Joanna ;  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  this  would 
be  endured  by  Joannas  husband.  Philip  and  Joanna  came  over 
from  the  Netherlands  in  1505,  and  the  former,  supported  by  a  largo 
party  among  the  nobles,  compelled  his  father-in-law  to  resign  the 
regency,  and  to  withdraw  to  Aragon.  But  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  Philip  died,  leaving  two  infant  children,  Charles  and 
Ferdinand,  both  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  history.  Joanna's 
intellect,  never  very  powerful,  was  completely  overclouded  by  her 
husband's  death,  and  Ferdinand  was  enabled  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment of  Castile.  In  his  wrath  at  Philip^s  conduct,  and  his  anxiety 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  succession  to  Aragon,  he  had  concluded  a 
second  marriage  in  1505  with  Germaino  de  Foix.  But  there  were 
no  children  by  the  marriage. 

As  king  of  Sicily,  Ferdinand  was  closely  connected  with  Italian 
politics.  In  1504,  his  general,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  had  conquered 
Naples.  Cardinal  Ximencs,  the  greatest  of  Spanish  subjects,  made 
extensive  annexations  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  1512  Ferdi- 
nand himself  annexed  Navarre.  Thus  the  Sp-mish  inheritance 
became  more  extensive  and  imposing  than  ever.  In  his  later  days 
Ferdinand  began  to  feel  jealous  of  his  successor.  He  even  cherished 
the  idea  of  disinheriting  his  elder  in  favour  of  his  younger  grandson, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  1515  the  Catholic  king  died,  and 
Charles  L  became  king  of  Spain,  while  his  mother,  Joanna,  though 
still  living,  was  disregarded  by  her  own  son. 

§  16.  In  the  next  few  years  Spain  passed  through  an  important 
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crisis.  The  energetic  and  centralised  government  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  had  aroused  grave  oiecontent,  especially  among  the  nobles. 
The  accession  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  prince  seemed  to  offer  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  regaining  the  privileges  and  the  in- 
dependence that  had  been  lost  Had  they  succeeded,  the  newly- 
formed  unity  of  Spain  mnst  have  perished.  From  this  the  country 
was  saved  by  the  zeal  and  energy  of  one  man.  Cardinal  Ximencsi 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  undertook  the  government,  put  down  the 
malcontent  nobles,  and  enabled  Charles  to  receive  the  crown  with 
its  powers  undiminished.  For  these  invaluable  services  he  was 
treated  with  more  than  royal  ingratitude,  and  he  died  in  1517 
without  seeing  the  ])rinc6  for  whom  he  had  saved  a  kingdom. 

Charles  I.  of  Spain,  afterwards  the  emperor  Charles  Y.,  had  been 
born  at  Ghent  in  150Qt  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Nether- 
lands, without  any  knowledge  of  other  countries,  and  surrounded 
by  flatterers.  This  education  oltscured,  though  it  did  not  destroy, 
his  natural  talents  fijr  government.  He  soon  undid  all  the  work  of 
Ximenes.  By  his  reckless  promotion  of  Flemish  favourites  he 
disgusted  the  nobles,  by  his  despotism  and  his  demands  for  money 
he  alienated  the  citizens.  The  general  discontent  found  expression 
in  1521  in  a  great  rebellion  of  the  Spanish  communes.  Fortunately 
for  the  king  the  old  jealousies  between  nobles  and  citizens  prevented 
any  union  between  them,  the  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  its  heroic 
leader,  Juan  de  Padilla,  was  executed  in  1521.  But  before  this 
date  Charles  had  been  elected  to  the  empire,  and  Spain  entered 
upon  a  wholly  new  position  in  Europe. 

V.  Ottoman  kmpibe,  1453-1520. 

§  17.  The  Ottoman  Turks  established  an  independent  power  in 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  niins  of  the  Seljukian  empire.  Internal  disputes 
among  the  Greeks  gave  them  their  first  footing  in  Europe^in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  From  this  time  their  progress 
was  incessant.  Gradually  the  Greek  emperors  lost  all  their  domin- 
ions except  their  capital,  Constantinople,  which  was  saved  only  by 
the  strength  of  its  position.  In  1402  the  city  mnst  have  fallen  but 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet  I.  at  Angora,  by  the  Tartars 
under  Timour.  The  1'urks  recovered  their  shaken  power  with 
marvellous  rapidity.  In  1453,  Mohammed  II.,  the  seventh  of  the 
sultans,  and  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,\ook  Constantinople, 
and  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  Constantino  Palaeologus, 
perished  in  a  heroic  defence  of  his  capital.  The  cause  of  the 
Turkish  successes  in  Europe  is  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  self- 
sacrificing  heroism  inspired  by  their  religion,  but  still  more  In  the 
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superiority  of  their  civil  and  military  administratioii.  This  was 
based  on  their  employment  of  slaves.  Besides  the  captives  taken 
in  war,  a  regular  tax  of  children  was  imposed  on  the  conquered 
peoples.  These  children  were  subjected  to  a  rigorous  educatioo, 
comparable  only  to  that  of  the  Jesuits.  As  they  grew  up  they 
were  divided  into  two  classes.  Those  who  showed  intellectual 
vi£;our  were  drafted  into  the  civil  service,  where  they  formed  a  body 
of  perfectly  trained  and  submissive  administrators.  Those  who 
were  distinguished  by  physical  strength  were  added  to  the  famous 
corps  of  Janissaries,  long  the  backbone  of  the  Turkish  armies.  It 
was  this  complete  organisation,  under  the  absolute  control  of  a 
single  will,  which  made  the  Turks  so  vastly  superior  to  the 
imperfectly  united  nations  of  Europe. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  made  a  profound  impression  in  Europe. 
The  bolder  and  more  sanguine  spirits  urged  the  union  of  the 
western  princes  in  a  new  crusade.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that 
the  age  of  crusades  was  long  past.  Special  and  national  interests 
were  too  absorbing  to  allow  the  various  nations  to  combine  even  for 
a  common  object.  It  soon  became  evident  that  resistance  to  tho 
Turks  would  be  left  to  those  powers  which  were  most  immediately 
aflfected.  And  even  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  provoke  a  conflict. 
The  Venetians,  afraid  of  interruption  to  their  commerce,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  in  1454. 

Mohammed  II.  showed  no  immediate  eagerness  to  extend  his 
conquests.  His  first  care  was  to  settle  the  government  of  his  new 
capital.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  the  Greeks  to  reside. 
He  promised  his  protection  to  the  neighbouring  princes  who  were 
willing  to  pay  tribute.  But  even  had  he  wished  to  stop  short  in 
the  work  of  conquest,  events  were  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  do  so. 
From  1455  onwards  his  reign  was  one  of  ceaseless  military  activity, 
of  which  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a  brief  summary.  He  annexed 
the  province  of  Servia,  but  his  further  progress  westwards  was 
arrested  by  the  relief  of  Belgrad  in  1466.  In  the  south  he  wai  more 
successful.  The  duchy  of  Athens  was  taken  from  the  Florentine 
family  of  Acciajuoli.  George  and  Demetrius,  two  survivors  of  the 
house  of  Palffiologus,  were  driven  out  of  the  Morea,  and  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  was  annexed  except  the  few  possessions  of  Venice.  One 
after  another  Lesbos  and  other  islands  in  the  ^gean  were  conquered. 
Successful  resistance  was  made  only  by  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  the 
outpost  of  Christendom,  and  by  Scanderbeg,  the  Albanian  hero. 
All  this  time  Mohammed  II.  was  engaged  in  constant  wars  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  conquered  the  prince  of  Caramania,  the  old  rival  of 
the  Ottomans.  The  Sultan  was  also  occupied  with  the  reduction  of 
the  Danubian  principalities.    In  1462  he  annexed  Wallachia.    In 
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the  next  year  he  overran  Herzegovina  and  Montenegro,  and  in  1464 
he  cumpleted  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Bosnia.  Further 
acquisitions  in  this  direction  were  prevented  by  tlie  military 
activity  of  Hungary  under  Matthias  Corvinus.  Matthias  might 
have  been  able  to  drive  the  Turks  backwards,  had  he  not  been 
diverted  from  the  enterprise  by  his  wars  with  Bohemia  and 
Austria. 

The  progress  of  the  Turks  and  the  entreaties  of  Pope  Pius  II. 
at  last  drew  Venice  ioto  the  war  which  it  had  liitherto  shunned. 
But  the  war  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former  peace  had  1>eon 
discreditable.  Negropont  and  other  Venetian  possessions  in  Greece 
were  conquered.  The  death  of  IScanderbeg  in  1467  not  only 
deprived  the  Republic  of  its  most  valuable  ally,  but  hampered  it 
with  the  defence  of  Albania.  The  fortrcsst  s  of  Kroja  and  Scutari 
were  consequently  besieged  and  in  1479  Venice  had  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Constantinople,  by  wliich  Albania  and  most  of  the 
Greek  territories  were  surrendered,  and  the  rest  were  held  under 
Turkish  suzerainty.  Mohammed  II.  now  organised  an  Italian  ex- 
pedition, which  took  Otranto  in  1480,  and  caused  a  new  feeling  of 
alarm.  But  Otranto  was  restored  in  the  next  }  ear  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Mohammed  II.  at  the  age  of  fifty-rone. 

§  18.  The  Turkish  throne  was  now  contested  by  Mohammed's  two 
sons  Bajazet  and  Djem.  Biijazet  succeeded  in  defeating  his  younger 
but  more  capable  brother,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes.  The  Sultan,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  his  formidable  rival, 
paid  the  knights  45,000  ducats  a  year  to  keep  him  a  prisoner.  In 
1489  the  unfortunate  Djem  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  pope. 
Innocent  VIII.,  who  received  still  larger  sums  from  Bajazet. 
Alexander  VI.  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  captive  to  Charles 
VIIL,  but  was  suspected  of  being  bribed  to  poison  him  beforehand. 
At  any  rate  Djem  died  in  1495,  and  Bajazet  at  last  felt  his  throne 
to  be  secure. 

Bajazet  II.  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  his  predecessors  and 
successors.  With  some  interest  in  literature,  he  was  averse  to  war, 
and  dnring  his  reign  there  was  a  lull  in  Turkish  aggression.  But 
the  military  activity  of  his  subjects  compelled  him  occasionally  to 
divert  his  attention  from  peaceful  pursuits.  He  reduced  a  revolt  in 
Bosnia,  and  overran  Croatia.  Ho  was  also  involved  in  a  war  with 
Venice  which  was  ended  by  a  peace  in  1502.  The  Turks  were 
disgusted  with  their  indolent  ruler.  The  Janissaries  began  to  show 
that  turbulence  which  was  afterwards  so  fatal  to  the  empire. 
Bajazefs  son,  Selim,  was  the  favourite  of  the  soldiers.  Supported 
by  them,  he  deposed  his  father,  who  died  of  poison  (1512).  Selim 
L  commenced  his  reign  with  the  murder  of  all  his  brothers,  a 
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practice  which  became  the  invariable  coDComitant  of  each  sultan's 
accession. 

§  19.  Under  Selim  I.,  a  ferocious  and  warlike  prince,  the  Turku 
rcaunoed  that  career  of  conquest,  which  had  been  interrupted  sinco 
the  death  of  Mohammed  XL  From  15L4  to  1516  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  and  conquered  Mesopotamia.  'J'ho 
Persians  were  Mohammedans,  but  of  the  sect  of  llin  ShiiteSy  wha 
xhowed  especial  reverence  to  AH,  Mohammed's  son-in-law,  and 
regarded  him  as  the  lawful  successor  of  the  prophet.  1'he  orthodox 
Mohammedans,  or  Sonnites,  to  whom  the  Turks  belonged,  acknow- 
ledged the  intermediate  Caliphs,  Abou  Bekir,  Omar  and  Othmnn, 
who  ruled  before  Ali.  They  regarded  the  Shiitcs  with  far  greater 
abhorrence  than  they  did  the  Christian  heretics.  In  1516  Selim 
attacked  and  conquered  Syria.  He  then  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt,  where  the  ancient  Caliphs  still  retained  a  shadow  of  their 
former  power,  at  once  ruled  and  protected  by  tho  Mamelukes.. 
E;;ypt  was  speedily  reduced,  and  the  last  of  the  Abasside  Caliphs, 
Motawakkel,  was  removed  to  die  in  obscurity  in  Constantinople. 
From  this  time  the  Turkish  sultans  were  regarded  as  the  successors 
to  the  Caliphate,  and  thus  became  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal 
heads  of  Islam.  Egypt  was  by  far  the  most  important  Turkish 
conquest  since  that  of  Constantinople.  It^ave  the  last  blow  to  the 
commerce  of  Venice  by  securing  to  the  Turks  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Levant.  Soon  after  this  great  success,  as  he  was  planning  an 
attack  upon  Rhodes,  Selim  I.  died  of  the  plague  (1520).  His  son  and 
successor,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  became  the  able  rival  of  tho 
great  European  princes  of  the  16th  century. 


CHAl^TER  n. 

WARS  IN  ITALY,  1494-1519. 

§  1.  Possible  claimants  to  the  crown  of  Naples :  Charles  VIII.'s  invasion 
solicited  by  revolted  barons  and  by  Lodovico  Sforza.  §  2.  Rapid  success 
of  the  French  in  Italy ;  league  formed  again>t  them ;  Charles'  return  ; 
battle  of  Fornovo.  §  3.  Loss  of  Naples  by  the  French ;  death  of 
Charles  VIII.  §  4.  Louis  XII.  conqueis  Mi  inn ;  partition  of  Naples 
with  Spain ;  French  exi)elled  from  Naples  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 
§  5.  Alexander  VI.  and  Caesar  Borgia :  reduction  of  Romngiia ;  death 
of  the  Pope  and  fall  of  Casar.  §  6.  Julius  II. ;  the  League  of  Cambrny ; 
the  Holy  League ;  the  French  lose  Milan ;  death  of  Louis  XII.  and  of 
Julius  II.  §7.  Florence  under  Savonarola ;  his  fall;  Sodejiti  gonfa- 
lonier for  life ;  restoration  of  the  Medici.  §  8.  Francis  I.  invades 
Italy  ;  battle  of  Marignano ;  conquest  of  Milan ;  treaty  between 
Francis  and  Leo  X. 

S  1.  Tub  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and  bis  son  Alfonso  of 
Calabria  provoked  a  rebellion  among  the  Neapolitan  barons  (H85), 
wiiicb  had  important  ultimate  results.  The  claims  advanced  by 
the  1  opes  to  the  suzerainty  of  Naples  gave  them  frequent  causes  of 
quarrel  with  the  king,  and  Innocent  YIII.  supported  the  insurgents. 
It  was  decided  to  bring  forward  a  claimant  to  the  throne  in 
opposition  to  Ferdinand.  There  were  two  families  from  which  such 
a  claimant  might  he  chosen,  those  of  Aragon  and  Anjou.  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  the  lawful  son  of  John  II.,  might  claim  Naples  against 
his  bastard  cousin.  In  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  old  H6n^  of  Pro- 
vence had  died  in  1480^  and  his  only  descendant  was  Hend  of 
Lorraine,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Yolande.  But  the  elder  B^n^ 
had  disinherited  his  grandson,  and  bad  left  his  possessions  and 
claims  to  his  nephew,  Charles  of  Maine,  'i  he  latter  had  died  in  • 
1481  after  making  a  will  in  &vour  of  Louis  XL  By  the  wills, 
therefore,  of  R^nd  le  Bon  and  Charles  of  Maine,  their  rights,  such 
as  they  were,  to  the  crown  of  Naples  might  be  claimed  by  Charles 
VIIL  But  the  Neapolitans  do  not  appear  to  have  recogniseil  these 
wills,  and  the  crown  was  offered  to  \f6n6  of  Lorraine.  He  was  at 
this  time  at  the  French  court  endeavouring  to  establish  his  claim 
to  his  grandfathers  county  of  Provenoe.  In  this  hopeless  pursuit 
he  wasteil"  the  time  which  might  have  given  him  the  throne  of 
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Naples.  Vesselft  waited  for  him  in  vain  at  Genoa,  and  at  last  the 
barons  surrendered  on  promise  of  a  complete  amnesty.  In  defiance 
of  this  promise,  they  were  seized  and  shut  up  in  prison,  from  which 
few  of  them  came  out  alive.  A  small  number  of  nobles,  who  had 
declined  to  put  their  faith  in  princes,  remained  in  exile,  and  were 
impelled  by  the  fate  of  their  comrades  to  take  vigorous  measures 
of  revenge.  'I'heir  leaders  were  the  princes  of  Salerno  and  Bisignan, 
the  heads  of  the  house  of  San  Severino.  They  repaired  to  Venice, 
now  as  ever  the  enemy  of  Naples,  and  asked  advice  as  to  whom 
they  should  appeal  to  for  aid.  The  choice  lay  between  Rdn^  of 
Lorraine,  the  hereditary  Angevin  claimant,  Charles  YI1L,  who 
fclaimed  to  represent  the  same  family  by  the  wills  of  F^ne  I.  and 
nU  nephew,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  the  representative  of  the 
legitimate  Aragonese  line.  B^n^  had  shown  his  incapacity,  the 
Venetians  feared  any  increase  of  the  maritime  power  of  Spain, 
so  by  their  advice  it  was  determined  to  apply  to  France,  whither 
the  prince  of  Salerno  proceeded  in  1492. 

Meanwhile  events  occurred  elsewhere  to  facilitate  the  French 
invasion.  Lodovico  Sforza  was  still  scheming  to  supplant  his 
nephew  in  the  duchy  of  Milan.  But  Gian  Galeazzo  had  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Alfonso  of  Calabria,  who  was  likely  to  inter- 
fere on  behalf  of  his  son-in-law.  Lodovico,  therefore,  looked  round 
for  allies  who  might  assist  him  in  a  possible  war  against  Naples.  The 
Medici  were  the  oldest  allies  of  the  Sforzas,  but  the  rash  conduct  of 
Piero  de  Medici  convinced  Lodovico  that  he  would  probably  find 
Florence  hostile.  This  compelled  him  to  look  outside  Italy.  •  His 
immediate  object  was  to  hamper  the  Neapolitan  ralers  so  as  to 
prevent  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Milan.  This  might  be 
done  by  a  French  invasion,  though  he  had  no  desire  or  expectation 
that  Naples  would  be  conquered.  In  1493  he  sent  to  the  French 
court  Galeazzo  da  San  Severino,  a  relative  of  the  prince  of  Salerno, 
to  co-operate  with  him  in  urging  on  the  invasion. 

Charles  VIII.  was  at  this  time  under  the  influence  of  two  low- 
born  ministers,  Etienne  de  Vers  and  Guillaume  Briconnet,  both  of 
whom  were  won  over  by  the  Italian  envoys.  The  duke  of  Bourbon 
and  the  most  prominent  nobles  of  France  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
the  king,  but  in  vain.  In  1494  Charles  advanced  to  Lyons,  and 
thence  crossed  the  Alps  by  Mont  Gen^vre.  Milan  was  his  ally 
and  Venice  was  neutral,  so  that  he  met  with  no  opposition  in 
northern  Italy.  Lodovico  Sforza  obtained  the  object  of  his  intrigues. 
Gian  Galeazzo  died  suddenly  at  Piacenza,  and  his  uncle  was 
accepted  as  duke  of  Milan.  The  French  troops  in  Bomagna  warded 
off  danger  from  Naples.  Gian  Galeazzo  left  an  infant  son,  Francesco, 
but  he  was  passed  over. 
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§  2.  There  were  three  advantageous  points  for  resistance  to  an 
army  invading  Italy,  at!  the  entrances  into  Tuscany,  the  Papal 
States,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  passes  of  the  Appennines 
which  divide  Lombardy  from  Tuscany  were  commanded  hy  Floren- 
tine fortresses,  but  no  measures  were  taken  for  their  defence.  This 
was  the  rcsnlt  of  a  misunderstanding  between  Piero  de  Medici  and 
his  subjects.  The  Florentines  were  attached  to  the  French  alliance 
both  by  commercial  connection  and  by  old  Guelf  traditions. 
They  were  alienated,  therefore,  by  Piero's  close  relations  with  t|je 
rulers  of  Naples.  The  party  of  opposition  to  il^e  Medici  rule  was 
immensely  strengthened  by  foreign  politics.  Thiy  had  alieady* 
opened  a  connection  with  the  French  king  before  he  entered  Italy. 
When  Charles  had  advanced  as  far  as  Pisa,  Piero  made  a  sudden 
resolution  to  Fave  himself  from  domestic  sedition  by  a  complete 
chanse  of  policy.  He  made  his  way  to  the  French  camp,  and 
agreed  to  cede,  not  only  Pisa,  but  Leghorn,  Sarzana.  Sarzanello  and 
Pietrasanta.  This  complete  abandonment  of  their  interests  was 
even  more  exasperating  to  the  Florentines  than  his  previous 
opposition  to  the  French.  On  his  return  to  the  city,  Piero  found 
that  a  revolt  had  begun.  He  fled  to  Venice,  his  family  was 
exiled,  and  a  republic  was  proclaimed  in  Florence.  Charles  VIII. 
now  entered  the  city  as  its  pretended  conqueror,  and  made  the  most 
extreme  demands.  But  the  republican  leaders,  and  Lotably  Piero 
Capponi,  showed  unexpected  spirit,  and  ultimately  a  treaty  was 
concluded  which  confirmed  the  cession  of  the  fortres8es,^but  only  on 
condition  that  tliey  should  be  restored  when  Charles  entered  Naples 
or  returned  to  France. 

In  Naples,  Ferdinand  L  had  died  before  the  French  invasion  in 
Jitnuary,  1494.  His  son  and  successor,  Alfonso  II.,  who  had 
obtained  unmerited  repute  as  a  commander  through  his  boasted 
expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Otranto,  displayed  at  the  crisis  equal 
incafiacity  and  cowardice.  He  entrusted  the  command  of  the 
army  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  and  that  of  the  fleet  to  his  brother 
Fi-ederic  of  Tarentum.  The  army  was  now  encamped  at  Viterlx), 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Papal  States.  The  eyes  of  all  Italy  were 
fixed  on  this  spot  in  the  expectation  of  a  decisive  conflict.  But 
the  French  were  again  favoured  by  their  marvellous  pood  fortune, 
Ferdinand  withdrew  with  his  troops  to  Rome,  and  Cliarles  VIII. 
entered  Viterbo  unopposed.  He  marclied  thence  upon  Kome,  and 
the  enemy  again  w^ithdrew.  Alexander  VI.  shut  himself  up  in  the 
Cattle  of  St.  Angelo.  Charles  refused  to  listen  to  those  who  urged 
him  to  depose  the  pope,  and  was  satisfied  to  extort  a  treaty,  by 
which  four  papal  towns  were  temporarily  ceded  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  Djem,  brother  of  Bajazet  II.,  was  handed  over  to  the 
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French,  as  a  possible  instrumeDt  in  the  projected  crusade  a<^inst 
the  Turks,  and  Csesar  Borgia,  the  pope's  son,  became  a  hostage  for 
his  father.  But  Caesar  soon  escaped,  and  Djem  died,  i)robably  of 
poison. 

Alfonso  of  Naples,  terriBed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  French, 
and  conscious  that  his  cruel  rule  had  alienated  )iis  subjects,  abdi 
cated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand,  who  was  too  young  to  have 
incurred  enmity.  Ferdinand  II.,  his  father  having  retired  to  die  in 
Sicily,  advanced  with  his  army  to  San  Germano  on  the  frontier, 
which  a  mountain- pass  and  the  river  Garigllano  rendered  easily 
defensible.  But  the  news  of  a  revolt  in  Naples  compelled  him  to 
withdr^iw  to  the  capital,  and  the  French  army  again  met  with  no 
opposition.  1  he  Neapolitan  citizens  compelled  Ferdinand  to  fly  to 
Ischia.  Charles  YIII.  now  realised  his  wildest  desires ;  he  entered 
Naplcit,  and  was  crowned  king. 

But  the  marvellous  success  of  the  French  arms,  which  the 
historian  Comraines  calls  "a  true  mystery,"  had  effected  a  great 
chanc;e  in  the  st^ntiments  of  the  Italian  powers.  Lodovico  Sforza 
had  never  anticipated  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  had  reason  for 
nlarm.  Louis  of  Orleann,  Charles'  cousin,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  at  Asti  on  the  border  of  Lombardy,  laid  claim  to  Milan 
as  the  grandson  of  Valentina  Yisconti.  1  he  French  invasion  had 
given  Milan  to  Lodovico,  it  might  also  deprive  him  of  it.  lie  was 
now  as  anxious  to  oppose  Charles  VIII.  as  he  had  previously  been 
to  befriend  him.  Venice  was  roused  from  its  neutrality  by  the 
threatened  establishment  of  a  new  and  overwhelming  yiower  in 
Italy.  Foreign  princes,  too,  felt  their  interests  to  be  at  stake. 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  as  king  of  Sicily,  was  opposed  to  the  possession 
of  Naples  by  France.  Maximilian  was  roused  by  the  news  that 
Charles  VIII.  had  designs  on  the  empire  1'he  envoys  of  theso 
powers  met  at  Venice.  The  news  that  Charles  had  passed  Viterba 
hastened  their  deliberations.  A  league  was  concluded  between 
Milan,  Venice,  the  Po^^e,  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian*,  which  was 
really  directed  against  France,  though  its  avowed  object  was  only 
mutual  protection  against  attack. 

Meanwhile  in  Naples  Charles*  conduct  was  unwise  and  im- 
prudent. He  took  no  pains  to  conciliate  his  new  subjects,  and 
the  nobles,  even  the  Angevin  partisans,  were  especially  ill-treated. 
All  offices  were  conferred  upon  Frenchmen.  The  news  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  league  at  Venice  decided  Charles  to  return  to 
France.  Leaving  some  of  his  troops  under  different  commanders 
to  uphold  French  interests,  he  set  out  on  the  land  journey.  Ho 
passed  through  Kome,  whence  Alexander  VI.,  conscious  of  frauds 
lied  to  Orvieto.    Through  Siena  Charles  came  to  Pisa.    Hitherto 
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he  had  taken  no  Bteps  to  fulfil  his  treaty  with  the  Florentines. 
He  had  given  liberty  to  the  Pisans,  who  had  been  subject  to 
Florence  since  1406,  and  this  was  resented  by  the  Florentines. 
Charles'  evil  genius  on  this  joiu-ney  was  the  count  of  Ligny,  who 
induced  him  not  to  surrender  the  fortresses,  but  to  leave  them 
occupied  by  French  garrisons.  After  thus  weakening  his  army, 
the  king  proceeded  through  the  Appennines  towards  Lombardy. 

la  northern  Italy,  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  determined  to 
prosecute  his  private  plans  upon  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Sallying 
out  of  Asti,  he  captiured  Novara.  This  attack  on  one  cf  their 
members  gave  the  league  their  desired  pretext  for  hostilities.  A 
large  army  was  collected  at  the  entrance  of  Lombardy  prepared 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  ihe  French.  Charles  VJIL  was  thus 
compelled  to  fight  a  battle  at  Fomovo,  6  July,  1495.  The  battle 
was  njerely  a  confused  skirmish,  in  which  neither  side  could  claim 
a  victory.  But  the  French  were  enabled  to  continue  their  journey 
unmolested.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  left  to  fight  out  his  own 
quarrel.  Charles  might  have  done  ^reat  injury  to  Lodovico  Sforza 
by  espousing  the  cause  of  Gian  Galeazzo's  infant  son.  But  he 
refused  either  to  assist  his  cousin  or  to  prejudice  his  cause  in  any  way. 

§  3.  No  sooner  was  the  king*s  back  turned  than  affairs  in  Naples 
began  to  go  badly  for  the  French.  Their  evil  rule  did  much  to 
obliterate  Irom  the  minds  of  the  natives  the  misdeeds  of  their 
former  king^.  Ferdinand  IL  took  advantage  of  this  reaction  in 
men's  opinions.  He  received  assistance,  both  men  and  ships,  from\ 
the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  Venetian  fleet  under  the  marquis  of 
Mautua  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  In  return  for  this,  he  promised 
to  cede  to  Venice  five  important  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  including 
Otranio  and  Brindisi.  Returning  from  exile  Ferdinand  commenced 
the  roconquest  of  his  lost  kingdom.  One  place  after  another 
opened  its  gates.  The  city  of  Naples  received  him  with  enthusiasm, 
though  the  citadel  was  for  some  time  held  by  the  French  under 
the  marquis  of  Montpensier.  At  length,  ^  no  assistance  came^ 
from  France,  the  citadel  was  evacuated,  and  Montpensier  with  his 
army,  after  endunng  a  siege  in  Atella,  surrendered  to  Ferdinand. 
Calabria  held  out  longest  under  d'Aubigny,  the  ablest  of  the  French 
commanders,  but  he  too  had  to  yield.  Ferdinand  did  not  live 
long  to  enjoy  his  triumph.  Alter  marrying  his  father's  half-sister, 
Joanna,  he  died  suddenly  in  1496.  He  was  surceeded  by  his  uncle 
Frederick  of  Tarentum,  the  fifth  king  who  had  worn  the  crown  of 
Naples  within  less  than  three  years. 

Meanwhile  Charles  VIII.  was  occupied  with  tournaments  and 
other  pleasures.  In  his  intervals  of  leisure  he  had  two  Italian 
questions  to  consider;  wlieihcr  to  afsist  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
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wa3  reduced  to  great  straits  in  Novara,  and  secondly,  how  to 
preserve  the  vanishing  French  power  in  Naples.  At  court  there 
were  two  contending  parties.  One  wislicd  to  conclude  a  peace  and 
to  withdraw  from  Italian  politics  altogether ;  the  other,  headed  by 
Bri9onnet,  saw  its  intcn^st  in  the  prolongation  of  the  war.  At  last 
the  peace  party  prevailed  so  far  as  to  open  negotiations  with 
Lodovico  Sforza,  and  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Vercelli.  By  this 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  allowed  to  quit  Novara,  and  Sforza 
promised  to  equip  two  vessels  for  the  relief  of  the  castles  of  Naples. 
But  the  latter  promise  was  constantly  evaded,  and  Philippe  de 
Commines,  a  member  of  the  party  of  peace,  failed  to  persuade 
Venice  to  accept  the  treaty. 

Charles  VIIL  lived  for  three  years  after  his  return,  during  which 
he  did  nothing  either  for  Italy  or  France.  He  ditd  at  Amboise  in 
April,  1498.  His  understanding  was  as  feeble  as  his  person  was 
deformed,  and  it  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  made  such  a  man  tho 
conqueror  of  Italy  at  a  time  when  that  country  was  in  tlie  zenith 
of  its  civilisation.  Charles'  three  children  had  died  before  him, 
and  the  crown  now  fell  for  tho  fourth  time  in  French  history  to  a 
collateral  line,  in  the  per^on  of  Louis  of  Orleans.  By  Charles  VIII.'s 
death,  Brittany  was  again  severed  from  the  crown,  as  it  passed  to 
his  widow  Anne.  Louis  XII.,  anxious  to  recover  so  important  a 
province,  induced  Alexander  VI.  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  his 
wifo  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  This  preliminary  accomplished, 
^  Louis  at  once  married  Anne  of  Brittany. 

§  4.  Louis  X II. *8  accession  was  an  important  event  for  Italy.  Not 
only  did  he  inherit  his  predccefsor's  claims  to  Naples,  but  ho 
possessed  a  personal  claim  upon  Milan,  which  he  had  already 
shown  his  intention  to  assert.  Ho  was  urged  on  by  his  minister 
George  of  Amboise,  who  had  designs  on  the  papaoy,  which  he  hoped 
to  attain  by  making  his  mascer  powerful  in  Italy.  And  in  Italy 
itself  circumstances  were  favourable  to  the  French.  The  Venetians, 
always  rivals  of  Milan  in  northern  Italy,  were  at  this  time  on 
especially  bad  terms  with  Lodovico  Sfjrza.  Florence  was  occupied 
in  the  siege  of  Pisa,  and  though  it  owed  its  disasters  to  France,  it 
still  clung  to  the  French  alliance  as  the  only  means  of  recovering 
its  losses.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  had  schemes  for  the  aggrandiso* 
ment  of  his  son  Ctesar  Borgia,  which  went  far  beyond  the  nepotism 
of  his  predecessors,  and  he  hoped  to  accomplish  them  with  the 
assistance  of  France.  It  was  this  hope  which  made  him  so  com- 
pliant in  granting  Louis*  divorce:  ho  gave  the  cardinaPs  hat  to 
George  of  Amboise,  and  encouraged  his  ambitious  hopes.  To 
Venice  Louis  promised  Cremona  and  the  Ghiara  d'Ad<]a,  to 
Florence  aid  against  Pisa,  and  to  the  pope  Fronch  troops  for  th* 
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conquest  of  Romagna.  Having  thus  purchased  allies,  he  despatched 
an  army  across  the  Alps  in  1499.  Its  success  was  immediate. 
Lodovico  Sforza  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Swiss,  and  Milan  opened  its 
gates  to  the  French.  Louis  now  appeared  in  i)er8on  to  enjoy  his 
triumph,  and  appointed  Trivulcio  governor  of  Milan.  Trivulcio 
was  liimself  a  Milanese  citizen,  driven  into  the  service  of  France 
by  hostility  to  Lodovico  Sforza.  He  ruled  in  the  interests  of  his 
own  party,  and  soon  alienated  his  subjects.  Lodovico  took 
advantage  of  this  to  return  to  Lombardy,  and  recovered  Milan  u& 
easily  as  ho  had  lost  it.  But  the  French  army  strengthened  by 
reinforcements  renewed  the  war.  The  Swiss  in  Lodovico's  service, 
being  forbidden  to  fight  a<^inst  their  fellow-countrymen,  were 
compelled  to  desert  him.  He  was  given  up  to  the  French  and 
imprisoned  iu  the  castle  of  Loches,  where  he  died  after  ten  years' 
captivity.  Thus  he  exiiated  his  own  ehort-sighted  policy  in 
calling  the  French  into  Italy. 

Having  thus  accomplished  his  fii*st  object,  Louis  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  reduction  of  Naples.  It  was  in  vain  that  king 
Frederick  offered  to  become  the  tributary  of  Fmnce.  But  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  bad  claims  upon  Naples  and  Louis  was  unwilling  to 
incur  the  hostility  of  Spain.  Accordingly,  a  treaty  of  partition  was 
arranged  at  Granada  (1500).  Louis  was  to  have  Abruzzi  and  Terra 
di  Lavoro  with  the  title  of  king,  while  Ferdinand  was  to  receive 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  the  provinces  which  lay  nearest  to  his  own 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  The  unccrupulous  character  of  this  treaty  wav 
disguised  by  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the  conquest  of  Naples  was 
men'ly  the  preliminary  of  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  Frederick  of 
Naples,  who  expected  nothing  but  friendship  from  the  king  of  Aragon, 
could  make  no  resistance.  He  surrendered  Najiks  to  ihe  French 
in  1501,  and  ended  his  life  a  prisoner  in  France. 

Thus  the  first  object  of  the  treaty  of  Granada  was  attained ;  the 
partition  proved  more  difficult.  A  quarrel  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards  soon  developed  into  open  war.  The  military  skill  of  the 
Spanish  commander,  Gonial vo  de  Cordova,  triumph(d  in  every 
contest.  Defeated  in  the  battles  of  Seminara  and  Cerignola,  the 
French  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  and  Naples  was  annexed  to 
Spain  (1503).  In  1504  a  large  French  army  attempted  the  recovery 
of  Naples'  but  it  was  completely  routed  by  Gonsalvo  on  the 
Garigliano.  Piero  do  Medici,  who  fought  on  the  French  side  in 
the  battle,  was  drowned  in  the  river. 

§  5.  Meanwhile  the  papal  states  had  been  the  scene  of  momentous 
events.  Alexander  VI.  reaped  all  the  advantages  he  had  hoped  to 
gain  fi-om  the  French  alliance.  Ceesar  Borgia  was  his  second  son, 
and  had  been  destined  for  promotion  in  the  church.    But  he  soou 
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wearied  of  this  career,  muixlered  his  brother  the  duke  of  Grandia, 
and  induced  the  pope  to  embark  in  schemes  for  his  temporal  ag- 
grandisement. His  object  was  to  form  a  gi'eat  secular  power  out 
of  the  states  of  the  church.  The  assistance  of  French  troops  en- 
abled him  to  conquer  Homagna,  which  had  long  been  divided 
among  a  number  of  practically  independent  princes.  By  a  policy 
of  unscrupulous  cruelty,  Caesar  succeeded  in  establishing  a  strong 
central  government  in  the  hitherto  distracted  province.  With  an 
unscrupulous  ability,  which  extorted  the  admiration  of  Machiavelli, 
he  extended  his  |X)wer  over  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  Peru'j^ia,  and  other 
important  territories.  When  his  adherents  ap[^eared  untrustworthj', 
he  entrapped  them  at  Sinigaglia  and  murdered  them.  His  power 
was  supreme  in  central  Italy,  and  he  began  to  meditate  the 
conquest  of  Tuscany.  But  he  had  always  to  face  the  danger  that 
the  two  chief  supports  of  his  power  might  fail  him.  The  French 
were  not  unlikely  to  become  hostile,  and  his  father  might  die.  To 
make  himself  independent  of  France,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
Neapolitan  war  to  enter  into  relations  w^ith  Spain.  But  his  chief 
object  was  to  secure  his  power  against  a  probable  reaction  after  his 
father^s  death.  He  secured  a  majority  among  the  cardinals  so  as 
to  dictate  the  choice  of  a  new  po]>e.  All  persons  in  Rome  whose 
hostility  was  feared  were  removed  by  poison  or  the  dagger.  But 
his  carefully  devise  \  [wlicy  proved  a  failure.  The  received  account 
of  Alexander  VI/s  death  is  that  he  and  his  son  accidentally  drank 
the  poison  prepared  for  the  Caruinal  of  Corneto.  The  pope  ditd, 
and  though  Cajsar  Borgia  recovered,  his  lifd  was  for  some  time  in 
danger.  This  unforeseen  accident  prevented  his  taking  the  necessary 
steps,  and  enabled  his  enemies  to  concert  their  measures  without 
oppo&ifion.  The  choice  of  the  cardinals  fell  first  on  Francesco 
Piccolomini,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  HI.  but  died  within  a  few 
days.  'i*he  cardinals  reassembled  and  elected  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
a  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  became  poj)e  with  the  title  of 
Julius  If,  The  great  object  of  Julius'  ambition  was  to  extend  the 
papal  power,  and  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  Csesar  Borgia's 
conquests  for  that  pur[}ose.  Caesar  was  imprisoned  and  com{)ellfd 
to  surrender  his  territories  to  the  papacy.  On  his  release  he  es- 
caped to  Naples,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  Gonsalvo  ^  Cordova 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  After  three  years*  captivity  he 
escaped  to  Navan-e,  where  he  perished  in  a  civil  war  in  1510-^^ 

§  6.  The  Borgias  had  within  three  years  consolidated  iflftcrer 
Avhicfi  they  intended  to  make  their  own.  In  this  they  faiM^and 
the  fruits  of  their  success  were  reaped  by  the  papacy.  Thanks  to  bis 
predecessor,  Julius  II.  was  a  stronger  temporal  prince  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  been.    But  he  was  too  active  and  restless  to 
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remaiii  conteDted  with  this.  Ho  wished  to  recover  all  the  territory 
to  which  the  papal  see  could  lay  claims.  Venice  was  in  possession 
of  Faenaca,  Rimini  and  Bavenna,  and  Julius  was  determined  to  wrest 
them  from  her.  For  this  purpose  he  made  use  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  European  princes  regarded  the  republic  The  Venetians 
had  remained  selfishly  aloof  from  the  contests  in  Italy,  and  had 
sot^ht  to  aggrandise  themselves  by  means  of  the  disasters  of  other 
states.  Louis  XIL  of  France  was  anxious  to  recover  Cremona  and 
Ghiara  d* Adda,  with  which  he  had  purchased  the  Venetian  alliance, 
and  also  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  resented  the  loss  of  the  five 
Apulian  ports  which  had  been  ceded  to  Venice  in  1495  in  return 
for  aasistaoce  in  the  reconquest  of  Naples  from  the  French.  Maxi- 
milian liad  old  grounds  of  quarrel  with  tho  repubh'c,  both  as 
emperor  and  as  duke  of  Austria.  Julius  II.  took  advantage  of  these 
various  grievances  to  form  a  general  league  against  Venice  at 
Cambray  in  1508.  The  campaign  was  begun  by  tho  French  in 
1509.  The  Venetian  army  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Agnadello 
or  Vaila.  Julius  IL  annexed  Faenza,  Rimini  aud  Ravenna,  while 
Otranto,  Brindisi  and  the  other  ports  were  regained  by  Naples.  The 
power  of  Venice  seemed  on  the  vei*ge  of  complete  annihilation,  but 
it  was  saved  by  the  quarrels  which  broke  out  among  its  enemies. 

Julius  II.  had  no  sooner  gained  one  object  than  with  startling 
suddenness  he  started  in  pursuit  of  another.  He  had  himself  been 
an  active  partisan  of  Charles  VIII.,  but  circumstances  had  changed, 
and  he  determined  to  free  Italy  from  the  foreigners.  His  first 
hostility  was  directed  i^inst  the  French,  but  to  oppose  them  he 
had  to  make  use  of  the  ix>wer  of  Spain.  In  1510  he  absolved  the 
Venetians  from  the  interdict  he  had  issued  against  them,  and  de- 
tached Ferdinand  from  the  league  of  Cambray.  Thus  Italy  was 
again  convulsed  by  a  new  war.  At  first  the  pope  was  unsuccessful. 
A  revolt  in  Bologna  gave  that  city  to  the  French,  and  Julius  returned 
discomfited  to  Rome.  But  a  hasty  move  on  the  part  of  the  French 
king  roused  him  to  new  vigour.  Louis  XII.  summoned  a  general 
council  at  Pisa  and  threatened  to  try  and  depose  the  pope.  This 
interference  with  ecclesiastical  afhire  alienated  the  Eurofsean  princes, 
and  Julius  II.  was  enabled  to  conclude  the  so-called  Holy  League 
in  October,  1511.  Its  membera  were  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  the 
Cs^Uj^^Henry  VIU.  of  England  and  the  Swiss.  The  war  begun 
"ml^H^ith  the  siege  of  Bologna,  which  was  saved  by  the  energy 
of  the  ySuthful  French  commander,  Gaston  de  Foix.  Bergamo  and 
Brescia,  which  had  been  seized  by  Venice,  were  reconquered  by  the 
French.  Gaston  de  Foix,  raised  to  the  summit  of  &me  by  these 
victories,  marched  towards  Rome.  On  his  way  he  had  to  fight  with 
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the  ai-my  of  the  League  at  Ravenna.  He  won  a  glorious  victory,  but 
was  himself  slain  at  the  age  of  23.  His  death  was  more  fatal  to 
the  French  than  his  victory  had  been  to  their  enemies.  His 
successor,  La  Palisse,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Lombardy.  There 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Swiss  and  driven  out  of  Italy  into  France. 
The  duchy  of  Milan  was  given  to  Maximilian  Sforza,  the  eldest  son 
of  Lodovico,  and  thus  the  Swiss  thought  to  repair  the  wrong  they 
had  done  to  the  father.  But  Brescia  and  Bei^mo  were  restored  to 
Venice,  and  the  pope  seized  upon  Parma  and  Piacenza. 

The  loss  of  Milan  was  not  the  only  disaster  the  French  had  to 
undergo.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  drove  John  d'Albret  from 
Navarro  and  annexed  that  kingdom.  Henry  VIII.  and  Maxi- 
milian invaded  France,  took  several  towns,  and  routed  some 
French  troops  at  Guinegnte.  To  divert  the  attention  of  England 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  was  induced  to  cross  the  border,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  at  Flodden.  Louis  XII.  was  compelled  to  make 
pe)cp.  In  April,  1513,  he  concluded  a  truce  at  Ortbez  with  Fer- 
dinand, leaving  Navarre  in  his  hands.  Peace  was  made  with 
England  in  1514,  and  Louis  married  Henry  VII I. 's  sister  Mary. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  failure  of  his  Italian  policy,  and  ditd 
1  Jan.,  1515.  He  had  been  a  popular  king  of  France,  where  his 
easy  good  nature  and  his  economy  had  done  much  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  a  government  which  had  been  built  up  by  harsher  measures. 
But  he  wasted  the  resources  of  the  country  in  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement from  which  France  had  little  or  nothing  to  gain. 

Before  he  could  witness  the  final  humiliation  of  France,  Julius  II. 
had  died  (21  February,  1513).  He  was  guiltless  of  the  nepotism 
which  aroused  such  enmity  against  his  predecessors.  His  nephew, 
Francesco  della  Hovere,  obtained  Urbino  legally  as  the  nephew  of 
Guidobaldo  Moutefeltro.  His  comparative  purity  of  motive  has 
obtained  for  Julius  a  reputation  which  he  hardly  deserves.  His 
restless  activity  involved  Italy  in  wars  which  produced  no  result 
commensurate  with  the  bloodshed.  It  is  true  that  the  French  were 
expelled,  but  only  by  establishing  the  power  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
author  of  the  League  of  Cambray  could  awaken  no  national  spirit  in 
Italy,  which  might  preserve  the  country  from  foreign  inroads  in  the 
future.  And  the  spectacle  of  a  pope  clad  in  armour  and^^jj^ing 
troops  to  the  siege  or  the  battle-field,  though  it  was  pn 
that  of  a  pontiff  steeped  in  degrading  sensuality,  was  n< 
reconcile  to  the  papacy  the  awakening  opinion  of  Euro] 

§  7.  Julius  II.'s  successor,  Leo  X.,  was  Giovanni  de 
scv  •'>  2  .  .1  r>orenzo  the  Magnificent.  He  had  been] 
Flo.i  :• -0  '.  the  downfall  of  his  brother  Piero.  After  tl 
r'lor<  lu  .  s  hi.  '•  established  a  republic  under  the  guidani 
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refonuer  Savooarola.  He  induced  them  to  form  a  great  conncir' 
on  the  model  of  the  Venetian  constitution.  But  the  republican 
government  depended  too  much  for  its  bold  on  the  people  upon  the 
continued  influence  of  Savonarola.  That  influence  was  weakened 
by  disasters  in  foreign  politics,  especially  by  the  failure  of  the 
efforts  to  recover  Pi»a.  A  strong  party  was  formed  against  the 
preacher,  whose  character  was  not  robust  enough  to  stand  the  trials 
of  alternate  triumph  and  failure.  The  Pope,  whom  he  had  attacked 
with  vehemence,  excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic,  and  in  1498  he 
was  executed  before  the  Palazzo  Yecchio.  Florence  continued  the 
siege  of  Pisa,  which  absorbed  the  attention  and  resources  of  the 
city,  but  without  success.  The  head  of  the  government  was  Piero 
Soderioi,  who  had  been  elected  gonfalonier  for  life.  But  intrigues 
outside  the  city  and  discontent  within  proved  fatal  to  Florentine 
independence.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  Giovanni  de 
Medici  induced  the  Spaniards  to  attack  Florence.  The  city  was 
taken  (30  August,  1512)  and  the  Medici  were  restored  to  power. 
Piero*s  son  Lorenzo  became  the  ruler  of  the  city  under  the  patronage 
of  his  uncle  Leo  X. 

§  8.  As  Louis  XII.  led  no  sons,  the  French  crown  passed  to 
Francis,  count  of  Angouldme,  a  young  and  ambitious  prince.  He 
married  his  predecessor's  daughter  Claude,  and  thus  prevented  the 
separation  of  Brittany,  of  which  she  was  the  heiress.  Francis  I.  was 
determined  to  wrest  the  duchy  of  Milan  from  Maximilian  Sforzo. 
Collecting  an  army  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  unexpected  rapidity^ 
before  the  Swiss  were  prepared  to  oppose  him.  Like  his  predecessor, 
Francis  I.  was  supported  by  the  Venetians,  and  they  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Spaniards.  Thus  the  burden  of  the  war  fell  upon 
the  Swiss,  who  were  routed  at  the  two  days'  battle  of  Marignano 
(13  and  14  .September,  1515).  Genoa  had  already  been  captured, 
and  Maximilian  Sforza  now  abdicated  tbe  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
retired  with  a  pension  to  France,  where  he  died  in  obscurity  in  1530. 

This  third  conquest  of  Milan  by  the  French  concluded  for  a  time 
the  Italian  wars,  which  had  continued  without  intermission  since 
1494.  Francis  made  peace  with  the  Swiss  at  Freiburg,  and 
roaumedibe  old  relations  with  them,  which  had  been  interrupted 
mess  of  Louis  XI  I.  With  Leo  X.  Francis  had  an 
>logua.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  restored  to  Milan, 
(promised  to  support  Lorenzo  de  Medici  in  Florence, 
important  result  of  the  interview  was  the  Concordat 
lis  abolished  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438,  the 
foundation  of  the  independence  of  the  Galilean  Church.  The  powers 
which  had  been  assumed  by  the  national  synods  under  the 
Pragmatio'^anction  were  now  shared  between  the  pope  and   tLe 
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king.  The  annates,  or  first  year's  revenue  of  a  new  benefice,  were 
restored  to  the  papacy,  but  fhe  king  obtained  the  right  of 
appointing  to  ecclesiastical  dignities.  Thus,  the  central  power  of 
the  monarchy  was  established  as  firmly  in  the  Church  as  it  had 
already  been  in  the  state. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was  alarmed  at  the  re-establishment  of  the 
French  power  in  Italy.  Dreading  an  attack  upon  Naples,  he  tried 
to  form  a  new  European  league  against  France.  But  his  death  in 
1516  gave  the  Spanish  crown  to  his  grandson  Charles,  with  whom 
Francis  I.  concluded  the  treaty  of  Noyon.  Thus  Italy  enjoyed  a 
brief  interval  of  peace,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  years  by  the  outbreak 
of  wars  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever. 


CHAFIER  JII. 

RIVALRY  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THE  HAPSB0RGS— 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

§  1.  Contest  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  for  the  Empire;  success  of 
Charles ;  grounds  of  quarrel  between  the  two  princes.  §  2.  Charles 
allies  himself  with  Henry  YIII.  and  Leo  X.;  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1520;  Italian  campaign  of  1521;  death  of  Leo  X.;  acc<*8sion  of 
Adrian  VI.  and  Clement  Vlf.  §  S.  Defection  of  the  Constable  of 
Bourbon;  campaign  of  1524;  failure  of  Charles*  invasion  of  France; 
Francis  captured  at  Pavia.  §  4.  Reaction  caused  by  Charles*  success ; 
treaty  of  Madrid ;  Francis  breaks  the  treaty  and  forms  a  league  against 
Charles.  §  5.  Campaign  of  1527 ;  sack  of  Rome ;  Lautrec  in  Italy, 
1528 ;  failure  of  French  siege  of  Naples.  §  6.  1  resties  of  Cambray  and 
Barcelona;  second  restoration  of  the  Medici  in  Florence.  §  7.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Austria  acquires  the  crovns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

§  1.  The  election  of  an  emperor,  in  1519,  to  succeed  Maximilinn  I. 
involved  important  consequences  not  only  for  Germany  but  for  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Maximilian,  in  his  later  years,  had  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  crown  for  his  grandson  Charles.  But  the  electors 
were  by  no  means  anxious  to  submit  to  a  prince  who  was  already 
ruler  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  New 
World,  and  who  now  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  duchy  of 
Austria.  They  were  also  unwilling  to  allow  the  imperial  crown  to 
become  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which  had  already 
held  it  for  three  generations.  These  considerations  encouraged 
Francis  I.  of  France  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  empire. 
At  first  circumstances  seemed  to  combine  in  his  favour.  He  was 
still  in  the  height  of  his  military  fame  as  the  victor  of  Marignano, 
and  no  prince  seemed  so  capable  of  leading  the  forofs  of  Europe 
against  the  Turks.  He  was  in  close*  relations  with  the  Rhenish 
electors  whose  territories  bordered  on  his  own ;  and  since  the  treaty 
of  Bol^pMfc.he  had  been  on  the  best  terms  with  Pope  Leo  X.  He 
spared  ^^''bribes  and  promises  to  purchase  supporters,  but  before 
long  hiftTeHances  begem  to  dwindle.  Public  opinion  in  Germany 
would  be  outraged  by  the  election  of  a  foreigner,  and  the  electors, 
though  irresponsible,  could  not  wholly  disregard  this  opinion. 
Charles  was  a  German,  at  least  on  the  paternal  side,  and  as  duke  of 
Austria  he  was  a  German  prince.    The  managers  of  hie  cause  wi  re 
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no  less  lavish  in  money  and  promises  than  the  French  king.  The 
elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  whoee  character  gave  him  im]X)rtant 
influence,  and  who  might  have  obtained  the  vacant  dignity  for 
himself  had  he  wished,  declared  for  Charles.  One  by  one  the 
electors  began  to  desert  Francis  for  bis  rival.  The  archbishop  of 
Trier  was  the  last  to  go  over,  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  1519, 
Charles  Y.  was  unanimously  elected.  Thus  the  highest  dignity  in 
Christendom  was  conferred  upon  a  youth  of  nineteen,  whose  do- 
minions made  him  the  most  powerful  prince  that  had  ruled  in 
Europe  since  Cliarles  the  Greit.  The  German  princes  were  not 
blind  to  the  risk  of  their  independence  in  the  choice  of  such  a 
ruler,  and  they  extorted  conditions  from  him  for  their  own  security. 
The  object  of  the  capitulation  which  Charles  had  to  sign  was  the 
establishment  of  those  constitutional  reforms  which  had  been 
attempted  under  MaximiliaD.  He  promised  to  renew  the  authority 
of  the  Impeiial  Chamber,  and  by  creating  a  Council  of  Regency  to 
give  the  estates  a  share  in  the  executive  government.  These 
reforms  were  insisted  upon  at  the  Diet  cf  Worms  in  1521,  after 
Charles*  arrival  in  Germany. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  first  that  a  war  must  break  out  between 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  Not  only  had  the  contest  for  the  empire 
aroused  a  feeling  of  i)ersonal  enmity  between  them,  but  at  every 
point  at  which  their  territories  touched  there  were  causes  of  quarrel. 
In  Italy,  Charles  held  Naples  as  the  successor  of  Ferdinand,  but 
the  claims  of  Charles  YIII.  to  that  kingdom  had  descended  to 
Francis.  'J'he  duchy  of  Milan  had  been  conquered  by  Francis  I., 
but  Milan  was  an  imperial  fief  and  he  bad  never  received  any 
invest! turd  of  it.  Then  Charles  was  pre-eminently  a  Burgundian 
prince,  the  descendant  of  Charles  the  Bold  and  the  heir  to  his 
rivalry  with  France.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  had  been  annexed 
by  Louis  XL,  but  the  representative  of  the  old  dukes  was  unlikely 
to  acquiesce  in  its  loss.  In  Flanders  and  Artois  also  there  were 
conflicting  claims.  On  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  Charles  retained 
Navarre,  from  which  Ferdinand  had  expelled  John  d'Albret.  The 
cause  of  the  exiled  family  had  been  warmly  espoused  by  the 
French  Court.  In  addition  to  these  isolated  grounds  of  dispute,  the 
rivalry  had  a  wider  "aspect  Charles*  power  was  dangerous  to 
the  independence  of  the  lesser  states  of  Europe.  Francis  obtiioed 
no  inconsiderable  increase  of  strength  by  acting  as  the  champion  of 
national  rights  against  a  claimant  to  universal  rule.  He  plays 
somewhat  the  same  part  in  the  16th  century  that  England  played 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

§  2.  War  being  recognised  as  inevitable,  the  two  princes  set  them- 
selves to  secure  allies.    Thsjf  were  especially  anxious   for    the 
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support  of  Henry  YIIL  and  Pope  Leo  X.  Francis  invited  the 
English  king  to  that  famous  interriew  which  is  known  as  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  But  Charles  had  already  visited 
England  and  gained  over  hoth  Henry  and  his  all  powerful  minister 
Wolsey.  From  the  pomp  and  festivity  of  his  interview  with 
Francis,  Henry  YIIL  proceeded  to  meet  Charles  at  Gravelines,  and 
there  concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  Francis  relied  complacently  on 
the  support  of  Leo  X.,  but  Charles  could  make  offers  which  were 
irresistible  to  the  pope.  Leo  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the 
spread  of  reforming  doctrines  in  Germany;  he  was  even  more 
anxious  to  recover  Parma  and  Piaoenza,  which  had  been  annexed 
by  his  predecessor,  but  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign* 
Accordingly  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  pope  and  emperor,  by 
which  it  was  decided  to  expel  the  French  from  Milan,  and  to  give 
that  duchy  to  FranccFco  Sforza,  the  second  son  of  Lodovico. 
Charles  took  the  Medici  family  under  his  protection,  and  Parma 
and  Piacenza  were  to  be  ceded  to  the  pope. 

Tlie  war  was  commenced  in  Navarre,  whither  a  French  army 
was  despatched  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Henry  d'Albret  in  1520. 
The  campaign  is  notable  only  fur.  the  fact  that  at  the  siege  of 
Piampeluna,  Ignatius  Loyola,  then  a  young  Spanish  knight,  received 
a  severe  wound.  On  his  sick-bed  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
religion,  and  he  rose  from  it  to  become  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits. 
'Jiho  French  easily  overran  Navarre,  but  were  as  easily  driven  out 
again.  A  campaign  on  the  border  of  the  Netherlands  was  equally 
indecisive.  In  Italy  alone  was  the  war  important.  There  the 
imperial  troops,  composed  of  Germans  and  Spaniards  and  assisted 
by  the  Swiss  in  the  pay  of  the  pope,  drove  the  French  from  Milan. 
The  French  commander,  Lautrec,  who  shewed  more  vigour  than 
ability,  attempted  to  recover  the  province,  but  was  defeated  at 
Bicocca,  and  forced  to  retire  from  Lombardy.  Thus  the  treaty 
between  Charles  and  Leo  was  fulfilled.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were 
annexed  to  the  papacy.  Milan  was  given  to  Francesco  Sforza,  who 
swore  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

The  news  of  the  success  of  his  troops  reached  Lei  X.  at  Borne 
just  before  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by 
excessive  joy.  His  successor  was  Adrian  VI.,  who  had  been 
Charles'  tutor  and  had  acted  as  regent  in  Spain  during  the  revolt  of 
the  communes.  Adrian  was  a  man  of  self-denying  integrity,  and 
projected  reforms  in  the  Church  which,  if  carried  out,  might  have 
changed  the  history  of  Europe.  But  his  schemes  made  him  un- 
popular in  Rome,  and  he  died  before  he  could  accomplish  anything 
(1523).  Imperial  influence  again  prevailed  with  the  cardinals,  and 
secured  the  election  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  the  nephew  of 
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Lorenzo  the  Magnificenty  and  hitherto  the  devoted  adherent  of 
Spain.    He  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 

§  3.  Francis  I.  was  deeply  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  Milan^and  jast 
when  his  affairs  appeared  most  desperate  he  was  threatened  with 
new  dangers  hy  the  treachery  of  the  Constahle  of  Bourbon. 
Louis  XL  had  married  his  daughter  Anne  to  Peter  of  Beaujen,  heir 
to  the  duchy  of  Bourbon,  on  condition  that,  in  de&nlt  of  male 
children,  the  duchy  should  pass  to  the  crown.  Thus  the  yonnger 
branch,  of  Montpensier,  was  to  be  disinherited.  When  duke  Peter 
died,  leaving  an  obly  daughter  Susanna,  the  crown  might  have 
claimed  the  succession.  But  Louis  XII.,  less  anxious  about « the 
royal  rights,  married  Susanna  to  Charles  of  Montpensier,  who  thus 
became  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  was  made  by  Francis  I.  Constable 
of  France.  But  before  long  the  power  of  the  subject  became  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  the  king ;  and  the  Constable  also  quarrelled 
with  Francis*  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy.  The  death  of  Susanna  gave 
Louise  a  claim  to  Bourbon  as  the  niece  of  Peter  of  Beaujeu.  The 
crown  could  base  still  more  sweeping  claims  on  the  treaty  extorted 
by  Louis  XL  Charles  of  Bourbon,  seeing  himself  in  danger  of 
being  stripped  of  his  territories,  determined  to  save  himself  by 
treason.  Ue  made  overtiues  to  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIIL» 
offeriog  to  co-operate  with  them  in  an  invasion  of  France.  Henry 
hoped  to  realise  the  designs  of  his  predecessors  on  the  French 
crown ;  while  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aries  was  to  be  revived  fo( 
Bourbon.  The  news  of  the  plot  reached  Francis  I.  as  he  was 
preparing  to  start  with  his  army  for  Italy.  He  at  once  hurried 
back,  and  Bourbon,  seeing  his  plans  discovered,  fled  to  join  the 
imperial  forces  in  Lombardy.  Instead  of  the  troops  he  had 
promised  he  brought  to  the  emperor  nothing  bat  the  services  of  a 
proscribed  exile. 

Francis  allowed  his  army  to  cross  the  Alps  without  him  under 
an  incapable  favourite,  Bonnivet.  Had  the  latter  marched  straight 
upon  Milan  he  must  have  seized  the  defenceless  city.  But  his  delay 
gave  strength  and  courage  to  the  garrison,  and  winter  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign.  Early  in  1524  the  imperialists  defeated  the 
French  on  the  Sesia,  where  the  Chevalier  Bayard  met  his  death. 
Bonnivet  was.ompelled  to  withdraw  to  France. 

Emboldened  oy  this  success  and  by  the  representations  of  Bour- 
bon, Charles  Y.  now  determined  to  invade  France  and  to  crush  his 
rival  An  army  under  Bourbon  and  Pescara  entered  Provence,  and 
laid  seige  to  Marseilles.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bourbon  urged  a 
march  towards  his  own  territories,  the  emperor  was  anxious  to 
acquire  a  port  which  would  give  him  an  easy  entrance  into  France. 
Pestilence  decimated  the  besieging  forces^  and  the   advance  of 
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Francis  from  Avignon  forced  them  to  a  hasty  and  disorderly  retreat. 
It  was  now  Francis'  turn  to  he  carried  away  hy  success.  Begard- 
lees  of  the  advice  of  his  mother  and  his  wiser  counsellors,  he  again 
crossed  the  Alps  with  a  fine  army.  No  preparations  had  heen  made 
for  resistance,  and,  marching  at  once  to  Milan,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  without  opposition.  Instead  of  pursuing  and 
crushing  the  imperial  army  he  sat  down  to  besiege  Pa  via.  The 
obstinate  defence  of  the  garrison  under  Antonio  da  Leyva  gave 
Bourbon  and  Pescara  time  to  collect  recruits.  In  1525  they  left 
their  camp  at  Lodi  and  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Pavia.  With 
rash  self-confidence,  Francis  not  only  weakened  his  army  by  send- 
ing 10,000  men  to  Naples,  but  also  determined  to  await  the  enemy 
in  his  entrenchments.  The  battle  which  ensued  vrw  as  fatal  to  the 
French  as  Poitiers  or  Agincourt.  Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  the 
field,  and  among  the  prisoners  was  the  king  himself. 

$  4.  This  overwhelming  success  produced  a  siidden  reaction  among 
the  emperor's  allies.  In  Italy  there  was  a  general  fear  lest  the 
Spanish  power  should  become  supreme.  The  Pope,  Clement  Vll., 
who  owed  his  election  to  Charles,  and  whose  only  hope  of  restoring 
religious  unity  lay  in  the  emperor's  alliance,  allowed  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  his  interests  as  a  Medici,  and  became  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Spain.  Francesco  Sforza  felt  that  he  was  only  a  puppet  in  Milan,  and 
was  eager  to  free  himself  from  imperial  tutelage.  Henry  YIIL,  who 
had  no  motive  beyond  his  own  a^giaudiacment,  urged  Charles  to  a 
joint  invadon  of  France,  hoping  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head.  But  neither  Charles  nor  Bourbon  were  anxious  to  gratify 
English  ambition.  This  disappointment  opened  Henry^s  eyes  to  the 
dangers  with  which  Charles'  success  threatened  Europe.  Wolsey 
was  already  alienated  by  the  successive  elections  of  Adrian  VI. 
and  Clement  Vll.  to  the  papacy.  Louise  of  Savoy,  who  acted  as 
regent  in  France  during  her  son's  captivity,  was  keen  to  take 
advantage  of  the  change  in  political  opinion.  She  concluded  a 
truce  with  England  and  opened  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
pope.  She  even  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Turkish  sultan 
Solyman. 

Meanwhile,  regardless  or  ignorant  of  these  symptoms  of  hostility, 
Charles  thought  only  of  extorting  extreme  concessions  from  his 
captive  rival.  In  this  his  policy  was  short-sighted.  France  was 
not  conquered,  though  it  had  lost  its  king.  Terms  which  injured 
the  vital  interests  of  France  were  certain  not  to  be  carried  out,  and 
must  give  rise  to  further  hostilities.  Francis,  however,  eager  to 
gain  freedom,  accepted  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  January,  1526.  By 
this  he  promised  to  restore  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  to  give  up  his 
claims  upon  Naples,  Milan,  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  to  furnish  no 
4* 
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more  assistance  to  Heniy  d'Albret.  Two  of  his  sons  were  to 
become  hostages,  and  he  himself  was  to  marry  Charles*  sister,  the 
dowager  Queen  of  Portugal.  On  these  terms,  Francis  was  allowed 
to  return  to  France  in  March,  1526. 

Before  signing  the  treaty,  he  had  declared  his  acceptance  to  be 
compulsory  and  therefore  not  binding.  The  cession  of  Biu'gundy 
was  impossible,  and  he  at  once  determined  to  renew  the  war.  The 
hostility  to  the  emperor  which  prevailed  in  Italy  offered  him  great 
advantages.  Venice,  Milan  and  the  po|3e  became  members  of  a  new 
Holy  League  at  Cognac  (May,  1526),  with  the  object  of  compelling 
Charles  to  release  the  French  princes  and  to  give  Francesco  Sforza 
independent  possession  of  Milan.  Henry  VIII.  was  acknowledged 
as  protector  of  the  league. 

§  5.  Charles,  while  loudly  declaiming  against  the  faithlessness  of 
the  French  king,  took  measures  for  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the. 
war.  Bourbon's  aiTny  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  league,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Urbino.  Francesco  Sforza.was 
speedily  forced  to  Furreuder,  and  his  duchy  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  imperialists.  Bourbon  now  received  large  reinforcements  of 
Protestant  troops  from  Germany  under  George  Frundsberg.  But 
the  emperor  sent  neither  instructions  nor  money  to  pay  the  troops. 
They  became  mutinous,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  \vuc\ty  them  by 
the  plunder  of  some  rich  city.  In  Bourbon's  circumstances  the 
boldest  policy  seemed  the  safest,  and  he  marched  straight  upon 
Rome.  Frundsberg  announced  his  intention  to  hang  the  pope. 
Clement  VII.,  trusting  to  the  sanctity  of  liis  position,  made  no 
preparations  for  defence.  Bourbon  was  killed  at  the  first  onslaught, 
but  his  soldiers  avenged  his  death  by  the  capture  and  sack  of  the 
imperial  city.  The  new  commander,  Philibert  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  powerless  to  restrain  their  excesses,  and  Rome  suffered  more 
than  it  had  done  at  the  hands  of  Goths  and  Vandals  centuries 
before.  Clement  VII.,  beseiged  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner.  The  Florentines  were 
emboldened  to  throw  off  the  despotism  of  the  Medici  and  to  restore 
the  republic. 

Charles*  second  great  success  and  the  outrage  on  the  papal  divinity 
produced  a  still  deeper  impression  than  the  victory  of  Pavia. 
Francesco  Sforza  and  the  Venetians  renewed  their  league,  which  was 
joined  by  Florence.  Fi*ancis  I.,  who  had  hitherto  done  nothing  for 
his  Italian  allies,  despatched  a  large  army  under  Lautrec  into  Italy. 
Lautrec  captured  Genoa,  where  he  restored  the  exiled  Fregosi  and 
Dorias,  and  might  have  conquered  Lombardy  with  ease.  But  the 
French  were  more  anxious  to  humiliate  the  emperor  than  to  restore 
Francesco  Sforza.    Regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  his  allies,  Lautrec 
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inarched  southwards.  The  news  of  his  approach  necessitated  the 
release  of  Clement  YII.,  who  fled  to  Orvieto.  With  great  difficulty 
the  Prince  of  Orange  induced  the  imperial  army  to  leave  its  comfort- 
able quarters  in  Rome,  and  threw  himself  into  Naples  just  before 
the  arrival  of  the  French.  Lantrec  at  once  blockaded  the  city, 
while  Andrea  Doria,  the  first  admiral  of  the  age,  cut  off  all  con- 
nection by  sea.  Naples  must  have  fallen  but  for  the  imprudent 
conduct  of  the  French  king,  who  determined  to  humble  Genoa  by 
making  a  great  port  of  its  old  rival  Savona.  Doria's  patriotism  was 
stronger  than  his  attachme^  to  France.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Charles,  expelled  the  French  from  Genoa,  and  restored  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  native  city.  Thus  Naples  was  saved.  Pestilence 
attacked  the  besieging  army  and  carricKl  off  Lautrec.  The  remnant 
of  the  French  forces  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Avcrsa.  Francis 
made  another  effort  in  1529  to  retrieve  his  falling  fortunes  in  Italy. 
An  army  under  St.  Pol  invaded  Lombardy,  but  was  completely 
defeated  by  Antonio  da  Leyva. 

§  6.  These  French  reverses  produced  a  desire  for  peace,  to  which 
Charles,  hampered  by  want  of  money,  was  not  unwilling  to  accede. 
The  negotiations  were  managed  by  Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret, 
the  emperor's  aunt.  By  their  exertions  the  treaty  of  Cambray  was 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  former  treaty  of  Madrid.  Charles 
withdrew  his  claim  to  the  immediate  cession  of  Burgimdy,  but  the 
other  articles  were  confirmed.  Francis  was  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  Milan,  Naples,  Genoa,  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  to 
complete  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Portugal.  On  these  conditions 
his  sons  were  to  be  s<Mt  at  liberty. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Charles  had  come  to  terms 
with  the  pope  at  Barcelona.  Not  only  did  the  em])rror  agree  to  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  but  he  also  took 
the  Medici  family  under  his  protection.  Florence  was  to  be  restored 
to  them,  and  Charles*  natural  daughter,  Margaret,  was  to  marry 
Alessandro  de  Medici.  Charles  now  left  Spain  to  visit  Italy  in 
person.  At  Bologna  he  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope, 
the  last  emperor  who  was  so  crowned.  Francesco  Sforza  did 
homage  and  received  again  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Florence,  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  was  reduced  and  compelled  to  submit  to  Alessan- 
dro de  Medici.  After  thus  settling  Italian  affairs  with  the  hi<:h 
hand,  Charles  V.  proceeded  to  Germany. 

Thus  the  war,  which  had  lasted  with  but  slight  intermission  for 
nine  years,  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  Francis  I.  The  haughty 
victor  of  Marignano  was  driven  altogether  from  Italy.  The  loss  of 
Genoa  cutoff  all  direct  connection  between  France  and  the  peninsula, 
and  Francis'  heartless  desertion  of  his  allies  completely  alienated 
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the  Italians.  Bat  France  itself  had  suffered  ]es8  than  its  ruler. 
The  strength  and  unity  of  the  kingdom  had  been  increased  by  the 
war,  and  had  manifested  itself  in  the  easy  repulse  of  hostile  iuTasions. 
The  interests  of  Franco  lay  in  the  maintenance  or  extension  of  its 
frontiers,  not  in  the  assertion  of  dynastic  claims  in  Italy.  The  loss 
of  Burgundy  would  have  been  a  vital  injury  to  France.  But 
Burgundy  was  retained,  and  this  in  itself  was  more  than  compensa* 
tion  for  the  loss  of  Milan. 

^  7.  The  House  of  Hapsburg  had  advanced  further  during  the 
war  on  its  peculiar  career.  It  had  obtained  that  supremacy  in  Italy, 
which  it  retained  with  small  profit  to  itself  or  its  subjects  ibr  three 
centuries.  Naples  and  Milan  were  under  its  direct  rule ;  Florence 
and  the  papacy  were  dependent  allies.  Venice  alone  remained 
independent,  but  Venice  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.  And 
while  establishing  their  power  over  Italy,  the  Hapsburgs  had  also 
extended  their  dominions  in  eastern  Europe.  In  1525,  I^ewis,  the 
Jagellon  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  had  been  killed  in  the 
battle  of  Mohacz  with  the  Turks.  His  sister  was  married  to 
Charles'  brother  Ferdinand,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  handed  over 
the  Austrian  territories.  Partly  on  his  marriage  and  partly  on 
treaty  rights  Ferdinand  based  a  claim  to  the  vacant  crowns.  In 
Bohemia  the  dukes  of  Bavaria  were  encouraged  by  Ckment  VII.  to 
become  his  rivals.  But  in  that  country  Hussite  traditions  were  still 
a  power,  and  Ferdinand's  religious  moderation  secured  him  the 
crown  against  the  harsh  orthodoxy  of  a  papal  nominee.  In  Hungary 
a  native  noble,  John  Zapolya,  came  forward  to  claim  the  throne. 
Ferdinand  defeated  him,  and  received  the  crown  at  btuhlweissen- 
burgh.  But  Zapolya's  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Turkish  sultan, 
who  utilised  the  opportunity  to  seize  great  part  of  Himgary.  The 
necessity  of  making  head  against  Turkish  aggression  was  not  the 
least  of  the  motives  which  induced  Charles  V.  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Gambray. 


CBAPTER  IV. 

THE  REFORMATION. 

I.  Germany.— §  1.  Martia  Luther;  his  early  life;  protest  against  in- 
dnlgenras;  Melancthon;  Ulrich  von  Hutten;  burning  of  the  pap.i1 
bull.  §  2.  Policy  of  Charles  V.;  Diet  of  Worms;  Luther  in  the 
Wartburg.  §  3.  Distarbances  in  Wittenberg ;  Lather's  reappearance ; 
action  of  the  German  princes.  §  4.  Knights*  war ;  reaction  against 
the  Reformation.  §5.  Revolt  of  the  peasants;  Luther's  attitude. 
§  6.  Charles  V,  qunrrels  with  the  Pope ;  Diet  of  Speier ;  progress  of 
the  Reformation.  §  7.  Protest  of  Speier ;  confession  of  Augsburg ; 
League  of  Schmalkalde;  Turkish  war;  treaty  of  Nuremberg.  11. 
Switzerland. — §  8.  Career  of  Zwingli.  §  9.  Quarrels  among  the 
Swiss  Cantons ;  death  of  Zwingli ;  differences  between  his  teaching  and 
that  of  Luther.  IIL  Scandinavia. — §  10.  Weakness  of  the  Calmar 
Union;  deposition  of  Christian  If.  of  Denmark.  $  11.  Reign  of 
Frederick  1.;  Reformation  in  Denmark  under  Christian  III.  |  12. 
Blood-bath  of  Stockholm;  revolt  of  Sweden  nnaer  Gnstarus  Yasa. 
{  13.  Political  motives  for  Swedish  Reformation ;  Diet  of  Westeras ; 
hereditary  monnrchy  established.  IV.  John  Calvin  and  the  Re- 
formation IN  Geneva. — }  14.  Political  condition  of  Geneva ;  teaching 
of  Fare].  §  15.  Calvin  arrives  in  Geneva ;  harshness  of  his  sy^tem ; 
period  of  exile.  §  16.  Calvin  returns  to  Geneva;  peculiarities  of  his 
doctrine  and  institutions ;  persecution  of  his  opponeats ;  historical 
importance  of  Calvinism. 

I.  Gkkmant. 

$  1.  The  revolt  against  mediaBval  restraints  upon  freedom  of  thought 
^d  been  commenced  by  the  Italians  in  the  so-called  Renaissance ; 
it  was  completed  by  the  Germans  in  the  Reformation.  The  Italian 
humanists  had  been  inevitably  compelled  to  question  many  of  the 
received  dogmas,  and  to  ridicule  established  superstitions.  But 
they  were  content  with  negative  criticism  ;  they  had  not  sufficient 
earnestness  to  insist  on  any  positive  reform.  That  the  renaissance 
spirit  %vas  compatible  with  acquiescence  in  existing  abuses  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  Leo  X.,  the  representative  patron  of  literature 
and  art,  was  himself  pope,  that  the  refined  sensualist,  who  devoted 
himself  with  equal  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
table,  was  eager  fo  suppress  religious  innovation  with  fire  and 
sword.    It  was  reserved  for  the  more  serious  Oermans  to  extend  the 
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humanist  teacbiug  to  reli^ioD,  and  thus  to  further  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Europe. 

Martin  Luther,  whose  name  stands  for  ever  connected  with  the 
great  movement  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  was  born  at  Eisleben 
on  the  10th  of  November,  1483.  His  father  was  a  poor  miner,  and 
his  youth  was  one  of  hardship  and  suffering.  His  education  began 
at  the  school  c^f  Mansfeld,  and  he  always  spoke  with  horror  of  the 
severity  of  his  teachers.  'At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to 
another  school  at  Eisenach,  where  he  found  a  more  comfortable 
home  with  relations  of  his  mother.  His  father  was  by  this  time 
in  easier  circumstances,  and  he  was  able  to  support  his  eon  at  the 
University  of  Erfurt,  then  the  centre  of  the  humanist  teaching  in 
Germany.  But  Luther's  religious  nature  preserved  him  from  the 
indifference  so  often  the  result  of  this  teaching;  he  refused  to 
comply  with  his  father's  desire  that  he  should  become  a  lawyer, 
and  in  1505  he  entered  an  Augustine  monastery.  This  was  an 
alMmportant  step  in  his  life.  All  real  vigorous  reform  must 
proceed  from  within.  A  humanist  reformation,  imposed  by  the 
culture  of  the  outside  world,  could  have  had  none  of  that  deep 
moral  feeling  which  characterised  the  influence  of  Luther. 

In  his  monastic  retirement  Luther  devoted  himself  to  study, 
especially  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Augustine.  Here  he  first 
arrived  at  the  unconscious  perception  of  the  wide  differences 
between  the  old  Christianity  and  the  secular  church  which  had 
grown  up  from  it.  lu  1508  he  was  transferred  to  Wittenberg,  to 
become  a  professor  in  the  new  university,  which  had  been  founded 
there  in  1502  by  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony.  Luther's  vigorous 
personality  and  eloquence  soon  made  him  a  power  in  Wittenberg 
and  a  favourite  at  the  elector's  court.  The  duty  of  teaching  com- 
I)elled  him  to  formulate  his  opinions,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
mysticism  which  had  hitherto  blinded  him.  But  he  was  not 
yet  conscious  of  any  opposition  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  In  1512  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne  with  feeling§ 
of  the  most  profound  reverence,  though  the  contact  with  Italian 
corruption  and  immorality  was  not  without  influence.  After  his 
return  he  was  employed  in  developing  his  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  which  was  opposed  not  so  much  to  the  dogmas  as  to  the 
prnctices  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

Just  at  this  time  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most 
flagrant  abuse  in  the  church,  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  doctrine 
of  indulgences  was  ba^ed  on  the  theory  that  the  merits  of  the 
whole  church  exceeded  the  sins  of  individual  members,  and  that 
therefore  there  was  a  surplus  stock  of  grace,  which  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pope  as  head  of  the  Church.    In  earlier  times,  such 
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indulgences  had  only  been  granted  on  condition  of  confession  and 
tlie  performance  of  penance.  A  possible  penance  was  the  payment 
of  money,  and  as  the  Chnrch  became  more  and  more  secular,  this 
had  become  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  Roman  Curia.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  hierarchy  was  expressed  by  a  chamber- 
lain of  Innocent  VIII.,  who  said,  "  Grod  desireth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  pay  and  live."  Leo  X.,  reduced 
to  ^reat  straits  by  his  building  projects  and  by  his  war  with  the 
duke  of  Urbino,  sent  three  commissions  into  Germany  to  raise 
money  by  the  sale  of  indulgences.  The  most  shameless  of  the 
itinerant  vendors  of  pardon,  Tetzel,  appeared  in  Saxony,  and 
Luther  was  convulsed  with  indignation.  On  3l8tof  October,  1517, 
he  nailed  ninety-live  theses  on  the  door  of  the  parish  church  of 
Wittenberg.  In  these  he  maintained  that  repentance  was  a 
necessary  couilition  of  pardon,  and  that  without  it  the  pope's 
indulgence  was  altogether  im[>otent. 

It  was  accident  that  made  Luther*s  first  quarrel  with  Rome  turn 
on  the  question  of  indulgences ;  but  it  was  a  very  fortunate 
accident,  because  it  secured  for  him  the  support  of  the  German 
princes.  Their  interebts  were  naturally  opposed  to  the  papal 
exactions,  and  they  bitterly  resented  the  transit  of  their  subjects' 
money  across  the  Alps.  At  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Basel  they 
had  made  vigorous  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse,  but  they  had 
been  foiled  by  the  treachery  of  Frederick  III.  They  were  now 
eager  to  back  up  the  iutrepid  monk  whose  conTictions  were  so 
allied  with  their  interests.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1518), 
attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  emperor  to  sanction  the  general 
opposition  to  the  jiapecy.  But  Maximilian,  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  pope,  that  he  might  cease  to  oppose  his  grandson's  election, 
refused  to  listen  to  the  princes,  and  thus  lost  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  empire  at  the  head  of  the  great  movement, 
and  of  restoring  the  unity  of  Germany. 

The  Church  was  by  no  means  without  defenders ;  both  in  Italy 
and  in  Germiiny  theologians  arose  to  confute  Luther.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  pope  was  called  to  a  controversy  which  affected  so 
closely  the  revenues  of  the  hierarchy.  Attempts  were  made  to 
bring  Luther  to  reason  by  remonstrance.  The  Cardinal-legate' 
Cajctan  summoned  him  to  Augsburg,  but  the  haughty  ecclesiastic 
failed  to  overawe  the  intrepid  monk.  Another  attempt  was  made 
by  Carl  von  Miltitz,  a  man  of  the  world  rather  than  a  churchman. 
He  succeeded  in  inducing  Luther  to  promise  silence,  on  condition 
that  his  opponents  should  also  abstain  from  controversy  till  the 
matter  was  conclusively  settled.  From  this  promise  Luther  was 
freed  by  the  indiscreet  conduct  of  £ck,  a  member  of  the  orthodox 
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uoiversity  of  Ingolstadt.  He  issned  a  treatise  in  which  he  attacked 
Luther's  positiotis,  and  the  latter  came  forward  to  answer  him  in  a 
puhiic  discussion  at  Leipsig  (June  1519).  No  agreement  oould 
result  from  the  discussion.  Eck  relied  upon  the  authority  of 
recent  councils ;  Luther  on  the  Bible  and  the  early  Fathers.  The 
chief  result  of  the  controTersy  was  Luther's  avowal  that  several 
of  the  Hussite  doctrines  which  had  been  condemned  at  Constance 
were  fundamentally  Christian.  By  thus  denying  the  infallibility 
of  a  general  council,  Luther  took  the  first  step  in  a  complete 
rupture  with  the  Church. 

Just  before  this  Luther  had  been  joined  by  an  important  ally, 
Melancthon,  who  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Wittenberg. 
Melancthon  was  a  relative  and  pupil  of  Reuchlin,  and  had 
ah-eady  won  reputation  as  a  rising  scholar.  His  zealous  co- 
operation was  of  the  utmost  service  to  Luther.  The  settlement 
of  the  reformed  doctrines  was  mainly  the  work  of  Melancthon, 
whose  theology  was  more  scholarly  and  accurate  than  that  of  his 
comrade.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical  tasks  and  the  resistance 
to  outside  attack  fell  mostly  to  the  more  robust  and  independent 
Luther. 

Hitherto  it  bad  been  doubtful  what  attitude  would  be  assumed  by 
the  German  humanists  towards  tlie  Reformation.  This  was  settled 
by  the  conduct  of  the  poet  and  saiirist  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  At  first 
he  bad  regarded  the  dispute  with  contempt  as  a  monkish  quftrrel: 
but  as  he  became  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  the  question,  and 
appreciated  Luther's  commanding  attitude,  he  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  cause.  He  desired  to  free  Germany  altogether 
from  its  thraldom  to  the  papacy.  He  gave  up  writing  Latin  and 
employed  his  native  tongue,  whose  power  he  had  first  learned  from 
the  works  of  Luther.  A  greater  man  than  Hutten,  Erasmus,  was 
also  at  first  inclined  to  favour  the  reformers.  He  advised  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony  not  to  withdraw  his  snpi)ort  from  Luther,  whose  only 
fault  was  that  "  he  had  hit  the  pope  on  the  crown  and  the  monks  on 
the  belly." 

Meanwhile  Eck,  finding  that  his  rival  had  not  been  silenced  by 
the  Leipzig  discussion,  determined  to  resort  to  other  measures. 
Collecting  Luther's  writings,  he  carried  them  to  Rome,  and  there 
laid  them  before  a  commission  appointed  by  the  pope.  There  was 
no  doubt  of  its  decision,  and  Leo  X.  issued  a  bull  exoommunicatini; 
Luther  and  his  adherents  and  ordering  his  books  to  be  burnt.  Eck 
himself  was  authorised  to  carry  the  bull  to  Germany,  whither  he 
returned  in  triumph.  But  his  reception  was  not  enthusiastic.  The 
Germans  were  not  inclined  to  respect  a  decision  which  had  been 
come  to  in  Italy,  at  the  instigation  of  a  nval,  and  without  hearing 
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the  accused.  Lntber  was  prepared  with  his  answer.  He  issued  an 
appeal  "  to  the  nobility  of  the  German  nation,"  and  he  attacked  the 
papal  authority  in  ''The  Babylonish  Captivity  of  the  Church.** 
Then  on  the  10th  December  1620  he  went  in  prooeitsion  to  the 
market-plaoc  at  Wittenberg,  and  there  publicly  burnt  the  pope's 
bull.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  following  the  advice  of  Erasmus,  had 
already  resolved  that  the  bull  should  not  bo  executed  in  his 
territories, 

§  2.  Thus,  then,  the  schism  had  been  completed,  and,  with  a  courage 
which  captivated  the  people,  Luther  had  broken  down  the  bridge  . 
behind  him.  He  was  at  war  with  the  Church,  and  ecclesiastical 
weapons  had  failed  against  him.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  secular  arm.  At  this  conjuncture  the  newly  elected  emperor 
Charles  V.  made  his  first  appearance ,  in  (Germany.  Everything 
seemed  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  youth  not  yet  of  age.  The 
religious  policy  of  Charles  V,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute :  but  the 
fact  is  that  he  had  no  religious  policy  at  all.  His  religion  was  that 
of  his  ancestors,  and  he  never  gave  sufficient  thought  to  it  to  desire 
cither  to  change  or  to  defend  it.  His  policy  was  dictated  solely  by 
political  interests,  and  varied  with  those  interests.  The  cause  of  his 
&ilure  lay  in  the  fact  that,  having  no  real  religious  convictions 
himself,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  influence  of  such  convictions  on 
others. 

The  diet  of  Worms  met  on  28th  of  January,  1521.  After  settling 
political  questions,  its  attention  was  directed  to  religious  differences. 
Lutbor  appeared  before  the  diet  to  defend  his  views.  Hutten  wrote 
to  the  emperor  up^iins;  him  to  make  no  concessions  to  Rome.  But 
Charles  V.  was  moved  neither  by  the  heroic  firmness  of  the  monk 
nor  by  the  eloquence  of  the  poet.  He  wished  to  secure  the  alliance 
of  Leo  X.  against  Francis  I.  This  could  only  be  done  by  yielding 
to  the  pope's  desire  to  put  down  reform.  Accordingly  the  edict  of 
Worms  was  issued,  which  declared  Luther  a  heretic  and  placed  him 
under  the  imperial  ban. 

The  imperial  edict  was  not  a  whit  more  efficacious  than  the 
papal  bulL  Luther  himself  had  left  Worms  before  its  issue,  and  on 
his  return  journey  he  had  been  seized  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
friendly  elector  of  Saxony  and  had  been  concealed  in  the  castle  of 
the  Wartburo:.  There  he  employed  himself  in  study  and  in  the 
famous  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  not  only  created  German 
prose,  but  also  made  religion  the  property  of  the  people,  instead  of 
being,  as  before,  the  monopoly  of  the  priests.  His  disappearance, 
which  was  at  first  kept  a  profound  secret,  produced  a  marvellous 
impression  in  Germany.  It  was  feared  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  enmity  of  the  church,  and  indignation  at  his  supposed 
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martyrdom  increased  the  number  of  RympathiserB  and  adherents. 
As  the  news  leaked  out  that  he  was  alive  and  in  safety,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  joyful  relief.  Partly  through  popular  literature, 
partly  through  the  devoted  energy  of  preachers,  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines were  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Ghsrmany. 
The  most  orthodox  princes  were  unable  to  suppress  the  obnoxious 
but  contsgious  heresy. 

§  3.  In  Wittenberg,  which  was  now  more  than  ever  the  centre  of 
reform,  and  which  offered  a  safe  refuge  to  religious  exiles,  tho 
absence  of  Luther  gave  rise  to  grave  dangers.  His  place  was  taken 
by  Garlstadt,  a  zealous  reformer  but  a  man  of  little  strength  of 
character.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  desire 
for  extreme  and  unnecessary  changes.  Among  the  numerous  exiles 
who  came  to  Witienberg  were  the  so-called  "propbe's"  of 
Zwickau,  Glaus  Storch  and  his  followers,  who  urged  the  people  to 
the  wildest  excesses.  Garlstadt  fell  completely  under  their  influence. 
Kiots  ensued,  in  which  the  images  in  the  churches  were  destroyed. 
There  was  danger  that  the  elector  Frederic  would  feel  himself 
compelled  to  oppose  a  movement  which  produced  such  anarchy. 

The  news  of  these  events  drew  Luther  from  his  retirement.  At 
the  ri-^k  of  his  life  he  retained  to  Wittenberg.  In  a  series  of 
six  sermons  he  preached  the  necessity  of  moderation,  and  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  the  popular  leaders.  His  influence  pre- 
vailed. The  "  prophets  *'  departed  from  Wittenberg,  and  order  was 
restored. 

Charles  Y.  had  left  Germany  after  the  diet  of  Worms.  During 
his  absence  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  Begency, 
which  had  been  created  by  the  diet.  For  the  first  time  Germany 
was  subject  to  a  national  and  representative  government  The 
princes  who  formed  a  majority  in  the  council  were  by  no  means 
influenced  by  the  same  motives  as  the  emperor.  In  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  orthodox  duke  George  of  Saxony,  they  allowed  the 
edict  of  Worms  to  fall  into  oblivion.  Their  motive  in  this  was  not 
an  inclination  to  Lutheranism.  Most  of  them  feared  that  in  the 
excited  condition  of  the  people  severe  measures  might  produce  an 
outbreak.  And  they  were  actuated  by  that  jealousy  of  papal 
intiBrference  which  had  been  more  or  less  powerful  among  the 
German  princes  since  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian  (13 14-13 17). 
The  Imperial  Chamber,  which  had  been  re-constituted  in  1521,  took 
no  steps  to  enforce  the  edict,  and  disregarded  the  urgent  appeals  of 
pope  Adrian  VI.  The  diet  of  Nuremberg  (1523)  presented  to  the 
pope  a  hundred  gravamina  complaining  of  the  abuses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  Thus,  while  the  emperor,  for  political 
reasons,  condemned  Luther,  the  German  nation  adopted  his  cause 
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as  their  own.  Before  long  Lather  was  able  to  leave  the  Wartburg 
and  to  again  appear  in  public  with  perfect  safety. 

§  4.  But,  in  spite  of  these  encouragements,  his  position  was  one 
of  great  difficulty.  He  had  been  able  to  resist  the  tendency  to 
religious  extravagance,  but  be  was  unable  to  check  the  political 
aspirations,  which  were  in  some  respects  the  result  of  his  teaching. 
Luther  himself  was  a  steadfast  opponent  of  anything  like  armed 
resistance  to  authority ;  but  his  views  on  this  point  were  by  no 
means  shared  by  all  his  followers.  There  were  two  great  move- 
ments at  this  time,  which  directly  grew  out  of  t  e  spirit  of  the 
Keformation,  the  knights*  war,  and  the  peasant  revo.t.  With  both 
of  them  Luther  could  not  but  partly  sympathise,  yet  he  was 
compelled  to  disapprove  of  them  because  they  relied  for  success 
upon  force. 

The  knights,  or  lesser  German  nobility,  occupied  an  anomalous 
position.  While  they  claimed  to  be  independent  of  any  power 
except  the  emperor,  they  were  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  diets. 
They  had  thus  no  common  political  interests  with  any  other  order, 
and  constantly  fought  for  their  own  hand.  They  were  especially 
opposed  to  the  increasing  power  of  the  princes,  whom  they  regarded 
as  their  natutal  enemies.  The  spokesman  of  the  knightly  order  at  this 
time  was  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  He  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  by 
Charles  V.'s  conduct  at  Worms ;  and  he  now  conceived  the  idea  of 
placing  the  knights  at  the  head  of  the  national  opposition  to  foreign 
and  papal  interference.  With  the  strength  thus  obtained  they 
would  be  able  to  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  the  princes.  He  gained 
over  to  hid  views  Fiaoz  von  Sickingen,  the  owner  of  numerous 
castles  on  the  Khiae  aud  the  commander  of  an  independent  army  of 
personal  followeri<.  Had  they  made  their  movement  immediately 
after  the  diet  of  Worms,  it  might  have  been  successful.  But 
Sickingen  was  then  negotiating  with  the  emperor  about  assuming 
the  command  of  an  army  against  Francis  I.,  and  the  opportune 
moment  was  allowed  to  pass.  But  in  1522  the  war  was  commenced 
with  an  attack  on  the  elector  of  Trier.  It  was  expected  that  he 
would  be  easily  subdued.  But  Luther*s  resolute  opposition  to  war- 
like measures  withheld  general  support  from  the  knights,  and  the 
keen-sighted  princes  armed  at  once  in  defence  of  the  interests  of 
their  order.  Sickingen  Avas  repulsed  from  Trier  and  besieged  in  his 
strong  castle  of  Landsluhl.  Its  medieval  defences  were  battered 
down  by  artillery,  and  Sickingen  died  as  his  enemies  entered  the 
fortress'(1523).  Hutten  escai^ed  and  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
died  soon  afterwords.  The  princes,  aided  by  the  modern  system 
of  warfare,  gained  a  great  victory,  and  the  knights,  "  an  army  of 
oOScers  without  soldiers,'*  were  deprived  of  all  political  importance. 
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The  knights*  war  and  its  failure  produced  a  reaction  which  was 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  spite  of  the 
moderation  displaiyed  by  Luther,  the  disorder  was  attributed  to 
bis  teaching.  Hitherto  Germany  had  been  united  in  the  demand 
for  reform  in  the  Church,  but  a  f tarty  was  now  formed  which  was 
opposed  to  all  reform.  This  was  aided  by  the  policy  of  the  new 
pope,  Clement  YIL,  who  sent  cardinal  Campeg2:io  to  Germany  to 
take  advantage  of  the  growing  dislike  of  revolutionary  progress. 
The  legate  failed  in  his  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  edict  of 
Worms,  but  he  succeeded  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  dukes  of 
Bavaria,  the  archduke  of  Austria,  and  most  of  the  south  German 
princes.  At  a  convention  at  Batisbon  (1524)  a  few  superficial 
reforms  were  made  and  the  power  of  the  princes  in  Church  matters 
was  extended.  On  these  terms  it  was  agreed  to  take  measnres  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  heresy.  Thus  the  pope  suceeded 
in  dividing  Germany  into  two  hostile  camps.  In  Austria,  Bavaria 
and  other  provinces  the  reformers  were  persecuted  and  driven  into 
exile.  At  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  Council  of  Regency  and 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  which  depended  upon  German  unity,  was 
lessened,  and  the  constitution  of  these  assemblies  altered. 

§  5.  Thus  the  central  authority  wasweakenedjustatatimewhen 
it  was  most  wanted  to  preserve  order.  For  the  Catholic  reaction 
gave  new  strength  to  the  radical  party,  and  brought  Lnther'a 
moderate  |)olicy  into  discredit.  Carlstadt  became  again  the  preacher 
of  extreme  measures.  Expelled  through  Luther's  influence  from 
Saxony,  he  wandered  through  southern  Germany  teaching  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  to  the  lower  classes.  He  had  an  able  assistant  in 
this  work  in  Thomas  IViuozer,  the  most  violent  of  the  anabaptist 
prophets  of  Zwickau.  These  men  found  a  welcome  reception  among 
the  down-trodden  class  of  peasantry.  Of  all  classes  in  Germany 
the  most  depressed  and  enslaved  was  the  Bauer  or  peasant.  Unlike 
the  English  villein,  he  had  a^  yet  made  no  step  towards  tfa<9 
acquisition  of  personal  liberty.  He  was  the  chattel  of  his  master, 
and  he  had  no  legal  or  constitutional  remedy  against  oppression. 
Armed  rebellion  was  his  only  resource.  Already  isolated  move- 
ments had  taken  place  in  Kempten  (1492),  in  Elsass  (1490),  and  in 
the  nei<:;hbourhood  of  the  Black  Forest  (1513).  These  had  all 
been  put  down  with  the  strong  hand,  and  the  condition  of  the 
peasant  was  made  even  harder  than  before.  But  towards  the  end  of 
1524  a  general  rising  of  peasants  comnienoeH,  on  a  far  larger  a||d  more 
important  scale  than  before.  The  Bnndschuhe,  the  peasants*  standard^ 
was  first  raised  in  Swabia,  and  their  demands  were  formulat<Hi 
in  twelve  articles.  Thepe  are  worth  recording  for  their  moderation, 
and  because  they  give  the  best  clue  to  the  grievances  complained  oL 
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The  influence  of  the  Reformation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  each 
article  is  8up[iorted  by  reference  to  the  scriptures. 

1.  'J'he  congregation  are  to  elect  their  minister. 

2.  The  great  tithe  (of  com)  is  to  be  paid,  but  the  small  tithes  (of 
animals)  are  to  bo  abolished. 

3.  The  peasants  are  to  be  free,  and  no  longer  bondsmen. 

4.  Game,  fowls,  and  fish  are  to  be  free  as  God  created  them. 
6.  Fuel  from  the  woods  to  be  free  to  all. 

6.  Gompuls(*ry  service  to  be  no  longer  unlimited. 

7.  All  service  beyond  the  contract  to  be  paid  for  in  wages. 

8.  Rents  to  be  regulated  afresh  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
land. 

9.  Arbitrary  punbhments  to  be  put  an  end  to. 

10.  Common  pastiu-es  and  fields  to  be  restored. 

11.  Heriots  to  be  abolished. 

12.  These  propositions  to  be  tested  by  Scripture,  and  if  found 
contrary  to  that  they  are  not  to  stand. 

These  articles,  moderate  as  they  were,  were  promptly  rejected  by 
the  ruling  classes,  and  the  revdt  spread.  The  north  of  Germany 
was  alone  exempt  from  the  general  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  The 
peasants'  demands  were  not  everywhere  so  reasonable  as  in  Swabia. 
In  Thoringia  especially,  where  Mlinzer  was  supreme,  the  wildest 
ideas  prevailed.  There  was  no  concerted  action  among  the  peasants, 
and  they  were  no  match  for  the  united  forces  of  the  princes.  If 
the  knights  had  been  an  army  of  officers  without  soldiers,  the 
peasants  were  an  army  of  soldiers  without  officers.  Everywhere 
the  revolt  was  put  down  with  merciless  severity.  By  the  end  of 
1525  the  peasants'  war  was  at  an  end. 

This  result  was  due  in  great  measure  to  Luther's  iofluenco. 
Himself  a  peasant's  son,  he  mi^ht  have  been  expected  to  sympathise 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  class  from  which  he  had  sprung ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  revolt  he  wrote  a  guarded  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  such  sympathy,  though  he  advised  the  most  cautious 
measures.  This  eocouraged  the  peasants  to  hope  that,  if  not  with 
them,  he  would  at  any  rate  not  be  against  them.  But  after  the  war 
had  commenced  Luther  wrote  another  and  very  violent  letter,  in 
which  he  urged  the  princes  to  cut  down  the  misguided  men  who 
bad  ventured  to  take  the  redress  of  their  grievances  into  their  own 
hands.  Thus  he  definitely  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  ruling  classes, 
a  fact  which  influenced  the  whole  course  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion. At  this  critical  conjuncture,  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony, 
the  enlighteneil  patron  and  supporter  of  Luther,  died  (1625).  He 
was  succeeded  in  the  electorate  by  his  brother  John,  who  was  a  still 
more  zealous  portizan  of  the  reformers. 
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§  6.  The  revolt  of  the  peasants  naturally  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  conservative  German  princes.  George  of  Saxony  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  league  of  north  German  princes  on  the  hasis 
of  the  convention  of  Ratisbon  of  1523.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Charles  Y.  concluded  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  in  which  it  was 
aiTanged  that  he  and  Francis  should  co-operate  in  the  suppression 
of  heresy.  Had  Charles  now  appeared  in  Germany  and  definitely 
assumed  the  championship  of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  progress  of 
reform  might  have  been  stayed.  But  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was 
never  carried  out,  and  at  Cognac  the  pope  joined  Francis  against 
the  emperor.  This  quarrel  between  Charle^  and  Clement  VII.  w^ss 
of  the  highest  importance  for  Germany.  At  the  Diet  of  Speier  in 
June,  1526,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  emperor's  opinions 
had  changed ;  anH  a  recess  was  issued  whiich  enacted  that  as  regards 
the  edict  of  Worms  and  religious  disputes,  "  each  st^te  so  live  rule 
and  conduct  itself  as  it  shall  be  ready  to  answer  to  God  and  his 
Imperial  Majesty." 

This  recess  may  be  regarded  as  completing  the  first  stage  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Lutherans  had  failed  in  securing  the  united 
support  of  Germany;  but  there  was  hencefor>vard  no  prospect  of 
bringing  them  back  to  the  old  faith.  Germany  stood  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps ;  and  the  religion  of  each  state  was  to  be  settled 
by  the  will  of  its  ruler,  a  principle  which  was  afterwards  formulated 
in  the  words,  cujvls  regio  ejus  religio.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  Reformation  completed  the  disunion  of  Germany,  but  this  is 
hardly  true  without  limitations.  The  disunion  existed  long  before. 
The  Reformation  did  at  first,  in  1521,  offer  a  prospect  of  restoring 
unity.  This  might  have  been  accomplished  had  the  emperor  been 
alive  to  the  interests  of  Germany.  But  Charles  V.  was  a  Burgundian 
or  a  Spaniard  rather  than  a  German.  He  allowed  the  opportunity 
to  pass,  and  German  divisions  were  not  only  renewed  but  intensified 
by  religious  differences. 

Though,  after  the  diet  of  Speier,  reform  was  confined  within  narrower 
limits,  yet  within  those  limits  it  continued  to  progreps.  Luther  broke 
completely  with  the  old  church  by  throwing  ofif  his  monastic  vows 
and  mairying  a  nun,  Catharine  Bona  (1526).  The  refcnmed  states 
set  to  work  to  form  independent  churches  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
doctrines.  Services  were  conducted  in  German.  Monasteries  were 
suppressed  and  their  revenues  devoted  to  religion  or  education, 
though  in  some  cases  they  were  diverted  to  secular  uses.  Luther's 
Bible  and  hymns  were  everywhere  adopted.  The  lead  in  these 
changes  was  taken  by  Saxony  under  the  elector  John,  and  by  Hesse 
under  the  young  and  enthusiastic  landgrave  Philip.  Other  states 
were  not  slow  to  follow  their  example.    The  imperial  cities,  head'd 
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by  Augsburg,  Ulm,  &c.,  eagerly  adopted  the  new  doctrines.  In 
Brandenburg,  margrave  George  became  a  convei-t.  HU  brother 
Albert  was  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order ;  but  in  1525  he 
transformed  Prussia  into  a  secular  duchy  and  acknowledged* the 
suzerainty  of  the  king  of  Poland.  The  Reformation  was  also 
introduced  into  Brunswick,  Liineburg,  Anhalt,  Silesia,  East  Fries- 
land,  and  Schleswig-Hulstein. 

§  7.  Bat  the  position  of  the  reformed  states  was  as  yet  far  from 
secure.  The  orthodox  princes,  especially  duke  George  of  Saxony  and 
the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  were  eager  to  repress  the  progress  of  reform, 
and  the  emjiorur  had  yet  to  declare  his  will  on  the  matter.  As  loi)g 
as  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  pope  there  was  no  fear  of  his 
interference.  But  in  1529  he  came  to  terms  with  Clement  VII., 
and  at  this  juncture  another  diet  met  at  Speier  (21  February). 
The  imperial  commissioners  made  no  secret  of  their  master's 
designs.  Their  proposal  was  to  disregard  the  edict  of  1526  and  to 
return  to  the  edict  of  Worms  which  hail  never  been  executed.  The 
influence  of  the  emperor,  who  had  just  been  so  successful  in  his 
Italian  war,  was  sufficient  to  induce  a  majority  to  support  this. 
But  the  minority  issued  a  protest,  signed  by  John  of  Saxony, 
Greorge  of  Brandenburg,  Ernest  of  Liineburg,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
Wolfgang  of  Anhalt,  and  the  representatives  of  fourteen  cities. 
From  this  time  the  reforming  party  received  the  name  of  Pro- 
testants. 

Charles  Y.  now. appeared  in  person  in  Germany,  prepared  to 
enforce  obedience  to  his  views,  and  to  carry  out  his  agreement  with 
the  pope.    A  diet  met  at  Augsburg,  and  the  emperor  entered  the  j 

city  with  medieval  pomp.    His  remonstrances  with  the  protesting  ! 

princes  produced  no  ffefect,  as  they  refused  to  sacrifice  their  con- 
victions. The  protestant  creed  was  drawn  up  by  Melancthon  in  \ 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  All  efforts  to  bring  about  a  recon-  ' 
ciliatioQ  between  the  rival  beliefs  failed.  Ultimately  an  edict  was  | 
drawn  np  which  forbade  the  teaching  of  protestant  doctrines,  and 
commandei  all  men  to  submit  to  the  established  church.  Charled  | 
promised  to  induce  the  pope  to  summon  a  general  council  which 
should  decide  religious  differences. 

The  Protestants  could  not  accept  this  decree,  and  they  felt 
certain  that  it  would  be  enforced  by  arms.  In  the  winter  of  15^ 
they  met  together  at  Schmalkalde  and  there  concluded  a  league  for 
mutual  defence.  Germany  seemed  on  the  verge  of  civil  war,  but  it 
was  averted  for  a  time  by  an  invasion  of  the  Turks,  who  besieged 
Vienna.  Charles  could  not  afford  to  forfeit  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  princes,  and  this  they  were  willing  and  anxious  to  give. 
The  repulse  of  the  Turks  restored  matters  to  their  former  condition. 
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but  Charles  was  again  incIiDed  to  peace  by  the  desire  to  secure  the 
election  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans.  And  in 
1632  the  Turkish  sultan  renewed  his  inrasion.  This  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Nuremberg,  which  stipulated  that  until  the 
meeting  of  a  general  council  no  one  should  be  molested  on  account 
of  his  religion,  and  that  all  processes  against  Protestants  begun  in 
the  Imperial  Chamber  should  be  stopped.  In  return  for  these 
concessions  the  Protestants  furnished  a  large  contingent  to  the 
imperial  army.  Charles  himself  assumed  the  command,  his  first 
experience  as  a  military  leader.  The  Turks  refused  to  risk  a  battle 
and  after  a  brief  campsign  retired. 

Thus  the  two  parties  in  Oermany  remslned  unreconciled  and 
both  unsubdued.  The  Protestants  had  obtained  some  security  for 
their  belief,  but  this  was  avowedly  only  temporary.  From  thie 
time  their  history  depends  mainly  on  the  European  complications 
in  which  Charles  Y.  was  again  involved.  The  elector  John  of 
Saxony  died  in  1532,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Frederick, 
who  rivalled  bis  father  in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  reform. 

II.   SWITZERLAKD. 

§  8.  The  Swiss  confederation  had  become  practically  free  from  all 
subjection  to  the  empire  in  the  time  of  Maximilian.  The  supreme 
authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  council,  while  each  canton 
enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  democratic  freedom.  This  constitution 
made  the  Swiss  as  a  body  more  enlightened  than  the  population  of 
any  other  European  state.  The  humanist  teaching  found  ready 
acceptance  among  them,  and  through  it  they  were  prepared  to 
welcome  proposals  of  reform. 

What  Luther  was  in  Oermany,  Ulrich  Zwingli  was  in  Switzei*- 
land.  He  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1484,  the  son  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  villajre  of  Wildhaus.  He  was  educated  at 
Berne  where  the  new  classical  learning  was  taught,  and  in  1499  he 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Vienna.  After  taking  his  degree  he 
entered  the  church,  and  became  curate  of  Glarus.  From  the  first 
he  established  his  reputation  as  an  enlightened  student  and  teacher 
of  theology.  Like  Luther  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  learnt  from  them  many  of  the  same  doctrines  as 
the  German  reformer.  As  army  chaplain  he  accompanied  the 
Swiss  troo])s  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  1515,  and  there  first  learnt 
his  abhorrence  of  the  system  which  allowed  his  countrymen  to  be 
hired  out  to  fight  the  battles  of  European  princes.  In  1519  he 
became  curate  of  Zurich,  where  he  entered  upon  his  reforming  career. 
The  sale  of  indulgences  roused  his  wrath,  and  he  induced  the  canton 
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of  Zurich  to  refuse  admission  to  the  papal  emissary,  Bembardin 
iSamson.  But  his  first  real  collision  with  the  papacy  arose  in  1521, 
when  Leo  X.  sent  to  Switzerland  to  raise  forces  for  the  war  against 
the  French.  He  was  unable  to  prevent  the  levy  of  troops,  but  his 
patriotic  feeliDgs  led  him  to  make  bitter  complaints  against  the 
Roman  pontt£f.  From  this  time  his  teaching  became  bolder.  He 
attacked  the  church  rules  of  fieisting  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
He  urged  the  people  to  base  their  belief  on  the  Scriptiures  alone  and 
not  on  human  institutions.  His  doctrines  led  to  a  quarrel  with  the 
bishop  of  Ck)nstance,  in  whose  diocese  Zurich  lay.  The  canton 
supported  Zwingli,  and  in  1525  definitely  threw  off  the  authority 
of  the  bishop.  As  there  was  no  temporal  prince,  the  settlement 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  deyolved  naturally  upon  the  congregation. 
From  Zurich  the  reform  spread  to  Bemo,  Basel  and  other  cantons. 

S  9.  As  political  motives  had  from  the  first  influenced  Zwingli,  so 
his  reforms  continued  to  have  a  political  tendency.  He  wished  to 
reorganise  the  federal  constitution.  At  present  the  four  forest 
cantons,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  bad  as  many 
votes  in  the  federal  diet  as  the  other  cantons,  though  the  latter 
were  larger  and  more  numerous.  Zwingli  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  this  anomalous  state  of  things  and  to  establish  equality  of 
votes.  But  this  produced  a  natural  opposition  among  the  cantons 
whose  interests  were  threatened.  They  adhered  obstinately  to  the 
orthodox  religion,  as  the  best  security  for  their  political  power. 
The  differences  could  only  be  settled  by  arms,  and  Zwingli  had 
none  of  Luther*s  objections  to  their  employment.  In  1529  the  war 
broke  out  and  the  four  cantons  were  defeated.  By  the  peace  of 
Cappel  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  a 
rule  was  niade  that  in  each  canton  the  religion  should  be  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  congregations.  This  treaty  could  not  be  lasting 
on  account  of  the  determination  of  the  forest  cantons  to  maintain 
their  political  predominance.  A  dispute  between  Zurich  and 
Berne,  both  of  whom  claimed  the  dignity  of  metropolis,  encouraged 
their  opponents  to  renew  the  war.  In  October,  1531,  the  citizens 
of  Zurich  were  completely  defeated  at  CAppel,  and  Zwingli  himself 
was  slain.  The  second  peace  of  Cappel  (November,  1531)  so  far 
confirmed  the  previous  treaty  that  it  allowed  each  canton  to  settle  its 
own  religious  affairs  without  external  interference.  Thus  in  Switzer- 
land, as  in  Germany,  the  Reformation  produced  religious  disunion. 

The  doctrines  of  Zwingli  were  not  identical  with  those  of  Luther. 
They  differed  mainly  on  the  subject  of  the  communion.  Luther 
adopted  a  mystical  explanation  of  the  real  presence  which  was  not 
easily  intelligible,  and  which  was  an  evident  compromise.  Zwingli, 
more  logical  and  consistent,  declared  ngainst  transubstantiation 
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altogether,  and  considered  the  words  on  which  it  was  based  to  be 
merely  symbolic.  This  gave  rise  to  a  quarrel  between  the  two 
reformers,  and  Luther,  ever  prone  to  sacrifice  courtesy  to  conviction, 
spoke  of  his  Swiss  fellow-worker  in  terms  which  did  little  credit  to 
his  heart  or  his  understanding.  There  was  also  another  important 
difference  between  the  German  and  Swiss  Reformations  which  arose 
out  of  the  differiug  political  constitution  of  the  two  countries. 
Lutheranism  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  territorial  princes: 
Zwiogli  established  the  supremacy  of  the  congregation. 

ni.  Scandinavia. 

S 10.  In  1397  che  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  had  been  united  at  the  union  of  Calmar  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Danish  king  Waldemar  III.  Such  a  union  seemed 
natural  and  inevitable,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  because  it  was  based 
merely  upon  dynastic  iuterests  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people.  Though  ruled  by  one  sovereign,  the  three  kingdoms 
remained  isolated  from  each  other ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark  was 
practically  powerless  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  Besides  this,  within 
each  kingdom  the  royal  power  was  weakened  by  the  independence 
of  the  church  and  the  nobles.  They  possessed  private  jurisdiction, 
the  right  of  taxation  and  coinage,  and  escheated  property  fell  not 
to  the  crown,  but  to  the  community  of  nobles.  The  Scandinavian 
Reformation  was  essentially  a  political  movement.  It  had  its  origin 
in  these  political  conditions,  and  it  prepared  the  way  for  the  simul- 
taneous  development  of  the  central  power  and  of  national  unity. 

In  1613  Christian  II.  of  the  house  of  Oldenburg  obtained  the 
three  crowns.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  but  was 
endowed  with  a  headstrong  temper  and  little  foresight.  Under  the 
Infitience  of  his  mistress,  or  rather  of  her  mother,  a  native  of  demo- 
cratic Friesland,  he  set  himself  to  break  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  make  himself  supreme.  In  Sweden  he  over- 
threw the  aristocratic  government  of  the  Stures  (1520),  but  his 
tyrannical  and  brutal  conduct  gave  rise  to  a  revolt  which  was 
attended  with  important  consequences.  In  Denmark  he  set  him- 
self to  raise  the  middle  and  lower  classes  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
nobles.  He  encouraged  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  endea- 
voured to  break  off  the  oppressive  mercantile  monopoly  of  the 
Haose  towns.  At  the  same  time  he  tried  to  ally  himself  with 
German  Protestantism,  and  induced  his  uncle,  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  send  a  Lutheran  preacher  to  Denmark.  But  his 
arbitrary  conduct  produced  a  general  indignation  which  blinded 
men's  eyes  to  measures  tending  to  real  advancement.    The  death 
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of  his  mistreas,  which  he  attributed  to  poisoD,  aroused  all  the  worst 
passions  of  his  nature.  The  nobles  and  clergy,  who  saw  their 
independence  threatened,  took  advantage  of  the  king's  unpopularity 
to  excite  a  revolt.  They  obtained  support  from  Lfibeck,  the  head 
of  the  Hanseatic  league.  Christian  II.  was  driven  from  Denmark 
in  1523,  and  the  crown  was  conferred  on  his  uncle,  Frederick,  duke 
of  Schleswig-Holstein. 

§  11.  Frederick  I.  was  a  Protestant,  and  had  already  introduced  the 
reformed  religion  into  his  own  tluchies.  But  he  was  compelled  to 
accept  a  capitulation  in  which  be  swore  to  do  nothing  to  the  pre- 
judice of  Roman  Catholicism.  While  keeping  the  letter  of  his  oath, 
he  did  nothing  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Beformation,  which 
made  rapid  strides.  In  1627  a  diet  at  Odensee  gave  formal  tolera- 
tion to  Lutheranism,  at  least  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council. 
But  the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
powerful  clergy,  and  Christian  II.,  who  had  returned  to  the  orthodox 
faith,  was  encouraged  in  1531  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  crown. 
But  the  undertaking  failed.  Christian  was  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  till  his  death  in  1559. 

On  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  in  1533,  the  two  religious  parties  in 
Denmark  measured  their  strength.  Ilxe  Catholics  supported  his 
second  son  John,  while  the  Protectants  rallied  round  the  elder 
brother  Christian.  Ultimately,  mainly  by  the  assistance  of  Sweden, 
Christian  III.  obtained  the  cn>wn.  In  his  reign  the  Beformatiun 
was  completely  carried  out«  The  nobles  assisted  the  king  to  over- 
throw and  despoil  the  church.  The  fall  of  one  of  the  great 
independent  powers  in  the  state  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  strong 
national  monarchy  in  Denmark. 

§  12.  Meanwhile  in  Sweden  a  great  revolution  had  taken  )  lace. 
Christian  11.  had  hoped  to  crush  for  ever  Swedish  independence. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  aristocratic  government,  he  had  massacred  all 
the  nobles  at  Stockholm  in  cold  blood.  Thus  he  thought  to  deprive 
the  people  of  their  natural  leaders :  he  even  dreamt  that  the  lower 
classes  would  be  conciliated  by  the  fall  of  their  oppressors.  In  this 
be  was  completely  mistaken.  The  news  of  the  bloody  massacre 
produced  for  the  first  time  a  real  national  spirit  in  Sweden.  Hatred 
of  the  Danes  and  a  desire  to  free  themselves  from  the  unnatural 
union  overpowered  all  other  considerations.  The  representative  of 
this  new  spirit  was  Gnstavus  Erichsen,  who  received  from  his  coat 
of  arms  the  surname  of  Yvbop  Himself  of  noble  descent,  he  had  l)een 
carried  by  Christian  II.  into  Denmark  as  a  hostage  in  1518.  From 
this  imprisonment  he  escapect  in^520,  only  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
massacre,  in  which  his  father  and  all  his  other  relatives  had  fallen. 
From  this  time  he  consecrated  his  life  to  the  work  of  vengeance. 
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A  pried  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  escaped  from  his  enemies  to  find  a  refuge  among  the  loyal 
peasants  of  Dalecarlia  in  the  north  of  Sweden.  There  he  lived  for 
nearly  a  year,  sharing  the  occupations  of  the  rough  people  among 
whom  he  dwelt  and  gradually  maturing  his  schemes.  In  1521  he 
collected  round  him  some  hundreds  of  faithful  peasants,  and  with 
this  small  force  he  commenced  his  great  work — the  emancipation 
of  Sweden.  Kational  wrongs  and  aspirations  hrotight  to  his  standard 
crowds  of  inexperienced  but  determined  soldiers  as  he  marched 
southwards.  He  took  Westeras  and  Upsala,  and  advanced  upon 
Stockholm.  But  the  capitHl,  garrisoned  by  Danish  troopi«,  resisted 
all  his  efforts,  when  suddenly  in  1523  came  the  news  of  Christian 
XL's  expulsion  from  Denmark.  The  Stockholm  garrison  withdrew, 
Gustavus  Vasa  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden  (June  Tth),  and 
entered  his  capital  in  state. 

§  13.  Bat  he  was  as  yet  only  on  the  threshold  of  his  difficulties. 
He  had  obtained  a  crown,  but  no  real  power  with  it.  The  nobles 
regarded  him  with  jealousy  as  an  equal  who  had  been  raised  above , 
them  by  the  favour  of  the  populace.  The  country  was  unaccustomed 
to  the  restraints  of  orderly  government.  During  the  long  anarchy 
the  church  and  the  nobles  had  acquired  all  the  power  and  nearly 
all  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Moreover  Gustavus'  relations  with 
Denmark  were  doubtful.  The  support  of  LUbeck  was  necessary 
for  him,  but  Liibeck  was  also  the  allv  of  Frederick  I.  If  the  latter 
insisted  on  the  renewal  of  the  Union  of  Calmar,  how  would  Sweden 
be  able  to  resist  him  ?  This  difficulty  was  removed  by  the  modera- 
tion of  Frederick  I.,  who  allowed  Liibeck  to  negotiate  the  treaty 
of  Malmoe  (1524).  By  this  Sweden  was  declared  independent, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southern  provinces,  which  remained 
united  to  Denmark,    llius  the  Union  of  Calmar  came  to  an  end. 

Gustavus  Yasa  was  now  left  free  to  complete  his  work  of  estab- 
lishing a  strong  monarchy  in  Sweden.  His  first  necessity  was  a 
sufficient  revenue,  because,  besides  the  expenses  of  government,  he 
was  heavily  in  debt  to  Liibeck.  He  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with 
the  nobles,  who  were  already  sufficiently  hostile  to  him.  He  could 
wring  no  more  from  the  peasantR,  who  had  given  their  all  in  his 
cause.  In  them  straits  he  adopted  a  very  simple  policy.  He  de- 
termined to  introduce  the  Beformation  into  Sweden,  not  from 
religious  but  from  political  motives.  This  would  enable  him  to 
overthrow  the  church,  and  to  obtain  for  the  crown  a  large  part  of 
the  clerical  revenues.  Out  of  these  he  would  be  able  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  lower  classes,  and  if  necessary  to  conciliate  the  nobles. 
But  there  were  still  great  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  nobles  were 
sure  to  see  in  any  attack  on  the  church  a  scheme  against  themselves^ 
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as  their  property  was  held  by  no  better  title.  And  the  uncultured 
peasants,  loyal  as  they  had  proved  themselyes,  were  still  devoted  to 
their  ancient  riligion.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  great 
caution.  Lutheran  preachers  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  teachiDg, 
though  Gustavus  was  careful  not  to  avow  himself  as  their  partisan. 
But  his  designs  were  seen  through,  and  a  revolt  broke  out  in  1526, 
which  was  suppressed. 

In  1527  Gustavus  Vasa  summoned  a  diet  at  W.esteras,  at  which 
not  only  nobles  and  clergy,  but  also  represent  aiived  of  the  to^r^l8meQ 
and  peasants  were  present.  Before  this  assembly  the  king  laid  his 
plans.  They  met  with  determioed  opposition.  Prepared  for  this, 
Gustavus  with  theatrical  promptuess  annouoced  his  determination 
to  resign  the  crown.  The  diet,  astounded  by  this  sudden  move,  and 
conscious  of  the  anarchy  which  must  result  from  such  a  step,  yielded 
to  his  demands.  Four  articles  were  issued,  which  are  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  Swedish  monarchy : — 

1.  All  estates  are  jointly  bound  to  oppose  all  rebellion  and  to 
defend  the  government  from  external  and  internal  enemies. 

2.  The  king  is  allowed  the  free  disposal  of  clerical  and  monastic 
property. 

3.  'J'he  nobles  have  the  right  to  take  possession  of  all  their  property 
which  has  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  church  since  1454. 

4.  Pieachers  shall  have  freedom  to  announce  the  pure  word  of 
Orod,  and  the  Gospel  sliall  be  read  in  all  Christian  schooU. 

Thus  the  Reformation  was  accomplished  in  Sweden,  and  was  based 
in  the  Brst  place  on  political  necessity.  It  was  not,  as  in  Germany 
and  in  Switzerland,  first  taught  to  the  people  and  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  government.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  introduced  by  the 
crown  to  further  its  own  interests.  Henceforward  the  clergy  with- 
drew from  the  Swedish  diets.  The  king  had  been  oom|<elled  to 
purchase  the  support  of  the  nobles  by  dangerous  concessions,  and 
thus  to  increase  a  power  which  he  wished  to  lessen.  In  spite  of  ibis, 
Gustavus  gave  a  national  existence  to  Sweden,  and  established  on  a 
firm  basis  the  royal  power,  which  (1544)  was  made  hereditary  for  his 
descendants. 

lY.  John  Calvin  and  the  Reformation  in  Geneva. 

§  14.  Geneva,  situated  on  the  border  between  the  German  and 
Romance  nations,  was  subject  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  triple 
authority.  The  sovereignty  rested  with  the  bishop :  but  the  duke  of 
Savoy  had  certaiu  rights  over  the  city,  and  the  burghers  claimed  to 
exercise  mnnicipal  self-government.  Charles  111.  of  Savoy  (1504- 
1553)  wished  to  annex  Geneva  to  his  duchy,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
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gained  over  the  bishop.  The  indopendent  burghers  formed  an 
opposition  party  which  leaned  for  support  on  the  neighbouring 
Swiss  Confederation.  Hence  they  received  the  name  of  "Bid- 
genossen"  or  **  Huguenots,"  while  the  supporters  of  the  duke  were 
nicknamed  **  Mamelukes."  The  conflict  lasted  ten  years,  and  ended 
in  the  victory  of  the  liberal  party,  who  received  powerful  support  from 
BercyB.  The  influence  of  Berne,  which  had  adopted  the  doctrines 
of  Zwingli,  and  the  natural  impulse  of  opposition  to  episcopal 
authority,  encouraged  the  development  of  religious  reform  in 
Geneva.  The  new  doctrines  found  an  active  and  energetic  teacher 
in  Guillaume  Fare^  a  native  of  Gap  in  Dauphin^  In  1435  the 
mass  was  abolished  by  order  of  the  municipal  council,  and  those  who 
refused  to  accept  the  change  went  into  exile.  These  eveuts  gave  new 
ardour  to  the  enemies  of  the  city.  The  bishop  laid  Geneva  nnder  an 
interdict,  and  Charles  III.,  supported  by  the  Catholic  exiles,  made  a 
last  effort  to  restore  his  authority.  But  Geneva,  again  assisted  by 
Berne,  successfully  defended  itself,  and  the  conquest  of  Savoy  by  the 
French  relieved  them  from  further  danger  on  the  side  of  the  duke. 

Thus  in  1536  Geneva  became  an  independent  municipality,  and 
had  adopted  Protestantism  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
cause  of  liberty.  But  the  work  of  reform  was  by  no  means 
completed.  Ccmstant  party  conflicts  had  accustomed  the  citizens 
to  anarchy  and  disorder.  The  magistrates  wished  to  take  the 
government  both  of  Church  and  State  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
employ  religion  for  political  ends.  Farel  and  his  followers  had  been 
successful  in  destroying  the  old  faith  :  they  had  not  the  requisite 
qualities  for  giving  an  orderly  constitution  to  a  new  church.  It  was 
at  this  crisis  that  John  Calvin  appeared  in  Geneva. 

§  15.  Calvin,  the  leader  of  the  second  generation  of  reformers,  was 
V«rn  in  1509  at  Noyon  in  Picardy.  Destined  by  his  father  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  received  an  excellent  education  at  Paris,  Bourges 
and  Orleans.  It  was  at  Orleans  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
theology,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  German 
reformers.  Of  these  he  was  no  slavit^h  disciple,  but  with  their 
assistance  he  constructed  an  independent  thf  ological  system..  The 
persecutions  of  1534  drove  him  from  France,  and  he  continued  his 
studies  in  Italy  and  Germany,  In  1536  he  produced  his  greatest  work, 
the  InaiittUio  Chrittanm  Rdigionis,  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  and 
afterwards  translated  into  French.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  detained  against  his  will  by  the  urgency  of 
Farel,  who  was  eager  to  secure  so  able  a  colleague.  In  Geneva 
Calvin  set  to  work  to  found  a  Christian  church  on  the  basis  laid 
down  in  the  ^  Institutes."  But  the  harshness  of  his  system,  and 
the  haughty  supremacy   which   he   assumed,  provoked   violent 
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opposition.  Men  were  not  yet  willing  to  sacrifice  that  freedom  of 
life  which  was  attainable  under  the  new  municipal  government. 
They  inveighed  against  the  **  new  papacy,**  and  received  support 
iVom  Beme^  which  wished  to  retain  its  influence  over  the  liberated 
state.  Galvin  and  Farel»  who  refused  to  make  the  slightest  con- 
cessions, were  in  1538  condemned  to  exile.  Calvin  now  resumed 
his  literary  activity,  and  for  the  next  three  years  resided  chiefly  in 
Strasburg. 

§  16.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  his  presence  was  indispensable, 
to  G^eva.  The  Roman  Catholics  were  encouraged  by  tbese  internal 
dissensions  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the' city.  An  address  was 
issued  by  Cardinal  Sadolet,  to  which  Calvin  wrote  a  conclusive 
answer  from  Strasburg.  This  achievement  increased  the  number  of 
his  partisans,  who  strenuously  urged  his  recall.  And  the  growing 
inflaence  of  Berne  was  alarming  to  the  patriotic  supporters  of 
independence.  Thus  political  combined  with  religious  motives  to 
induce  the  magistrates  to  invite  Calvin  to  return.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance,  and  only  as  he  believed  in  obedience  to  a  divine 
call,  that  he  at  la«t  accepted  the  invitation.  On  the  13th  September, 
1541,  he  returned  to  Geneva  amidiit  general  rejoicing.  From  this 
time  he  ddvoted  himself  with  unequalled  energy  to  the  teaching  of 
his  doctrines  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  church  organisation. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Calvinisttc  doctrines  was  the 
development  to  its  logical  extreme  of  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
predestination..  Ifen  were  divided  from  their  birth  into  two 
great  classes,  those  who  were  destined  to  be  saved  and  those  who 
were  doomed  to  destruction.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to  divide 
these  classes  in  this  world,  Calvin  admitted  to  membership  of  the 
church  all  who  were  willing  to  conform  to  its  rules.  In  his 
opposition  to  Roman  Catholicism  Calvin  was.  far  more  irrecon- 
cilable than  Luther.  He  rejected  transubstantiation  altogether,  as 
well  as  all  ritualistic  forms  and  church  festivals.  Simplicity  and 
seriousness  were  his  highest  idea,  and  he  made  no  provision  for 
recreation  of  any  kind.  The  whole  hierarchical  organisation  of 
the  old  chureh,  with  its  symbols  and  ceremonials,  found  in  Calvin 
a  most  bitter  and  decided  enemv. 

Still  more  thsn  in  doctrine  did  Calvin  differ  from  Luther  in  his 
conception  of  the  constitution  of  the  church.  The  Oerman  reformer 
had  allowed  religious  supremacy  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
princes,  who  alone  had  power  to  wield  it.  The  system  of  Calvin 
was  far  more  democratic.  He  regarded  the  congregation,  the 
community  of  believers,  as  the  only  source  of  authority  upon  earth. 
But  he  would  tolerate  none  of  the  anarchy  which  might  arise  from 
a  democratic  constitution.    The  executive  power  was  vested  in  an 
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elected  consistory,  consisting  of  the  clergy  and  twelve  lay  elders. 
To  prevent  the  election  of  un6t  persons,  the  clergy  were  compelied 
to  pass  a  strict  exaniination,  and  the  elders  .could  only  be  chosen* 
from  members  of  the  two  councils.  The  consistory  was  not  only 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  was  also  the  supreme  tribunal 
for  the  regulation  of  morals.  Under  Calvin's  inOuence  the  strictest 
laws  were  enacted  and  enforced.  Dancing  and  card-playing  were 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties,  and  adultery  was  punished  by 
death.  Calvin  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  the  education 
of  the  young.  Regular  grades  of  schools  were  established,  which 
taught  in  turn  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  known  to  those  times. 
This  made  Geneva  the  educational  centre  of  western  Christendomi 
and  extended  the  influeace  of  Calvinism  £Bir  beyond  the  city-walls. 

Calvin  was  not  able  to  complete  his  work  without  opposition, 
A  party  was  formed  which  aimed  at  a  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical 
strictness,  and  wished  to  bring  the  church  under  the  control  of  the 
state.  These  men,  who  were  known  as  the  " Libertints,"  found 
numerous  followers  even  among  the  municipal  councils.  But 
Calvin  was  able  to  maintdn  his  supremacy,  mainly  by  the  support 
of  the  numerous  French  exiles  who  flocked  to  Geneva.  He  tn^ated 
his  opponents  with  merciless  severity.  Servetus,  a  Spaniard  who 
came  to  Geneva  in  1553,  and  who  was  opposed  to  Calvin  only  on 
doctrinal  points,  was  publicly  burnt  as  a  heretic.  Jt  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  Protestants  could  not  extend  to  others  that 
toleratioo  which  they  so  convincingly  demanded  for  themselves. 
In  spite  of  his  prodigious  power,  Calvin  lived  himself  in  poverty 
till  his  death  in  1564,  when  his  wo^-k  was  continued  by  his  devoted 
disciple,  Theodore  B^a. 

Calvin's  doctiines  were  destined  to  exercise  an  influence  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  sphere  of  his  personal  activity.  Their 
democratic  and  aggressive  character,  while  it  made  them  especially 
abhorrent  to  established  governments,  equally  fitted  them  to  be 
the  religion  of  opponents  of  those  governments.  Lutheranism, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  had  strengthened  the  princely 
power ;  Calvinism,  in  Scotland  and  the  Netherlands,  was  destined 
to  attack  and  overthrow  that  power.  Calvinism  was  the  creed  of 
rebels ;  it  discarded  altogether  Luther's  teaching  as  to  the  evils  of 
employing  force.  Its  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  teaching  of  John 
Knox,  in  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  northern  Netherlands  to  Spain, 
in  the  prolonged  struggle  of  the  French  Huguenots,  and  among  the 
English  Pun  tans,  who  organised  the  Great  Rebellion  and  founded  a 
mighty  power  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Calvin  was  to  the  Romance  and 
western  nations  what  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  to  the  Germans. 


CHAPTER  V. 

V 

RIVALRT  BETWEEN  FRANCE  AND  THE  HAPSBtTSaS.— 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

§  1.  Charles  Y/a  interTention  in  Tanis.  §  2.  Francis  T.  intrigues  against 
Charles;  allies  himself  with  Clement  VII.,  Henry  YIII.,  James  V.,  and 
Solyman.  §  3.  Ontbreak  of  the  war  in  1536 ;  French  conquest  of  Savoy ; 
Charles  invades  Provence;  his  failure.  §  4.  Campaign  of  1537 ;  truce 
of  Nice  ;  interview  at  Aigues-Mortes ;  death  of  Alessandro  de  Medici ; 
accession  of  Cosimo,  the  first  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  {  5.  Charles  V. 
humbles  the  Castilian  Cortes;  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Ghent. 
§  6.  Charles  V.'s  disaster  off  Algiers;  Francis  1.  renews  the  war;  cam- 
paigns of  1542  and  1543 ;  treaty  of  Crespy.  §  7.  End  of  Francis  I.'s 
reign ;  its  importance  in  the  history  of  France. 

§  1.  After  settling  Grerman  affairs  by  the  treaty  of  Nnremberg, 
Charles  Y.  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  renewed  his  alliance  with 
the  pope  aAd  the  other  states.  Thence  he  went  by  sea  to  Barcelona, 
and  his  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  affairs  in  Africa,  lliero  was 
considerable  danger  that  the  Turks  might  attain  that  supremacy 
on  the  Mediteminean  coasts,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Mohnm- 
medaos  centuries  before.  Chaireddin  or,  as  he  was  .usually  called, 
Barberossa,  the  son  of  a  potter  in  Lesbes,  had  taken  up  the  trade 
of  a  corsair  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  and  bad  made  him- 
self master  of  Algiers.  Feeling  unable  to  support  this  power  by 
himself,  he  submitted  to  the  sultan  Solyman,  who  appointed  him 
commander  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  In  his  new  capacity  he  interfered  in 
a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  Tunis.  Supporting  the  cause 
of  Alraschid,  ho  drove  the  rival  claimant,  Muley  Hassan,  from 
the  kingdom,  ^liea  turning  against  Alraschid,  he  annexed  Tunis 
to  the  dominions  of  the  SultiuL  Muley  Hassan  meanwhile  had 
fled  to  Spain  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  emperor.  Collecting 
a  large  fleet  under  the  command  of  Andrea  l>oria,  Charles  Y.  sailed 
to  the  African  coast  in  1535,  deft^ated  Barbarossa,  and  re^ttored  the 
exiled  prince  to  the  throne  of  Tunis  as  a  vassal  of  Spain. 

§  2.  While  the  emperor  was  thus  employed  in  upholding  the  cause 

of  Christendom  against  the  infidels,  his  power  was  threatened  by 

the  intrigues  of  his  rival,  the  French  king.    It  was  impossible  for 

Francis  I.  to  accept  with  contentment  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 

5* 
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of  Oambray.  Above  all,  he  was  determined  not  to  resign  his 
pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  but  to  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  re-asserting  them.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  tried  to 
detach  the  pope  from  his  alliance  with  the  emperor.  He  offered  to 
marry  his  second  son,  Henry  of  Orleans,  to  Catharine  de  Medici, 
daughter  of  Clement  Yll.'s  cousin  Lorenzo.  In  spite  of  Charles* 
efforts  to  prevent  it,  this  marriage,  fraught  with  important  conse- 
quences to  France,  was  concluded.  But  none  of  the  anticipated 
advantages  were  reaped  from  it,  because  in  1534  Clement  YH. 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  III.  In  spite  of  this  disappoint- 
ment Francis  continued  his  intrigues.  He  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  Francesco  Sforza,  who,  though  duke  of  Milan 
and  married  to  Charles'  niece,  was  anxious  to  free  himself  from 
imperial  tutelage.  Maravigliu  or,  as  the  French  call  hiu),  Merveille 
was  despatched  from  France  to  Milan  as  French  envoy.  But  the 
intrigue  was  discovered  by  the  imperialists,  and  Francesco  Sforza 
was  compelled  to  put  Maraviglia  to  death.  This  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations  gave  Francis  I.  what  he  desired,  a  pretext  for  war.  He 
formed  a  new  standing  army  of  42,000  infantry,  and  looked  round 
for  alliances  against  the  tmperor.  He  entered  into  close  relations 
with  Henry  YIIL,  and  with  James  Y.  of  Scotland.  He  was 
especially  anxious  to  gain  over  the  German  Protestants;  ho 
invited  Melancthon  to  Paris,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the 
League  of  Scbmalkalde.  But  within  his  own  kingdom  he  was  the 
persecutor  of  Protestants,  and  the  German  princes  refused  to  trust 
him.  To  compensate  himself  for  this  he  outraged  the  sentiments 
of  Christian  Europe  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Turkish  sultan 
Solyman. 

§  3.  In  the  midst  of  these  warlike  preparations,  Francis'  position 
was  completely  altered  by  the  death  of  Francesco  Sforza  (Oct.  1536). 
This  of  course  deprived  him  of  his  pretext  for  war  in  the  death  of 
Maraviglia,  but  to  make  up  for  this  he  revived  his  claim  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  At  the  beginning  of  1536  a  large  French  army 
was  collected  on  the  frontiers,  but  instead  of  invading  Milan  it 
attacked  Charles  III.  of  Savoy,  whose  only  offence  was  that,  having 
married  the  emperor's  sister,  he  had  deserted  the  French  alliance 
for  that  of  Charles.  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  speedily  conquerevi, 
but  the  attack  on  Milan  was  still  ixntponed.  Charles  Y.  propoeef)"' 
a  compromise,  and  offered  to  give  the  vacant  duchy  to  Franc^ 
third  son,  the  duke  of  Angoullme.  Francis  demanded  it  for  bis 
second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  but  as  being  nearer  to  the  crown, 
and  as  the  husband  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  he  was  unacceptable  to 
the  emperor.  By  these  negotiations  Charles  obtained  time  to  raise 
money  and  troops.    In  June  1536  he  appeared  in  Rome,  and  there 
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denoanced  Francis'  conduct  in  the  most  riolent  terms,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  single  combat  At  the  head  of  a  large  army  he 
prepared  to  invade  France.  The  treachery  or  incapacity  of  the 
Marquis  of  Saluces,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  gave  him 
an  easy  passage  through  that  province.  On  the  25th  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  his  defeat  of  Barbarossa,  he  crossed  the  frontier  and 
emtered  Provence.  His  object  was  to  brmg  the  French  king  to  a 
decisive  engagement.  Bat  Francis  L  pursued  a  more  cautious 
policy  than  could  have  been  expected  of  him.  Occupying  strong 
fortified  positions  at  Avignon  and  Valence,  he  devastated  the 
country  before  them,  and  stood  strictly  on  the  defensive.  The 
conduct  of  these  military  operations  was  left  to  the  Marshal  de 
Montmorency,  who  had  suggested  them.  Want  of  provisions  and 
consequent  disease  soon  produced  their  effect  on  the  imperial  army. 
With  his  officers  and  soldiers  dying  around  him,  and  impregnable 
fortresses  in  front,  Charles  had  nothing  left  but  to  retreat  to 
Genoa.  There  he  took  ship  for  Barcelona,  and  hastened  to  hide 
his  disgrace  from  the  eyes  of  Europe.  During  the  campaign  the 
dauphin  had  died,  and  Henry  of  Orleans  became  heir  to^  the  French 
throne. 

§  4.  At  the  beginning  of  1537  Francis  I.,  declaring  the  treaty  of 
Gambray  to  be  at  an  end,  summoned  "Charles  of  Austria"  to 
appear  before  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  being  a  French  vassal  in 
Flanders  and  Artois.  On  his  non-appearance,  these  provinces  were 
declared  to  be  forfeited  to  Franca  The  campaign  which  followed 
this  meaningless  mediaeval  ceremony  was  unimportant.  An  inva- 
sion of  Picardy  was  ended  by  the  exertions  of  the  regent  in  the 
Ifetherlands,  Mary  of  Hungary,  who  obtained  a  truce  for  ten  months 
extending  to  her  territories  only.  On  the  side  of  Italy,  the  French 
re-conquered  Piedmont,  and  Solyman,  in  accoi-dance  with  his  treaty, 
sent  Barbarossa  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples.  But  Francis' 
consciousness  of  the  odium  which  the  Turkish  alliance  brought 
upon  him  mclined  him  to  peace,  and  he  postponed  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Milan.  Paul  III.  eagerly  undertook  the  task  of 
mediation.  Charles  V.  was  anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Turkish 
advance,  and  in  1538  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  arranged  at  Nice,  by 
which  each  party  kept  his  conquests.  Thus  the  unfortunate  duke  of 
Savoy  remained  excluded  from  his  territories,  which  he  had  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  Soon  afterwards  Charles,  on  bis  retiu*n  journey 
to  Spain,  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  Aigues-Mortos.  Francis 
hurried  to  meet  him,  and  the  two  rivals,  so  lately  engaged  in  open 
war  and  apparently  imbued  with  deadly  enmity  for  each  other, 
passed  three  days  together  on  terms  of  chivalrous  cordiality. 

Besides  negotiating  the  truce  of  Nice,  Paul  III.  advanced  the 
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interests  of  his  family  by  securing  for  his  grandson,  Ottavio  Farnese, 
the  hand  of  the  emperor's  natural  daughter,  Margaret.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Alessandro  de  Medici,  the  last  male  of  the  direct 
descendants  of  Gosimo,  the  founder  of  (he  house.  Alessandro  was 
miirdered  in  1437  by  his  kinsman  Lorenzino,  who  hoped  to 
supplant  him,  but  who  was  driven  by  sudden  terror  to  take  refuge  in 
Venice.  The  government  of  Florence  now  fell  to  Gosimo  de  Medici, 
the  representative  of  a  collateral  line  descended  from  Lorenzo, 
brother  of  the  elder  .Gosimo.  He  subsequently  annexed  Siena  and 
southern  Tuscany  to  Florence,  and  thus  founded  the  grand-duchy 
of  Tuscany,  which  was  held  by  his  descendants  till  1737. 

§  5.  After  the  striking  interview  at  Aigues-Mortes,  Gharles  V. 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  a  dispute  with  the  Gastilian  Gortes 
enabled  him  to  humble  that  ancient  assemUy.  Henceforth  the 
nobles  and  clergy  were  excluded,  as  paying  no  taxes,  and  the  Gortes 
consisted  only  of  the  deputies  of  eighteen  cities,  who  could  offer  no 
determined  resistance  to  the  royal  power  (1539).  About  the  same 
time  Ghnrles  received  news  oC  a  revolt  in  Ghent,  the  most  flourishing 
city  in  Flanders.  The  Flemish  cities  had  found  their  old  indepen- 
dence sadly  curtailed  when  they  fell  under  the  powerful  dukes  of 
Burgundy ;  but  their  lot  was  still  worse  under  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  In  1536  the  city  of  Ghent,  relying  on  its  ancient  privileges, 
refused  to  contribute  to  a  tax  demanded  by  Mary  of  Hungary. 
The  Regent  at  once  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  citizens  of  Ghent 
throughout  the  Netherlands.  An  appeal  to  the  emperor  being 
disregarded,  the  Gantois  took  up  arms,  established  their  indepen- 
dence, and  wrote  to  Francis  I.  to  offer  him  their  aid  in  becondng 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlainds.  This  offer  was  refused  by  Francis, 
who^  under  the  influence  of  Montmorency,  was  now  as  anxious  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  Gharles  as  he  had  previously  been  to  quarrel 
with  him.  Hoping  to  e^itablish  a  claim  on  the  emperor's  gratitude, 
he  divulged  the  whole  negotiations,  and  gave  him  a  fres  passa^ 
through  France  to  Flanders.  In  France,  Gharles  was  treated  with 
Ynagnificent  hospitality,  and  conciliated  his  host  by  a  pretended 
intention  to  give  Milan  to  the  dauphin  Henry,  formerly  duke  of 
Orleans.  Arrived  in  Flanders,  Gharles  Y.  promptly  put  down  the 
rebelUon  and  deprived  the  Gantois  of  all  their  ancient  p'ivileges. 
Having  thus  gained  his  end,  ho  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
obligations  to  France,  and  denied  having  made  any  promise  about 
Milan.  Francis  I.  found  himself  duped ;  he  had  lost  the  support 
of  Ghent,  and  was  no'  nearer  to  the  acquisition  of  Milan.  Mont- 
morency, on  whom  the  blame  of  his  short-sighted  confidence  fell, 
was  degraded  from  office,  and  the  king  lay  in  wait  for  the  first 
opportunity  to  renew  his  war  against  the  emperor. 
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f  6.  Meanwhile  Charles  passed  from  Flanders  to  Grermany,  and 
thence  to  Italy,  intent  on  a  new  expedition  to  Africa.  The  corsairs 
had  resumed  their  incursions  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  peaCe  and  order  until  the  pirate  state  of  Algiers 
was  reduced.  With  a  magnificent  fleet  and  army  Charles  set 
sail  for  Algiers  in  October,  1541.  But  he  found  more  formidable 
opponents  in  winds  and  waves  than  in  the  infidels.  A  ^reat  storm 
shattered  his  fleet,  and  drove  him  with  a  small  remnant  of  his  forces 
to  Spain. 

This  disaster,  the  greatest  which  Charles  had  yet  experienced, 
gave  fresh  courage  to  Francis  L  It  also  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  that  alliance  witk  the  Sultan  which  had  been  broken 
off  in  1538.  A  Spanish  ren^ade,  Biocon,  was  despatched  to 
Constantinople,  but  on  his  passage  through  Lombardy,  he  was  seized 
by  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  Milan,  and  put  to  death. 
This  gave  Francis  his  desired  pretext  for  hostilities.  An  alliance 
with  the  duke  of  Cleve,  to  whom  Charles  Y.  refused  the  investiture 
of  Guelders,  offered  the  French  great  advantages  in  an  attack  on 
the  Netherlands.  James  Y.  of  Scotland  was  closely  allied  with 
France,  having  married  first  Francis'  daughter  Madeleine,  and 
afterwards  Mary  of  Guise.  The  Scandinavian  countries  now  began 
to  play  a  part  in  European  history,  and  both  Christian  III.  of 
Denmark  and  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden  made  treaties  with  B'rance. 
Henry  YIII.,  however,  jealous  of  French  influence  in  Scotland, 
refused  to  renew  his  alliance,  but  the  Sultan,  who  was  at  this  time 
fining  great  successes  in  Hungary,  was  more  complaisant. 

Francis  declared  war  in  1542,  raised  five  large  armies,  and  made 
a  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  Netherlands  and  Roussillon. 
Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  the  commander  of  the  former  expedition, 
tired  of  a  campaign  of  sieges,  huiTied  off  suddenly  to  the  Pyrenees, 
where  he  heanl  that  his  brother,  the  dauphin,  was  going  to  fight  a 
pitched  battle.  But  the  invasion  of  Koussillon  was  foiled  by  the 
resistance  of  Perpignan  ;  and  the  French  retired  into  quarters 
without  any  success  proportioned  to  their  exertions.  In  1543 
Charles  Y.  arrived  in  Germany  determined  to  reduce  the  diike  of 
Cleve.  The  latter  applied  for  aid  to  the  L^|igue  of  Schnuilkalde, 
but  Charles  was  lucky  enough  to  gain  over  Philip  of  Hesse,  and 
the  application  was  refused.  Geve  was  conquered  and  the  duke 
forced  into  humiliating  submission,  while  Francis  made  no  effort 
to  assist  him  till  too  late.  An  attack  upon  Nice,  the  last 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  by  the  combined  French  and 
^Turkirih  fleets  was  unsuccessful.  In  1544  Charles  arranged  with 
Henry.  YIII.  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  France.  The  English 
king  crossed  over,  but  instead  of  advancing  towards  Paris  he 
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laid  siege  to  Boulogne,  which  did  not  surrender  till  September. 
Charles,  disregarding  the  fact  that  his  army  in  Piedmont  suffered 
a  severe  defeat  at  Cerisoles,  invaded  Champagne.  He  advanced 
within  two  days'  march  of  Paris,  which*  was  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation,  when  Charles  evinced  a  sudden  desire  for 
peace.  His  motives  are  not  easy  to  follow,  but  he  probably  was 
indignant  that  Henry  VIIL  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagement ;  and  he 
also  wished  to  end  the  dreaded  alliance  between  French  and  Turks, 
and  to  have  his  own  hands  free  to  settle  matters  with  the  German 
Protestants.  Francis  was  no  less  willing  to  come  to  terms,  and 
the  treaty  of  Crespy  was  concluded  (10  September,  1544).  By 
this  all  conquests  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  were  restored. 
Francis  renounced  all  claims  to  Naples,  Inlanders  and  Artout,  and 
Charles  consented  to  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy.  Besides  this,  the  emperor  promised  the  hand  of  bis 
daughter  or  his  niece  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  to  receive 
as  his  wife*s  dowry  either  the  Netherlands  and  Franche^>>mt^, 
or  the  duchy  of  Milan.  On  the  completion  of  this  compact 
Francis  was  bound  to  restore  Savoy  and  Piedmont  to  Charles  III. 

S  7.  This  treaty  which  gave  unexiiectedly  good  terms  to  France, 
brings  to  an  end  the  direct  rivalry  between  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  L 
The  latter 's  remaining  years  were  mainly  occupied  with  a  war  against 
Henry  VIII.,  which  was  uarried  on  partly  in  Scotland  and  partly 
round  Boulogne.  Boulogne  was  at  last  surrendered  under  Edward  VI. 
and  peace  made  between  England  and  France.  Francis  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  advantages  which  were  held  out  by  the  treaty  of 
Crespy.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  his  favourite  son,  died  (September, 
1545)  before  either  of  the  proposed  marriages  had  been  completed. 
Francis  attempted  to  revive  his  own  pretensions  to  Milan,  but  the 
emperor  disregarded  them.  He  was  compelled  to  content  himself 
with  retaining  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which  he  was  no  longer  bound 
to  surrender.  On  the  dlst  of  March,  1547,  Francis  I.  died  at  the 
age  of  53,  after  a  stormy  reign  of  32  years. 

Francis  I.  was  too  absorbed  in  foreign  politics  to  pay  much 
attention  to  domestic  affairs,  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  his  rei^  is  a 
period  of  considerab^  importance  in  the  development  of  France. 
The  king  failed  to  attain  his  dynastic  objects.  He  never  acquired 
Naples,  and  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  Milan.  But  he  was  very 
successful  in  defending  the  French  frontiere,  and  in  creating  a 
national  spirit  which  aimed  at  their  extension.  Under  Francis, 
too,  the  central  power  of  the  crown  was  vastly  increased.  The 
church  was  rendered  subject  by  the  Concordat  of  1516.  The 
estates  were  of  little  importance  and  were  hardly  ever  summoned. 
Even  local  and  municipal  independence  was  restricted  or  carefully 
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watched.  Large  revenues  were  derived,  not  only  from  the  taille, 
but  also  from  the  sale  of  offices  and  from  the  clergy.  A  Dative 
infantry  was  formed  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  previously  existed. 
And  the  kiog  was  not  unpopular,  but  was  served  with  willing 
devotion.  His  magnificent  court,  his  patronage  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, and,  above  all,  his  martial  spirit,  made  him  the  true  reflex  and 
representative  of  tlie  national  life.  Maximilian  I.  once  declared 
that  the  emperor  was  a  king  of  kings,  because  no  one  felt  bound  to 
obey  him ;  that  the  king  of  Spain  was  a  king  of  men,  because, 
though  opposed,  he  was  still  obeyed ;  but  the  French  king  was  a 
king  of  beasts,  for  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him. 

Francis  L  was  the  originator  of  the  traditional  French  policy, 
afterwards  so  successfully  pursued  by  Richelieu,  of  being  Protestant 
abroad  and  Catholic  at  home.  His  livalry  to  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  made  him  anxious  to  conciliate  the  League  of  Schmalkalde, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  careful  to  repress  every  tendency  to' 
reform  in  his  own  kingdom.  He  aroused  the  anger  of  the  pope  by 
his  alliance  with  the  heretic  Henry  VIIL,  but  he  made  amends  by 
a  furious  persecution  of  French  Protestants.  In  his  later  years  bis 
measures  became  more  and  more  barbarous,  and  one  of  his  last  acts 
was  the  wholesale  extermination  of  the  Yaudois  (April,  1545). 
Among  the  Frenchmen  who  were  driven  by  his  severity  into  exile 
was  John  Galvin,  the  apostlo  of  Geneva. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

CHARLES  V.  AND  THE  GERMAN  REFORMATION.    RENEWED 
WAR  WITH  FRANCE,     1532-1559. 

§  1.  ProgreM  of  the  Kefomiation  in  Germany  after  the  treaty  of  Nnrem« 
berg ;  the  Anabnptists  in  MUnster.  §  2.  Attempted  compromise ;  Diet 
of  Ratisbon ;  ita  failure ;  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  §  3.  Charles 
.  prepares  for  a  struggle  against  the  Protestants ;  secures  the  adhesion 
of  Maurice  of  Saxouj ;  death  of  Luther ;  Schmalkaldic  war ;  battle  of 
Muhlberg.  §  4.  Council  of  Trent ;  the  emperor  quarrels  with  Paul 
lU. ;  the  Interim.  §  5.  Charles'  attempt  to  establish  despotism ; 
reaction  in  Germany ;  conduct  of  Maurice  of  Saxony.  §6.  The  German 
princes  obtain  assistietnce  from  Henry  IL  of  Prance ;  Charles  narrowly 
escapes  capture  at  Innsprucic ;  treaty  of  Passan  ;  French  capture  Mets, 
Toul,  and  Verdun.  §  7.  Charles  fails  in  the  sfjbge  of  Mets ;  Albert  of 
Brandenburg ;  death  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  at  Sievershausen ;  bis 
character.  §8.  Religious  peace  of  Augsburg.  §9.  Charles  V.  dis- 
pirited by  his  failures ;  his  abdication.  §  10.  Pope  Paul  IV. ;  he 
provokes  France  to  make  war  with  Philip  11. ;  Alva  in  Italv ;  success 
of  the  Spaniards.  §  1 1.  War  on  the  French  frontier  ;  Spanish  victories 
at  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines;  capture  of  Calais  by  Guise;  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambresis  ;  importance  of  the  treaty. 

f  1.  The  treaty  of  Nuremberg  (1532)  secured  toleration  for  the 
German  Protestants, and  imposed  no  restrictions  upon  the  extension  of 
their  fower.  The  emperor  was  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  induce 
the  pope  to  summon  a  general  council,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war 
with  France  kept  him  from  any  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Grermany. 
The  Catholic  princes  were  not  united,  and  there  was  no  armed 
power  in  the  country  which  could  hope  to  compete  with  the  League 
of  f'chmalkalde.  Circumstances  were  thus  very  favourable  for  the 
Protestants,  and  they  soon  gained  an  important  victory  in  Wurtem- 
berg.  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg  had  been  expelled  in  1519, 
and  his  territories  had  since  then  been  administend  by  the  House 
of  Hapsburg.  But  during  his  exile  Ulrich  had  shown  an  inclination 
to  adopt  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  his  son  Christopher,  who  had 
none  of  his  father's  unpopularity,  was  a  decided  Protestant  On 
the  motion  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  their  cause  was  adopted  by  the  League  of 
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Schmalkalde.  The  dissolution  of  the  Swabian  Lea^e  early  in 
1434  gave  the  desired  opportunity.  By  a  sudden  inyasion  the 
Austrian  troops  were  overpowered,  Wurtembei^  was  restored  to 
Ulrich,  and  the  Lutheran  church  established  in  the  duchy.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Ansfiia,  taken  completely  by  surprise,  was  compelkd  to 
sanction  these  events  by  the  peace  of  Kadan  (1434).  This  was  a 
very  great  success.  Protestantism  was  iutroduced  iu  the  midst  of 
the  south  German  states,  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  suffered  a 
severe  dtrfeat 

In  this  year  the  anabaptists  established  themselves  at  Mlinster 
under  John  of  Leyden.  They  taught  the  most  extreme  doctrines^ 
such  as  the  community  of  property  and  of  women,  and  the  city 
became  the  scene  of  anarchy  and  the  most  insane  excesses.  The 
movement  was  put  down  by  force  in  1435  and  the  ringleaders 
executed.  The  reitction  caused  by  these  unfoi-tunate  events  did 
little  to  stay  the  progress  of  reform.  In  the  next  two  years  Protes- 
tantism was  accepted  in  Baden,  Anhalt,  Augsburg,  and  a  number 
of  towns  both  in  northern  and  southern  Germany.  But  in  1439 
occurred  the  i^reatest  extension  of  the  new  doctrines,  owing  to 
dynastic  changes  iu  Albertine  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  George 
duke  of  Saxony  had  been  as  keen  a  supporter  of  orthodoxy  as  his 
relatives  of  the  Ernestine  branch  were  of  Lutheran  ism.  So  averse 
was  he  to  religious  changes  that  he  endeavoured  by  will  to  dis- 
inherit his  brother  Henry  and  to  leave  his  dominions  to  the 
Hapsbuiigs.  But  all  his  efforts  proved  fruitless,  and  on  his  death  (17 
April,  1539)  Henry  obtained  undisturbed  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxony,  where  he  introduced  the  new  faith  to  which  he  already 
belonged.  Joachim  I.,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  hod  endeavoured 
to  preserve  the  Catholic  religion,  and  had  married  his  two  sons, 
Joachim  and  John,  to  Oatholic  princesses.  But  after  his  death 
(1435)  John,  who  obtained  Brandenburg-Neumark,  at  once  joined 
the  I^eague  of  Schmalkalde  and  established  the  reformed  church. 
The  elder  brother,  Joachim  II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  electorate, 
proceeded  more  cautiously.  While  he  himself  remained  a  Catholic, 
he  offered  no  impediment  to  the  teaching  of  the  reformers;  and 
finally,  in  1439,  consented  to  the  definite  adoption  of  Protestantism. 
Thus  the  Beformation  was  successfully  established  in  almost  the 
whole  of  northern  and  central  Germany.  In  the  south,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Bhenish  electorates,  remained 
orthodox,  while  in  the  north  Catholicism  could  reckon  only  one 
supporter,  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick. 

§  2.  'J  he  progress  of  the  Beformation  was  regarded  with  serious 
misgivings  by  Charles  Y.  The  political  unity  of  Germany  was  one 
of  his  chief  objects,  but  it  could  never  be  attained  without  religious 
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unity.  Iq  the  face  of  the  danger  threatened  boih  by  France  and 
the  Turks,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  alienate  the  I^testants  by 
coercion.  Measures  of  conciliation  were  therefore  tried,  but  as  yet 
they  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  pope,  Paul  III.,  made  tentative 
offers  of  a  council  in  some  Italian  town^  but  the  Grennan  princes 
were  resolute  in  their  refusal.  The  Vioe^CfaanceUor  Held,  actiug  as 
Charles*  agent,  so  far  from  being  able  to  reconcile  opposing  parties, 
only  formed  a  separate  league  of  Catholic  princes  at  Nuremberg  in 
1539.  Thus  Germany  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and 
U eld's  conduct  only  lessened  the  chances  of  a  reconciliation*  But 
in  154]  Charles  himself  appeared  in  Germany  to  conduct  hiB  own 
affairs.  At  the  diet  of  Hatisbon  a  serious  effort  was  made  to 
bring  about  a  compromise.  Circumstances  never  appeared  so 
promising.  The  pope  was  represented  by  the  most  moderate  of  the 
cardinals,  Contarini,  the  representative  of  a  party  at  Rome  which 
desired  to  reform  the  church.  Luther  was  not  present,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  more  conciliatory  Melancthon.  The 
Catholics  too  pat  forward  their  more  moderate  theologians,  Gropper 
and  Pflng.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  religious  differences  proved  too' 
wide  to  be  bridged  over.  Charles  was  convinced  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  by  his  present  policy,  and  nothing  was  left  for  him 
but  the  employment  of  force.  Henceforth  this  necessity  was  more 
and  more  impressed  upon  him ;  but  as  yet  circumstances  compelled 
him  to  temporise.  'Vhe  Turks  were  on  the  point  of  annexing 
Hungary,  and  the  Protestants  must  be  conciliated  at  all  cost.  The 
diet  therefore  ended  by  confirming  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg, 
putting  an  end  to  all  processes  against  Protestants,  and  admitting 
members  of  both  creeds  to  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

The  Protestant  prinoes  were  completely  blinded  as  to  the 
emperor*s  real  designs;  they  regarded  the  recess  of  the  diet  as  a 
permanent  security.  Henry  of  Brunswick,  who  had  obtained  a 
decree  agaiost  the  town  of  Goslar,  refused  to  obey  the  recess.  The 
league  of  Schmalkalde  took  up  arms  against  him  and  drove  him 
from  his  territories,  where  Protestantism  was  at  once  established. 
This  event  caused  great  imeasineBS  to  the  emperor,  which  was  in- 
creased by  occurrences  in  Cologne.  The  sged  archbishop,  Hermann 
von  der  Wied,  hitherto  a  moderate  member  of  the  Catholic  party, 
gradually  manifested  his  inclination  to  go  over  to  the  reformed  faiUi. 
In  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  chapter  and  the  municipal 
authority,  he  sanctioned  grave  religious  alterations  and  allowed  full 
liberty  to  the  Protestant  preachers.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  a 
great  prince  of  the  church  aroused  the  gravest  misgivings.  At 
present  Charles'  hands  were  tied  by  the  war  with  France,  but  in  1544 
the  peace  of  Crespy  set  him  free,  and  he  set  out  for  Germany 
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detennined  to  put  down  the  League  of  Scfamalkalde  and  to  establish 
at  the  same  time  unity  and  submission  to  the  central  power. 

§  3.  Altho\]^h  bis  mind  was  now  fully  made  up,  Charles  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  concealed  his  real  designs  as  long  as 
possible.  The  king  of  France  was  pledged  by  the  peace  of  Crespy  \ 
to  assist  in  the  putting  down  of  heresy,  and  a  secret  treaty  was 
easily  concluded  with  the  pope;  On  the  support  of  the  Gatholi0( 
princes  the  emperor  could  relj,  but  he  was  also  able  to  gain  over 
some  of  the  Protestants.  To  them  he  was  careful  to  represent  that  v 
his  objects  were  political,  not  religious,  that  he  hnd  no  desire  to 
repress  reform,  but  only  to  put  down  the  haughty  and  independent 
League  of  Schmalkalde.  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  i ndignan t 
at  the  treatment  of  Henry  of  Brunswick,  readily  joined  the  emperor. 
But  a  more  important  ally  was  Maurice  duke  of  Saxony./  He  bad 
succeeded  his  &ther  in  1541,  and,  though  an  avowed  Protestant,  he 
soon  adopted  an  independent  attitude.  In  1542  he  withdrew  from 
the  League  of  Schmsjkalde,  though  he  still  promised  his  aid  if  the 
interests  of  religion  were  threatened.  But  with  him,  as  with 
Charles  V.,  religion  was  altogether  subordinate  to  politics ;  his  guiding 
motive  was  personal  ambition.  Jealousy  of  tbe  Ernestine  branch 
of  his  family  and  desire  of  territorial  aggrandisement  combined  to 
induce  him  to  join  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  clo^e 
alliaQoe.  Meanwhile  the  ^otestant  leaders  were  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  Charles'  designs.  While  he  was  colleoting  an  army,  he  continued 
to  hold  diets,  where  schemes  of  ccnupromise  were  discussed,  thongh 
on  each  occasion  the  Catholics,  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  aggressive 
tone. 

Before  the  final  overthrow  of  the  peaoe^  which  he  had  so  oondstently 
enjoined,  Martin  Luther  died  on  18th  February,  1546.     In  July  | 
Charles  declared  war  by  issumg  the  imperial  ban  against  the  leaders 
of  the  League  of  Schmalkalde.    They  now  collected  their  forces,  and 
if  they  had  attacked  the  emperor  at  once  they  must  have  been  / 
victorious.    But  they  were  weakened  by  the  evil  results  of  a  divided 
command.    Philip  of  Hesse,  the  most  a($tive  and  able  of  the  Pro-i 
testant  princes,  urged  an  immediate  attack,  but  he  was  foiled  by  the 
opposition  of  his  cautious  and  irresolute  colleague,  the  elector  of 
Saxony.     This  gave  Charles  time  to  receive  reinforcements  from ) 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  though  he  continued  to  avoid  a  battle. 
Meanwhile  Maurice,  in  conjunction  with  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  in- 1 
vaded  the  Saxon  electorate,  which  was  speedily  overrun.    This  news 
at  once  dispersed  the  army  of  the  League,  and  the  elector  John 
Frederick  hurried  to  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions.    Charles  Y.i 
taking  advanti^e  of  the  confusion  among  his  enemies,  reduced 
southern  Clermany  to  subjection.     Meanwhile  John  Frederick  hnd 
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tnmed  the  tables  on  Maurice  by  attacking  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  ^ 
where  Dresden  and  Leipzig  alone  held  out.    In  April,  1547,  Charles 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  Maurice,  and  mainly  through  the  latter*8 

\strategy  won  a  complete  victory  at  Mithlberg.  The  elector  himself 
was  taken  prisoner.    After  sufi'ering  brutal  treatment  he  was  com- 

( pelled  to  sign  the  capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  by  which  he  resigned 
his  electoral  title  and  his  territories  to  the  emperor.  Iliese  were 
conferred  by  Charles  upon  Maurice  as  the  reward  of  his  serTioes, 
and  thus  the  Saxon  electorate  was  transferred  from  the  Ernestine  to 
the  Albertine  line.  A  few  weeks  later  Philip  of  Hesse  was  cxxupelled 
to  surrender,  his  personal  safety  being  guaranteed  by  Maurioe  and 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  But  Charles,  disregarding  this,  threw 
him  into  prison.  Henry  of  Brunswick  was  released  from  captivity 
and  restored  to  his  duchy. 

§  4.  By  these  great  successes  Charles  realised  his  grand  object 
and  became  supreme  in  Germany.  He  could  now  insist  upon  thai 
religious  uniformity  on  which  he  intended  to  base  political  cen- 
tralisation. But  just  at  tbia  monoent,  when  everything  seemed 
favourable!,  be  forfeited  the  most  necessary  alliance,  that  of  the 
pope.  Paul  HI.  was  anxious  to  suppress  Prote^ttanttsro,  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  see  Charles  powerful  enough  t  >  dictate  to  tha 
papacy.  Every  advantage  gained  by  the  emperor  terrified  the  |x>pe. 
The  Council  of  Trent  had  been  summoned  in  1545,  but  against 
CbarW  wishes  questions  of  practical  reform  were  postponed  to 
doctrinal  matters,  and  these  were  settled  in  the  most  uncompromising 
form.  In  March,  1547,  in  defiance  of  imperial  remonstiances,  the 
council  was  transferred  from  Trent  to  Bologna.  Before  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg  the  papal  contingent  was  withdrawn  from  the  imperial 
army.  In  his  indignation,  Charles  despatched  an  embassy  to  Bologna 
in  January,  1548,  to  declare  that  all  proceedings  of  the  council  were 
null  and  void.  Other  circumstances  occurred  to  infiame  the  quarrel. 
Paul  I1I.*8  son  Piero  Luigi  Famese  had  been  invested  with  the  citieB 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  His  tyranny  made  him  detested^  and  ho 
was  assassinated.  The  gov^nor  of  Milan  at  once  took  possession 
of  Piacenza  in  the  emperor's  name.  Paul  III.  accused  Gonzaga  ol 
complicity  in  his  son^s  murder,  and  called  upon  Charles  to  invest 
his  grandson  Ottavio  Famese  with  Parma  and  Piacenza.  This  being 
refused,  the  pope  declared  the  two  cities  reunited  to  the  holy  see, 
thus  making  the  emperor  guilty  of  an  attack  upon  the  churdi. 

This  bitter  quarrel  with  the  pope,  and  the  imi)068ibility  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  council,  compelled  Charles  Y.  to  settle  the 
religious  affairs  of  Germany  by  himself.  In  May,  1548,  he  brought 
before  the  ditt  of  Augsburg  the  system  of  faith  to  be  observed  in 
Germany^  which,  from  its  avowedly  temporary  character^  was  called 
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the  iDterim.  The  doctrines  contained  in  it  were  suhstantially 
Catholic,  but  to  the  ProU'stants  were  conceded,  among  other  points, 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of  the  cletgy. 
This  high-handed  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  temporal  prince  to 
formulate  a  religious  creed  excited  the  greatest  astonishment  in 
Germany,  while  it  further  exasperated  the  pope.  But  by  a  dexterous 
manoeuyre  on  the  part  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  it  was  accepted  by 
the  astounded  diet.  The  Interim  shown  clearly  how  Oharlen*  head  had 
been  turned  by  his  success,  and  how  little  conception  he  had  of  the 
rnal  meaning  and  force  of  religious  belief.  It  was  almost  equally 
distasteful  to  both  Gathoiics  and  Protestants,  and,  though  formally 
adopted  by  severel  princes,  it  was  hardly  anywhere  really  enforced. 
Maurice  of  Saxony  was  the  first  to  protest  against  it,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Germany  it  could  only  be  introduced  by  force  of  arms. 

f  5.  If  Charles  V.*s  religious  policy  was  unpopular,  his  other 
measures  were  far  more  so.  His  treatment  of  the  imprisoned  princes 
was  an  outrage  not  only  on  justice  but  on  humanity.  And  the  political 
changes  which  he  introduced  roused  feelings  of  profound  mistrust, 
llie  diet  of  Augsbui^,  meeting  just  after  the  emperor's  great  sue- 
eosffies,  was  numerously  attended  by  prelates  and  princes  who  had 
little  courage  to  oppose  his  will.  Almost  all  his  proposals  were 
accepted.  The  Imperial  Chamber  was  recoustituted  and  the 
appointment  of  its  members  yc  stcd  in  the  emperor.  The  Nether- 
lands were  united  with  the  empire  as  a  tenth  circle,  while  they 
retained  their  old  institutions.  A  new  military  tressury  was 
formed  under  the  complete  control  of  the  emperor.  Thus  Charles  V. 
succeeded  in  establi^ing  a  central  authority  which  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  possessed  for  centuries. 

But  princely  independence  was  too  firmly  rooted  in  Germany  to 
submit  without  a  struggle.  Charles'  high-handed  measures  produced 
a  reaction.  Of  this  the  representativ^e  was  Maurice  uf  Snxony.  He 
found  that  he  had  purchased  the  electorate  at  the  price  of  universal 
unpopularity.  He  had  aided  to  subject  Germany  to  a  Spanish 
despot,  whose  troops  conducted  themselves  as  in  a  conquered  country. 
And  his  compUiince  had  secured  him  no  influence  with  the  emperor; 
he  could  not  even  obtain  the  release  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  continued  imprisonment  was  a  stain 
upon  his  honour.  To  regain  his  lost  reputation  he  determined  to 
become  the  champion  of  German  independence,  and  to  strengthen 
this  cause  by  linking  it  with  that  of  religious  fieedom.  But  he  was 
careful  to  disguise  his  change  of  policy  until  circumstances  wem 
ripe  for  action. 

Meanwhile  Charles  V.,  blind  to  the  growing  reaction,  was 
determined  to  complete  his  schemes.    The  Interim  was  insisted 
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upon.  Even  Maurice  felt  oompelled  to  accept  it,  though  it  was 
modified  for  Saxony  by  Melancthon.  llie  south-German  cities  which 
opposed  its  introduction  were  subdued  by  Spanish  soldiers,  and  the 
municipal  government  altered  to  suit  the  emperor's  wishes.  But 
in  northern  Germany,  where  the  lead  was  taken  by  Magdeburg,  for 
a  time  the  metropolis  of  Protestantism,  the  opposition  was  less 
easily  suppreaeed.  Charles  was  encouraged  in  his  designs  by  the 
death  of  his  euemy  Paul  III.  (1549)  and  the  electon  of  his  easy- 
going successor  Julius  III.  The  new  pope  was  willing  to  resume 
the  Council  of  Trent,  to  which  Charles  looked  for  a  confirmation  of 
his  ideas  of  religious  unity. 

§  6.  The  emperor  now  aimed  at  making  his  vast  power  perpetual 
by  securing  the  succession  of  his  son  Philip  to  the  empire.  But  here 
ho  was  confronted  by  the  steady  opposition  of  bis  brother  Ferdinand, 
who  was  already  king  of  the  Romans,  and  who  refused  to  yield  to 
the  pretensiouH  of  his  nephew.  This  dispute  encoumgod  Maurice  of 
Saxony  to  develop  his  sdiemes.  He  refused  to  appear  at  the  diet  of 
Augsburg,  because  the  laodgrave  was  not  released.  He  had  accepted 
the  task  of  forcing  the  Interim  on  Magdeburg,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  But  this  was  intended  only  as  a  blind ;  he  did  not  press  the 
siege,  while  he  used  it  as  a  pretext  for  collecting  an  independent 
army.  He  was  joined  by  the  margrayes  of  Bnndenbui^,  by 
William  of  Hesse,  Philip's  son,  and  by  John  Albert  of  Mecklenburg. 
These  princes  made  overtures  to  Henry  11.  of  Fmnce,  and  on  15th 
January,  1562,  concluded  with  him  the  treaty  of  Friedewalde.  By 
this  the  French-speaking  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun  and  Cambray 
were  to  be  ruled  by  Henry  as  imperial  vicar,  and  he  undertook  in 
return  to  assist  the  princes  in  their  war  against  the  emperor.  Tn 
consequence  of  this  treaty  the  French  king  assumed  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Ijiberties  of  Germany. 

Just  before  this,  Magdeburg  had  surrendered  to  Maurice  on  easy 
terms.  In  March,  1552,  he  was  able  to  commence  the  war.  He 
took  Augsburg  and  restored  the  Lutheran  Church.  •  While  engaged 
in  a  conference  with  Ferdinand  at  Linz,  he  heard  that  the  emperor 
was  collecting  troops.  Determined  to  strike  a  speedy  blow,  he 
marched  towards  Tyrol,  took  the  fortress  of  Ehrenberg,  which 
commanded  the  pass,  and  arrived  at  Innspruck  only  a  few  houn 
after  Charles  had  fled  in  haste.  But  for  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops  at  Ehrenberg  the  emperor  must  have  been  captured.  As  it 
was  the  late  tyrant  of  Germany  became  suddenly  a  powerless  exile 
in  Styria.  Utterly  humbled  and  dispirited,  he  left  the  necessary 
negotiations  to  Ferdinand,  who  concluded  the  treaty  of  Passau  in 
July,  1552.  The  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
were  to  be  released ;  the  Lutherans  were  to  be  allowed  undisturbed 
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exercise  of  their  religion,  and  to  be  admitted  to  the  Imperial 
Chamber ;  a  diet  was  to  meet  in  six  months  to  arrange,  if  posaible, 
a  permanent  settlement.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  was  still  in 
arms  as  the  ally  of  Maurice,  was  to  be  admitted  to  peace  on  these 
terms.  Charles,  not  without  great  relDctance,  consented  to  sign  the 
treaty.  The  supremacy  so  lately  established  in  Qermany  was 
shattered,  and  the  schemes  which  seemed  so  near  success  were  for 
ever  foiled.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  had  met  again  in  1551, 
separated  in  fright  at  the  news  of  the  confederates'  advance. 

Maurice's  marvellous  success  was  sullied  by  his  unpatriotic  con- 
oesuons  to  the  French.  In  all  probability  he  never  contemplated  a 
permanent  annexation  of  the  "  three  bishoprics  "  to  France.  His  idea 
was  that  the  interests  of  the  French  king  and  the  Grernian  princes, 
as  opponents  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  were  identical,  and  that  in 
humbling  that  house  they  could  work  harmoniously.  But  Henry 
n.  was  less  disinterested  than  was  announced  in  his  raauifiesto.  No 
sooner  had  Maurice  taken  the  field  than  the  constable  Montmorency 
with  a  large  force  entered  Lorraine,  and  speedily  occupied  Toul, 
Verdun  and  Nancy.  The  guardianship  of  the  young  duke  of 
Lorraine  was  taken  from  his  mother,  Charles  V.'s  uiece,  and  given  to 
the  count  of  Vaudemont,  an  adherent  of  Franco.  Metz,  the  grand 
object  of  the  campaign,  was  taken  only  by  a  deceitful  stratagem,  and 
Henry  IL  entered  it  in  triumph  (April,  1552).  The  fortress  which 
bad  hitherto  been  the  outpost  of  Germany  was  henceforward  to  be 
the  great  defence  of  France.  The  command  was  given  to  the 
ablest  of  French  soldiers,  Francis  of  Guise.  There  was  no  mention 
made  of  the  imperial  vicarship  or  of  a  reservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  empire,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Friede- 
walde. 

§  7.  The  news  of  these  events  aroused  Charles  V.  to  indignation 
that  the  son  of  his  old  rival  should  gain  successes  where  Francis  I.  had 
failed.  Leaving  affairs  in  Germany  to  take  their  course,  he  collected 
an  army  and  advanced  against  Metz  in  October,  1552.  On  the 
way  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  over  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
who  remained  in  arms  in  spite  of  the  peace  of  Passan,  and  who  had 
lately  been  in  close  alliance  with  France.  The  ability  and  ener<ry 
of  Francis  of  Guise  defeated  all  Charles'  efforts  to  take  Metz.  The 
bitter  cold  of  winter  proved  very  fatal  to  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
soldiers.  In  January,  1553,  it  was  found  necessary  to  retire.  Thus 
the  grand  border  fortresses  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun  passed  from 
Germany  to  France,  to  become  the  basis  of  later  acquisitions  in 
the  same  direction.  Their  loss  was  the  natural  fruit  of  German 
disunion. 

This  great  reverse,  combined  as  it  was  with  a  Turkish  invasion 
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in  the  east  and  considerable  losses  in  ItUy,  seems  to  have  reduced 
,Gharlos  V.  to  reckless  despair.  He  no  longer  cared  to  porsae  a 
consistent  policy,  when  success  appeared  so  hopeless.  He  was  not 
unwilling  to  avenge  himself  on  Germany  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 
civil  war.  Regardless  of  all  his  duties  as  a  ruler,  he  encouraged  the 
lawless  actions  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  supported  himself  by 
constant  warfare.  Thus  he  alienated  all  the  German  princes,  both 
.Catholic  and  Protestant  His  brother  Ferdinand  was  determined 
to  support  order  and  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  Passaa.  A  ]ea<;ue 
of  princes  was  formed  at  Heidelberg  with  these  objects  in  view. 
They  were  determined  not  to  continue  the  connection  with 
Spain  by  electing  Philip,  and  to  exclude  Spanish  influence  from 
the  government  of  Germany.  But  Chailes  Y.  was  wholly  un- 
influenced by  this,  and  continued  his  connection  with  the  disturbera 
of  the  public  peace. 

It  became  necessary,  if  the  peace  of  Passau  were  to  have  any 
effect^  to  oppose  Albert  of  Brandenburg  by  force.  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  who  was  more  responsible  for  the  treaty  than  any  one  else, 
and  who  regarded  the  margrave  as  a  personal  rival,  undertook  the 
task.  He  entered  Brunswick,  where  Albert  had  allied  himself  with 
the  enemies  of  duke  Henry,  and  won  a  complete  victory  at  Sievers- 
hauson  (July,  1553).  But  in  the  battle  he  received  a  musket 
wound  which  proved  fatal.  Maurice  was  only  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  yet  he  had  played  a  great  (lart  in  a  crisis  of  German  history. 
He  defeated  and  humbled  the  greatest  potentate  in  Europe  at  a 
time  when  the  world  seemed  to  be  at  his  feet.  He  freed  Germany 
from  the  dreadwl  despotism  of  the  foreigner.  Had  he  lived  longer 
much  of  the  mystery  which  shrouded  his  character  would  have 
been  cleared  away.  The  Protestants,  in  spite  of  his  services,  always 
regarded  him  with  suspicion,  and  this  was  well  justified.  He  had 
no  real  sympathy  for  the  religion  to  which  he  belonged.  His 
motives  were  purely  political  and  his  two  main  objects  were  his  own 
aggrandisement  and  the  independence  of  the  princely  class  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  It  was  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  with 
his  last  projects  the  interests  of  Germany  were  bound  up ;  had  he 
died  just  after  the  Schmalkaldic  war  he  would  have  come  down  to 
history  merely  as  a  successful  traitor.  Maurice  of  Saxony  must  be 
regarded  as  the  aptesl  German  pupil  of  that  school  of  politicians 
and  diplomatists  which  had  been  founded  in  Italy  and  whose  creed 
is  formulated  in  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  Maurice  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Augustus.  John  Frederick  made  a  last  effort  to 
induce  Charles  Y.  to  restore  him  to  his  electorate.  Augustus, 
more  moderate  than  his  brother,  made  concessions  of  territory 
which  satisfied  his  Ernestine  relatives.     But  the  electorate  and 
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dnchy  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Alhertine  line,  to  aevelop 
ultimately  into  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 

§  8.  Manrice's  death  did  not  terminate  the  war,  bnt  rather  en- 
couraged the  aorgreesionB  of  Albert  of  Brandenhnrsr.  The  task  of 
opposing  him  now  devolyed  on  the  aged  Benry  of  Brunswick,  who 
became  reconciled  with  his  subject's  and  at  last  granted  toleration  to 
the  Lutheran  religion.  Albert,  defeated  in  several  engagements,  was 
compelled  in  1554  to  retire  Ut  Franpe,  where  he  entered  the  service 
of  Henry  II.  The  diet,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
Passan,  but  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  prolonged  hostilities, 
met  at  last  in  February,  1555,  at  Augsburg,  under  the  presidency 
of  Ferdinand  of  Austria.  Its  ta<lc  was  to  arrange  a  permanent 
religious  peace.  The  toleration  secured  to  the  Lutherans  at  Passau 
was  confirmed,  llie  Public  Piaoe  was  renewed,  and  the  Imperial 
Chamber  was  to  contain  membera  of  both  creeds  in  equal  proportion. 
But  a  great  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  disposal  of  Church  property.  In 
the  Lutheran  States  this  property  had  been  secularised,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  all  secularisations  which  had  taken  place  before  1552 
should  be  confirm<  d.  But  the  Catholics  were  resolute  to  prevent 
any  similar  alienations  from  their  church  in  the  future,  lliey 
insisted  on  the  so-called  Ecclesiastical  Beservation,  by  which  if  any 
prelate  went  over  to  the  reformed  church  he  should  resign  his  office 
and  all  the  patronage  oonnecfcd  with  it.  The  Protestants  refused 
to  accept  this ;  and  as  no  agreement  could  Xie  arriyed  at,  Ferdinand 
took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  llie  Ecclesiastical  Reserva- 
tion was  included  in  the  treaty,  but  the  prutost  of  the  Protestants 
was  also  included. 

'Jlius  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg  could  not  be,  as  intended, 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue.  The  fixing  of 
an  arbitrary  date,  1552,  as  the  limit  of  the  progress  of  reform  was 
too  artificial  to  be  really  binding.  The  treaty  was  the  work  of  the 
princes,  and  paid  no  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  did 
not  concede  individual  freedom  of  conscience,  but  only  the  r^t  of 
the  prince  to  fix  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  The  principle  estab- 
lished was  the  ct/^'us  regio  eftu  rdiffio  which  was  laid  down  fint  at 
the  diet  of  Speier  in  1526.  And  the  toleration  which  was  the  great 
gain  from  the  treaty  applied  only  to  adherents  of  the  oonfession  of 
Augsburg,  i.e.  the  Lutheran  Protestants.  There  was  no  concession 
made  to  the  followen  of  Zwinglt  or  Calvin,  who  were  now  the  most 
active  and  progressive  of  the  Protestant  sects.  But  in  spire  of  these 
defects  the  treaty  of  Augsburg  was  the  basis  of  religious  and 
political  life  in  Germany  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  its 
omissions  were  hardly  realised  till  they  gave  birth  to  the  Thirty 
Ycare'  War. 
6 
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§  9.  Charles  Y.  was  at  this  time  in  Brussels,  the  capital  of  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  had  been  born,  and  which  he  always  {x«rerred 
to  his  other  dominioDS.  His  health  was  already  broken,  and  the 
news  of  the  trenty  of  Augsburg  announced  to  him  the  failure  of  his 
dearest  schemes.  Not  only  were  all  hopes  of  reviving  German 
unity  and  establishing  a  strong  Uapsbnrg  monarchy  at  an  end,  but 
the  Netherlands,  which  he  had  united  to  the  empire  in  1548,  were 
separated  again  by  the  Augsburg  diet.  The  princes  were  resolutely 
opposed  to  all  the  dynastic  designs  of  their  Spanish  ruler.  Outside 
Germany,  too,  events  occurred  which  added  to  Charles'  despair.  He 
had  been  forced  to  conclude  the  truce  of  Vaucelles  with  Henry  IL, 
and  thus  virtually  to  give  his  sanction  to  French  aggressions.  The 
marria;!e  of  his  son  Philip  to  Mary  Tudor,  by  which  it  had  been 
hoped  to  obtain  for  the  Hapsburgs  another  crown,  had  turned  out 
ill.  Philip  was  unpopular  in  England,  and  all  Mary's  hopes  of  an 
heir  proved  disappointments.  To  propitiate  the  Deity  the  queen 
encouraged  that  persecution  of  the  l^otestants  which  assuredly 
did  nothing  to  conciliate  the  people  to  Spanisli  rule ;  and  m  B4>me 
pope  Julius  III.  died  in  1655,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV.,  the 
determined  opponent  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

All  these  events  combined  to  induce  Charles  to  carry  out  a 
design  already  entertained  of  retiring  from  the  earns  of  government. 
On  25th  October  he  appeared  in  the  grand  hall  at  Brussels,  leaning  on 
the  shoulder  of  William  of  Orange,  and,  amidst  the  tears  of  the 
spectators,  formally  resigned  the  Netherlands  and  the  Italian 
provinces  to  his  son  Philip.  In  January,  1566,  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  similarly  transferred.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Germany  to 
announce  his  abdication  of  the  empire,  and  to  commend  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  the  electors.  In  •::^ept<>mlier,  1556,  Charles  sailed  to 
Spain  and  retired  to  San  Juste,  where  a  retreat  had  been  already 
prepared  for  him.  There  he  lived,  htill  concentrating  his  attention 
on  European  politics,  till  his  death  on  the  21»t  of  September,  1658. 

f  10.  Philip  If.  immediately  on  his  accession  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  a  great  Euro|>ean  war.  lliis  ixas  brought  on  by  the  head- 
strong violenoa  of  pope  Panl  IV.  The  hereilitary  attachment  of  his 
family  (Carafifa)  to  the  Angevin  cause,  personal  enmity  to  Charles  V., 
and  the  desire  to  free  Italy  from  the  Spaniard,  all  oombioed  to 
inspire  the  aged  pope  with  the  bitterest  antipathy  to  the  Hapsburgs. 
lliis  was  increased  by  the  intelligence  that  Ferdinand,  in  the 
treaty  of  Augsburg,  had  consented  to  give  toleration  to  the  German 
Protestants.  Paul  IV.  refused  to  confirm  the  treaty ;  in  his  blind 
rage  he  even  refused  to  support  Mary  Tudor  in  her  efforts  to  restore 
Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  He  determined  to  reverse  the 
policy  of  Julius  IL,  and  to  call  the  French  into  Italy  to  expel 
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the  Spaniards.  By  holding  out  hopes  of  the  conquest  of  Naples^ 
and  by  gaining  over  the  influcfnlial  family  of  Guise,  he  induced 
Henry  U.  to  break  the  truce  of  Yauoelles,  and  to  conclude  an 
allianco  with  the  papacy.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  sent  with  an 
army  into  Italy.  His  opponent  was  the  duke  of  Alva,  whom 
Philip  appointed  goyernor  of  Naples. 

It  was  the  irony  of  fate  which  involved  Pbilip  II.  and  Alva  in  a 
war  with  the  head  of  the  church  of  which  they  were  devoted 
adherents.  Alva  was  completely  successful^  and  might  have  taken 
Rome^  but  his  reverence  for  the  pope  forbade  him.  This  allowed 
Guise  to  raise  new  troops  in  France  and  Switzerland,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Italy  and  attacked  Nai^es.  In  his  straits  Philip 
had  to  secure  allies  by  concessions.  Ottavio  Famese  of  Parma  wad 
reconciled  to  Spain  l^  the  restoration  of  Piacenza.  Cosimo  de 
Medici  was  allowed  to  annex  Siena  atid  thus  to  complete  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany.  But  the  French  were  completely  unsuccessful. 
The  heroic  defence  of  Civitella  frustrated  all  Gui8e*s  attempts  to 
take  the  town.  Alva  again  entered  the  papal  states  and  advanced 
to  the  walls  of  Rome.  Paul  IV.  was  at  last  compelled  to  treat, 
but  the  religious  devotion  of  his  enemies  enabled  the  defeated 
pope  to  dictate  his  own  terms.  Alva  appeared  in  Rome  as  a 
suppliant  instead  of  tk  conqueror,  and  in  his  master's  name  entreated 
absolution  for  the  offence  of  defending  himself  against  an  un« 
provoked  attack.  This  was  the  last  attempt  to  shake  the  Spanish 
supremacy  in  Italy. 

f  11.  Meanwhile  war  had  also  broken  out  on  the  French  frontier, 
and  Philip  II.  had  used  his  influence  over  Mary  to  involve  England 
in  the  war  against  France.  The  Spanish  army  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  Emmanuel  Philihert  of  Savoy,  who  had  a  private 
quarrel  with  France  for  the  rrcovery  of  his  paternal  duchy.  He 
laid  siege  to  St.  Quentin,  which  was  defended  by  the  illustrious 
AdmirHl  Goligny.  llio  French  commander,  Montmorency,  advanced 
to  his  relief,  and  the  pitched  battle  which  ensued  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  French.  Philip  himself,  who  took  no  part 
in  the  war,  now  appeared  in  the  camp,  where  his  caution  prevented 
the  victory  from  bein^  followed  up.  Hod  the  duke  of  Savoy 
marched  at  once  upon  Paris,  the  capital  could  hardly  have  made 
any  resistance.  But  the  delay  gave  the  French  time ;  the  duke  of 
Guise  ntiimed  from  Italy,  and  in  1558  he  gained  a  brilliant 
success,  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  Calais,  the  last  of  the  great 
English  possessions  on  French  soil.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
count  of  Egraont  won  a  signal  victory  over  a  detachment  of  tho 
French  army  at  Gravelines  (July,  1558).  Philip  was  determined 
to  nmke  peace,  and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  by  the  death  of  his 
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wife,  and  the  accession  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  to  the  English 
throne.  In  1659  the  imxx>rtant  treaty  of  dteaa-Cambrests  was 
oonclnded.  Tlie  chief  difficulties  which  arose  were  connected  with 
Calais  and  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  These  were  at  last  compro- 
mised ;  Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  restore  1  to  Emmanuel  Phililvrt, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  ejected  duke  Charles,  ^vith  the  exception 
of  five  fortified  places  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Froich ; 
Calais  was  ceded  to  the  French  king  for  eight  yean,  hut  at  tbe  end 
of  that  period  it  was  to  be  restore  1  to  England  under  penalty  of 
forfeiting  500,000  crowns,  llie  other  terms  were  easily  settled. 
The  French  restored  all  places  which  they  held  in  Italy  and  the 
Low  Coimtrtes,  while  the  Spaniirds  evacuated  their  conquests  in 
Picardy.  To  confirm  the  peace  between  the  two  countries,  Philip  IL 
married  Henry  II.'s  daughter  Elisabeth,  who  had  previously  been 
destioed  for  his  son,  Don  Carlos.  The  advantage  remained  on  the 
side  of  Philip,  who  regained  nearly  200  fortresses,  while  he  had  to 
surrender  only  five  or  six.  The  treaty  was  very  unpopular  in 
France,  and  the  Guises  especially  declaimed  agsinst  it  as  tbe  work 
of  Montpensier. 

The  peace  of  Catean-Cambresis  closed  the  lon<  series  of  wars 
which  had  commenced  with  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the 
empire  in  1519.  It  marks  an  epoch  in  the  intemati<Hial  relations 
of  the  European  states.  France  had  succeeded  in  its  task  of 
resiiiting  the  formation  of  a  Hapsburg  monarchy  which  threatened 
the  independence  of  Europe.  Germany  and  Spain  are  henceforward 
separated.  For  some  time  after  this  religious  rather  than  political 
differences  divide  Europe;  and  when  something  like  the  old 
rivalry  re-commences  at  the  close  of  the  century,  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  national  duel  between  Spain  and  France. 

For  forty  years  the  dominant  personality  in  Europe  had  been 
Charles  V.  His  disappearance  necessarily  effected  a  great  chan^. 
European  history  loses  its  unity  when  it  ceases  to  group  itself 
round  one  central  figure.  With  the  great  emperor  vanished  all 
prospect  of  a  compromise  between  the  two  rival  faiths.  Hence- 
forth Roman  Catholicism  hardens  itself  in  its  remaining  strongholds, 
and  prepares  not  only  to  repress  all  attempts  at  internal  change, 
but  also  to  carry  on  a  determined  war  against  the  hostile  Protestaat 
separatists. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  COUNTER-REFORMATION. 

§  1.  Protestant  doctrines  in  Italy ;  their  failure  to  produce  a  schism ;  they 
help  to  reform  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  §  2.  New  religious  orders ; 
the  Jesuits ;  causes  Of  their  success.  §  3.  The  Inquisition  and  the 
Inder.  §  4.  The  Council  of  Trent ;  its  three  sessions ;  general  result 
of  the  Council.  §  5.  Altered  character  of  the  Popes;  Pius  Y. ; 
Gregory  XIII. ;  Sixtus  V. ;  his  domestic  administration. 

1 1.  The  Reformation  is  usually  regarded  as  a  moyemen  t  which  was 
confined  to  ihe  northern  nations  of  Europe.  But  it  also  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  in  Italy,  the  stronghold  of  the  papal  power. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  had  produced  among  its  pupils  a  nega- 
tive and  somewhat  Qontemptuoos  attitude  towards  religion,  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  continual  contact  with  the  most  flagrant 
ecclesiastical  abuses.  But  there  were  not  wanting  eamest-mioded 
men  who  were  anxious  to  remove  rather  than  to  satire  these  abuses, 
and  who  were  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  It 
has  been  condusively  shown  that  Luther*s  special  doctrine,  that  ot 
justiiication  by  faith,  found  numerous  adherents  in  Italy.  It  was 
held  by  Contarini,  Sadolet,  Bemboand  other  cardinals  of  the  church. 
It  was  preached  in  Naples  by  Juan  Yaldez,  a  iSpaniard,  in  Siena  by 
Bernardino  Ochino,  and  in  Lucca  by  Peter  Martyr.  An  anonymous 
M'ork,  '^Of  tlie  Benefits  of  Christ's  Death,"  which  maintained  this 
d(X!trine,  was  published  in  1540  and  obtained  a  veiy  large  circulation. 
As  compared  with  this  doctrinal  agreement,  practical  rtforms  were 
lar  simjAer  and  were  urged  with  greater  unanimity. 

The  natural  impulse  of  these  reforming  tendencies  was  to  bring 
abont  stime  oompmmise  with  Protestantism  and  so  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  church.  This,  as  has  been  seen,  was  attempted 
at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  J  641,  where  the  ]x>pe  was  represented 
by  cardinal  ContarinL  But  several  causes  combined  to  frustrate 
the  attempt.  The  desire  for  reform  was  confined  to  the  cultivated 
classes  in  Italy,  and  found  little  adherence  among  the  people.  The 
traditional  policy  of  the  papacy  was  opposed  to  any  concessions 
which  might  strengthen  its  old  rival,  the  empire.    And  the  influence 
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of  the  French  king  was  employed  to  preveDt  a  reoonciliation 
between  Charles  V.  and  the  German  Protestants.  The  prospect 
of  a  compromise  thus  proved  hopeless,  and  the  reforming  tendencies 
took  another  direction.  An  attempt  was  made  to  purify,  and  so 
to  strengthen  the  h'oman  Catholic  Church,  that  it  might  be  able  to 
confront  its  Protestant  enemies  on  an  equal  footing.  It  is  this 
movement  which  lias  received  the  name  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 

§  2.  The  spirit  of  the  movement  is  manifested  in  the  numerous 
orders  which  were  formed  in  the  16th  century  to  renew  that  purity 
and  self-sacrifice  which  had  once  characterised  the  older  orders,  but 
had  been  lost  in  their  degradation.  Such  were  the  Theatines,  founded 
in  Home  by  Caraffa,  and  the  Barnabites,  a  Lombard  order  in  Milan. 
But  by  far  the  most  active  and  important  of  these  new  associations 
was  that  of  the  Jesuits.  Their  founder  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  a 
Spanish  knight,  born  in  the  year  149  L  At  the  siege  of  Pampelana 
in  1521  he  was  crippled  by  a  cannon  shot.  During  the  farced 
inaction  of  his  illness  he  read  the  legends  of  the  saints,  which 
exerted  a  marvellous  influence  on  his  excitable  and  vidonary  nature. 
He  determined  to  emulate  their  achievements,  and  to  resign  his 
dreams  of  military  glory  for  the  more  heroic  service  of  the  Virgin. 
After  numerous  pilgrimages  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Paris,  and 
there  in  middle  age  set  to  work  to  complete  his  neglected  education. 
Among  his  fellow  students  he  found  and  gained  over  the  men  who 
were  to  assist  him  in  his  great  t»^k.  'i'hcse  were  Francis  Xavier,  lago 
Lainez,  Salmeron  and  Bobadilla,  all  Spaniards,  and  Peter  Faber, 
a  Savoyard.  In  153i  these  enthusiasts  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  sever  themselves  from  the  world  and  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  the  church.  Two  years  later  they  appeared  in 
Rome,  and  after  many  rebufifs  and  difficulties  they  obtained  from 
pope  Paul-  III.  tjje  bull  which  constituted  them  "The  Order  of 
Jesus."  (27th  Sept.  1510.)  To  iheir  three  vows  of  chastity 
poverty  and  obedience  they  added  an  oath  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mands of  the  pope  without  hesitation  or  delay.  Thus  the  papacy, 
at  a  time  when  Europe  seemed  to  be  slipping  irom  its  grasp,  re- 
ceived the  voluntary  assistance  of  a  body  of  devoted  men,  who  were 
destined  to  revive  its  power  and  influence.  The  order  obtained  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  general,  and  their  choice  fell  at  once  upon 
their  founder.  On  Loyola*s  death  in  1556,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Lainez,  a  man  of  far  less  mystical  enthusiasm,  but  endowed  with 
greater  administrative  ability.  To  him  the  order  owes  the  con* 
stitution  which  has  made  it  the  wonder  and  the  model  of  later 
associations. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Jesuits  lay  in  their  complete 
severance  from  all  ordinary  ties,  from  home,  family  and  friendship. 
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and  their  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  order.  Obedience 
was  the  cardinal  duty  which  swallowed  up  all  other  motives. 
They  renounced,  on  taking  the  vows,  all  right  of  private  judgment, 
and  blindly  submitted  themselves  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors. 
The  order  was  divided  into  grades  of  varying  authority,  but  the 
whole  formed  one  vast  machine  which  was  wielded  at  will  by  the 
general.  To  enable  the  Jesuits  to  devote  tliemselves  to  their 
special  work,  they  were  relieved  from  the  ordinary  duties  of 
monastic  orders.  Thus  they  were  not  bound  to  the  performance  of 
the  routine  religious  exercises  of  each  day.  I^aul  IV.  wished  to 
withdraw  this  privilege,  but  Lainoz  refused  to  submit,  and  the 
danger  was  removed  by  the  po^ie's  death.  From  the  first  the 
Jesuits  occnpieti  a  unique  position  among  religious  associations. 
They  aroused  none  of  the  prejudices  which  had  now  grown  up 
against  monks,  and  they  could  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  sym- 
pathies. To  ordinary  men  and  women  they  appeared  as  men  of 
the  world  rather  than  ecclesiastics.  Nothing  was  too  high  or  too 
low  for  them.  Politics  occupied  great  part  of  their  attention,  and 
here  they  conspicuously  displayed  that  subordination  of  the  means 
to  the  end  which  has  since  been  a  ground  of  accusation  against 
them.  But  for  a  time  they  were  very  successful,  and  became 
influential  advisers  of  kings  and  ministers.  They  also  exercised 
great  influence  through  the  confessional,  that  most  potent  instru- 
ment of  the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood.  Hut  their  power  was 
made  durable  not  so  much  by  their  activity  as  preachers  and 
confessors,  nor  even  by  the  political  doctrines  which  they  skilfully 
varied  to  suit  different  countries  and  peoples,  as  by  their  devotion 
to  education.  The  Jesuit  schools  became  the  best  in  Europe. 
The  thoroughness  of  the  system  which  they  formulated,  and  the 
fact  that  they  taught  gratis,  enabled  them  to  8U]^rsede  the  humanist 
teachers,  who  had  hitherto  claimed  a  monopoly  of  learning  and 
enlightenment.  By  gaining  over  the  youth  of  Catholic  countries, 
they  secured  their  hold  over  future  generations.  1*he  papacy  owed 
a  great  debt  to  the  order  of  liOyola,  which  carried  on  a  crusade  against 
Protestantism  with  the  military  devotion  and  enthusiasm  that 
characterised  its  founder. 

§  3.  1*he  Counter-Reformation  was  compelled,  by  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  to  suppress  the  rerorming  tendencies  in  Italy  to 
which  it  owed  its  origin.  In  1542  Paul  III.,  the  very  po^^e  who  had 
shown  the  greatest  inclination  to  reform,  established  the  inquisition 
in  Rome  on  the  Spanish  model.  The  bull  appointed  six  cardinals, 
of  whom  CarafFa  was  the  most  prominent,  and  empowered  them  to 
try  all  matters  of  Taith  and  to  inflict  the  penalties  of  death  and 
confiscation  upon  heretics.    These  ix>wers  were    exercised  with 
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unflinohing  severity.  The  most  conspicuous  reformers,  as  Bernar- 
dino Ocbino  and  Peter  Martyr,  left  Italy.  Kot  content  with 
^xjrsecuting  the  professors  of  heretical  doctrines,  it  was  determined 
to  suppress  the  books  in  which  those  doctrines  were  maintained. 
The  first  Index,  or  list  of  proscribed  writings,  was  published  in 
Rome  by  Paul  IV.,  who,  as  cardinal  Caraffa,  had  been  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  Inquisition.  A  regular  book-police  was  instituted,  and, 
sup[x>rted  by  the  secular  authorities,  its  work  was  carried  out  with 
inanrelluus  eOiciency. 

§  4.  There  was  one  demand  of  the  reformiug  party  which  could  not 
be  wholly  refused,  but  which  produced  in  the  end  very  unexpected 
results.  This  was  the  siunmons  of  a  general  council.  The  pope 
hesitated  for  a  long  time  i^j  comply  with  this  request,  thougli  it 
was  advanced  even  by  Catholic  princes.  At  last,  at  the  urgent 
instance  of  Charles  V.,  Paul  III.  summoned  a  council  to  meet  in  Trent 
at  the  end  of  1545.  The  first  session  was  short,  and  was  deprived 
of  impoitance  by  a  quarrel  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope. 
Charles  V.  wished  the  council  to  make  such  reforms  in  the  church 
as  would  enable  him  to  come  to  terms  with  the  (German  Prutea> 
tants.  The  pope's  object,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  strengthen  his 
own  authority  and  to  condemn  all  doctrinal  heresy.  Charles' 
successes  in  Germany  terrified  Paul  III.  for  his  own  independence, 
and  in  1547  he  suddenly  transferred  the  council  to  Bolugna.  The 
emperor,  deeply  indignant  at  this,  ])rote8ted  that  its  decrees  would 
now  be  null  and  void,  aud  the  council  separated  without  having 
effected  any  important  result.  Faul  lll.'s  successor,  Julius  III. 
(1550-1555),  was  an  adhen;nt  of  the  em|jeror,  and  was  induced  to 
convene  the  council  again  at  'i'rent  in  1551.  But  the  pope*8  views 
were  still  opiK>S4Hi  to  any  of  the  concessions  which  were  desired  by 
Cliarles.  The  Protestants,  who  appeared  at  Trent,  were  treated  as 
recusant  heretics,  with  whom  there  could  be  no  equal  negotiation. 
All  doctrinal  points  which  came  up  for  discussion,  such  as  tran- 
stibstantiatioij,  were  settled  in  accordance  with  the  stfictly  orthodox 
views.  But  before  any  progress  had  been  made  in  this  direction^ 
the  advance  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  led  to  the  hudden  breaking  up  of 
the  council  in  1552. 

Paul  IV.  (1555-1559)  was  the  re{  resentative  pope  of  the  counter- 
reformation.  It  was  ho  who  had  organised  the  Inquisition,  and 
who  drew  up  the  Index.  At  first  his  hatred  of  the  HapsbuiigB 
diverted  his  attention  to  political  afiairs,  and  led  him  to  confer 
great  powers  on  his  nephews.  But  on  the  termination  of  the  war 
he  altered  his  policy,  devoted  himself  to  establish  the  stricteet 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  drove  all  his  relatives  from  the  court. 
From  this  time  nepotism,  in  the  sense  of  the  advancement  of 
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roktiTes  to  political  power,  came  to  an  end.  This  had  been  the 
most  flagrant  vice  of  the  papacy,  and  had  done  much  to  bring  it 
into  discredit.  Its  removal  was  an  important  step  towards  the 
regeneration  of  the  Romish  church. 

Under  Paul  IV.  the  demand  for  a  general  council  had  again  been 
raised.  Uis  successor.  Pins  lY.  (1559-1565),  gaye  his  consent,  and 
the  third,  and  fur  the  most  important,  session  of  the  Council  of  lYent 
was  opened  in  January,  1562.  This  session  differed  from  the  others 
mainly  in  the  fact  tliat  there  was  no  longer  any  idea  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Protestants,  whose  position  in  Germany  had  been 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  'ilie  work  of  the  coundl  was 
therefore  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Catholic  nations. 
Within  these  limits  it  had  important  duties — to  determine  the 
relations  between  the  head  and  the  membc  r^  uf  the  church,  to  settle 
doctrinal  points  which  were  still  disputed,  and  to  complete  those 
internal  reforms  which  were  needed  to  restore  the  old  reverence  for 
the  church. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  even  among  the  Catholics  there  were 
grave  divergences  of  opinion,  and  in  especial  the  papal  authority 
was  exposed  to  attack.  The  Germans,  acting  under  instructions 
from  Ferdinand  I.,  demanded  radical  reforms,  such  as  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  services  in  the 
German  language.  The  French  prelates,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  not  only  supported  the  (rerman  demands,  but  took  up 
the  doctrine  advanced  in  the  last  century  at  Constance  and  Basel  of 
the  superiority  of  a  general  council  over  the  pope.  The  Spaniards, 
while  they  were  opposed  to  all  doctrinal  reforms,  wished  the 
episcopal  authority  to  be  recognised  as  of  divine  origin,  aud  thua 
independent  of  the  papacy.  All  were  opposed  to  the  claim 
advanced  by  the  papal  l^ates  to  have  the  sole  right  of  bringing 
proposals  before  the  council.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  papacy  that 
votes  were  no  longer  taken  by  nations  as  at  Constance.  The 
Italians  still  outnumbered  the  representatives  of  all  other  nations, 
and  their  interests,  which  were  more  powerful  than  their  con- 
sciences, were  on  the  papal  side.  But  Pius  IV.  felt  he  was 
threatened  by  the  dangers  which  his  predecessors  had  always 
dreaded  from  a  general  counciL  From  these  he  was  saved  partly 
by  his  own  ingenuity,  but  still  more  by  the  dexterous  diplomacy  of 
Cardinal  Morone,  whom  he  appointed  president  of  the  council. 
The  differences  between  the  various  nations  were  carefully  fomented 
and  points  of  concord  obscured.  Separate  negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  temporal  princes,  and  they  were  persuaded  that  the  papal 
authority  was  needed  to,  repress  the  growth  of  an  independent 
hierarchy.  At  the  same  time  it  wos  hinted  to  the  bishops  that  a 
6* 
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strong  papacy  was  their  only  security  against  complete  subjection  to 
the  temporal  power. 

The  triumph  of  the  papacy  being  thus  assured,  the  work  of  the 
council  proceeded  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  pope  was  anzious 
to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  he  met  with  little  or  no  opposition.  In 
the  latter  half  of  the  year  1563  a  decision  was  come  to  on  all 
important  dogmatic  points,  indulgences,  purgatory,  the  ordinatioD 
of  the  clergy,  the  sacrament  of  marriage,  and  the  worohip  of  saints. 
And  almost  all  were  decided  in  the  old  Roman  Catholic  sense.  The 
foremost  spokesman  of  the  strictly  orthodox  party  was  Lainez^  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits.  Differences  were  avoided  by  dexterous 
verbal  compromises,  which  meant  nothing,  as  the  interpretation  of 
the  decrees  was  vested  in  the  pope.  Reforms  were  made  in  the 
direction  of  enforcing  strict  discipline  over  the  inferior  clergy,  the 
establishment  of  schools,  and  a  new  regulation  of  parishes.  But 
no  further  mention  was  made  of  reforming  the  ceutral  authority, 
the  papacy,  the  cardinals,  and  the  curia.  So  far  from  maintaining 
its  supremacy  over  tho  pope^  the  council  itself  petitioned  Pius  IV. 
to  confirm  its  decrees.  On  the  4th  of  December,  1663,  the  last 
sitting  came  to  an  eod. 

'ilie  Council  of  Trent  was  the  last  of  the  great  ecclesiastical 
assemblies  which  are  so  prominent  in  medisdvai  history.  It  had 
no  successor  till  the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council  in  1869.  Its 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  completed  the  counter*Befonn»- 
tion.  In  opposition  to  the  Protestant  revolt,  it  formulated  the  old 
doctrines  with  logical  distinctness.  The  traditions  which  had 
hitherto  been  open  to  question  were  henceforth  established 
dogmas.  The  Catholic  church  had  to  content  itself  with  narrower 
limits,  but  within  those  limits  it  acquired  new  strength  and 
consistency.  While  many  of  the  worst  abuses  were  removed  or 
concealed,  the  old  hierarchical  constitution,  and,  above  all,  the 
despotic  authority  of  the  papacy,  vreceived  a  new  confirmation. 
These  were  the  advantages  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
reaped  from  the  Reformation,  advantages  which  almost  compensated 
it  for  the  loss  of  territory. 

§  5.  From  this  time  a  new  spirit  seems  to  take  possession  of  the 
Romish  church.  It  is  manifest  in  the  revival  of  saintly  ]mrity  of 
life  and  missionary  zeal,  which  we  can  trace  in  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  Carlo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  St^  Frauds  de 
Sales,  the  heroes  of  modem  Catholicism.  But  it  is  even  more 
manifest  in  the  altered  character  of  the  popes.  I'he  age  of 
Sixtus  IV.,  Alexander  YI.,  and  even  of  Paul  III.,  is  past.  Their 
place  is  filled  by  popes  like  Pius  V.  and  Sixtus  V.,  who  within  the 
church  are  active  reformers,  while  outside  they  appear  as  the 
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uncompromising  opponents  of  Protestantism.  When  they  are 
diyerted  from  ecclesiastical  interests  and  duties,  it  is  not  by  dreams 
of  secnlar  aggrandisement  for  themselves  or  their  families,  but  by 
the  carrying  ont  of  long-needed  reforms  in  the  States  of  the 
Ohnrch. 

Pius  y.  (1566-1572)  was  chosen  as  the  representative  of  the 
rigid  party  in  the  charch.  Carlo  Burromeo  was  active  in  sup- 
porting his  election.  Nor  did  he  disappoint  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  of  him.  He  put  a  final  end  to  nepotism  by  a  law 
which  forbade  the  alienation  of  any  property  of  the  church,  and 
threatened  exc(»nmnnication  against  any  one  who  should  propose  it. 
He  maintained  church  discipline  with  the  greatest  rigour.  The 
expenses  of  the  papal  household  were  reduced  by  the  strictest 
economy.  In  Europe  the  influence  of  so  energetic  and  self-defying 
a  pope  became  a  power.  Pius  Y.  urged  Philip  II.  to  take  the 
severest  measures  against  the  Netherlands,  and  approved  the 
cruelties  of  Alva.  He  sent  Italian  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  France,  and  gave  them  special  injunctions  to  grant  no 
quarter  to  Huguenots.  He  issued  the  bull  of  exoommimication 
against  Elizabeth,  which  for  ever  alienated  England  from  the 
papacy.  More  creditable  to  the  pope  was  his  activity  against  the 
Turks.  He  succeeded  in  concluding  the  league  between  Spain  and 
Yenice,  which  under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria  gained 
the  great  victory  of  Lepanto  in  1571. 

The  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII.  (1572-1585)  is  notable  mainly 
as  showiog  that  a  pope  who  was  personally  inclined  to  laxity  was 
unable  to  resist  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  age.  He  was  forced 
almost  against  his  will  to  govern  in  the  same  spirit  as  his  pre- 
decessor. He  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  pope  who  reformed  the 
calendar,  and  celebrated  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  His 
domestic  government  of  the  papal  states  gave  rise  to  disorders 
which  it  required  all  the  ability  of  his  successor  to  suppress. 

Sixtus  Y.  (1585-1590)  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  pope  of 
the  16th  century.  He  was  endowed  with  signal  administrative 
ability,  and  his  short  pontificate  was  a  period  of  great  and  multi- 
farious activity.  He  limited  the  number  of  cardinals  to  seventy, 
and  gave  them  a  new  organisation.  But  bis  attention  was  mainly 
directed  to  the  temporal  interests  of  his  subjects.  He  encouraged 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  conducted  works  of  great  public 
utility.  The  towns  received  from  him  important  privileges.  The 
city  of  Rome  owed  much  to  Sixtus  Y.  He  constructed  a  colossal 
aqueduct  (Acqua  Felice)  to  supply  the  city  with  water.  The 
erection  of  the  great  obelisk  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  the  triumph  of 
the  mechanical  art  of  those  days,  was  his  work.    His  object  was 
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characteristio  of  the  man  and  the  age,  the  public  humiliation  of 
pagan  monuments  before  the  glory  of  the  cross.  The  great  blot 
upon  his  administration  was  his  greed  for  money.  To  gratify  this 
he  resorted  to  the  most  ruinous  financial  expedients.  He  not  only 
sold  offices,  but  crea'ed  new  offices  for  sale.  He  raised  loans 
recklessly,  and  secured  the  interest  upon  increased  tax.es,  which 
obstructed  the  industries  he  was  trying  to  foster.  But  he  was  so 
successful  in  his  immediate  object  that  he  was  able  to  collect 
nearly  five  millions  of  scudi  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  To 
Europe  generally  Sixtus  Y.  appeared  as  the  promulgator  of  the 
most  chimerical  schemes.  The  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
the  conquest  of  Ejiypf,  and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  seemed  to  him  quite  feasiblo.  But  behind  these  dreams 
of  a  vivid  imagination  is  manifest  the  spirit  of  revived  Oathdicisnx, 
of  which  the  pope  was  at  once  the  creature  and  the  representative. 


CHAFl^ER  VllL 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  II.,  AND  THE  REVOLT  OF  THE 

NETHERLANDS. 

§  1.  Policy  of  Philip  II. ;  personal  character.  §  2.  Suppression  of  the 
liberties  of  Aragon ;  use  of  the  Inqatsition  as  a  political  instrument. 
§  3.  History  of  Don  Carlos ;  hit  death.  §  4.  Annexation  of  Portugal 
to  Spain.  §  5.  The  Netherlands ;  causes  of  discontent ;  the  new 
bishoprics.  §  6.  The  leading  nobles,  Orange,  Egmont  and  Horn ;  oppo> 
sition  to  Qranvella,  who  is  recalled.  §  7.  Egmont's  mission  to  Spain  ; 
the  Compromise ;  the  Beggars ;  iconoclastic  riots.  |  8.  Margaret  of 
Farma  superaeded  by  Alra ;  the  Cuttneit  of  Blood ;  beginning  of  the 
reyolt.  §  9.  Execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn ;  Alva*8  cruelty ;  his 
financial  measures ;  revolt  of  the  northern  provinces ;  recall  of  Alva ; 
§  10.  Administration  of  Requesens;  the  Spanish  Fury  ;  Pacification  of 
Ghent.  §  11.  Don  John  of  Austria  in  the  Netherlands;  the  Perpetual 
Edict;  death  of  Don  John.  §  12.  Alexander  Farnese;  Union  of 
Utrecht ;  Francis  of  Anjou ;  assassination  of  William  of  Orange.  §  13. 
The  southern  provinces  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Spain;  the 
northern  provinces  extort  the  recognition  of  their  independence. 

S  1.  The  Counter  Reformation  foand  among  temporal  princes  one 
consistent  aiid  acftfBT  BUJiporferi  Philip  II.,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Charles  V.  Austria  and  the  Empire  passed  to  the  younger  branch 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  but  Philip  was  careful  to  maintain  close  relations 
with  his  German  cousins.  He  himself  inherited  Spain,  the  Nether- 
lands, Milan,  Naples,  the  New  World  and  a  number  of  smaller 
dependencies.  Both  his  territories,  and  the  revenues  derived  from 
them,  made  him  the  most  powerful  of  European  princes.  The 
Spanish  army  was  at  the  hei^jht  of  its  unrivalled  reputation.  After 
concluding  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (1559)  Philip  returned 
to  Spain,  which  he  never  again  quitted.  He  transferred  the  capital 
from  Saragossa  to  Madrid,  near  which  he  built  a  new  royal  residence, 
the  Eisoorial.  From  this  centre  he  directed  the  p<)licy  by  which  he 
hoped  to  realise  his  father's  great  scheme,  the  establishment  of  the 
Hapsburg  supremacy  in  Europe,  'i'he  means  which  he  employed 
were  of  course  different,  as  circumstances  had  changed.  In  one  point, 
in  his  relations  to  the  church,  this  difference  is  most  conspicuous. 
Charles  Y.  had  subordinated  religion  to  politics,  he  had  no  en* 
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thusiasm  for  orthodoxy  either  in  doctrine  or  ceremonial;  he  was 
anzioQB  to  dictate  hts  own  terms  to  the  pope,  and  to  make  himself 
supreme  both  in  church  and  in  state.  Philip  II.,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  willing  vassal  of  the  papacy.  The  extension  of  his  power 
implied  the  extension  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  and  organisation. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  reaction.  To  Charles  Y.  heresy  was 
distasteful  only  as  connected  with  political  opposition ;  to  Philip 
it  was  something  hateful  in  itself,  tie  expressed  his  inmost  feelings 
when  he  declared  that  it  was  better  not  to  rule  at  all  than  to  rule 
over  heretics.  The  two  guiding  motives  of  his  policy  were  re- 
ligious bigotry  and  dynastic  ambition,  and  in  his  mind  they  were 
inseparable. 

In  personal  character,  Philip  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  his 
father.  From  his  youth  the  latter  had  been  brought  into  close 
contact  with  men  an4  affairs.  His  ductile  nature  had  been  open 
to  the  varied  influences  of  his  eventful  career.  He  had  leafnt  to 
conciliate  the  different  nations  over  which  he  ruled  by  conforming 
to  their  manners  and  customs.  Thus  among  Flemings,  Italians, 
and  Spaniards  he  acquired  a  personal  popularity  which  often  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  £veii  among  the  Germans,  with  whom  he  had 
least  sympathy,  it  was  his  policy  rather  than  his  person  which 
aroused  dislike.  He  took  an  interest  in  art  and  literature ;  shared 
in  the  tournaments  and  other  entertainments  of  the  time;  and 
collected  round  him  a  splendid  and  iaiposing  court.  For  such 
behaviour  Philip  luid  neither  the  talent  nor  the  inclination.  He 
always  remained  a  Spaniard,  and  a  foreigner  to  his  other  subjects. 
He  could  express  himself  with  ease  in  no  language  except  Spanish. 
Literature  and  art  had  no  attractions  for  him.  He  carefully 
cultivated  the  haughty  and  reserved  manner  which  has  been 
always  attributed  to  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  alone  suited  to  a  ruler  of  men.  Even  when  he  endeavoured  in 
his  own  interests  to  obtain  popularity,  as  in  England,  he  could 
not  succeed.  Charles  Y.  brought  him  to  Germany  to  secure  his 
succession  to  the  empire,  but  his  presence  destroyed  what  prospect 
there  was  of  such  sn  event.  When  he  became  an  independent 
king,  Philip  carefully  secluded  himself  as  much  as  possiUe  from 
contact  with  mankind.  Even  his  own  ministers  could  rarely  obtain 
an  interview  with  him.  The  information  which  he  required  was 
furnished  in  writing.  He  was  the  most  industrious  of  monarchs, 
but  his  industry  was  that  of  a  clerk  rather  than  of  a  statesman. 
In  his  cabinet  he  received  and  read  all  despatches,  which  he 
annotated  and  .even  answered  wirh  his  own  hand.  He  was  ao« 
gtuiinted  with  all  the  most  trivial  details  of  the  administration. 
He  collected  round  him  ministers  of  opposite  views,  such  as  tha 
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duke  of  Alva  and  the  prince  of  Eboli,  bo  that  he  might  decide 
on  his  own  course  of  action  without  being  biassed  by -one-sided 
advice.  He  himself  declared  that  royalty  was  the  most  hard- 
worked  of  offices.  His  resenre  was  a  source  at  once  of  weakness 
and  of  strength.  He  had  none  of  the  elasticity  of  pui-pose  and 
variety  of  resource  which  a  great  statesman  acquires  from  personal 
CQDtact  with  other  men.  But  at  the  same  time  his  policy  was  saved 
from  the  danger  of  weak  and  inconsiderate  change;  it  impressed 
people  like  a  mighty  engine  which  works  with  constant  and  resist- 
less force,  but  whose  springs  of  motion  are  concealed  and  mytiterious. 
$2.  In  his  domestic  policy,  Philip  II.  aimed  at  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  all  constitutionul  privileges  sod  freedom,  at  the  entire 
subjection  of  Spain  to  one  central  power,  the  monarchy.  In  this 
he  had  only  to  follow  the  lines  already  laid  down  by  his  father 
and  great-grandfather.  The  Cortes  of  Castile  had  been  reduced  to 
insignificance  by  Charles  V.  in  1538.  In  Aiagon,  liberties  were 
more  firmly  founded  and  endured  longer.  The  influence  of  the 
Cortes  was  supported  by  the  independence  of  the  Justiza,  whose 
authority  rivalled  that  of  the  crown.  In  1590,  Antonio  Perez,  a 
minister  who  had  incurred  Fhilip*s  displeasure,  appealed  for  pro- 
tection to  the  forms  of  the  Aragonese  constitution.  The  king  took 
advantage  of  this  to  put  an  end  to  institutions  which  checked  his 
power.  The  Cortes  became  a  body  of  royal  Dominees  with  hardly 
auy  ri^ts  but  that  of  presenting  petitions.  The  Appointment  of 
judicial  oflficers  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  a  fortress  was  erected 
to  overawe  the  old  capital,  Saragossa.  In  these  and  other  changes 
Philip  was  aided  by  the  provincial  rivalry  which  still  subsisted. 
Castile  and  Aragon,  though  united  under  one  crown,  had  not  for- 
gotten the  time  when  they  were  independent  kingdoms ;  and  only 
became  conscious  of  their  common  interests  when  it  was  too  late 
to  defend  them.  It  was  easy  for  the  king  to  employ  the  forces 
of  one  country  to  suppress  the  liberties  of  the  other.  And  in 
carrying  out  his  policy  of  centralisation,  Philip  found  a  useful 
weapon  in  that  most  terrible  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  the 
Inquisition.  It  was  here  that  the  king  found  a  reward  for  his 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  judges  of  the  In- 
quisition, who  were  mostly  ecclesiastics,  were  appointed  by  the  king, 
to  whom  fell  the  confiscated  property:  The  dreaded  tribunal  was 
employed  to  punish* political  ofifeniers  as  well  as  heretics.  Its  zeal 
for  the  crown  was  rewarded  by  the  periodical  autos-da-fd  of  Jews 
and  Moriscoes.  But  Philip's  policy,  however  successful,  was  fatal 
to  Spain.  He  crushed  the  liberties,  but  with  them  the  life  of  the 
country,  llie  most  important  industrial  elements  of  the  populatimi 
ware  destroyed  or  driven  into  exile  by  religious  persecuticm. 
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§  3.  Philip  I  l.'s  merciless  character  was  manifested  even  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  family.  The  most  tragic  incident  of  his  reign 
was  the  fate  of  Don  Gatlos,  the  ton  of  his  first  wife,  Maria  of 
PortugaL  The  young  prince,  who  was  horn  in  1545,  was  hrought 
up  hy  his  aunt  Joanna,  and  saw  little  of  his  father.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  University  of  Alcala  de  Henares,  where  he 
was  the  fellow-pupil  of  Don  John  of  Austria  and  Alexander  Fameeei 
There  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  dissipation,  and  this  further 
alienated  his  father,  who  had  never  shown  any  affection  for  him. 
Philip  refused  all  his  son's  demands  to  he  admitted  to  some  oflSoe 
suited  to  his  rank.  At  last  Don  Oarlos  planned  to  escape  from 
Spain,  prohably  to  the  Netherlands,  and  may  even  have  manifested 
some  inclination  to  the  Protestantism  which  was  making  great 
progress  there.  This  suspicion  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  wiath 
of  i'hilip,  who  seems  also  to  have  accused  his  son  of  a  design  upon 
his  life.  The  prince  was  seized  and  placed  in  close  confinement, 
from  which  he  never  emerged.  It  is  quite  possihle  thai  his  death 
(July,  1566)  was  natural,  but  a  suspicious  age  was  not  slow  to 
accuse  Philip  of  the  murder  of  his  son .  Three  months  afterwards 
Philip^s  second  wife,  Elizabeth  of  France,  also  died.  She  had  at 
one  time  been  the  destined  bride  of  Don  Carloe,  but  had  been  after- 
wards married  to  the  father.  1  his  fact  and  the  coincidence  of 
their  deaths  gave  rise  to  l^onds  of  love  and  jealousy  which  have 
supplied  both  Schiller  and  Altieri  with  the  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

§  4.  Philip  ll.'s  greatest  success  was  the  annexation  of  Portugal,  by 
which  he  completed  the  unity  of  the  peninsula.  Thu  had  been  a 
fftvourite  object  both  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V.,  and  numerous 
intermarriages  had  been  concluded  which  might  pave  the  way  for 
such  a  junction.  In  1557  the  death  of  John  III.  gave  the 
Portuguese  crown  to  his  in'ant  grandson  Sebastian,  llie  regency 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king's  uncle,  Henry,  a  caidmal  of 
the  church  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  papacy.  Under  his  rule 
the  Jesuits  became  all-powerful  iu  Portugal.  When  Sebastian 
came  of  age  to  govern,  the  effects  of  hiii  ecclesiastical  I  raining 
became  manifest  He  refused  to  marry,  and  devoted  himself  to  a 
crnsade  against  the  Mohammedans  in  Africa.  By  them  he  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Alcaoer  (1578)  and  the  crown  passed  to  his 
uncle  Henry,  a  weakly  priest  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  With  him 
it  was  certain  that  the  Portuguese  dynasty  most  expire.  Philip 
II.  at  once  commenced  intrigues  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
His  mother  iFabella  was  the  eldest  sister  of  John  III.,  and  his  first 
wife  was  John's  eldest  daughter.  The  other  claimants  were 
Antonio  Prior  of  Crato,  the  natural  son  of  John  IIF.'s  brother,  and 
the  duchess  of  Braganza,  daughter  of  a  younger  brother.    Antonio 
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maintAined  that  he  was  really  legitimate,  nhile  the  ducheaa  opposed 
Philip's  claim  on  the  ground  that  no  foreigner  could  ascend  the 
throne.  The  succession  question  was  still  unsettled  when  King 
Henry  died  (Jan.  1580).  Philip  at  once  crossed  the  frontier  with 
an  army  to  support  his  claim.  I'he  clergy  and  chief  nohles  were 
gained  over  by  his  promise  to  respect  the  national  liberties.  The 
people,  who  hated  Spain  and  the  prospect  of  foreign  rule,  rallied 
round  Antonio,  who  was  crowned  at  Lisbon.  But  he  had  neither 
ability  nor  military  force  to  maintain  his  position.  Lisbon  was 
taken  at  the  first  assault,  and  the  pretender  fled  to  France.  There 
he  was  maintained  by  the  European  powers  who  wished  to  have  a 
means  of  injuring  Philip  IL  ot  their  command,  and  died  there  in 
1695.  Philip  entered  the  capital  in  triumph,  and  received 
the  crown.  His  promise  was  not  fulfilled,  and  the  liberties  of 
Portugal  soon  shared  the  fate  of  the  similar  institutions  in  Spain. 

To  secure  tho  permanence  of  Spiinish  rule,  the  power  of  the 
nobles  was  diminished  and  the  royal  domains  increabed.  But  this 
policy  defeated  its  own  ends.  The  alienation  of  the  nobles  from 
Spain  led  to  the  restoration  of  Portuguese  independence  under  the 
House  of  Brag.anza  in  the  next  century. 

§  5.  In  Philip*8  Italian  provinces,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  his 
system  of  government  was  introduced  with  complete  success,  but  in 
the  Netherlands  it  provoked  a  storm  of  opposition  which  wrecked 
the  power  of  Spain.  The  Netherlands  consisted  of  seventeen 
provinces,  each  possessed  of  independent  institutions  and  inhabited 
by  populations  of  differing  character.  1  hey  had  become  united  by 
falling  under  the  rule  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  fiom  whom  they 
had  passed  to  the  Hapsburgs.  But  the  union  under  a  common 
government  had  clone  little  or  nothing  to  put  an  end  to  provincial 
differences.  Under  Charles  V.,  himself  a  Netherlander  by  birth, 
some  advance  had  been  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  central 
government.  A  supreme  court  of  justice  had  been  founded  at 
Mechlin,  and  deputies  from  the  various  provinces  were  summoned 
to  form  the  States-General.  But  Charles  had  been  too  cautious  ti 
make  any  detet mined  attack  upon  local  piivileges,  and  the  Nether- 
lands remained  a  loose  federation.  In  one  point  only  had  he 
»hown  uncompromising  purpose,  in  his  opf-osition  to  religious 
reform.  An  edict  of  1550  threatened  heretics  with  the  severest 
penalties,  and  a  board  of  inquisitors,  or  as  they  were  euphembtically 
called,  **  ecclesiaittical  judges,"  was  formed  to  enforce  them.  But  in 
spite  of  this  severity  the  Nctherlsnds  were  quite  submissive  when 
they  were  tranaferred  to  Philip  H.  in  1555. 

The  new  ruler  soon  made  himself  as  hated  as  his  predecessor  had 
been  loved.    His  first  act  was  to  renew  the  edict  of  1550.    When 
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he  departed  for  Spain  in  1559,  he  showed  his  contempt  for  the 
feelings  aud  prejudices  of  hid  subjects  in  the  appointment  of  a 
gOYemor.  PassiDg  over  the  claims  of  the  native  nobles,  he  eave 
the  post  to  his  half-sister,  Margaret  of  P^rma,  the  pupil  of  Ic^natius 
Loyola  and  the  devoted  instrument  of  Philip*s  reactionary  policy. 
Her  chief  minister  wa^  Cardinal  Graovellfl,  a  Bur^ndian  whose 
father  had  been  an  influential  adviser  of  Charles  Y.  With  him 
were  united  Barlaymont,  a  noble,  and  yi;!lius,  a  Iswyer.  '1  hese 
three  formed  the  Conmlta^  or  secret  conncil,  and  their  mfluenoe 
rendered  powerless  the  recognised  Council  of  State,  in  which  the 
great  nobles  had  seats. 

This  establishment  of  an  nnti-national  government  provoked 
widespread  discontent,  which  found  immediate  vent  in  complaints 
against  the  coutinned  presence  of  Spanish  troops  after  the  king's 
departure.  So  threatening  was  the  opposition,  that  Philip,  mnch 
against  his  will,  was  coni|)eUed  to  withdraw  the  troops.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  concession  made  than  a  new  ground  of  complaint 
was  furriiithcd  by  proposed  eccWi  istical  changes.  At  this  time 
there  were  only  four  bishoprics  in  the  Netherlands,  Arras,  Carabray, 
Toumay,  and  Utrecht.  Philip  obtained  a  bull  from  Pius  IV.  in 
1560,  creating  fourteen  new  bishoprics,  with  three  archbishoprics 
at  Mechlin,  Cambray,  and  Utrecht,  lliis  extension  of  the  hierarchy 
was  felt  to  be  a  general  grievance.  The  secular  estates  dreaded  the 
great  development  of  the  Spanish  and  ecclesiastical  power,  while 
even  the  clergy  were  discontented  by  the  proposal  to  conSscate 
church  property  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  sees.  The  doctrines 
of  Luiher  and  Calvin  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
spite  of  the  edicts.    They  now  became  a  political  power. 

§  6.  The  lead  of  the  opposition  was  taken  by  the  great  nobles,  who 
felt  themselves  excluded  from  their  due  «hare  of  the  government.  At 
their  head  were  three  men,  William  of  Orange,  Count  Egmont,  and 
Admiral  Horn.  Rgmont  was  a  soldier  who  had  won  great  distinc- 
tion in  the  battles  of  St.  Quentin  and  (iravelines.  His  bravery 
and  his  loyalty  were  equally  conspicuoui<,  but  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  feeling  that  his  great  services  were 
unrequited  combined  to  place  him  unwillingly  in  opposition  to  the 
crown.  He  was  a  sincere  Catholic  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
reformed  doctrine.  William  of  Orange  \vas  a  man  of  very  dififerent 
stamp  and  of  far  greater  importance.  He  was  the  descendant  of 
the  German  house  of  Nassau,  which  had  acquired  large  po^essions 
in  the  Netherlands.  His  grandfather,  £ngelbert  II.,  had  divided 
his  territories  between  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  William.  Henry, 
the  elder,  who  received  the  lands  in  the  Netherlands,  brousbt  the 
principality  of  Orange  into  the  family  by  his  marriage  with  the 
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sister  of  that  Prince  of  Orange  who  commanded  at  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1527.  On  the  death  of  his  son  Ren^  in  1544,  both  Orange 
and  the  territories  in  the  Netherlands  fell  to  the  younger  branch  of 
Nassan,  which  was  now  represented  by  William,  the  grandson  of 
Engelbert.  The  prince  who  thus  obtained  so  magnificent  an  in- 
heritance was  at  ihc  time  only  eleven  years  old,  having  been  born  at 
Dillenbnrg  in  1533.  He  was  now  taken  into  the  service  of  Gbarles 
v.,  became  a  page  in  the  imperial  household,  and  there  gave  up  the 
reformed  faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  He  became  a 
favouiite  with  Charles,  who  employed  him  on  important  embassies. 
He  was  Btill  quite  a  young  man,  and  little  was  known  of  his  character 
when  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  called  him  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Europe. 

Ilie  opposition  directed  itself  in  the  first  place  against  Gh^nvella, 
who  was  designed  to  be  archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  Primate  of  the 
Nethei lands.  The  nobles  formed  a  league  among  themselves,  and 
refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  conduct  of  business  until  the 
minister  was  removed.  At  last  even  the  regent  herself,  who  had 
no  love  for  the  man  whose  advice  was  often  preferred  to  her  own, 
joined  in  the  demand  for  Granvella's  removal.  In  1564  Philip 
felt  himself  reluctantly  compelled  to  accede.  The  Cardioal  was 
requested  to  withdraw  of  his  own  accord  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
But  his  conduct  had  earned  rather  than  forfeited  the  esteem  of  his 
master.  After  a  brief  residence  on  his  estates  at  Besan^on,  he  was 
summoned  to  Madrid,  where  he  remained  an  influential  crown- 
adviser  till  his  death  in  1586. 

§  7.  The  nobles  soon  found  that  they  had  no  reason  to  regard 
Granvella's  recall  as  a  triumph.  Philip  was  determined  to  make  no 
change  in  his  system  of  government ;  the  enforced  concession  onl^ 
increased  his  obstinacy.  He  ordered  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  be  promulgated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  enjoined  on  the 
regent  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  edicts  against  heresy.  His  com- 
mands were  obeyed,  but  the  persecution  only  strengthened  the  move- 
ment it  was  intended  to  suppress.  The  noble ••  despatched  Egmont 
to  Madrid  in  1665,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  evils  of  the  policy 
which  he  was  pursuing.  Philip  be'boletl  the  loyal  but  vain  count 
by  the  pomp  of  his  reception,  and  promised  increased  moderation. 
Egmont  returned  with  the  conviction  that  his  mission  had  been 
altogether  successful.  But  Philip  was  unmoved  ;  new  and  more 
severe  edicts  were  issued :  the  relentless  severity  of  the  persecution 
was  increased.  Thousands  of  skilled  Flemish  workmen  were  driven 
to  take  refuije  in  England,  where  the  politic  Elizabeth  received  them 
with  open  arms. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  excitement,  a  league  was  fonned 
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against  the  Inquisition,  called  the  Compromise.  Its  founders  were 
St.  Aldegonde,  Brederode,  and  Lewis  of  Nassau,  William^s  hrother. 
It  was  joined  by  500  of  the  lesser  nobles,  and  also  by  a  number  of 
burghers.  It  derived  additional  importance  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  members  were  CSatholics.  The  greater  nobles,  not  3  et 
prepared  for  extreme  measures,  held  aloof.  A  petition  to  the  regent 
was  prepared  and  presented  by  Brederodo  at  the  head  of  300 
followers.  Barlaymont  contemptuously  told  Mai^garet  not  to  be 
afraid  of  those  beggars,  llie  nickname  was  gleefully  adopted,  and 
the  most  determined  of  Philip*s  opponents  were  henceforth  known 
as  the  "  B^gars." 

While  the  regent  was  making  vain  efforts  to  satisfy  compbiints 
and  at  the  same  time  to  obey  her  brother,  the  movenient  of 
opposition  spread  from  the  nobles  to  the  lower  classes.  Every  where 
the  Galvinist  preachers  collected  crowds  of  armed  and  enthusiastic 
hearers.  Riots  broke  out,  and  the  imnges  and  ornaments  iu  the 
churches  were  destroyed  by  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  mob.  In 
the  face  of  this  general  rebellion  the  edicts  could  not  be  carried  out. 
The  regent  wished  to  escape  from  Brussels,  but  was  prevented  by 
Egmont  and  Orange,  who  promised  to  support  her  authority  if  she 
would  consent  to  abolish  the  Inquisition.  She  was  unable  to  refuse, 
and  they  at  once  set  to  work  to  restore  order. 

§  8.  But  meanwhile  the  news  of  the  disordent  had  infuriated 
Philip  II.  He  refused  to  recognise  the  concessions  which  his  sister  had 
made.  He  ordered  the  renewal  of  the  old  edicts,  and  determined  to 
send  Alva  to  the  Netherlands  to  carry  them  out  by  force  of  arms. 
William  of  Orange,  who  had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Spain  by  the 
suppression  of  tumult,  was  so  depressed  at  the  news  of  this  do- 
termination  that  he  retired  to  his  Grerman  territories.  Alva  was 
merely  a  brutal  soldier  with  no  conception  of  the  duties  or  methods 
of  civil  government.  Ho  found  the  provinces  at  peace,  and  by 
conciliatory  measures  might  have  secured  them  to  Spain.  But 
severity  had  been  enjoined  by  his  master,  and  was  also  congenial 
to  his  own  nature.  His  violence  excited  the  bitterest  hatred  of 
Spanish  rule  and  gave  rise  to  a  revolt  which  developed  intn 
a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  Margaret  of  Parma,  who  found  her 
measures  reversed  and  her  authority  superseded,  soon  quitted  the 
Netherlands. 

Alva's  first  act  was  to  arrest  Egmont  and  Horn,  though  they  had  « 

lately  given  conspicuous  support  to  the  government.    His  great  | 

rcp^t  was  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had  escaped  his  clutches. 
He  erected  an  extraordinary  court  of  justice,  the  "Council  of 
Disorders,"  which  the  people  called  the  "  Council  of  Blood."  The 
persecution  now  commenced  resembled  a  niassacre  rather  than  a 
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jndicial  proceeding.  The  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  were 
profoundly  moved.  Philip  11.  received  a  strong  remonstrance 
from  his  cousin  Msximilian  II.,  but  disregarded  it.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  feeling  of  dismay  was  even  stronger  for  a  time 
than  the  instinctive  desire  for  resistance.  But  William  of  Orange, 
who  heard  of  these  events  in  his  castle  of  Dillenburg,  was  convinced 
that  now  or  never  was  the  time  for  him  to  move.  He  formally 
announced  his  adhesion  to  Calvinism.  An  army  was  collected  com- 
posed of  €rerman  mercenaries,  French  Huguenots,  and  exiles  from 
the  Netherlands.  One  division  of  this  force,  under  the  command 
of  Lewis  of  Nassau,  defeated  a  detachment  of  Spaniards  at  Heiliger- 
lee  (24lh  May,  1568).  The  great  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  had 
begun. 

§  9.  The  news  of  the  defeat  decided  Alva  to  conduct  the  war  in 
person.-  Before  leaving  Brussels,  he  had  Egmont  and  Horn  tried  and 
executed,  an  event  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  Europe. 
He  then  marched  to  meet  Lewis  of  Nassau  and  defeated  him  at  the 
battle  of  Jemmingcn.  It  was  in  vain  that  William  of  Orange 
advanced  in  person  into  Brabant  to  retrive  this  loss.  Alva  refused 
to  meet  him  in  battle,  and  want  of  money  and  provisions  compelled 
the  prince  to  retreat.  With  his  brother  and  the  remnant  of  his 
forces  William  .took  part  in  the  Huguenot  campaign  of  1569  in 
France.  Alva  boasted  that  the  revolt  was  crushed.  A  perfect 
reign  of  terror  ensued  in  the  Netherlands,  which  were  treated  as  a 
conquered  country.  Not  only  were  the  previous  cruelties  revived 
with  still  more  reckless  severity ;  Alva  also  developed  a  new  system 
of  taxation,  which  was  to  bring  vast  revenues  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
His  ignorance  of  public  economy  was  equal  to  his  ferocity,  and 
produced  results  quite  as  disastrous.  He  proposed  in  March,  1569, 
to  impose  a  tax  of  a  hundredth  penny,  or  one  per  cent,  on  all 
property.  All  sales  of  real  property  were  taxed  at  five  per  cent., 
and  of  movables  at  ten  per  cent.  A  commercial  community,  like 
that  of  the  Netherlands,  was  threatened  with  complete  ruin  by  such 
impoeijbions.  Even  Alva*s  obstinacy  was  unable  to  carry  his  proposals 
against  the  opposition  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  to  Spain.  One 
commodity  after  another  was  excepted  flx}m  the  taxes,  which  brought 
in  little  or  nothing.  Alva*s  financial  measures  proved  a  failure,  and 
they  convinced  even  Philip  II.  of  his  representative's  incompetence. 
The  brief  period  of  Spanish  despotism  brought  ruin  to  the  industry 
of  the  Netherlands.  Manufactures  and  commerce  b^an  to  yass 
over  to  England.  The  place  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp  was  taken  by 
London.  ^^^^ 

Alva's  recall  had  been  decided  upon,  but  he  continued  to  hold 
office  till  the  appointment  of  a  successor.    But  he  remained  only  to 
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witness  the  fall  of  the  edi6ce  which  he  had  reared  on  a  foundation 
of  violence  and  bloodshed.  In  1572  the  *'  sea  beggars,'*  exiles  who 
had  found  refuge  on  the  English  coast  and  a  means  of  a  subsistence 
in  piracy,  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of  Brill.  This  was 
followed  by  a  general  revolt  of  the  northern  provinces.  Lewis  of 
Nassau,  by  a  bold  movement,  made  himself  master  of  the  fortress  of 
Mons  (Bergen)  iu  Hainault,  in  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  power. 
From  thiii  time  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  could  never  restore  complete 
subjection.  On  July  18, 1572,  the  states  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Fries- 
land,  and  Utrecht  acknowledgetl  the  authority  of  William  of  Omnge 
as  stad  I  holder.  Everything  seemed  to  favour  the  cause  of  liberty  : 
assistance  was  confidently  ex{)ected  from  France,  then  under  Uio 
influence  of  Goligny.  But  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 
the  change  of  French  policy  put  an  end  to  this  hope,  and  restored 
the  superiority  of  the  3»  anish  arms.  Mons  was  forced  to  surrender, 
and  Alva's  son  Frederick  undertook  the  conquest  of  the  northern 
provinces.  Zutphen,  Naarden  and  Haarlem  were  besieged  and 
taken ;  but  at  lost  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alkmaar  forced 
the  Spaniards  to  retreat.  But  meanwhile  Alva,  conscious  of  fiiilure 
and  weary  of  a  war  in  which  success  could  briniz  no  honour, 
had  himself  petitioned  for  a  recall.  In  Decemlier,  1573,  he  left  the 
Netherlands,  where  his  name  was  long  remembered  with  dismay 
anl  horror. 

§  10.  Alva's  successor,  Don  Luis  de  Requesens,  was  an  able  soldier 
and  was  pertionally  inclined  to  moderate  measures.  But  be  was 
tied  down  by  his  instructions  from  Philip,  who  was  determined  not 
to  give  way.  The  three  demands  of  William  of  Orange — the 
withdrawal  of  Spanish  troops,  restoration  of  the  old  constitution, 
and  religious  freedom — were  rejected,  and  the  war  went  on.  Lewis 
of  Nassau,  with  his  brother  Henry,  were  defeated  and  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Mooker  Heath  (April,  1574).  But  this  disaster  was 
redeemed  by  the  relief  of  Leyden.  Besieged  by  the  Spaniards 
for  seven  months  and  reduced  to  the  direst  necessities,  the 
inhabitants  still  held  out  till  the  advance  of  Orange  compelled 
the  raising  of  the  siege  (October,  1574).  The  University  of  Leyden 
was  founded,  on  William's  suggestion,  to  commemorate  this 
heroic  incident  in  the  history  of  the  town.  The  nest  year  was 
occupied  with  futile  negotiations  at  Breda  and  military  movements 
of  slight  importance.  But  the  sudden  death  of  Kequesens  la 
March,  1576,  brought  with  it  important  changes. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  the  appointment  of  a  new 
governor,  the  conduct  of  affairs  devolved  on  the  council  of  state  in 
Brussels.  The  Spanish  troops,  whose  pay  was  in  hopeless  arrears,  had 
for  somo  ti me  been  on  the  verge  of  mutiny.    They  now  openly  refused 
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obedience  to  a  cml  government,  and  seized  and  plundered  a  number  of 
the  most  wealthy  cities.  The  sack  of  Antwerp,  which  lasted  three 
days,  during  which  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
barbarity,  received  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Fury.,  These  events 
enabled  William  of  Orange  to  realise  his  great  desire  of  combining 
the  southern  with  the  northern  provinces  in  a  common  cause. 
The  conduct  of  the  soldiery  brought  into  prominence  the  political 
interests  which  united  the  provinces,  and  obscured  for  a  time 
their  religious  diHerences.  The  Pacification  of  Ghent  was  signed 
in  November,  1576.  By  this  all  the  provinces,  while  recognising 
the  authority  of  Philip,  agreed  to  expel  the  foreign  soldiers,  lo 
establisU  religious  toleration,  i|Dd  to  convene  a  federal  assembly. 
To  conciliate  the  orthodox  states  of  the  south,  Holland  and 
Zealand,  which  were  now  wholly  Protestant,  were  forbidden  to 
take  any  measures  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

§  11.  At  this  critical  moment  Philip*s  half-brother,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  hero  of  the  victory  of  Lepanto,  appeared  in  Luxemburg 
as  successor  to  Requeseos.  In  the  face  of  the  general  union  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  refuse  concessions,  and  the  "  Perpetual 
Edict"  confirmed  the  Pacification  of  Ghent  and  promised  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  Spanish  troops  (February,  1577).  But  the 
Prince  of  Orange  distrusted  the  fair  promises  of  Spain,  and 
refused  to  accept  the  edict  in  Holland  and  Zealand.  Don  John, 
hampered  by  Philip's  commands  and  impatient  of  constitutional 
checks,  soon  alienated  the  estates.  William  appeared  in  Brussels  in 
September,  1577,  and  the  governor  was  powerless.  But  though  the 
prince  was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  he  was  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  the  nobles  of  the  southern  provinces,  who  called  in 
the  Archduke  Matthias  of  Austria.  His  authority  was  recognised 
by  the  States,  but  he  had  no  real  power.  Don  John  took  up 
arms  to  maintain  his  position,  and  defeated  the  hostile  troops  at 
Gemblours  (January,  1578).  But  Philip  IL  was  jealous  of  his 
brilliant  half-brother,  and  refused  to  send  supplies  of  men  and 
money.  After  suffering  a  reverse  near  Mechlin,  Don  John  died, 
disgusted  with  the  world,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two  (1  October, 
1578).  His  brief  career  in  the  Netherlands  had  one  important 
result.  By  his  conciliatory  measure,  he  aimed  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  return 
of  the  southern  provinces  to  Spanish  rule. 

§  12.  Don  John's  successor  was  his  nephew,  Alexander  Famese 
duke  of  Parma,  son  of  the  ex-regent  Mar<;^ret,  and  the  first  general 
of  his  age.  He  pursued  the  policy  of  his  predecessor  with  signal 
success.  He  made  use  of  the  antipathy  which  the  Catholics  in 
the  south  felt  towards  the  intolerant  Caivinists  in  the  north.    Ho 
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was  aided  by  disorders  among  William*s  foreign  troops,  who 
oppressed  the  people  they  had  coroe  to  defend.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  discovered  that  it  was  hopeless  to  unite  all  the  provinces, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  Pacification  of  Ghent. 
He  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  devoted  population  of  the 
north,  which  was  opposed  to  Spain  on  religious  as  well  as 
patriotic  grounds.  In  1579,  the  seven  provinces  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Guelders,  Zutphen,  Groningen  and  Overyssel 
formed  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  the  foundation  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  The  authority  of  Philip  was  still  nominally  retained, 
but  this  was  now  a  mere  form.  In  1581  the  severance  from 
Spain  was  publicly  announced.  But  there  was  as  yet  no  idea  of 
complete  independence.  The  sovereignty  was  offered  to  Francis 
of  Anjou,  who  gladly  accepted  it.  But  his  pride  was  hurt  by 
the  continued  influence  of  William  of  Orange,  and  he  determlDed 
to  establish  an  independent  power  by  a  coup  d'StcU.  A  number 
of  towns  were  suddenly  occupied  by  his  troops.  In  Antwerp, 
where  the  duke  himself  was  present,  the  resistance  of  the  citicena 
led  to  a  massacre  which  was  called  the  "  French  Fury."  These 
high  handed  proceedings  alienatid  the  people,  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  was  compelled  to  rettim  to  France,  where  he  died  the 
next  year  (1584).  The  northern  provinces  now  formed  an  inde- 
pendent constitution  under  William  of  Orange,  as  count  of  Holland 
and  Zealand.  Soon  afterwards  the  prince,  the  great  Protestant 
hero  of  the  century,  was  assassinated  by  Balthasar  C^rard  (10  July, 
1584).  This  was  the  last  of  seven  attempts  on  his  life,  all 
encouraged  by  the  Spanish  king,  who  had  set  a  price  on  the 
head  of  his  unconquerable  enemy.  William's  authority  descended 
to  his  son  Maurice,  who  in  military  skill  soon  more  than  rivalled 
his  father. 

§  13.  From  this  time  the  war  ceases  to  have  any  but  a  purely 
military  interest.  Alexander  of  Parma  succeeded  before  his  deatli 
in  1592  in  reducing  the  southern  provinces  to  complete  obedience. 
They  became  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  in  ikh  Philip  gave 
them  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  Isabella  on  her  marriage  with 
the  archduke  Albert  of  Austria.  The  northern  states  preserved 
their  independence.  This  was  due,  partly  to  the  skill  and  ability 
of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  partly  to  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  of 
England,  but  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Philip  II.  found  more 
than  enough  to  do  elsewhere.  The  war  with  England  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada  dealt  a  fearful  blow  to  the 
power  of  Spain.  Then  Philip's  connection  with  the  League  in- 
volved him  in  French  politics.  Twice  was  the  duke  of  Parma 
compelled  to  leave  the  Netherlands  at  a  critical  moment  and  to 
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lead  his  army  into  France.  The  accession  of  Henry  lY.  mined 
the  schemes  of  Philip  XL  Even  after  his  death  in  1598,  it 
was  long  hefore  Spain  would  consent  to  resign  its  claim  to  any 
part  of  the  Netherlands.  At  last,  in  1609,  Philip  HI.  concluded 
a  truce  for  twelve  years  which  practically  secured  the  independence 
oi  the  seven  provinces,  and  the  Dutch  Republic  obtained  formal 
recognition  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 
1 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FRANCK  AND  THE  WARS  OF  RELIGION,  1559-1610. 

1 1.  Religious  penccution  in  France  under  Francis  J.  and  Henry  II*  f  ^* 
Gatharino  de  Medici ;  the  GuiwM ;  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Chatilloo. 
§  3.  Reign  of  Francis  II. ;  power  of  the  Guises ;  conspiracy  of  Amboise ; 
Edict  of  Romorantin.  §  4.  Accession  of  Charles  IX. ;  States-General 
at  Orleans ;  Catharine  de  Medici  in  power ;  Edict  of  July,  1561 ;  con- 
ference at  Poissy ;  Edict  of  January,  1562.  §  5.  The  triumvirate ; 
Antony  of  Navarre  gained  over ;  massacre  of  Vassy ;  outbreak  of  war ; 
battle  of  Dreux ;  assassination  of  Francis  of  Guise ;  Edict  of  Amboise. 
§  6.  Conference  of  Bayanne ;  conspiracy  of  Meauz ;  second  war ; 
Montmorency  killed;  treaty  of  Longjumeau.  f  7.  Third  war;  battles 
of  Jamac  and  M»ncontour ;  peace  of  St.  Germain.  $  8.  Changed 
attitude  of  the  French  Court ;  influence  of  Coligny ;  his  attempted 
assassination;  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew;  was  it  premeditated? 
§  9.  Rise  of  the  Politiquet;  Edict  of  July,  1573;  death  of  Charles  IX. 
§  10.  Henry  III.  adopts  a  persecuting  policy ;  the  Huguenota  obtain 
foreign  assistance;  States-General  at  Blois;  Eidict  of  Bergerac  §  11. 
Seven  years  of  comparative  peace ;  death  of  Francis  of  Anjou  makes 
Henry  of  Navarre  heir  to  the  throne;  formation  of  the  Catholic 
League ;  war  of  the  three  Henries ;  battle  of  Coutras.  §  12.  Supre- 
macy of  Guise ;  his  assassination ;  Henry  III.  also  assassinated.  {  13. 
Question  of  the  succession ;  final  victory  of  Henry  IV. ;  termination  of 
civil  wars.  {  14.  Edict  of  Nantes ;  financial  administration  of  Solly. 
§  15.  General  character  of  Henry  lY.'s  reign. 

§  1.  It  was  impossible  for  France  to  remain  isolated  from  the  general 
movement  of  religions  reform.  Ecclesiastical  abuses  were  as  rife 
there  as  elsewhere,  especially  afler  the  Concordat  of  1515  gave  the 
Grown  the  appointment  to  benefices.  The  renaissance  moTement, 
and  the  contact  with  other  countries  produced  by  the  Italian  wars, 
led  men  naturally  to  criticise  the  established  £uth.  The  writings 
of  Luther  and  other  reformers  were  circulated  through  France,  and 
found  earnest  readers.  Francis  L,  devoid  of  religious  enthusiasm 
and  a  patron  of  literary  culture,  was  personally  inclined  to  tolerance. 
But  his  domestic  goTemment  depended  less  on  his  own  will*  than 
on  foreign  politics.  His  rivalry  with  Charles  Y.  forbade  him  to 
quarrel  with  the  pope,  or  to  allow  the  French  nation  to  become 
divided  and  so  weakened.    At  the  instigation  of  the  Sorbonne,  the 
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theological  &cTilty  of  the  Paris  University,  he  issued  the  moftt 
severe  edicts  against  heresy.  Many  reformers  were  burnt,  while 
others  sought  safety  in  exile.  Henry  II.  pursued  the  same  policy 
as  his  father,  not  so  much  from  necessity  as  from  inclination.  Tet, 
in  spite  of  persecution,  the  reformed  doctrines  continued  to  progress. 
The  constant  warfare  in  which  France  was  engaged  prevented  any 
very  complete  execution  of  the  religious  edicts.  But  in  1659 
Henry  IL  obtained  peace  by  the  treaty  Of  Cateau-Cambresis,  and 
prepared  to  devote  himself  to  the  suppression  of  Iftresy.  At  this 
orists,  as  he  was  celelnuting  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Philip  II.,  he  received  a  fatal  wound  in  a  tonmameot.  With  his 
death  commences  the  period  of  religious  conflict  in  France. 

§  2.  To  intelligently  follow  succeeding  events  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  chief  persomtges  who  became  the  leaders 
of  parties.  Henry  IL  left  behind  him  four  sons,  three  of  whom 
succeeded  to  the  crown.  But  none  of  them  possessed  either  ability 
or  independence,  and  they  are  merely  puppets  in  the  hands  of  more 
prominent  actors.  Their  mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  who  had 
been  married  in  her  early  youth,  had  hitherto  taken  little  or  no 
part  in  politics.  Her  husband  never  cared  for  her,  and  paid  far 
more  attention  to  his  mistresses.  But  Catharine's  ambition  was 
only  strengthened  by  its  enforced  repression,  and  she  eagerly 
grasped  at  the  opportimity  of  ruling  France  through  her  sons.  For 
many  years  she  exercised  a  &tal  influence  over  the  kingdom.  She 
encouraged  her  children  in  frivolity  and  vice  to  make  them  more 
dependent.  She  employed  those  stratagems  and  deceits  which 
passed  ibr  policy  in  Italy,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  gave  her  prodigious  power.  She  stopped  at  no 
crime,  however  heinous,  which  might  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
her  schemes. 

Even  more  important  for  a  time  than  the  queen- mother  were 
the  Guises.  Claude  of  Guise,  the  second  son  of  B^n^  of  Lorraine, 
had  come  to  seek  his  fortune  at  the  French  court,  bringing  with 
him  six  sons.  Of  these,  two  obtained  great  importance,  llie 
eldest,  Francis  of  Guise,  acquired  a  military  reputation  as  the 
defender  of  Metz  and  the  conqueror  of  Calais.  His  brother  Charles 
entered  the  church  and  was  known  as  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine. 
He  devoted  his  attention  to  politics,  and  became  prominent  among 
the  ministers  of  Henry  II.  llie  Guises  were  Arm  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  in  close  connection  with  Philip  II.  and  the 
papacy.  In  opposition  to  the  Guises  stood  the  chief  noble  families 
of  France,  headed  by  the  Bourbons.  Antony  of  Bourbon  was, 
after  Henry's  children,  the  nearest  male  heir  to  the  crown.  He 
had  married  Jeanne  of  Navarre,  and  under  her  influence  became  a 
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oonyert  to  Calvinism.  Bat  Antony,  though  a  popnlar  and  able 
soldier,  was  weak  and  irresolute.  His  younger  brother,  Lonta 
prince  of  Cond^  who  was  more  firm  and  capable,  soon  superseded 
Antony  as  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party.  With  the  Bourbons 
were  closely  allied  the  three  ChatiUons,  the  nephews  of  the  coDstabie 
Montmorency.  The  eldest,  Odet  de  Chatillon,  though  a  cardinal, 
was;  suspected  of  an  inclination  to  reform.  The  second  brother, 
Ghispar,  was  the  celebrated  Admiral  de  Ooligny,  the  heroic  and 
disinterested  dlampion  of  the  Huguenots.  The  third  broiherf 
Francis  d'Andelot,  was  an  able  supporter  of  Ooligny.  Montmorency 
himself  opposed  the  supremacy  of  the  Guises,  but  remained  deroted 
to  the  old  faith. 

{  3.  The  accession  of  Francis  II.,  who  was  legally  of  age  though 
really  a  minor,  gave  none  of  the  anticipated  power  to  his  mother. 
He  fell  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  Guises,  the  uncles  of  hia 
wife,  Mary  Stuart  llie  reins  of  government  were  assumed  by  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  while  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Guise,  had 
control  over  the  army,  llieir  object  was  to  establish  Mary  Stuart 
on  the  EDglish  throne  in  place  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  held 
to  be  illegitimate.  In  this  enterprise  they  relied  on  the  support  of 
the  papacy,  and  were  therefore  anxious  to  suppress  all  tendencies 
to  heresy  in  France.  Numerous  edicts  were  issued  and  enforced 
against  the  Huguenots,  as  the  Calvinists  were  called  in  contempt. 

But  the  Ghiises  had  to  confront  a  powerful  opposition.  Frendi 
finances  were  in  a  very  serious  condition,  and  the  blame  for  this  fell 
on  the  cardinal,  who  had  managed  them  under  Henry  IL  The 
heavy  taxation  and  the  ill-success  of  the  war  in  Scotland  alienated 
the  people.  But  far  more  serious  was  the  hostility  of  the  nobles, 
who  hated  the  Guises  as  foreigners,  and  who  regarded  the  nobles  of 
royal  blood  as  the  rightful  holders  of  political  power.  Of^pdntion 
to  the  Guises  inclined  the  nobles  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  it 
was  this  which  gave  the  Huguenot  movement  its  political  and 
aristocratic  character.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  discontent  a 
certain  La  Renaudie  concerted  a  plot  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king 
at  Amboise.  The  enterprise,  though  condemned  by  Calvin,  is  said 
to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  prince  of  Cond^  It  proved  a 
complete  failure.  La  Benaudie  was  slain  and  most  of  his  followers 
executed. 

The  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  though  unsuccessful,  terrified  the 
cardinal  into  moderation.  The  chancellorship  was  given  to  Michel 
L'H6pital,  the  representative  of  a  small  party  which  tried  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  two  extremes.  The  Edict  of  Romorantin, 
while  forbidding  public  worship  to  the  Huguenots,  conceded  liberty 
of  conscience.    The  StatefrOeneral  were  summoned  to  meet  at 
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Orleans.  But  in  spite  of  this  apparent  change  the  Gnisea  hdd  to 
their  policy.  They  used  every  exertion  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
States,  and  they  imprisoned  Cond^  on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  the 
recent  conspiracy.  He  was  eren  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 
Bat  their  schemes  were  all  foiled  hy  the  sadden  death  of  Francis  11. 
(5  Dec.,  I5G0). 

§  4.  The  aooeasion  of  her  second  son,  Charles  IX.,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  gave  Catharine  de  lledid  her  desired  opportunity.  By 
prompt  action  she  secured  the  regency,  and  bought  off  the  undeni- 
able claims  of  Antony  of  Bourbon.  The  Guises,  disappointed  of  their 
own  hopes,  supported  her  government  as  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Bourbons.  Montmorency  returned  to  Paris.  Catharine  conceived 
the  policy  of  balancing  parties  against  each  other,  and  thus  securing 
her  own  power.  In  this  she  relied  ou  the  assistance  of  the  Chan- 
cellor L'H6pitaL  But  all  her  efforts  were  unable  to  prevent  an 
open  conflict. 

The  Statea-Greneral,  summoned  to  Orleans  under  Francis  IL,  met 
after  his  death.  The  nobles  and  the  third  estate  complained  bitterly 
of  the  condition  of  the  church,  and  demanded  radical  reforms.  The 
clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  the  persecution  of  heretics.  No- 
thing was  done  immediately,  but  the  Edict  of  July,  1561,  relaxed 
the  previous  severity  by  substituting  exile  for  death  as  the  punish- 
ment of  avowed  heresy.  A  meeting  of  deputies  of  the  estates  was 
held  in  August  at  Poissy,  where  a  religious  conference  took  place. 
The  demands  of  the  laity  went  far  beyond  those  made  at  Orleans. 
'Jlxey  included  a  complete  constitutional  reform  of  both  church  and 
state,  and  the  confiscation  of  two-thirds  of  the  clerical  property  for 
secular  uses.  But  the  clergy,  by  paying  a  large  sum  of  ready 
money,  were  able  to  purchase  the  protection  of  the  govemment,« 
and  t^e  conference  on  doctrinal  piiints  came  to  nothing.  The  Edict 
of  January,  1562,  gave  a  wide  extension  to  the  religious  toleration 
which  L'Hdpital  desired.  Huguenot  worship  was  allowed  in  the 
families  of  nobles,  in  the  open  country  and  in  un walled  towns.  It 
was  only  with  great  ^IfiBoulty  that  the  orthodox  Parliament  of  Paris 
was  induced  to  roister  the  edict. 

§  5.  It  gave  the.  greatest  offence  to  the  Catholics.  A  league  had 
already  been  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  established  religion 
by  Montmorency,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  marshal  St.  Andr^,  which 
Was  designated  by  their  enemies  as  the  "  triumvirate.*'  They 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  gaining  over  Antony  of  Navarro. 
Hopes  were  held  out  to  him  by  the  pope  that  Philip  II.  would  givo 
him  the  island  of  Sardinia  or  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  llie  weak 
prince  allowed  himself  to  be  duped,  and  he  deserted  the  Huguenots 
to  become  a  member  of  the  league.    Thus  strengthened,  the  Catholics 
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prepared  for  violeot  mearareB.  The  duke  of  Guise,  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  found  a  Huguenot  congregation  worshipping  in  a  bam  at 
Vassy.  His  followers  were  sent  to  disperse  them,  and  a  riot  ensued, 
in  which  sixty  unarmed  men,  women,  and  children  were  slain,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  were  wounded.^  In  Paris  the  duke  was 
received  by  the  mob  as  a  conqueror.  The  regent  and  her  son  were 
compelled  against  their  will  to  leave  Fontainebleau  for  the  capitaL 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Yaasy  had  prodnced  a 
profound  impression  in  the  Ph>te8tant  world.  The  Huguenot  nobles 
assembled  at  Orleans  at  the  summons  of  Gond&  They  received 
assiJBtanoe  from  the  Qerman  princes,  who  regarded  them  as  suppottera 
of  an  imprisoned  king,  and  from  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  hated 
the  Guises  as  the  allies  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  who  received  Havre  in 
return  for  her  support.  I'he  Catholics,  on  their  side,  obtained 
troops  from  Philip  11.  and  from  the  unreformed  Swiss  Cantons, 
together  with  supplies  of  money  from  the  pope.  The  Huguenot 
army  marched  to  Normandy,  where  the  war  broke  out  At  the 
siege  of  Konen,  Antony  of  Navarre  was  slain.  The  headship  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  now  devolved  upon  his  son,  afterwards  Henry 
ly.,  who  was  at  present  only  ten  years  6ld«  The  death  of  his  elder 
brother  gave  increased  influence  to  Cond&  The  two  armies  finally 
met  in  a  {bitched  battle  at  Dreux.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory, 
but  both  had  suffered  great  loss.  St.  Andr^  was  slain,  while  Condfe 
on  the  one  side  and  Montmorency  on  the  other  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  command  of  the  Huguenots  was  assumed  by  Coligiiy,  who 
conducted  a  Hkilful  retreat  to  the  Loire.  The  duke  of  Guise 
advanced  to  besiege  Orleans,  the  headquarters  of  his  enemies,  but 
was  assassinated  by  a  fimatical  Calvinist  of  the  name  of  Poltrot 
(18th  February,  1563).  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
Peace  of  Amboise  was  arranged  by  the  two  prisoners,  Cond^  and 
Montmorency.  By  this  the  reformed  faith  was  tolerated  in  all 
those  places  where  it  was  established  before  the  war,  though 
Catharine  de  Medici  insisted  that  Paris  should  be  except  from 
this.  Moreover  in  each  official  district  a  town  was  selected  which 
was  specially  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  Huguenot  worship, 
llie  nobles  retained  the  privileges  secured  to  them  by  the  edict  of 
January.  The  government  now  turned  its  arms  against  the 
English,  who  were  compelled  to  surrender  Havre. 

§  6.  The  death  of  the  great  party  leaders  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
combatants  gave  new  strength  to  Catharine's  government,  and  this 
was  increased  by  the  recovery  of  Havre.  She  had  Charles  IX. 
formally  proclaimed  of  age,  though  all  authority  was  still  left  in  her 
own  hands.  She  now  set  herself  to  maintain  peace  and  to  strengthen 
the  central  powe*.    At  a  conference  at  Bayonne  with  her  daughter 
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the  queen  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Alva  in  yaIq  urged  her  to  employ 
Tiolent  measures  against  the  Huguenots*  Catharine  had  all  a 
woman's  horror  of  war,  and  an  Italian's  preference  for  guileful 
diplomacy.  While  she  enforced  the  treaty  of  Amhoise,  she  lost 
none  of  her  attachment  to  the  Koman  Gatdiolic  fuith.  On  a  journey 
through  France  the  sight  of  the  fallen  crudHxes  grieved  her.  8he 
was  quite  willing  ttf  suppress  heresy,  if  it  could  only  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  peace.  She  therefore  continued  to  favour 
L'H6pital,  and  refused  to  accept  the  decrses  of  the  Council  of 
Trent. 

But  in  so  disturbed  a  period  as  the  sixteenth  century,  events 
were  often  too  strong  for  the  most  cautious  of  politicians.  Alva's 
violent  policy  in  the  Netherlands  excited  new  hopes  among  the 
Catholics  and  new  fears  among  the  Hugueiiot%  The  latter  dreaded 
lest  the  power  of  Spain  should  be  re-established  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces  and  then  employed  to  restore  Catholicism  in  France. 
They  had  no  confidence  in  the  moderation  of  the  queen-mother 
and  felt  that  their  safety  depended  on  their  own  exertions.  A  con- 
'spirecy  was  formed  in  1^7  with  the  gi«atest  secrecy.  Its  object 
was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  king's  person  at  Meaux,  and  to 
compel  the  dismissal  of  the  Swiss  troops  and  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. Everything  was  carefully  prepared,  and  success  assured, 
when  Condd  allowed  himself  to  be  entrapped  into  futile  n^otiationsw 
The  delay  gave  time  to  collect  the  Swiss,  and  under  their  protection 
the  court  was  removed  to  Paris.  Oond^  now  laid  siege  to  the 
capital,  and  demanded  not  only  toleration  for  the  Huguenots  but  also 
free  admission  to  public  offices.  But  Catharine  had  been  diiven  into 
the  arms  of  the  Catholics,  and  his  demands  were  refused.  The 
Farinians  strained  every  nerve  to  support  the  government  and  the 
orthodox  cause.  A  large  army  was  collected  under  the  command 
of  the  aged  Montmorency.  At  St.  Denis  another  indecisive  battle 
took  place,  in  which  Montmorency  received  a  mortal  wound.  The 
office  of  Constable  was  not  revived,  and  the  command  of  the  troops 
was  given  to  Charles  IX.'s  ymmgor  brother,  Henry  of  Anjou. 
Philip  II.  offered  assistance  to  Catharine,  but  she  refused  to  subject 
France  to  the  humiliation  of  foreign  interference.  In  March,  156B, 
this  war  ivas  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Longjomeau,  which  confirmed 
the  previous  treaty  of  Amboisc. 

§  7.  There  was  never  any  intention  of  observing  th^s  treaty,  which 
was  concluded  only  to  disarm  the  Huguenots.  The  conspiracy  of 
Meaux  convinced  Catharine  that  continued  toleration  would  be  fatal 
to  the  royal  power.  She  threw  in  her  lot  with  the  Catholic  powers, 
who  in  1568  were  making  vigorous  efforts  to  suppress  heres}'.  The 
cardinal  of  Lomiino  regained  his   position  in  the  council  and 
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L'H6pital  was  dismisfled  from  the  chaocellorsliip.  The  fanatical 
pope  PJus  v.  released  the  French  government  from  its  obligations. 
A  royal  edict  forbade  the  celebration  of  the  reformed  serrioe  under 
penalty  of  death,  and  ordered  the  Hngaenot  preachers  tp  leave  the 
kingdom  within  fourteen  days.  An  attempt  was  made  to  setse 
Cond^  and  CSoligny,  and  only  with  great  difficulty  could  they  escape 
to  La  Bochelle.  This  port  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  enabled  them  to  keep  up  their  connection  with 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  Hither  came  Cond^s  sister-in*Uw 
Jeanne,  with  her  young  eon,  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Before  the  end  of  1568  the  third  religious  war  had  broken  out  in 
France.  .  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  military  movements. 
In  the  open  field  the  Catholics  under  Henry  of  Anjou  were  con- 
stantly successful.  In  the  battle  of  Janiao  (13  March,  1669)  the 
Huguenots  were  routed  and  Condtf  skin.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  Cdigny,  who  never  displayed  more  conspicuous 
courage  and  conduct.  But  want  of  money  to  pay  his  troops 
compelled  him  to  risk  a  battle  against  superior  forces,  and  at 
Moncontour .  (3  October,  1569)  he  was  again  defeated.  Had  the 
Catholics  promptly  followed  up  the  victory  they  might  have 
crushed  the  Huguenots.  But  the  government  was  beginning  to 
vacillate.  Catharine  de  Medici  had  no  sympathy  with  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Philip  II.,  who  wished  to  use  France  as  a  tooL  And 
Charles  IX.  was  jealous  of  the  military  successes  of  his  younger 
brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  the  favourite  of  his  moUier  and 
the  Catholic  fjarty.  '1  he  influence  of  the  Gmses,  who  were  hand 
and  glove  with  Philip  II.,  declined.  In  August,  1570,  the  treaty  of 
St  Germain  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  Religiotis  freedom  and  the 
right  of  public  service  were  confirmed  to  the  Huguenots,  and  they 
received  four  towns  as  places  of  refuge.  La  Bochelle,  M(mtauban, 
Cognac  and  La  Charity. 

§  8.  ThiB  treaty  was  followed  by  a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  French  court.  Charles  IX*  showed  an  unexpected  determination 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  He  wished  to  free  France  from 
foreign  influence,  and  to  emulate  the  achievements  of  his  father 
and  grand&ther.  The  connection  with  Spain  was  broken  off*,  and 
negotiations  were  opened  with  £n$>land  and  the  Netherlands.  It 
was  proposed  that  Elizabeth  should  marry  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and, 
after  that  was  given  up,  the  duke  of  Alen^n.  Lewis  of  Nassau* 
the  brother  of  William  the  Silent,  was  well  received  at  court.  In 
domestic  politics  Charles  broke  with  the  Guises  and  allied  himself 
with  the  moderate  party.  His  youngest  sister,  Margaret,  was 
betrothed  to  the  young  Henry  of  Navarre.  Goligny  was  invited  to 
ioourt,  and  there  soon  obtained  great  influence  over  the  weak  and 
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impnlflive  king.  He  urged  an  immediate  war  against  Spain,  and 
Charles  IX.  accepted  the  plan. 

But  before  this  could  be  carried  out,  Catharine  de  Medici  hurried 
back  to  Pariffy  determined  to  employ  any  means  in  her  power  to 
prevent  such  a  reversal  of  her  previous  policy  and  to  restore  her 
influence  over  her  son.  In  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Anjou  she 
determined  to  get  rid  of  Goligny.  He  was  fired  at  from  a  window 
•near  the  court  and  wounded,  though  not  mortally.  This  attack 
made  him  more  popular  and  more  dangerous  than  ever.  l%e  Hti« 
gnenots  were  asflemhled  in  great  numbers  to  odebmte  the  wedding 
of,  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  population  of  Paris  was  fanatically 
hostile  to  them,  and  Catharine  determined  to  free  hiraelf  from  all 
danger  by  a  general  massacre  in  which  Culigny  and  his  followers 
might  share  a  common  iate.  The  unfortunate  Charles  IX.  was 
induced  to  give  the  necessary  orders  by  the  entreaties  and  threats  of 
his  mother  and  brother.  At  midnight  on  24tb  August,  1572,  the 
bell  of  St  Germain  FAuxerrois  gave  the  appointed '  signal.  The 
murder  of  CoU^^ny  was  superintended  by  Henry  of  Guise,  the  son 
and  anooessor  of  Francis.  In  Paris  the  mob  rose  and  slaughtered 
the  unsuspecting  Huguenots.  Other  towns  followed  the  example  of 
the  capital.  Nearly  20,000  victims  fell  in  this  ^Massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew  "  or  the  "  Paris  lAatins." 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  the  massacre  had  long  ago  been 
dedded  upon,  and  that  Catharine  had  only  waited  for  the  favour- 
able moment  to  carry  it  out  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  direct 
outcome  of  Alva*s  advice  at  the  Conference  of  Bayonne.  But  this 
is  not  only  improbable  but  almost  impossible.  Catharine's  guiding 
motive  was  not  religious  bigotry,  but  personal  and  dynastic  am- 
bition. She  could  never  have  reckoned  on  so  favourable  a  circum- 
stance as  the  presence  of  so  many  unsrmed  Huguenots  in  the  midst 
of  the  bloodthirsty  mob  of  Parid.  Everything  points  clearly  to  the 
conclusion  that,  even  if  the  idea  lay  already  dormant  in  her  mind, 
the  impulse  to  its  execution  was  sudden,  and  arose  from  the 
immediate  position  of  affnirs.  ^ 

I  9.  The  news  of  the  massacre  roused  the  remaining  Huguenots 
to  anew  war  of  defence.  But,  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  loss  of 
their  leaders,  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  their  success.  The 
government  issued  orders  proscribing  the  reformed  region,  and 
prepared  four  armies  to  reduce  those  towns  which  refused  obedience. 
The  heroic  resistance  offered  by  two  towns,  Bochelle  and  Sancerre, 
rivals  the  most  celebrated  deeds  of  antiquity.  And  meanwhile 
the  massacres  had  called  into  existence  a  new  party  called  the 
FdUtqties,  which  adhered  to  neither  of  the  rival  creeds,  but  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  toleration.  At  its  head  were  the  Mont- 
7* 
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morenciefl,  the  boos  of  the  Constable,  who,  though  CSatholics,  inherited 
their  father's  opposition  to  the  GuiseSb  The  government  found  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  their  policy.  The  edict  of  July,  1573, 
secured  liberty  of  conscience  and  permitted  the  Huguenot  worship 
in  Bochelle,  Nismes,  and  Montauban.  Through  the  mediation  of 
the  P(dish  envoy,  Ssncerre  was  admitted  to  the  same  privileges. 

Thus  the  policy  of  massacre  proved  a  failure.  The  Huguenots 
could  not  be  cru^ed  by  such  nieasures.  Charles  IX.,  who  never 
recovered  after  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  was  ever 
haunted  by  imaginary  visions  of  its  victims,  died  without  male 
issue  on  May  90,  1574.  The  crown  passed  to  his  brother, 
Henry  III.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne  of  Poland,  but 
who  promptly  deserted  his  northern  kingdom,  and  made  his  way 
through  Italy  to  France.  Till  his  arrival  the  administration  feU 
once  more  into  the  hands  of  Catharine  de  Medici. 

§  10.  The  moderate  party  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  the 
diaoge  of  government.  Damville  de  Montmorency  <  met  the  new 
king  on  the  frontier,  and  obtained  from  him  promises^cff  toleration. 
But  when  Henry  III.  reached  Paris,  he  soon  tiBll  under  the 
influence  of  his  mother  and  the  Catholics,  and  adopted  the  extreme 
policy  to  which  his  own  nature  ioclined  him.  The  contest  was 
at  once  renewecL  The  FoUtiques  were  strengthened  by  the 
junction  of  Francis  of  Alenfon,  Heniy  of  Navarre,  and  the  young 
prince  of  Conde. .  John  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate  advanoed  to  their 
assistance  with  German  troops.  Against  this  powerful  confederacy 
the  Governmei^t  could  only  proceed  with,  weapons  of  deceit.  Con- 
cessions were  made  to  break  up  the  hostile  alliance  without  any 
intention  of  observing  them.  The  Huguenots  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  everywhere  except  in  Paris  and  the  country 
round;  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  ofiSoes,  and  the  judicial 
authMity  was  to  be  vested  in  mixed  parliaments.  Alenfon  was 
bought  off  with  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  and  Cond4  with  the  administra* 
tion  of  Picardy.  John  Casimir  received  compensation  and  pay  for 
his  troops.  The  allies  also  demanded  a  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  and  these  were  convened  at  Blois  in  December,  1576 ;  but 
with  a  very  unexpected  result.  They  adopted  an  attitude  of 
uooompromising  hostility  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  thus 
strengtiiened  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The  Huguenots  again 
took  up  arms;  but,  after  an  uneventful  campaign,  the  king 
suddenly  concluded  peace  by  the  edict  of  Poitiers  or  Bergerac,  the 
most  important  of  the  numerous  religious  treaties.  By  this  the 
extreme  oonoeasions  of  1575  were  revoked;  but  the  reformed 
worship  was  allowed  in  all  places  where  it  was  exereised  on  the 
day  of  the  treaty.     One  town  in  each  district  and  nine  fortified 
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places  of  refuge  wen  ceded  to  the  HaguenotSy  while  the  nobles 
letained  the  privilege  of  private  service.  In  the  parliaments  of 
Bordeaux,  Grenoble,  Aiz,  and  Toaloose,  four  judges  out  of  twelve 
were  to  be  Protestants. 

f  11.  Thus  at  last  the  great  question  as  to  how  the  two  religions 
could  exist  side  by  side  seemed  to  have  received  a  practical  solution. 
For  the  next  seven  years  France  enjoyed  an  unwonted  respite  from 
war&re.  The  peace  might  have  been  permanent  but  for  the 
disastrous  influence  of  foreign  states.  Never  was  the  spirit  of 
religious  bigotry  so  active  as  at  this  period.  By  rulers  who  had 
applauded  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholometv,  and  who  favoured 
plots  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  of  England  and  William  of 
Orange,  the  vadlbiting  guvemm^t  of  France  was  regarded  with 
abhorrence.  Philip  II.  was  especially  concerned.  The  Catholic 
reaction,  for  which  he  lived  and  worked,  could  not  be  completed 
without  French  co-pperation.  And  he  had  personal  motives  for 
opposiog  a  peaceful  settlement  of  religious  diiferences.  A  united 
Fiance  offered  the  greatest  obstacles  to  Spanish  ambition.  Even 
in  the  court  of  Henry  III.  there  were  symptoms  of  opposition  to 
his  annexation  of  Portugal.  And  Henry's  brother,  Francis  of 
Anjou,  appeared  in  the  Netherlands  as  the  avowed  opponent  of 
Spidn,  and  the  aspirant  for  the  hand  of  the  English  queen. 
Before  long  events  occurred  which  enabled  Philip  to  interfere 
decisively  in  French  politics. 

On  June  10,  1584,  Francis  of  Anjou-Alen^on  died  unmarried. 
The  house  of  Yalois  was  evidently  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 
Henry  III.,  its  last  representative,  had  no  children,  nor  was  he 
likely  to  have  any.  By  the  law  of  succession  hitherto  observed 
in  France,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  Henry  of  Bourbon,  the 
Galvinist  king  of  Navarre  and  B^m.  Bat  the  prosxiect  of  a 
heretic  king  roused  the  bitterest  feelings  among  the  French 
Oatholks,  and  especially  among  the  Guises.  They  were  already 
alienated  by  the  promotion  of  ro}al  favourites,  who  excluded 
them  from  office.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Spanish  envoy,  the 
Catholic  League  was  formed  at  Joinville.  Its  leaders  were  Henry 
of  Guise  and  his  two  brothers,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  and  the 
cardinal  of  Guise.  Their  avowed  objects  were'  to  extirftato 
Piotestantism  in  France,  to  exclude  Henry  of  Navarre  from  the 
throne,  which  was  to  be  given  to  his  uncle,  the  cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  and  to  cede  Navarre  an<i  Btem  to  Philip  11.  as  the 
price  of  Spanish  sssistance. 

11ms  a  Gatholic  king  of  France  found  himself  su|)er8cded  by 
subjects  of  his  own  religion,  who  presumed  to  arrange  the  suc- 
eession  to  the  crown,  and  to  conduct  independent  negotiations 
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with  foreigD  powen.  Had  Henry  HI.  been  a  man  of  foresight 
and  energy,  he  would  have  allied  himself  with  Henry  of  Navam, 
with  the  still  loyal  Catholics,  and  with  the  Protestants  both  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands.  But  under  his  mother's  inflnenoet 
he  negotiated  with  the  League,  and  placed  himself  altogether  in 
their  power.  AH  the  edicts  of  padfication  were  revoked^  and  the 
Protestant  religion  was  proscribed.  The  result  was  the  outbreak 
of  a  new  war,  known  as  that  of  the  three  Henries.  Henry  IIL^ 
Henry  of  Guise,  Henry  of  Navarre,  were  at  the  head  of  in- 
dependent armies.  An  army  of  mixed  Ctermans  and  ttwiss, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Dofana,  entered  France  to  assist 
the  Huguenots.  The  king  went  to  meet  them,  whUe  he  despatched 
the  duke  of  Joyeux  against  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  latter  w<hi 
the  first  Huguenot  victory  at  Coutras.  Meanwhile  Heniy  HI.  met 
the  Germans,  and  induced  Dohna  and  his  troops  to  quit  the  king- 
dom. But  the  duke  of  Guise,  disregarding  this,  attacked  and 
inflicted  great  loss  on  the  retreating  army. 

$  12.  The  result  of  the  war  was  an  immense  increase  of  popularity 
for  the  League.  Guise  was  welcomed  as  the  heroic  conqueror  of 
the  foreign  invaders,  to  whom  the  king  had  basely  truckled.  Li 
Paris,  still  the  stronghold  of  Catholic  Ingotry,  these  feelings  were 
especially  strong.  Henry  IIL  found  himself  powerless  in  his  own 
capital  The  arrival  of  Guise  gave  new  energy  to  the  fanatical 
mob;  they  erected  barricades  in  the  streets,  disarmed  the  royal 
troo|»,  and  Henry  IIL  only  escaped  captivity  by  a  hasty  fli^t 
from  Paris,  which  he  never  saw  again  (15iB8). 

In  spite  of  this  humiliation  the  king  continued  to  treat  with 
his  enemies.  He  again  summoned  the  States-Greneral  at  Bloia, 
and  they  insisted  on  the  complete  suppression  of  the  HuguenotSi 

The  king  gave  way  to  them  on  every  point,  but  they  |irooeeded 
to  cut  down  the  royal  revenues,  aod  to  insist  on  the  removal  of 
the  royal  favourites.  Guiie,  who  had  arrived  at  Blois,  was 
evidently  all-powerful.  In  these  straits  Henry  came  to  one  of 
those  violent  resolutions  which  so  often  commend  themselves  to 
weak  minds.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  invited  to  a  conference  in 
the  royal  cabinet  and  there  murdered  (December  23,  1588). 
His  brother  the  cardinal  was  seized  and  executed,  and  the  cardinal 
of  Bourbon  imprisoned.  In  the  midst  of  these  fearful  eventa, 
Catharine  de  Medici  died  at  Blois  on  January  5, 1589. 

llie  assassination  of  Guise  produced  open  war  .between  the  king 
and  the  liCi^ue.  Under  Mayenne's  guidance,  Paris  threw  off  its 
allegiance  and  established  a  provisional  government.  The  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  most  of  the  large  towns.  Heniy  IIL 
found  that  lie  was  a  king  without  a  kingdom.    At  last  he 
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forced  to  take  the  step  which  might  before  hftve  Baved  him.  He 
milted  his  forces  with  thoee  oi  Hemy  of  Navarre.  Together  they 
advanced  to  lay  siege  to  Paris.  Here  Henry  UL  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  weakness  and  his  crimes.  A  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  made, 
his  way  into  the  royal  presence,  and  stabbed  the  king  mortally 
with  a  dagger  (August  1, 1589). 

X  $  13.  The  line  of  Valois,  which  had  ruled  France  since  1328,  was 
'  now  extinct,  and  the  legitimate  claimant  to  the  throne  was  Henry 
/  ei  Navarre,  who  could  trace  his  descent  back  to  a  younger  son 
of  Louis  IX.  He  at  once  assumed  the  royal  title  as  Henry  lY. 
But  his  position  was  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  liim  to  conquer  a  kingdom  before  he  could  reign.  He 
oould  only  secure  the  support  of  the  Catholics  in  his  own  camp 
by  changing  his  religion,  and  this  would  alienate  the  Huguenots. 
He  took  a  middle  course.  He  declared  himself  still  open  to 
conviction  on  religious  matters,  and  he  promised  complete  tolera- 
tion and  the  appointment  of  Catholic  officers.  But  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a  peaceful  submission  of  his  extreme  enemies.  In 
Paris,  where  the  news  of  Henry  III.*s  death  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiastic  rejoicing,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  proclaimed 
king  as  Charles  X.  This  was  a  mere  form,  as  the  cardinal  was 
a  prisoner  in  Henry*s  hands.  The  real  leader  of  the  League,  and 
therefore  the  ruler  of  Catholic  Franco,  was  the  duke  ot  Mayennek 

Henry  IV.,  who  confronted  his  difficulties  with  unflinching 
courage,  might  have  succeeded  in  conquering  his  enemies^  but  for 
the  assistance  they  received  from  Spain.  He  defeated  Mayenne  at 
Ivry,  and  had  already  reduced  Paris  to  great  straits,  when  Alexander 
of  Parma  marched  into  France  from  the  Netherlands,  and  compelled 
him  to  raise  the  siege  (1590).  In  1592  Parma  again  appeared  in 
Normandy  and  saved  Rouen  from  the  royalist  forces.  Henry  lY ., 
with  all  his  personal  courage  and  activity,  was  out-generalled  by 
the  cautious  Spanish  commander.  But,  fortunately  for  him  and 
for  France,  Parma  died  after  his  return  to  the  Netherlands  in  1592. 
While  Henry  was  thus  freed  from  his  most  fonnidatde  opponent, 
he  also  reaped  great  advantages  from  the  divisions  among  the 
French  Catholics.  France,  divided  into  hostile  camps,  without  any 
central  authority,  vras  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  which 
if  continued  must  end  in  national  ruin.  Henry  lY.  offered  one- 
solution,  his  own  accession  and  religious  toleration.  His  enemies 
were  boimd  to  offer  an  alternative.  The  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who 
was  only  used  as  i^  puppet,  had  died,  etill  in  captivity,  in  1590. 
Spanish  influence  was  all-powerful  among  the  leaguers,  and  was 
wielded  by  the  envoy  Mendoza.  It  was  almost  decided  to  put 
amde  the  Salio  law,  and  to  acknowledge  Philip's  daughter  the 
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InfanU  IsabelUu  But  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  choice  of  a 
husband  for  her.  Philip  himself  wished  her  to  marry  her  second 
cousin,  Ernest  of  Austria.  He  hoped  to  compensate  the  Hapebun;0 
for  thBir  losses  in  the  war  with  England  and  the  Netherlands 
by  gaining  for  them  the  crown  of  France.  But  the  national 
spirit,  weakened  as  it  was  by  religious  diOerences,  was  too  strong 
to  submit  to  a  foreign  king.  Philip  then  proposed  Charles  of 
Quise»  the  son  of  the  murdered  duke,  lids  was  acceptable  to  most 
of  the  Catholics,  but  not  to  Hayenne,  who  aimed  at  the  crown 
himself  and  refused  to  be  put  aside  in  favour  of  his  nephew. 
'These  divisions  ruined  the  Catholic  cause.  And  in  1693  Henry  IV. 
'decided  the  fate  of  France  by  formally  adopting  the  Catholic 
religion.  The  reaction  against  Spanish  influence  induced  many 
of  the  leaguers  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  going  over  to  the 
legitimate  king.  Henry  entered  Paris  in  triumph  in  1594.  He 
at  once  declared  war  against  Spain,  which  still  supported  the 
remnants  of  the  League.  All  loyal  Frenchmen  rallied  to  his 
standard.  In  1595  the  ijope,  Clement  VIII.,  withdrew  the  bull  of 
excommunication  and  acknowledged  him  as  king.  In  1596  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  submitted  on  very  fietTourable  terms.  In  1598 
Philip  II.,  conscious  that  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  life^  and 
that  his  policy  had  proved  a  failure,  concluded  the  Peace  of 
Vervins,  which  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambreais.  All 
the  conquests  which  had  been  made  by  Spain  and  Savoy  were 
restored,  and  France  regained  its  ancient  boundarieei  The  most 
obstinate  member  of  the  league,  the  duke  of  Merooeur,  at  last 
submitted,  and  acknowledged  Henry  IV. 

§  14. 1'hus,  ajfter  nearly  forty  years  of  anarchy,  a  national  monarchy 
was  re-established  in  France.  But  still  Henry  IV.  had  only  crossed 
the  threshold  of  his  diOlculty.  It  required  years  of  cautious  and 
enlightened  government  before  the  kingdom  could  recover  from  the 
confusion  and  losses  of  the  civil  wars.  The  first  necessity  was  the 
settlement  of  a  religious  peace,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
famous  Edict  of  Nantes  (April  13,  1598).  The  Catholic  church 
retained  its  supremacy  and  its  revenues,  and  all  dissenters  from  it 
were  compelled  to  pay  tithes  and  to  observe  the  relijcious  festivals. 
But  the  Huguenots  obtained  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of 
public  service  in  all  places  where  it  had  been  celebrated  in  1577. 
Their  ecclesiastical  expenses  were  to  be  defrayed  by  themselves 
with  the  help  of  a  yearly  contribution  from  the  king.  The  nobles 
retained  the  special  religious  privileges  which  had  been  given  them 
by  previous  edicts.  Offices  were  to  be  open  to  members  of  both 
creeds,  and  the  parliaments  were  to  be  composed  of  mixed  chambers. 
As  a  security  for  these  concessions,'  a  number  of  fortresses,  including 
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Nismes,  Monbuiban  and  La  Rochelie,  were  ceded  to  the  Hngiienots 
for  eight  years.  The  king  promised  to  defray  part  of  the  expense 
of  the  garrisons.  The  pof^e,  Clement  YIII.,  was  indnced,  not 
without  difBcuity,  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  also 
divorced  the  king  firom  his  tirst  wife,  Margaret  of  Yalois,  and 
enabled  him  to  marry  Mary  of  Medici,  daughter  of  Francis  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  (15U9).  In  1601  the  birth  of  an  heir  ensured  the 
continuance  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 
y  Next  in  importance  to  the  religious  settlement  came  the  question 
of  finances.  Ever  siuoe  the  death  of  FrrJicis  L  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  France  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Corruption  prevailed 
among  all  the  officials :  the  moat  reckless  methods  of  raising  money 
had  been  resorted  to.  Patents  of  nobility  had  been  sold,  and  thus 
tbe  number  of  taxpayers  was  reduced.  Though  the  taxes  were  enor- 
mously heavy,  so  wasteful  was  the  administration  that  they  brou^^ht 
hardly  anything  into  the  treasury.  The  expenditure  was  ten 
times  larger  tlian  the  revenue.  Every  year  the  deficit  increased, 
and  at  Heury  lY.'s  accession  the  public  debt  was  estimated  at 
£345,000,000,  an  enormous  sum  for  those  days.  And  the  rate  of 
interest  varied  from  eight  to  ten  ]ier  cent.,  so  that  it  absorbed 
the  whole  of  the  annual  revenue,  which  was  not  more  than 
£30,000,000. 

The  task  of  evolving  order  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion  was 
entrusted  to  one  of  Heury*B  comrades  in  arms,  the  duke  of  Sully, 
the  most  conscientious,  it  not  the  most  able  of  French  administra- 
ton.  Heedless  of  the  interests  of  individuals  when  they  were  at 
variance  with  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Sully  instituted  a  series  of 
sweeping  reforms.  A  number  of  sinecure  offices,  which  had  been 
created  merely  to  raii>c  money  by  their  sale,  were  swept  away. 
Seats  in  the  parliament,  hitherto  purchasable,  were  made  heredi- 
tary on  the  payment  of  an  anniuil  tax  (the  FauUiie)  by  their 
holders.  Thus  a  lawyer-caste  was  created  in  France  w  hich  occupied 
a  unique  position  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Holders  of  royal 
domains  were  compelled  to  prove  their  title,  and  large  territories 
were  recovered.  The  system  of  collecting  the  taxes  was  reformed 
and  made  mo^re  orderly  and  economical.  Patents  of  nobility  were 
revised  and  in  many  cases  revoked*  While  he  thus  increased  the 
revenues,  Sully  also  diminished  expenses,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
pay  off  £147,000,000  of  the  debt.  These  and  other  reforms,  which 
affected  so  closely  the  interests  of  powerful  classes,  could  only  have 
been  carried  out  by  a  minister  like  Sully  whose  personal  honesty 
was  above  suspicion. 

§  15.  Nor  was  the  king  himself  behindhand  in  the  work  of  reform. 
Henry  IV.'s  devotion  to  the  national  welfare  hap  been  fondly 
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reoorded  by  his  coantrymen  in  the  wish  attributed  to  him  that 
"  every  peasant  might  have  a  fowl  in  his  pot  on  Sundays."  While 
Sully  was  especially  anxious  to  revive  agriculture,  Henry  set 
himself  to  encourage  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  silk- 
manufacture,  which  has  become  so  important  an  industry  in 
France,  wm  introduced  by  him,  and  he  planted  the  Tuileries 
gardens  with  mulberry-trees.  Marseilles  became  a  great  mercan- 
tile and  Toulon  a  great  naval  port.  Discoverers  were  sent  out 
under  royal  patronage  to  ertablish  colonies  in  America.  Port 
Royal  (Annapolis)  was  founded  in  1604,  and  Quebec  in  1606. 
Henry  even  aimed  at  the  formation  of  an  Indian  company  which 
might  rival  the  enterprise  of  the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  east 

By  these  and  similar  measures  a  foundation  was  laid  for  the 
revival  of  national  prosperity  in  France.  But  for  the  government 
of  Henry  IV .  there  could  have  been  no  ''  age  of  Louis  XIV."  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  chivalrous,  popular  Henry  of  Navarre  has 
lived  long  in  the  grateful  memory  of  his  people.  Yet  the  permanent 
Itiierests  of  France  undoubtedly  suffered  from  his  rule.  He  made 
no  ellbrt  to  establish  constitutional  government  nnder  which  the 
people  might  have  been  trained  in  the  habits  of  self-rule.  It 
was  perhaps  impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  France  that  it  has  been  periodically  brou^t  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  either  by  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  divisions.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  restore  order  with  the  strong  hand,  and 
despotism  has  been  welcomed  by  the .  people  as  the  only  antidote 
for  existing  evils.  Henry  IV.  and  Sully  unquestionably  con- 
tributed to  that  over-centralisation  which  was  completed  by 
Ilichelieu,  and  of  which  the  monarchy  paid  the  penalty  in  the 
Revolution. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  as  simple  and  consistent  as 
the  objects  of  his  domestic  government.  He  wished  to  combine 
against  the  Austro-Spanish  power  all  hostile  elements  in  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Italy  and  the  northern  States.  By  destroying  the 
Hapsburg  supremacy,  he  hoped  to  establish  a  new  system  of 
European  politics,  of  which  France  should  be  the  centre.  Ho  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  execute  so  grand  a  project,  but  he  bequeathed 
it  to  his  successors.  Henry  IV.  was  preparing  a  great  force  to 
interfere  decisively  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  powers,  when  he 
was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the  dagger  of  FraofoiB 
Ravaillac  (May  14, 1610). 


CHAPTER  X. 

GERMAN7  AFTER  CHARLES  V.,  AND  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR 

§  1.  Germany  and  the  Connter-Refbrmation.  §  2,  Progress  of  ProtesUn- 
tism  under  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maiimilian  II.  §  3.  Protestant  disunion 
and  Catholic  advance.  §  4.  Rudolf  II.  §  5.  Disputes  between  Pro- 
testauta  and  Catholics.  §  6.  The  Union  and  the  League.  §  7.  Succes- 
sion qucfltion  in  Julich  and  Cleye.  §  8.  Rudolf  11.  and  Matthias.  J  9. 
Ferdumnd  of  Styria  and  the  succession  to  the  Hapsburg  territories. 
§  10.  Bohemian  insurrection ;  crown  accepted  by  the  Elector  Palatine. 
{  11.  War  in  Bohemia;  victory  of  the  Catholic  League.  §  12.  Atti- 
tude of  FraDce,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  §  13.  Danish  war ;  Wallen- 
stein's  successes  and  . policy;  siege  of  Stralsund.  ^g  14.  Ifantuan 
successioo ;  Edict  of  Restitution  and  dismissal  of  Wallenatein.  §'15. 
GustaTus  Adolphus  in  Germany ;  his  successes.  §  16.  Wallenstcin's 
second  command;  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Lfitzen.  §  17. 
Assassination  of  Wallenstein ;  battle  of  Nordlingen ;  treaty  of  Prague. 
§  18.  Last  period  of  the  war.  §  19.  Negotiations ;  peace  of  Westphalia; 
results  of  the  war. 

{  1.  The  main  interest  of  the  history  of  all  European  countries  daring 
the  last  half  of  the  s'xteenth  century  centres  round  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Counter- Reformation.    In  Italy  and  Spain  Catholicism    * 
succeeded  not  only  in  holding  its  ground  hut  also  in  sternly . : 
repressing  all  opposing  heliefs.    In  Prance  the  long  wars  of  religion 
ended  in  a  compromise,  the^Edict  of  Nantes,  hut,  on  the  whole,    - 
yictory  rested  with  the  Catholics.    In  the  Netherlands  the  grond  ^ , 
conflict  with  Spain  produced  a  division  between  the  provinces.    The  ' 
northern  states  formed  a  republic  under  the  hou*>e  of  Orange     The 
Walloon  provinces,  more  exposed  to  Boniish  influence,  returned  to 
ihe  Spanish  allfgiance.    In  England  the  Catholic  reaction  failed 
altogether  owing  to  the  national  spirit  evoked  by  8|  anish  interven- 
tion. In  Sweden  the  Jesuits  almost  accomplished  the  conversion  of    " 
John  III.  (1668-92),  the  second  son  of  Gustavus  Yasa ;  hut  national    ' 
interests  ))roved  in  the  end  too  strong  for  them.      John's  son, 
Sigismnrid,  an  avowed  Catholic,  was  elected  klDg^f  Poland,  hut 
forreited  the  Swedish  crown  to^  his  uncle,  Charles  IX.    Germany, 
the  starting-point  of  the  Reformation,  was  aflected  no  less  than 
other  countries  hy  the  rtactionaiy  movement.    The  Thirty  Tears' 
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War,  to  which  this  ultimately  gave  rise,  proTed  a  more  deaolatinis 
and  extensive  ooaflict  than  any  of  the  other  religious  wars. 

The  Treaty  of  AugBburg  (1555)  was  in  itself  too  yague  and  too 
distasteful  both  to  Protestants  and  Catholics,  to  furnish  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  of  peace.  The  so-called  "  ffTlHf^^iml  rr^«'^tio'"  ** 
proved  a  fertile  source  of  disputes.  The  spread  of  Calvinism 
produced  a  number  of  Protestants  whose  interests  were  not  recog- 
nised by  the  treaty.  But  its  cardinal  defect  was  that  it  gave  no 
security  for  freedom  of  conscience,  but  placed  the  settlement  of 
religious  questions  in  the  hands  of  the  territorial  princes.  This 
makes  German  history  at  this  period  more  than  usually  difBcalt 
and  complicated.  Religion  is  no  longer,  as  under  Charles  Y.,  a 
question  for  the  whole  empire,  but  for  each  individual  state. 

§  2.  The  Catholics  had  hoped  by  the  ecclesiastical  reservation  to 
stay  the  further  progress  of  Protestantism.  In  this  they  were  dis- 
appointed. In  almost  every  province  the  adherents  of  the 
reformed  faith  increased  in  numbers  and  importance.  Protestant 
**  administrators  "  obtained  the  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg,  Bremen, 
Ntflberstadl,  Liibeck  and  others.  In  the  great  archbishoprics  of 
Trier  and  C^jhlgne  it  was  found  impossible  to  exclude  Protestant 
preachers.  Even  in  QftS^i^  ^^^  ^^^  Austrian  provinces  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  spread  rapidly..  A  Venetian  envoy  computed 
thr.t  in  1558  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  German  population  remained 
faithinl  to  Catholicism.  Charles  Y.*s  successor,  ]g^|4^nand  I., 
though  he  remained  personally  orthodox,  took  no  measures  to 
repress  reform.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  this  prince  was  the 
first  who  definitely  gave  up  the  old  ceremony  of  a  papal 
coronation.  Henceforth  the  elected  king  of  Germany  assumes  at 
once  the  title  of  emperor^  and  thus  the  popes  are  deprived  of  their 
chief  means  of  interference  in  German  afiairs.  Ferdinand  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Maximilian  II.,  who  was  seriously 
inclined  to  Lutheranism,  and  it  was  <mly  his  connection  with  Spain 
and  his  regard  for  family  interests  that  prevented  his  public 
conversion.  But  he  pursued  a  policy  of  enlightened  toleration, 
in  which  he  was  unfortunately  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  Thus 
the  policy  of  Charles  V.  was  completely  surrendered  by  his  suc- 
cessors. The  emperor  no  longer  seeks  to  establish  the  religioua 
unity  of  Germany,  but  stands  as  mediator  between  the  two  opposing 
beliefs. 

§  3.  For  a  time  Protestantism  advanced  so  rapidly  that  it  appeared 
possible  that  Germany  might  be  altogether  severed  from  the 
Church.  But  the  greatness  of  the  danger  aroused  corresponding 
energy  in  the  declining  faith  and  led  to  a  strong  Catholic  reaction. 
This  wa**  facilitated  by  disamon  among  the  Protestants  themMlvea, 
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Their  leaden  were  the  dnke  of  SaxoDy  and  the  Elector  PAlatine,  > 
and  they  were  unfortunately  opposed  to  each  other  on  doctrinal 
points.  Saxony  uas  fanatically  Lutheran.  When  Christian  L 
(1586-1591X  under  the  influence  of  his  chancellor  Grell,  en- 
deaYoured  to  secure  toleration  for  the  Calviniats  as  j)|iL..ha8iB  of 
a  general  Protestant  alliance,  he  met  with  vehement  opposition 
from  his  own  subjects.  The  sudden  death  of  the  elector  left  the 
iniardianship  of  his  infant  son  to  a  Lutheran  relative,  Frederick 
William.  Crell  was  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  in  1601. 
Calvinism  vras  suppressed  in  Saxony  with  a  strong  hand.  Christian 
II.  was  succeeded  in  1611  by  hi8:^ther  John  George,  who  during 
a  long  reign  inas  the  head  of  the  Lutheran  party,  and  by  his 
obstinate  antipathy  to  Calvinism  did  incalculable  harm  to  the 
Protestant  cause  in  Germany. 

In  the  Palatinate,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  the  influeoce 
of  France  and  the  Netherlands  was  strongly  felt  lliis  led  to  the 
establishment  of  Calvinism  under  Frederick  III.  (1557-1576),  the  'f 
flrst  elector  of  the  Stmmem  branch.  His  son  and  successor,  Lewis 
y I.  (1576-1580),  was  a  Lutheran,  and  tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  the  two  creeds.  But  the  scheme  ended  with  his  life.  His 
brother,  John  Gasimir,  became  guardian  of  the  young  elector, 
Frederick  IV.  (1583-1610).  Under  the  now  rule  Calvioism  was 
thoroughly  re-established  in  the  Palatinate.  Frederick  was  succeeded 
in  1610  by  his  son  ^!ped0Bc]uK*>  who  married  the  English  princess 
Elizabuth,  and  who  figures  very  prominently  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

This  division  of  the  Protestants  into  two  hostile  camps  was  fatal 
to  their  advance,  and  gave  a  great  opportunity  to  the  champions  of 
the  Catholic  reaction.  The  Jesuits  had  been  admitted  into  Germany 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  and  before  long  their  zeal  and  energy  produced 
important  results.  Their  schools  surpassed  those  of  the  Protectant 
teachers,  and  enabled  them  to  gain  a  firm  hold  over  the  rising 
generation.  But  their  great  object  was  to  induce  those  princes 
who  remainf  d  Catholic,  tu  pursue  a  more  active  policy  in  their 
domioionf*.  In  Bavaria,  Protestantism  was  put  down  by  Albert  ' 
III.  (1650*1579),  and  this  duchy  became  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  * 
movement.  In  Trier,  Bamberg,  Fulda,  and  other  places  a  simi- 
liar  policy  was  successfully  pursued.  Protestants  were  first 
excluded  from  all  offices  and  finally  forced  into  either  recantation  or 
exile. 

§  4.  A  great  object  of  the  Catholics  was  to  make  some  impression 
on  the  hereditary  domains  of  the  house  of  HapHburg,  where,  under  • 
Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  If.,  Protestantism  had  made  startling 
progress.    Maximilian  had  Qve  sons  by  his  wife  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
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Cbitries  V.,  bat  he  wisely  gave  up  the  family  cogtom  of  subdiviaion 
and  left  the  admiDistiation  of  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  Austria  to 
the  eldest,  Rudolf  IL,  who  was  also  elected  emperor.  Rudolf,  educated 
first  by  his  mother  aud  afterwards  at  the  oourt  of  Phillip  I  J.,  wns 
imhiifl<i  wit}}i  fc»nigh  ideas  both  in  religion  and  politics.  He  had 
an  exaggerated  conception  of  his  own  dignity,  and  no  respect  for  the 
religious  beliefs  at  political  interests  of  his  subjects.  His  first  act 
was  to  expel  from  Vienna  Opitx  and  other  Protestant  preachers,  and 
he  thus  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  Catholic  reaction  in.  Austria. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Catholic  party,  Rudolf,  though  not 
without  ability,  was  not  of  a  character  to  interfere  vigorously  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  empire.  He  held  himself  aloof  from  politics  and 
devoted  himself  io  his  castle  of  Prague  to  alchemy  and  astrology. 
But  it  was  a  great  tliina;  that  the  policy  of  his  two  predecessors  was 
given  up  by  Rudolf,  and  that  the  imperial  influence,  however  small, 
was  henceforth  assured  to  the  Catholics.  They  were  now  determined 
to  enforce  throughout  the  empire  their  interpretation  of  the  religious 
peace  and  especially  of  the  ecclesiastical  reeervation.  Thus  they 
hoped  to  resist  any  further  progress  of  Piotestantism,and,  if  circum- 
stances favoured  them,  to  reduce  it  to  the  old  limits  of  1552. 

§  5.  At  the  Diet  of  1582  an  important  contest  arose  about  the 
bishopric  of  Magdeburg,  to  which  was  attached  the  presidency  in 
the  College  of  Princes,  its  present  holder  was  a  Protestant,  Joachim 
Frederick  of  Brandenburg.  The  Catholics  refused  to  his  deputy 
not  only  the  presidency,  but  even  admission  to  the  Diet,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  lawful  bishop.  This  was  a  point  of  the 
highest  importance,  as  the  admission  of  the  Catholic  ruling  would 
have  excluded  many  of  the  Protestant  princes  from  political  In- 
fluence. It  was  impossible  to  come  to  any.  compromise  on  the 
question,  which  remained  a  source  of  difficulty  at  each  successive 
diet.  A  similar  question  arose  in  the  third  College  of  the  Diet,  that 
of  the  cities.  Aachen,  long  a  Catholic  city,  had  fallen  at  last  under 
the  government  of  a  Protestant  majority.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  exclude  its  deputies  from  the  Diet,  but  the  other  towns  regarded 
this  as  an  attack  on  their  liberties,  and  admitted  the  deputies* 
though  they  had  received  no  regular  summons.  This  also  remained 
unsettled  until  1598  when  Catholicism  was  restored  in  Aaohen  by 
a  military  force. 

Still  more  important  were  the  events  in  Cologne  at  this  time. 
The  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  ecclesiastical  reservation  was 
that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a  Protestant  bishop  lawfully 
elected  by  the  chapter.  But  they  had  never  yet  held  that  a 
Catholic  bishop  might  go  over  to  Protestantism  and  yet  hold  his 
see  in  defiance  of  the  chapter.     A  previous  elector  of  Colc^^ne^ 
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Hermann  von  der  Wied,  had  mftriied,  and  had  at  once  resigned. 
Bat  in  1581,  the  archbishop  Qebhard  Truchfless  nuurried  Agnes 
of  Mansfeld,  and  announced  his  conversion  to  the  refonned  faith 
and  at  the  same  time  his  determiiiation  to  retain  his  see.  This 
was  of  immense  importance,  because  the  defection  of  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  would  give  the  Protestants  a  majority  in  the  electoral 
College.  The  Catholics  took  the  strongest  measures.  The  pope 
issued  a  bull  of  deposition,  and  the  temporal  princes  armed  to 
support  it.  Truchsess,  having  adopted  Calvinism,  found  no 
supporters  among  the  Lutherans.  He  was  driven  from  his  see, 
and  lived  in  exile  till  his  death  in  1601.  This  was  a  great  victory 
for  the  Catholics,  and  encouraged  them  to  take  farther  measures. 
They  had  a  majority  in  the  Imperial  Chamber,  the  supreme  court 
of  the  empire.  All  legal  disputes  were  decided  against  the  Pro- 
testants. Besides  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  authority 
of  the*Aulic  Council,  an  <«gfiHi»ir^i|  y^^^  j>^^y/\  imperial  sanction, 
but  was  merely  a  private  court  of  the  emperor,  whose  ^^ihflf  41 
unhesitatingly  carried  out. 

§  6.  Thus  the  imperial  constitution  £uled  to  supfdy  an  efficient 
administrative  machinery.  The  Diet  could  come  to  no  decisions, 
and  even  if  it  did,  they  were  rejected  by  the  minority.  The  judicial 
courts  were  &n  the  side  of  one  party,  anjd  the  other  refused  to  re- 
cognise their  authority.  It  was  evident  that  the  Protestants  could 
<»i1y  rely  for  security  on  thei^own  exertions,  llieir  obvious  policy 
was  to  form  a  defensive  union  among  themselves,  lliis  object 
was  steadily  pursued  by  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine  under 
the  guidance  of  an  able  minister.  Christian  of  Anhalt.  But  for 
some  time  all  attempts  failed  throtigh  the  want  of  union  between 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  and  the  invindble  sluggishness  of  Saxony. 
But  at  last  events  happened  which  compelled  immediate  action. 

Donauwdrth,  a  free  imperial  city,  was  so  completely  Protestant 
that  the  attempt  of  an  abbot  to  conduct  a  religions  procession 
through  the  streets  produced  a  violent  tumuli.  The  matter  was 
brought,  with  doubtful  legality,  before  the  Aulic  Council,  and  that 
body,  without  a  formal  trial,  issued  the  imperial  ban  against  the 
town  and  entrusted  its  execution  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  That 
prince  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  German  princes  and  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  Catholic  party.  His  devotion  to  his  religion  did  not, 
however,  prevent  an  enlightened  regard  for  his  own  interests.  He 
had  -long  foreseen  the  possibility  of  war  and  was  prepared  for  the 
emergency.  His  troops  marched  against  Bonauworth,  and  not  only 
forcibly  suppressed  the  Ptotestant  religion,  but  practically  annexed 
the  town  to  Bavaria.  This  high-handed  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Aulic  Coundt  and  of  Maximilian  convinced  the  Protestants  of  the 
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danger  in  which  they  stood.  At  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  (1608)  they 
made  vehement  protests,  and  these  being  disregarded,  they  left  the 
assembly.  Ahnost  directly  afterwards.  Christian  of  Anhalt  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Protestant  princes  and  towns  of  southern 
Germany  to  form  a  league  at  Ahansen.-'  It  was  impossible  as 
yet  to  persuade  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  to  join  them.  The 
Catholics  on  their  side  were  equally  prompt  Under  the  leadership 
of  Maximilian,  a  GsthoUc  league  was  formed  at  Munidi  in  July 
1609. 

{  7.  Thus  the  imperial  constitution  was  broken  down  by  religious 
differences,  and  the  two  parties  stood  face  to  face,  both  prepared 
for  war,  but  neither  willing  to  strike  the  first  blow.  A  disputed 
succession  in  Jiilich  and  Cleve  almost  precipitated  the  struggle. 
On  the  death  of  the  childless  duker  John  William,  in  1609,  a 
number  of  claimants  to  his  territories  arose.  0(  these  the  most 
prominent  were  «r|^||)j^^gigj|sm]||^  of  Brandenburg  and  ^StaltESS( 
jKiUiftB?)  von  of  the  duke  of  ^^euburg.  But  both  were  Lutherans, 
and  the  presence  of  heretics  so  near  to  the  Netherlands  aroused 
the  fears  of  Spain,  llie  emperor  Rudolf  was  induced  to  claim  the 
vacant  provinces  as  imperial  fiefs.  In  face  of  this  danger  the  two 
claimants  formed  an  alliance  and  took  joint  possession.  A  general 
war  seemed  inevitable.  (A.s  the  Catliolics  relied  on  Spain,  so  the 
Protestants  turned  to  France,  and  in  1610  a  treaty  was  made 
between  Henry  lY.  and  the  Union^  Henry  was  determined  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  humbling  his  old  enemies  the  Hapsbnrgs. 
He  was  preparing  to  lead  a  large  army  from  France,  when  his  life 
was  taken  by  Kavatllac.  France  fell  under  the  miserable  regency 
of  Marie  de  Medici,  and  the  danger  of  a  European  war  was  for  the 
time  over.  Jiilich  and  Cleve  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
joint  possessors.  But  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  permanent  settle- 
'  ment  again  endangered  peace.  Wolfgang  William  proposed  to  his 
rival  to  marry  his  daughter  and  to  take  the  whole  territories.  The 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  enraged  at  the  impudent  proposal,  boxed 
the  youthful  speaker's  cars.  Wolfgang  William  went  over  to 
Catholicism,  married  a  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  threw  hiinself 
on  the  protection  of  the  League.  Spanish  and  Dutch  troc^  were 
called  in  by  either  side.  But  there  was  still  a  general  abhorrenee 
of  war.  At  Xanten  a  truce  was  concluded  by  which  Jtilich  and 
Cleve  were  cUvided  between  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg.  Thus  the 
outbreak  of  war  vras  again  postponed.  For  its  immediate  causes 
we  must  turn  to  the  history  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

f  8.  Ferdinand  I.  had  divided  his  territoriea  between  his  three 
sons.  Maximilian  II.  received  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia; 
Ferdinand,  Tyrol ;  and  Charles,  Styria  and  Carinthia.    Ferdinand 
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died  without  legitimate  issue  and  Tyrol  reverted  to  the  elder  line. 
Charles  of  Styria  was  succeeded  in  1596  by  his  son,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  II.  Maximilian's  territories  passed,  as  has  been 
seen,  to  Bndolf  IL,  while  the  younger  sons  received  compensation 
elsewhere.  Ernest  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  Austria, 
which  fell  after  his  death  to  Matthias;  Maximilian  was  made 
governor  of  Tyrol ;  and  Albert  was  married  to  Philip  IL's  daughter 
and  became  regent  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

Rudolf  II.*a  government  in  his  hereditary  domiaions  was  more 
active  but  quite  as  nnsucoessfltl  as  in  the  empire.  His  attempts  to 
put  down  the  Protestant  doctrines,  and  with  them  the  pcditical  i 
privileges  of  his  subjects,  led  to  open  revolts.  In  Hungary  the  , 
rebels  gained  the  support  of  the  Turks,  and  established  virtual 
independence.  So  serious  did  matters  appear,  that  the  oth<»' 
members  of  the  family  determined  to  combine  against  their  in- 
capable head  and  to  entrust  the  administration  to  the  archduke 
Matthias.  But  Rudolf  resisted  all  attempts  to  diminish  bis  power  / 
with  an  obstinacy  akin  to  madness.  Compelled  to  entrust  afiairs  in 
Hxmgary  to  his  brother,  he  refused  to  ratify  his  acts,  and  especially 
his  treaty  with  the  Turks.  At  last,  in  1608,  the  archdukes  took  up 
arms  and  compelled  Rudolf,  by  the  treaty  of  XJuBbfn*  to  cede 
Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moravia  to  Matthias,  and  to  promise  him  the 
succession  in  Bohemia.  These  events  were  unfavourable  to  the 
Catholics.  Matthias  was  forced  to  make  concessions  in  Hungary 
and  Austria,  while  the  Bohemians  took  advantage  of  Budolfs 
difficulties  to  extort  from  him  the  famous  **  Letter  of  Majesty " 
(1609).  This  secured  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  Bohemians,  but 
freedom  of  worship  only  ^  members  of  the  assembly  of  estates.  On 
the  royal  domains  complete  toleration  was  to  be  assured.  Rudolf 
tried  bard  to  evade  these  conditions,  whifi^  placed  him  in  an  inferior 
position  to  other  landholders.  But  he  only  provoked  a  new  revolt, 
which  in  1611  deposed  him  and  transferred  the  Bohemian  crovm  to 
Matthias.  In  January,  1612,  while  still  struggling  to  r^ain  his 
lost  power,  Rudolf  died.  The  imperial  crown  followed  the  others 
and  was  conferred  by  the  electors  upon  Matthias. 

1 9.  Matthias  had  now  stepped  altogether  into  Rudolfs  place,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  which  had  crushed 
bis  brother.  In  Bohemia  and  Austria  religious  differences  were  by 
no  means  ended  by  the  concessions  made  to  the  Protestants,  and 
the  attempt  to  evade  these  concessions  produced  serious  disaffection. 
In  Hungary  the  royal  power  was  almost  nulU  Transylvania  had 
been  made  practically  independent  by  T^frlflP  ffftH''-  ^^o  ^^ 
supported  by  the  Turks.  The  empire  would  render  no  assistance. 
At  a  diet  at  Batisb(»i  in  1613  Matthias  demanded  aid  against  the 
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Turks;  but  the  assembly  would  consider  nothing  but  the  old 
religious  questioDS  and  had  to  be  dissolved,  lliis  was  the  last  diet 
held  before  the  war,  and  marks  the  final  collapse  of  orderly 
constitutional  arrangements.  Matthias  being  old  and  childless,  the 
Austian  princes  saw  that  family  interests  required  some  settlement 
of  the  succession.  The  elder  archdukes  agreed  to  renounce  their 
claims  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  the  emperor's  cousin.  He 
had  been  educated  with  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  at  the  Jesuit 
university  of  Ingolstadt,  and  was  imbued  with  the  most  extreme 
ideas  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  Ue  had  earned  the  papal  gratitude 
by  the  forcible  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Styria  and  Oarinthia. 
A  prince  of  eqnal  bigotry  and  ability  was  now  to  become  head  of 
the  Hapsburgs  and  to  resume  the  policy  which  had  been  abandoned 
since  Charles  V.*s  defeat  by  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

§  10.  Ilie  only  province  where  serious  opposition  to  Ferdinand  was 
anticipated  was  Bohemia,  where  the  anti-Catholic  party  was  veiy 
strong  and  inherited  some  of  the  ^rit  of  the  old  Hussites,  and 
where  the  crown  was  considered  elective.  Ferdinand  I.  had 
declared  the  succession  to  be  hereditary,  but  Matthias  himself  had 
in  1608  acknowledged  the  right  of  election.  O'his  difficulty,  how- 
ever, was  overcome.  The  estates  were  suddenly  summoned  in  1617 
and  induced  by  promises  and  threats  to  recognise  Ferdinand  as  heir 
to  the  throne.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  Bohemians  had  lost 
the  most  favourable  importunity  of  maintaining  their  liberties, 
llie  government  became  more  and  more  Catholic  and  tyrannical 
The  Letter  of  Majesty,  which  Ferdinand  had  sworn  to  observe^ 
was  disregarded.  Protestant  churches  were  demolished  and  the 
government  was  entrusted  to  two  men,  )(||:tinitz  and  §lawata»  who 
were  fiematical  Catholics.  In  these  cireomstances  the  Bohemian, 
nobles,  headed  by  count  ^um,  determined  to  take  up  aims.  The 
revolt  commenced  in  Prague,  where  the  two  unpopular  ministers 
were  thrown  from  a  window  of  the  town*halU  This  ict  proved  the 
commencement  of  an  European  war.  Want  of  space  forbids  any 
detailed  account  of  military  movements,  and  a  general  sketch  of  the 
main  events  must  sufiice. 

• 

Ferdinand  II.  at  once  determined  to  enforce  his  authority  in 
Bohemia.  An  army  of  mercenaries  was  despatched  thither  under 
Bucqnoi,  which  was  opposed  by  a  native  force  under  Thum  and  by 
count  Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  who  commanded  troops  in  the  pay  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  Nothing  decisive  was  done  in  1616.  The 
next  year  Thum  made  a  bold  maroh  upon  Vienna,  and  Ferdinand 
was,  for  a  moment,  in  extreme  danger.  But  he  was  saved  by  a 
defeat  inflicted  on  Mansfeld  by  Bucquoi  which  compelled  the 
Bohemians  to  retire.    Ferdinand  at  once  hurried   to  Germauy^ 
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where  Matthias*  death  had  necessitated  a  new  imperial  election. 
The  division  between  Saxony  and  the  Palatinate,  and  the  modera- 
tion of  Maximitian  of  Bavaria  secured  to-  him  the  crown  (28  August, 
1619).  Two  days  beforehand  an  election  of  equal  importance  took 
place  in  Bohemia.  The  rebels  were  anxious  to  fortify  themselves 
with  foreign  alliances.  They  had  gained  over  ^^len  Gabor.  the 
adventurous  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  they  received  support  from 
Savoy.  But  their  great  object  was  to  enlist  on  their  side  the 
Protestant  Union  of  Germany.  It  was  decided  to  offer  the 
Bohemian  crown  to  Frederick  Y.,  elector  Paktine  aod  head  of 
the  Union.  Dauled  by  ambition,  and  ui^ed  on  by  Christian  of 
Anhalt,  he  accepted  the  ofler,  though  his  allies  were  hesitating 
and  his  father-in-law,  James  I.,  refused  any  active  support  On 
the  26th  of  August,  Fepdinand  was  de^josed  and  Frederick  elected 
in  his  place.  With  great  pomp  he  leit  Heidelberg  and  was  crowned 
at  Prague. 

§  11.  This  act  of  aggression,  which  threatened  to  give  a  second 
electorate  to  a  Protestaut  prince,  stirred  the  Catholic  world  to  its 
depths.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  at  once  espoused 
the  Hapsbnrg  cause,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  held  aloof. 
Ferdiuaud  promined  the  Upper  Palatinate  to  Maximilian,  aod  in 
the  meantime  offered  to  cede  Upper  Austria  as  a  security  for  his 
military  expenses.  The  northern  Protestants,  who  were  unwilling  to 
support  a  Calvinist  usurper,  pledged  themselves  to  neutrality  at 
Mtihlhausen.  In  return  for  this,  Ferdihand  promised  to  respect  the 
secularised  bishoprics,  and  cedifd  Lausitz  to  the  Lutheran  leader, 
John  George  of  Saxony.  By  these  sacrifices  Ferdinand  insiired  his 
success.  Fl^erick's  cause  was  hopeless.  His  new  subjects  were 
alienated  by  his  bigoted  Calvinism.  The  army  of  the  League  under 
Tjllv.  a  Wdloon  leader  of  capacity  and  experience,  entered  Bohemia 
defeated  Frederick  at  the  Wbf^e  JBill  (8  Nov.  1620),  and  drove  him 
from  the  kingdom.  Spanish  troops  under  gj^inola  invaded  the 
Palatinate.  The  allies  of  the  unfortunate  "winter-king"  did 
nothing  to  help  him.  James  I.  trusted  to  futile  negotiations  with 
Spain.  The  Union  gave  no  support  to  its  nominal  head,  and  soon 
afterwards  was  formally  dissolved. 

«  Thus  the  Catholic  League  obtained  immediate  and  complete 
victory.  The  only  troops  which  held  the  field  against  them  were 
commanded  by  adventurers  like  (^j^istian  of  Qcupswick  and  Jl^ns- 
feld.  As  they  had  no  regular  pay,  the  soldiers  lived  by  pillaging 
the  countries  where  they  were  quartered.  Such  troops  might  do 
infinite  damage,  but  could  hardly  gain  any  lasting  snccesa.  Tilly 
was  more  than  a  match  for  them  even  when  united.  Had  the 
Catholics  been  content  to  make  a  moderate  use  of  their  triumph, 
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they  might  have  speedily  ended  the  war.  But  they  were  encouTaged 
to  adopt  an  extreme  and  aggressive  policy.  In  Bohemia^  Protes- 
tantism was  suppressed  with  such  rigour  that  it  never  afterwards 
raised  its  head.  Upper  Austria  was  purged  of  heresy  by  similar 
measarps.  Still  more  unpopular  was  the  rigorous  vengeance  taken 
on  the  elector  palatine.  His  hereditary  dominions  were  conquered, 
the  Lower  Palatinate  by  the  Spaniaids,  the  Upper  by  Bavaria. 
Frederick  was  forced  to  live  in  exile  at  the  Hague,  ever  busied  with 
futile  schemes  for  the  recovery  of  his  territory.  Even  his  electoral 
dignity  was  declared  forfeited,  and  in  1623  was  transferred  to 
Maximilian,  lliis  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  the 
Bavarian  vote  added  to  those  of  the  three  clerical  electors,  gave 
the  Catholics  a  definite  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  hitherto 
equally  divided. 

§  12.  These  high-handed  measures  produced  an  inevitable  reaction. 
It  was  feared  that  Ferdinand,  with  the  supr  ort  of  Spain,  might  now 
revive  Charles  V.*s  schemes,  and  restore  religious  unity  in  Germany 
under  the  absolute  rule  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Those  princes 
who  had  refused  to  strike  a  blow  for  Protestantism  were  alarmed 
by  the  danger  to  their  independence.  The  Lower  Saxon  circle 
showed  the  greatest  uneasiness,  bat  they  dared  take  no  decisive 
steps  without  external  assistance.  Germany  seemed  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  emperor  and  Lea«zue.  But  this  sudden  revival  of  the 
Austrian  power  aroused  misgivings  not  only  in  Germany  but  also 
among  the  neighbouring;  states.  France,  the  old  antagonist  of  the 
Hapeburgs,  was  naturally  the  first  to  take  alarm.  Ever  since 
Henry  lY.'s  death,  the  French  government,  absorbed  in  petty 
court  intrigues,  had  done  nothing  of  importance  in  foreign  politics. 
But  pressing  danger  at  last  put  an  end  to  this  inactivity.  For  the 
lise  of  Austria  was  not  only  alarming  in  itself,  it  also  gave  new 
strength  and  courage  to  Spain,  ^he  two  Hapsburg  powers  had 
lately  obtained  a  definite  geograpnical  connexion  by  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  the  Valtelline,  a  pass  which  gave  easy  communica- 
tion between  Italy  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol.  Here  was 
a  serious  danger  for  France.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Richelieu 
(1624)  became  chief  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  His  great  object  was 
to  depress  the  Austro'Spanish  power,  and  to  raise  the  French 
monarchy  to  its  place.  He  succeeded  in  breaking  off  the  proposed 
alliance  between  England  and  Spain,  anl  prince  Charles  was 
married  to  the  French  princess  Henrietta  Maria  instead  of  the 
Infanta.  Although  a  Catholic  and  a  cardinal,  Richelieu  had  no 
hesitation  in  supporting  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany.  In  this 
he  was  only  following  the  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  Francis  L 
and  Henry  II.    His  first  direct  interference  was  in  Italy,  wliere 
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French  troops  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  Yaltelline.  But  this 
active  policy  was  suddenly  checked  hy  the  outhreak  of  a  Huguenot 
revolt  in  France.  Richelieu  was  compelled  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  Monzon  with  Spain  and  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the 
reduction  of  the  Huguenot  fortress  of  La  Rochelle.  By  the  treaty 
the  Yaltelline  was  nstoreii  to  the  Protestant  community  of  the 
Grisons,  from  which  it  had  heen  conquered  hy  Spain. 

Though  the  allies  of  t'mnce  were  disconcerted  hy  this  sudden 
desertion,  the  Protestant  cause  had  undoubtedly  received  a  great 
impulse.  The  war  had  begun  to  absorb  the  interest  of  Europe.  It 
was  no  longer  possible  to  ngard  it  as  an  internal  affair  of  Germany. 
Political  as  well  as  religious  interests  were  involved  and  both  of  the 
highest  importance.  Two  princes  deeply  interested  in  the  course  of 
German  events  were  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark  and  Gustavus 
Adolfihus  of  Sweden.  Christian,  as  duke  of  Holstein,  was  a  member 
of  the  liOwer  Saxon  circle,  and  a  prince  of  the  empire.  He  had 
obtained  for  his  son  the  bishopric  of  Yerden  and  the  coadjutor- 
ship  cf  Bremen.  He  was  thus  directly  interested  in  maintaining 
the  Protestant  bishoprics,  which  were  threatened  by  the  Catholic 
victory.  The  Swedish  king  was  more  ardently  Protestant  than 
Christian,  and  had  also  secular  interests  at  stake.  His  chief 
enemy  was  Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  who  by  strict  hereditary 
right  could  claim  the  Swedish  crown,  and  who  relied  for  assistsnoe 
on  his  brother-in-law  Ferdinand  11.  The  independence  of  Sweden, 
too,  would  be  jeopardised  by  the  establishment  of  a  strong  imperial 
power  in  northern  Germany.  Thus  both  these  kings  were  anxious 
to  head  the  Protestant  opposition  to  the  Hapsburgs,  but  internal  ^ 
jealousies  prevented  their  acting  together.  The  decision  as  to 
which  should  undertake  the  task  rested  with  the  English  king. 
He  decided  in  favonr  of  Christian,  whose  plans  were  the  more 
sanguine  and  demanded  less  money.  In  1626  the  Danish  king  was 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Lower  Saxon  circle;  and  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  English  men  and  money  to  interfere  in  Germany. 
Gustavus  hnd  to  content  himself  with  the  war  in  Poland,  which 
was  indirectly  of  assistance  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

§  13.  Besides  the  Danish  king,  the  emperor  had  to  make  head 
against  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick,  who  stilt  held  the  field, 
and  also  Bethlen  Gabor,  who  threatened  an  attack  from  the  east.  To 
these  nmuerous  enemies  he  could  only  oppose  one  army,  that  of  the 
League  commanded  by  Tilly.  The  imperial  treasury  was  empty. 
At  this  juncture  one  of  Ferdinand^s  own  subjects  came  forward  with 
a  noteworthy  scheme.  Albert  of  Waldstcin,  or  Wallenstein,  was 
the  descendant  of  an  old  Bohemian  noble  family.  By  espousing 
the  royaLcause  in  the  Bohemian  wars  he  had  obtained  distinction 
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and  wealth  and  had  heen  created  priooe  of  Friedland.  He  now 
offered  to  raifle  an  army  for  the  emperor^s  service  which  was  to  cost 
him  nothing.  It  was  to  be  supported,  not  by  disorderly  pillage 
like  the  soldiers  of  Mansfeld,  but  by  forced  contributions.  Re^taid- 
lees  of  the  fact  that  such  measures  were  of  doubtful  -legality, 
Ferdinand  accepted  the  offer.  1'he  new  army  was  speedily  formed, 
and  advanced  to  support  Tilly.  Mansfeld  was  defeated  at  the 
bridge  of  Dessau,  and  retreated  into  Hungary  to  join  Bethlen  GalxMr. 
While  Wallenstein  pursued  him,  Tilly  routed  the  forces  of 
Christian  IV.  at  Lutter  (August,  1626).  In  the  east  Wallenstein 
was  completely  successful  Mansfeld  had  to  retire  to  Venetian 
territory,  where  he  died.  Christian  of  Brunswick  was  already  dead* 
A  treaty  with  the  Turks  (1627),  who  were  occupied  with  a  Persian 
war,  put  an  end  to  further  dan;;er.  from  Bethlen  Gabon  VVallen* 
stein  was  now  free  to  turn  his  attention  to  German  affaiVs.  He 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Cosel,  and  drove  them  from  Silesia.  Follow- 
ing the  enemy  northwards,  he  occupied  Mecklenburg,  and  then, 
attacked  the  Danish  territories.  Holstein,  Schleswig,  and  Jutland 
were  overrun,  and  it  was  only  the  want  of  a  fleet  that  prevented  the 
complete  conquest  of  Denmark.  Foreign  relations  at  the  same 
time  were  favourable  to  the  emperor.  France  and  Fngland  had 
quarrelled,  and  Buckingham  led  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  La 
Rochelle  (1627).  And  Charles  L*s  disputes  with  his  parliament 
rendered  him  unable  to  send  the  stipulated  supplies  to  Christian^ 
without  which  his  army  could  not  be  paid. 
^  The  victory  of  the  Catholic  cause  was  as  complete  in  northern 
Germany  in  1627  as  it  had  been  in  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate 
in  1623.  But  circumstances  had  completely  changed  between  the 
two  years.  /The  earlier  victory  had  been  won  by  the  Catholic 
League,  and  the  emperor  hsd  to  carry  out  their  wishes.  But  in  the 
seoond,  or  Danish  period  of  the  war,  the  emperor  had  an  army  of  his 
own  which  had  gained  the  greatest  successes.  It  was  not  Tilly  but 
Wallenstein  who  had  saved  the  eastern  provinces  and  had  driven 
the  Danes  from  the  north.  And  with  Wallenstein  politics  rather 
than  religion  were  the  guiding  motive.  Protestants  were  admitted 
to  his  army  and  even  to  high  command.  Under  his  influence  the 
most  magnificent  schemes  were  entertained  at  Vienna  for  the 
revival  of  the  imperial  supremacy  over  all  hostile  interests.  But 
these  were  to  the  full  as  distasteful  to  the  Catholics  as  to  the 
ProtestaiitP.  The  ideas  of  princely  independence,  always  strong  in 
Germany,  and  never  xmx»  so  than  at  the  present  moment,  set  them- 
selves in  direct  opposition  to  Ferdinand  and  his  general  llie  ill* 
feeling  against  Wallenstein  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he  sought 
his  own  aggrandisement  as  well  as  that  of  the  imperial  authority. 
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After  the  conquest  of  Silesia,  he  had  received  the  prinoipality  of 
Sagan,  and  afterwards  he  obtained  from  Ferdinand  the  inTestitnre 
of  Mecklenburg.  This  arbitrary  interference  with  Crerman  territory, 
and  the  rise  to  equal  rank  with  themselves  of  a  Bohemian  ad- 
venturer, aroused  the  greatest  disaffection  among  the  princes.  The 
forced  contributions  for  the  imperial  troops,  and  their  oppressive 
conduct,  were  another  great  grievance,  lite  Catholic  electors 
combined  to  demand  Wallenstein's  dismissal.  But  Ferdinand  and 
his  minister  Eggenberg  were  in  complete  accoi^  with  the  schemes 
of  their  general,  snd  the  attack  on  him  failed,  lliis  set  him  free  to 
oontinne  his  policy  in  Germany. 

His  great  object  now  was  to  revive  the  Grerroan  mnritimc  power 
in  the  northern  seas,  and  thus  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms.  In  this  he  relied  on  the  Hanseatic 
Lea:^ue,  which  still  existed,  though  the  new  commercial  routes  had 
cut  off  n.ost  of  its  trade.  Already  the  Spaniards,  anxious  tn  deprive 
the  Dutch  of  their  commerce,  had  sent  envoys  to  the  Hansa  pro- 
posing a  commercial  alliance  on  very  advantageous  terms.  But  the 
merchants  refused  to  advance  their  interests  at  the  expense  c^ 
Protestantism.  Wallenstein  relied  upon  force  instead  of  diplomacy, 
and  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  the  southern  Baltic 
coaiit.  His  troops  occupied  Wismar  and  laid  siege  to  Stralsund 
(1628),  where  the  inhabitants  offered  a  heroic  resistance.  Ilie 
siege  WHS  of  vast  importance.  Had  the  town  fallen,  Germany 
would  have  been  completely  at  the  emperor's  feet.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  would  have  been  excluded  from  further  interference. 
Wallenstein  strained  eveiy  nerve  to  take  Stralsund,  but  wns  foiled 
by  the  want  of  a  fleet,  which  left  the  sea  oj^n  to  his  enemies.  In 
the  face  of  the  danger  of  imperial  supremacy  on  the  Baltic, 
Gustavns  Adolphus  gave  up  his  old  rivalry  with  Denmark  and  sent 
assistance  to  the  b^eged.  Wallenstein  sent  to  beg  trooj^s  from 
Tilly,  who  referred  the  matter  to  his  employers,  the  princes  of  the 
Catholic  League.  'ITiey  were  unwilling  even  to  ensure  the  fall  of 
Protestantism  if  they  thereby  endangered  their  own  liberties,  and 
the  request  was  refused.  After  six  months  Wallenstein  was 
comi'«lled  to  raise  the  siege  and  thus  experienced  his  first  reverse. 
Iliis  encouraged  Christ iaiv.  IV.  to  attempt  another  landing  in 
Germany.  But  Wallenstein  was  still  too  strong  in  the  open  field, 
and  forced  him  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Ltlbeck  (1629).  By  this 
he  received  back  his  conquered  territories,  but  in  return  gave  up  all 
claims  to  his  son's  bishoprics  and  promised  to  abstain  from  further 
interference  in  German  affairs. 

i  14.  During  the  years  1627-9  the  House  of  Hapsburg  seemed  to  be 
as  powerful  in  Europe  as  it  had  been  even  under  Charles  Y.    The 
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division  into  two  branches  had  weakened  it  for  a  time,  but  now  th« 
Austrian  and  Spanish  lines  were  in  the  closest  union.  Philip  lY. 
and  his  minister^  Olivarez,  were  Ferdinand  II.'s  most  ardent  sup* 
porters.  In  Germany  the  emperor  seemed  supreme,  and  -  an 
opportunity  now  occurred  of  reviving  his  rule  in  Italy.  The  death 
of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  in  1627,  left  as  the  next 
heir  a  Frenchman,  the  duke  of  Kevers.  But  both  Spain  and 
Austria  di'eaded  the  establishment  of  French  influence  in  Italy. 
Mantua  was  declared  to  be  an  escheated  imperial  fief,  and  wa« 
occupied  by  Spanish  troops.  But  again,  as  in  1623,  the  rise  of  the 
Hapsburg  power  excited  the  greatest  opposition  in  Europe.  The 
lesser  Italian  states  appealed  to  France ;  and  Bichelieu,  as  soon  as 
he  had  crushed  the  Huguenots  by  the  capture  of  La  Eochelle 
(1628},  led  truops  into  Italy  which  forced  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the 
fiie;2^e  of  Casale  (1629),  In  the  next  year,  1630,  imperialist  troopa 
joined  the  Spaniards  in  Mantua.  But  Kichelieu  again  crossed  the 
Alps,  made  himself  master  of  Piedmont,  and  again  raised  the  siege 
of  Casale,  though  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  Mantua.  He 
now  determined  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  hide  of  Germany  by 
calling  in  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  negotiated  a  ]ieaic&  between 
Sweden  and  Poland,  and  thus  set  the  king's  hands  free. 

At  the  same  time  hostility  to  the  emperor  appeared  in  Germany 
itself.  The  imperial  supremacy  was  based  on  the  army  raised  by 
Wallenstein,  and  this  army  and  its  leader  were  the  objects  of  bitter 
hatred  to  all  German  princes.  The  four  Catholic  electors,  with 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  at  their  head,  renewed  their  demand  for 
Wallenstein's  dismissal.  At  the  same  time  they  wished  to  utilise 
the  victory  which  he  had  won  for  the  advantage  of  their  religion. 
They  induced  Ferdinand  to  issue  the  Edict  of  Restitution  (March  6, 
1629),  by  which  all  ecclesiastical  property  that  had  been  secularised 
since  the  peace  of  Passau  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Catholic  church, 
llie  measure  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Wallenstein, 
who  wished  to  subordinate  all  reli}£ious  questions  to  his  grand 
object,  the  establishment  of  imperial  supremacy.  It  roused  the 
bitterest  discontent  among  the  Protestants,  even  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  neutral,  and  thus  gave  great  advantages  to  the 
Swedish  king. 

It  was  obvious  that  for  once  the  interests  of  the  A ustro- Spanish 
house  and  those  of  Catholicism  were  at  variance.  The  electors  were 
ready  to  throw  themselves  on  the  side  of  France  rather  than  submit 
to  any  diminution  of  their  territorial  independence.  This  offered  a 
great  opening  for  Richelieu's  intrigues.  While  on  the  one  hand  he 
was  urging  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  e8ix)U8e  the  Protestant  cause,  on 
the  other  ho  was  encouraging  the  extreme  Catholics   in  their 
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opposition  to  the  emperor.  His  right-hand  man,  the  Oapuchin 
Father  Joseph,  played  an  important  part  In  the  meeting  at  Batisbon 
in  1630,  where  the  attack  on  Wallenstein  was  ▼igoroosly  renewed. 

Ferdinand,  who  hoped  by  conciliating  the  priQoes  to  procure  his 
son's  election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  at  last  gave  way,  and  the 
great  general  went  into  temporary  retirement  The  command  of 
his  army  was  transferred  to  Tilly.  Thus  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
greatest  triumph,  the  imperial  authority  was  once  more  over* 
shadowed  by  the  power  of  the  League,  from  which  it  had  attempted 
to  free  itself, 

§  15.  At  this  all-important  conjuncture  Gustavus  Adolphus  landed 
at  Usedom  withoat  opposition.  He  forced  the  aged  duke  of  Pome- 
rania  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
southern  Baltic  coasL  Tilly  failed  in  an  attempt  to  oppose  bis 
progress  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  Elbe.  The  ODly  great 
obstacle  in  Gustavus'  way  was  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  the 
German  princes  to  join  him.  A  few  of  the  lesser  princes,  who  had 
more  to  gain  than  to  loee  appeared  in  his  camp,  prominent  among 
whom  was  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  a  representative  of  the 
Ernestine  line  of  Saxony.  But  the  great  Lutheran  leaders,  John 
George  of  Saxony  and  George  William  of  Brandenburg,  the  latter  of 
whom  v^as  the  Swedish  king*B  brother-in*law,  adhered  obstinately 
to  their  feeble  and  ruinous  neutrality.  Tbey  summoned  a  Protestant 
conference  at  Leipzig,  where  tkey  demanded  once  more  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution.  But  they  took  no  steps 
to  enforce  their  demand,  which  was  unhesitatingly  refused.  The 
persecution  of  the  Protestants  was  continued.  Magdeburg,  which 
had  refused  to  accept  the  edict,  was  vigorously  besieged.  To 
strengthen  his  forces  Ferdinand  concluded  the  treaty  of  Cherasco 
(1631)  with  France,  by  which  the  duke  of  Nevers  obtained  Mantua, 
and  the  imperial  troops  were  enabled  to  quit  Italy.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  above  all  tilings  anxious  to  advance  to  the  relief  of 
Magdeburg.  But  he  dared  not  stir  south waids  till  he  had  gained 
over  Saxony  and  Brandenlmrg,  and  they  rejected  all  his  ofiTers.  Tilly 
stormed  the  devoted  town,  and  it  was  sacked  with  a  cruelty  which 
stands  out  even  among  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 
Thus  the  Catholics  gained  a  new  victory,  but  it  was  their  last. 
Gustavus  advanced  to  Berlin,  and  the  Swedish  troops  and  cannon 
forced  his  vacillating  brother-in-law  into  an  alliance,  as  security  for 
which  two  important  fortresses  were  ceded.  But  John  George  of 
Snxony  was  harder  to  deal  with,  and  Gustavus  might  have  been 
foiled  but  for  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  emperor  himself.  Tilly 
received  orders  to  invade  Saxony  and  to  force  the  elector  to  disarm 
his  troojis.    This  ungrateful  treatment  was  too  much  for  the  most 
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peace-loving  prince.  John  George  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Swedes  and  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
them.  A  combined  army  marched  to  attack  Tilly  and  met  him  in 
the  great  battle  of  Breitenfeld.  The  untrained  Saxons  were  put  to 
flight,  bat  the  Swedes  held  their  ground  and  completely  routed  the 
imperial  troops. 

The  defeat  undid  at  one  blow  all  that  the  Gatholics  had  hitherto 
gained.  The  enforcement  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution  in  northern 
Grermany  becama  impossible.  And  Gustavus  did  not  remain 
content  with  this  success.  The  Saxon  army  was  sent  into 
Bohemia,  where  it  occupied  Prague  without  opposition,  bat  did 
nothing  farther.  The  king  himself  undertook  a  marvellous  march 
against  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  south-western  Grermany. 
Passing  through  Thurin«;ia  he  reached  the  Main  and  the  Rhine. 
One  after  another  Wiirzburg,  Bamberg,  even  Mainz  fell  into  his 
hands.  Everywhere  the  Catholics  fled  before  him,  and  the  work  of 
the  (}ounter-Reformatiou  was  undone.  The  exiled  elector  Palatine 
Joined  him  and  might  have  recovered  his  territories,  but  \h**%  his 
bigotry  forbade  him  to  promise  the  least  toleration  to  the  Catholics. 
It  was  in  vain  that  French  diplomacy,  astounded  and  disn«ayed  at 
the  Swedish  successes,  sought  to  make  peace  between  them  and  the 
League,  so  as  to  direct  all  hostility  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  refused  to  become  the  tool  of  Richelieu.  Kariy 
in  1632  he  turned  eastwards  to  attack  Bavaria,  the  head-quarters  of 
Catholicism.  Nuremberg  welcomed  him  with  effusive  demonstra- 
tions. llUy,  who  had  re-formed  his  army,  tried  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Lech,  but  was  again  defeated  and  himself  slain. 
Gustavus  entered  Munich,  and  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  ocept  Ingol- 
stadt,  lay  at  his  feet. 

§  16.  Thus  was  Ferdinand  II.  rewarded  for  his  concessions  to  the 
Catholics  in  1630.  For  their  sake  he  had  sacrificed  Wallenstein, 
and  resigned  the  prospect  of  imperial  absolutism  both  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  And  now  his  allies  had  proved  unable  to  protect  either 
their  religion  or  themselves.  Protestantism  was  triumphant,  and 
the  emperor's  hereditary  territories  were  only  spared  by  the  invincible 
moderation  of  the  elector  of  Saxony.  In  these  circumstances  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  turn  again  to  his  old  general  who  had  before 
rendered  him  such  important  service.  During  his  enforced  retire- 
ment Wallenstein  had  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  politics,  though  he 
regarded  them  with  altered  views.  Stung  with  the  iogratitude 
shown  to  him,  he  had  made  overtures  to  the  Swedes,  and  had 
offered  to  drive  the  liapsburgs  into  Italy.  The  news  of  Breitenfeld 
filled  him  with  joy.  When  these  schemes  failed,  he  still  kept  up  a 
close  connection  with  the  Saxons,  whose  commander,  Amlm,  was  his 
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old  oompaaioQ  in  arms.  Now  came  the  imperial  offer  to  restore 
him  to  his  old  oommand.  He  accepted  on  cocditions  which  were 
to  give  him  hoth  military  and  political  indepcDdence,  and  to  secure 
him  from  the  possibility  of  another  abrupt  dismissaL  His  name  alone 
was  sufficient  to  create  an  army.  But  Wallenstein  entered  upon  bis 
second  oommand  with  a  very  different  policy  to  that  which  had 
guided  him  before.  .  He  was  no  longer  the  devoted  champion  of 
imperial  supremacy.  He  was  determined  not  to  become  the  tool 
of  the  League  or  of  the  Catholic  party  at  Yienni.  He  would  have 
nothin^c  to  do  with  the  Catholic  reaction.  Through  his  c  junexion 
with  Saxony  he  hoped  to  establish  a  religious  compromise,  if 
necessary  by  force;  he  would  exclude  all  foreigners,  Swedes, 
Frenchmen,  even  Spaniards,  from  interference  in  Germany :  and 
lastly,  he  would  found  a  great  principality  for  himself.  Wallenstein 
is  no  longer  an  Austrian  general  but  an  independent  potentate. 
His  first  act  was  to  drive  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  force  a  peace  on  the  elector.  But  John  George  had 
some  honourable  feeling,  and  refused  to  break  his  prnmise  to  the 
Swedes. 

The  news  of  Wallenstein*s  movements  reached  Gnstavus  Adolphus 
as  he  was  trying  by  organisation  to  secure  some  ixrmanent  result 
of  his  successes.  For  himself  he  wished  to  obtain  Pomerania, 
which  would  give  him  absolute  control  of  the  Baltic,  and  a  position 
of  a  prince  of  the  empire.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  wished  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  Protestant  union,  a  corptts 
evangdicorunij  which  was  to  have  an  internal  constitution,  and 
which  might  defend  itself  against  all  attacks.  It  is  possible  that 
he  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  a  Protestant  majority  of  the 
electors  might  place  the  imperial  crown  on  his  own  head.  But  in 
all  his  schemes  he  had  to  contend  with  the  political  incapacity  of 
the  Germans,  and  their  incurable  jealousy  of  himself  as  a  foreigner. 
Saxony  was  especially  reluctant  to  submit  to  Swedish  headshif). 
And  now  Gustavus  had  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  for  Wallenstein 
had  marched  from  Bohemia  against  Nuremberg.  The  king  threw 
himself  into  the  town,  and  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments made  him  strong  enough  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  Wallenstein 
refused  a  battle,  and  an  attack  on  his  strong  intrenchments  was 
repulsed  with  loss.  For  once  Gustavus  had  to  retreat  unsuccessful. 
Instead  of  pursuing  hirn,  Wallenstein  broke  up  his  camp  and  in- 
vaded Saxony,  hoping  to  compel  the  elector  to  desert  the  Swedes. 
Gustavus  had  to  give  up  the  plan  of  a  direct  march  on  Vienna, 
and  advanced  to  assist  his  ally.  At  Lutzen  the  two  great  generals 
wore  again  face  to  £bm».  An  obstinate  battle  ended  in  favour  of 
the  Swedes,  but  Gustavus  fell  a  victim  to  his  personal  rashness, 
8* 
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and  his  loss  was  far  more  di8aBt3x>UB  than  a  defeat  could  have 
been. 

The  death  of  GustavuB  Adolphus  was  fatal  to  the  last  chaooe 
of  forming  a  Protestant  union  in  Germany.  If  Saxony  had 
objected  to  the  Swedish  king,  it  was  not  likely  to  submit  to  the 
influence  of  the  chancellor  Ozenstiem,  who  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  afiairs  during  the  minoriiy  of  queen  Christina.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  form  the  League  of  Heilbronn  among  the  south 
German  states,  the  nearest  approach  that  was  ever  made  to  the 
projected  corpus  evangdicorum.  The  great  object  of  Swedish 
diplomacy  was  to  induce  the  north-Qerman  states  to  join  the 
League,  but  it  proved  impossible.  And  the  death  of  the  king  was 
a  terrible  disaster  from  a  military,  as  well  as  from  a  political  point 
of  view.  Numerous  able  leaders  had  been  trained  under  his  eye, 
notably,  Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  Horn,  Bauer,  Torstenaon,  and 
others.  But  the  requisite  unity  was  gone ;  and  what  was  worse, 
the  old  discipline  could  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  Swedes, 
hitherto  remarkable  for  their  temperate  conduct,  were  henceforth 
as  great  a  scourge  to  Germany  as  had  been  the  troops  of  Mansfeld 
or  TUly. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  imperialist  cause  did  not  reap  any 
immediate  advantage  from  Gustavus*  death.  The  alliance  between 
^France  and  Sweden  was  renewed,  and  French  influence  was 
gradually  extending  itself,  though  Richelieu  had  not  yet  declared 
war  against  either  Austria  or  Spain.  The  elector  of  Trier  had 
admitted  a  French  garrison  into  Ehrenbreit stein,  which  commanded 
the  Rhine  and  Moselle.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  partisan  of  Spain, 
had  been  driven  from  his  territories,  whence  the  French  obviously 
threatened  Alsace.  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weiuiar  maintained  the 
Swedish  preponderance  in  Filinoonia  and  Bavaria,  and  before  the 
end  of  1633  took  Ratisbon.  His  object  was  to  restore  the  Ernestine 
line  to  its  old  dignity,  and  he  demanded  and  obtained  from  Ozenstiem 
the  grant  of  the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg  and  Wiirzburg,  which  were 
to  be  made  into  the  duchy  of  Franconia.  The  assumption  by  a 
Swedish  noble  of  the  right  to  dispose  of  German  territories^ 
increased  the  alienation  of  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  other  states. 

§  17.  Meanwhile  all  eyes  were  .fixed  on  Wallenstein ;  who,  after 
Liitzen,  had  retired  to  Bohemia,  where  he  occupied  a  strong 
defensive  position,  and  could  advance  at  will  either  to  the  north 
or  south.  He  was  still  pursuing  his  favourite  scheme,  to  oome  to 
terms  with  Saxony  as  the  basis  of  a  general  peace.  He  was 
prepared  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  Restitution  altogether.  At  one  time 
a  treaty  was  on  the  verge  of  conclusion,  but  it  was  doubtful 
how  far  Wallenstein  could  insist  on  his  policy  at  Vienna.    Thus 
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disappointed,  he  lock  the  offensive,  drove  the  Swedes  from  Sileeift, 
and  threatened  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  But  the  fall  of  Ratisbon 
checked  his  advance,  and  he  returned  to  Bohemia,  refusing  to 
asuist  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  towards  whom  he  felt  no  good  will. 
His  conduct,  and  especially  his  policy  of  peace  and  religious  com- 
promise, had  aroused  the  greatest  antipathy  among  the  Catholic 
powers.  A  strong  party  was  formed  against  X(  him  at  Vienna, 
headed  by  the  emperor's  confessor.  The  Spanish  influence,  which 
had  once  supported  him,  was  now  hostile.  Ho  had  (voposed  to 
obtain  the  Palatinate  fur  himself,  but  the  Spaniards  were  afraid  of 
a  strong  jower  in  that  neighbourhood.  And  he  had  shown  himself 
resolutely  hoetik  to  all  attempts  of  Spain  to  secure  a  territorial 
connexion  between  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  All  the  hostile 
influenced  combined  to  sow  discord  between  the  emperor  and  hiA 
general.  Ferdinand  was  naturally  jealous  of  the  independent 
attitude  of  Wallenstein,  and  was  induced  to  believe  that  he  aimed 
at  the  Bohemian  crown.  It  was  determined  to  get  i  id  of  so  in- 
convenient  a  servant. '  Many  of  Wallenstein's  chief  officers  were 
induced  to  desert  htm.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  army,  llie  officers  signed  all  kinds 
of  promises,  but  reserved  their  fealty  to  the  emperor.  In  an 
unlucky  mcment  Wallenstein  moved  from  Filsen,  where  the 
garrison  were  devoted  to  him,  to  Eger.  Iliere  his  two  chief 
supporters  were  killed  at  a  banquet  by  Scotch  and  Irish 
mercenaries,  and  the  murderers  completed  their  work  by  assas- 
sinating  Wallenstein  in  his  bedroom,  llius  perished  a  leader 
whose  character  will  always  be  variously  interpreted,  but  who 
ranks  with  Bichelieu  and  Oustavus  Adolphus  as  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  age. 

The  House  of  Hapsburg  reaped  undeserved  advantages  from 
Wsllenstein^s  death.  His  army  passed  under  the  command  of  the 
emperor's  son,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary.  It  was  joined  by 
the  Spanish  troops  from  Italy,  which  WaUenstein  had  tried  to 
exclude.  Thus  strengthened  it  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Bavaria, 
where  the  troops  of  the  Heilbronn  League  were  wholly  inferior. 
At  Nordlingen,  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  induced  his  cautioiw 
oolleajnie  Horn  to  risk  a  battle,  in  which  they  were  wholly  routed 
and  Horn  taken  prisoner  (September,  1634).  Nordlingen  did  for 
the  Catholics  of  the  south  what  Breitenfeld  had  done  for  the 
Protestauts  of  the  north.  The  work  of  Chistavus  was  undone,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Southern  Qermany  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
imperialists. 

The  first  great  result  of  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  was  to  throw 
the  defeated  Protestants  into  the  arms  of  France.    Richelieu's 
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object  was  at  last  obtained,  and  French  inflaence  touds  to  supplant 
that  of  Sweden.  Ozenstiorn  was  forced  to  cede  the  fortresses  of 
Elitass  to  France,  and  thus  to  commence  that  dismemberment  of 
the  empire,  which  Gustavus  had  hoped  to  avoid.  War  between 
France  and  Spain  was  declared  in  1635.  Another  great  result  of 
the  battle  was  the  treaty  of  Prague.  John  Qeorge  of  Saxony  was 
more  than  ever  averse  to  the  war.  If  he  had  been  jealous  of  the 
Swedes,  he  was  far  more  so  of  the  French.  The  negotiations  which 
WaUenstein*s  death  had  interrupted,  were  resumed.  Feidinand 
had  learnt  some  wisdom  from  adversity,  and  was  willing  to  give 
up  in  fact,  though  not  in  word,  the  Edict  of  Restitution.  The  year 
1627  was  to  replace  1552.  All  bishoprics  held  by  I^otestants  at 
that  date  were  to  remain  in  their  hands.  The  Oalvinists  were 
excluded  from  the  treaty,  which  could  not  therefore  be  permaaently 
satisfactory.  8uch  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  accepted  by  most  of 
the  Protestant  states,  and  the  great  contlict  might  have  ended  in 
1635,  but  for  the  foreign  interests  that  had  become  involved  in  it 

§  18.  Henceforth  the  war  ceases  to  be  German ;  and  becomes  a  mere 
struggle  of  French  and  Swedes  against  Austria  and  Spain  which 
is  fought  out  on  Get  man  soil.  No  regard  for  German  interests  Is 
displayed  by  any  of  the  combatants  after  the  death  of  Gustavns 
Adolphus.  The  Swedes  fight  for  compensation  in  the  shape  of 
Pomeranla,  the  French  for  the  Rhine  frontier.  As  soon  as  the 
empire  can  be  forced  to  gratify  these  claims,  the  war  may  come  to 
an  end.  There  is  henceforth  a  double  military  centre;  in  the 
north  the  Swedes  fight  against  Saxony  and  occasionaUy  invade 
the  Austrian  territories  under  the  successive  command  of  Baner^ 
Torstenson  and  Wrangel,  all  leaden  of  eminent  ability.  In  the  south* 
west  Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar  enters  into  the  service  of  France, 
and  carries  on  a  stubborn  contest  with  Austrians  and  Spaniards 
for  Elsass  and  the  Rhine  country.  At  first  the  imperialists  had  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  foreignera  from  Germany 
seemed  imminent  The  Swedes  were  gradually  driven  back  towards 
the  Baltic  and  in  1636  Oxenstiem  retired  to  Sweden.  In  the  sonth 
the  French  were  equally  unsuccessful.  Not  only  were  they  driven 
back  from  the  Rhine,  and  their  ally  the  elector  of  Trier  taken 
prisoner,  but  the  enemy  even  entered  France  and  threatened  Paris. 
Bat  now,  as  under  Francis  I.,  the  defensive  strength  of  France 
showed  itself  invincible,  and  the  invaders  retired.  In  October,  1636, 
Baner  recovered  some  of  the  lost  ground  for  Sweden  by  a  victory  at 
Wittstock. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  Ferdinand  II.  died.  On  him 
more  than  on  any  other  individual,  rests  the  responsibility  for  a 
war  which  was  perhaps  in  some  form  or  other  inevitable.    He  was 
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roooceded  both  in  the  empire  and  in  his  hereditary  territoties  by 
his  son  Ferdinand  111.,  a  prince  cf  far  Irss  capacity  than  his  father. 
In  the  campaign  of  this  year  all  parties  seemed  exhausted  by  their 
previous  efforts.  But  in  1698  Bemhard  of  Saze* Weimar  by  a  sudden 
attack  seized  the  chief  fortresses  of  Elsass,  and  thus  obtained  a  firm 
stronghold  for  the  enemies  of  the  house  of  Hapsbuig.  Bichelieu 
wished  to  treat  the  conquered  land  as  a  French  province,  but 
Bembard,  with  some  lingering  regard  for  the  unity  of  the  empire, 
refused  to  consent  to  its  dismemberment.  Hii^plan  was  to  make 
Elsass  into  a  duchy  for  himself,  and.  haying  thus  established  an 
independent  position,  to  resume  the  policy  of  Wallenstein,  and  force 
a  peace  on  the  combatants.  But  his  sudden  death  in  1639  put  an 
end  to  hi^  schemes  and  gave  the  greatest  advantages  to  France. 
Bemhard*s  army  and  with  it  Elsass  passed  into  French  hands. 
.  Meanwhile  Baner  in  the  nurth  had  invaded  Bohemia  without  any 
permanent  success.  In  16i0,  his  forces,  combined  with  the  French 
made  a  hold  attack  in  winter  i  n  Ratisbon^  where  the  emperor  was 
holding  a  diet.  The  town  was  saved  by  the  flood  caused  by  a 
sudden  thaw,  and  Baner  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Saxony.  Jn  1641 
he  died,  and  the  command  passed  to  Ti^stenson.  He  concluded  a 
truce  with  Brandenburg,  where,  the  new  elector  Frederick  William 
gave  up  that  policy  of  dependence  on  the  Hapsburgs  which  his 
iather  had  pursued  in  conjunction  with  Saxony,  This  treaty  secured 
the  position  of  the  Swedes  in  northern  Germany. 
.  The  death  of  Bichelieu  in  December,  1642,  followed  by  that  of  his 
master  Louis  XIII.,  made  no  change  in  the  policy  of  France,  which 
was  now  directed  by  the  cardinal's  pupil,  Mazaiin  Hitherto  the 
French  troops  had  done  nothing  but  hold  their  own,  but  they  had 
gradually  become  jj)ured  to  war  and  were  now  to  acquis  iame  under 
worthy  commanders.  The  briUiant  Gqpd^,  devoid  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  a  general  and  prodigal  of  his  soldiers*  lives,  had  a  genius 
for  fighting  battles.  Turenne,  a  far  greater  strate^iist,  was  able  to 
supply  the  defects  of  his  more  dashing  rival  In  1643  Conde  won 
the  first  of  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Spaniards  at  Bocroy,  and 
took  Thionville.  In  the  next  year  a  three  days*  battle  at  B^iburg 
ended  in  thef etreat  of  the  imperialists.  A  second  battle  of  Nordlingen , 
in  1645  cost  an  enormous  nuniber  of  lives,  and  was  only  converted 
into  a  French  victory  by  the  death  of  the  hostile  commander,  Mercy. 
In  the  tame  year  Torstenson  had  invaded  Bohemia  and  had  won  a 
great  victory  at  Jankow.  Thsooe  he  advanced  against  Vienna,  but 
was  compjelled  to  retreat,  and  soon  after  resigned  tfaj^ommand  to 
WrangeL  \ 

§  19.  It  was  evident  that  no  great  adtpantage  was  to  be  gamed  from 
the  continuance  of  a  wu  of  which  all  parties  wero  weary.    Already  in 
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1643  the  diplomatists  had  met  in  Westphalia  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
At  Osnabrttck  the  emperor  treated  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestant 
states,  at  Miinster  with  France  and  the  Catholics.  The  greait 
difficulty  was  the  emperor's  disinclination  to  dismember  the  Hape- 
burg  territories  by  the  cession  of  Alsace.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
who  cared  little  for  Hapsburg  interests,  was  more  desirous  of  inducing 
FraDce  to  consent  to  his  retention  of  the  Upper  Palatinate.  In 
these  circumstances  it  was  determined  by  a  vigorous  movement  to 
detach  Bavaria  frcgn.  the  imperial  alliance.  Saxony  had  already 
made  a  truce  with  the  Swedes,  and  in  1646  Turenne,  by  a  brilliant 
manoeuvre,  passed  the  hostile  army»  joined  Wrangel,  and  deliberately 
laid  waste  the  Bavarian  territory.  Maximilian  had  to  conclude  a 
truce,  which  was  no  sooner  made  than  broken.  But  the  enemy  was 
upon  him  again,  and  he  was  completely  defeated  at  Zusmarshausen 
(May,  1648).  Ferdinand  III.,  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  by  himself, 
was  compelled  at  last  to  come  to  terms.  The  various  treaties  were 
arranged  at  OsnabrUck  and  Miinster,  but  are  usually  and  conveniently 
classed  together  as  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

The  religious  settlement  effected  by  the  treaty  followed  the  linee 
laid  down  at  Passau  and  Augsburg.  'J  he  one  important  difference 
was  that  Calvinism  at  last  obtained  formal  recognition.  1  he  grMt 
question  as  to  church  property  was  arranged  by  the  selection  of  a 
fresh  date,  1624.  Benefices  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  members 
of  that  creed  to  which  they  belonged  in  that  year.  This  secured  to 
the  Protestants  greater  advantages  than  the  treaty  of  Prague  had  done. 
To  secure  an  impartial  administration  of  justice  the  Imperial  Chamber 
was  to  be  composed  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  equal  numbers. 
1'he  territorial  changes  sanctioned  by  the  treaty  were  of  considerable 
importance.  Y^weden  obtained  the  bishoprics  of  ^jQpmen  and  "^iajim 
and  the  greater  part  of  f^erania,  and  thus  secured  that  command 
of  the  Baltic  which  had  been  so  great  an  object  of  Gustavus  Adolphus- 
The  rest  of  Pomerania  went  to  ^gcy^tjenburg,  which  had  legal  claims 
on  the  whole.  In  compensation  for  these  claims  the  elector  received 
the  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg,  Halberstadt  and  Minden.  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  retained  the  Uftper  Palatinate  and  his  electoral  dignity. 
^The  Lower  Palatinate  was  restored  to  Charles  Lewi^  son  of  the 
deposed  Frederic  Y.,  for  whom  an  eighth  electorate  was  created. 
France  obtained  the  legal  cession  of  Metz,  1  oul  and  Verdun,  which 
had  been  seized  in  1552  by  Henry  IL,  and  also  retained  Austrian 
Elsass,  with  the  exception  of  Strasburg  and  the  immediate  yassab  of 
the  empire.  Switzerland  was  declared  formally  separated  from  the 
empire.  iAt  the  same  time  Spain  recognised  the  independence  of 
the  Dutcn.  Between  Fmnce  and  Spain  it  was  found  imposdble  to 
arrange  terms,  and  the  war  was  continued  till  1658. 
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The  great  result  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  of  the  religious 
differences  from  which  it  had  arisen,  was  the  complete  annihilation 
of  Germaa  unity.  The  name  of  the  empire  was  retained,  hut  it 
had  no  longer  any  practical  reality.  Ferdinand  II.  had  identified 
the  impel  ial  authority  with  the  suppression  of  Protestantism.  Pro- 
testantism survived  the  danger,  and  the  result  was  the  destruction  of 
the  authority  which  had  menaced  it  (Germany  hecame  a  loose 
federation  in  which  the  territorial  princes  were  all-powerful.  The 
right  to  determine  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  which  had  bein . 
admitted  in  the  peace  of  Augsbur^i:,  was  confirmed  in  that  of  West- 
phalia. The  imperial  diet  continued  its  meetings,  but  it  became  a 
congress  of  plenipotentiaries.  One  gn^at  blessini;  the  peace  brought 
with  it,  the  absolute  termination  of  those  religious  quarrels  which 
had  produced  such  havoc  and  misery,  and  which  were  ended  leas 
by  agreement  than  by  exhaustion. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FRANCE  UNDER  RICHELIEU  AND  MAZARm. 

§  1.  Regency  of  Mary  de  Medici;  change  of  foreign  policy;  CondnS; 
reyoita  of  the  nobles ;  States-General  of  1614;  fall  of  Concini  and  end 
of  tlie  regency.  §  2.  Uagaenot  revolts ;  de.ith  of  Lnynes ;  peace  of 
Montpellier.  §3.  Richelieu  becomes  minister;  second  revolt  of  the 
Huguenots ;  its  suppression ;  conspiracy  against  Richelieu ;  domestic 
reforms.  §  4.  Huguenots  again  revolt ;  siege  of  La  Rocbelle.  §  5. 
Opposition  to  Richelieu  ;  the  day  of  Dupes ;  exile  of  Mary  de  Medici 
and  Oaston  of  Orleans.  §  6.  Rising  in  Languedoc;  execution  of 
Montmorency ;  Richelieu  triumphs  over  his  domestic  enemies.  $  7. 
Conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars ;  death  of  Richelieu ;  character  of  his  admini- 
stration; his  foreign  policy.  §  8.  Mazarin  becomes  minister;  death  of 
Louis  XIII.;  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria;  the  Importanta,  §9. 
Financial  distress ;  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. §  to.  Arrest  of  Broussel ;  outbreak  of  the  Fronde ;  attitude  of 
the  nobles;  peace  of  Rueil.  §  11.  The  second  Fronde;  victory  of 
Mazarin;  junction  of  the  old  and  new  Frondes;  Condi's  triumph; 
Turenne  gained  over  by  the  Regent ;  civil  war;  collapse  of  the  Fronde. 
§  12.  War  with  Spain ;  France  gains  the  alliance  of  Cromwell ;  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees.    §  13.  Death  of  Mazarin ;  his  will. 

§  1.  On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  (1610),  France  fell  for  fourteen 
years  under  the  most  worthless  government  that  even  that 
country  had  ever  endured.  As  Louis  XIII.  was  a  minor,  the 
regency  was  claimed  by  his  mother,  Mary  de  Medici,  and  her 
claim  was  sanctioned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  She  at  once 
reversed  her  husband's  policy,  deserted  the  Protestant  allies  of 
France,  and  concluded  a  close  alliance  with  Spain.  Louis  XIII. 
was  betrothed  to  Philip  IIL's  daughter,  Anne  of  Austria.  The 
favour  of  the  queen  raised  to  power  a  native  of  her  own  Tuscany, 
Concini,  who  became  marquis  d*Ancre,  and  a  marshal  of  France. 
Sully  was  driven  into  retirement.  Concini's  rule  excittd  the 
natural  enmity  of  the  great  nobles,  who  had  been  kept  down  by 
the  strong  hand  of  Henry  IV.,  but  who  hoped  on  his  death  to 
recover  their  independent  power.  They  found  a  leader  in  the  Prince 
of  Gond^,  the  king's  cousin,  who,  as  the  nearest  prince  of  the  blood 
royal,  cnnsidored  that  he  had  a  just  claim  to  the  regency.    A  series 
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of  revolts  ensued,  all  equally  uoimportant,  because  they  involved 
no  political  principle.  The  objects  of  the  nobles  were  purely  selfish, 
and  they  could  always  be  bought  off  with  pensions,  places  and  titles. 
As  in  the  old  war  of  the  Public  Weal,  they  put  forth  a  flimsy 
claim  to  be  the  champions  of  ix>pular  privileges,  and  demanded 
the  summons  of  the  States-General.  They  met  at  Paris  in  1614 
only  to  display  once  more  the  weakness  arising  from  the  jealousies 
among  the  three  orders.  They  were  dissolved  without  any  result, 
and  no  other  meeting  of  the  States-General  wan  held  tiU  1789. 
llie  factious  turbulence  of  the  nobles  continued  to  harass  and 
weaken  the  government  till,  in  1617,  the  king  determined  to  take 
the  reins  into  his  own  hands.  He  ordered  Goncini*s  arrest,  but  the 
soldiers  who  executed  the  order  shot  him.  His  wife,  the  queen- 
mother's  attendant,  was  accused  of  sorcery,  condemned  and  executed. 
.This  event  only  transferred  the  government  to  the  king*s  favourite, 
Luynes,  who  had  suggested  the  attack  on  the  late  minister.  Disorder 
■was  increased  by  the  acoefiaion  of  Mary  de  Medici  to  the  party  of 
opposition. 

I  2.  The  one  notable  point  in  the  selfish  policy  of  the  nobles  had 
been  their  efforts,  more  successful  than  they  deserved,  to  arouse  the 
discontent  of  the  Huguenots.  Tlie  Edict  of  Nantes  had  secured  to 
•them  not  only  religious  toleration  but  also  a  lar^e  amount  of 
political  independence.  They  formed  an  inner  state  within  the 
state.  This  was  a  real  danger  to  the  unity  of  France,  and  was 
certain  to  give  rise  to  future  evils.  In  1620  the  re-^stablishment 
of  Catholicism  in  B^aru  by  the  royal  authority,  together  with  the 
contemporary  events  in  Germany,  aroused  the  greatest  apprehension 
among  the  Huguenots,  and  led  France  into  a  new  religious  war. 
A  great  assembly  at  La  Hochelle  determined  to  resort  to  arms. 
A  central  organisation  was  formed  and  the  Protefltant  districts  were 
divided  into  circles  under  regular  officers.  The  example  of  the 
Dutch  had  evidently  great  influence  over  their  fellow  Galvinists 
in  France.  The  king  confirmed  the  £dict  of  Nantes  in  order  to 
reassure  the  moderate  Huguenots,  and  then  prepared  to  put  down 
the  revolt.  Luynes  undertook  the  reduction  of  Montauban,  but 
was  repulsed,  and  died  soon  afterwards  of  fever  (December,  1621). 
But  the  central  government  was  too  strong  for  the  rebels,  and  in 
1623  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Montpellier.  Hy 
this  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  confirmed,  but  all  political  meetings 
were  prohibited,  and  only  two  towns  of  security  were  left,  La 
Bochelle  and  Montauban. 

§  3.  The  death  of  Luynes  restored  some  of  her  f<*rmer  power  to  the 
queen-mother,  and  her  influence  brought  into  the  ministry  a  man 
irho  was  destined  to  alter  the  whole  character  of  the  reign.    Annand 
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Duplessis  de  Richelieu,  a  member  of  an  old  family  of  PoitoH,  was 
bom  at  Pftriii  in  1585,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lu^n  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  the  Statee-Greneral  of  1614  he  appeared  as  an  orator  of 
the  clergy;  in  1623  he  received  the  cardinid's  hat.  Formerly  a 
supporter  of  Goncini,  he  now  assumed  an  independent  position,  and 
from  1624  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  ruler  of  France.  During 
a  ministry  of  eighteen  years  he  had  to  contend  with  great  diflSoulties, 
the  open  opposition  of  the  great  nobles,  his  own  ill-health,  and  the 
feeble  vacillation  of  the  king.  But  he  triumphed  over  all,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest,  though  not  the  noblest,  statesman 
Krance  has  ever  produced.  11ie  objects  of  his  jmlicy  were  simple 
and  comprehensive;  within  Franoe,  the  establishment  of  national 
union  by  the  suppression  of  the  factious  nobles  and  ox  the  political 
independence  of  the  Huguenots ;  without  France,  tho  annihilation 
of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Austro-Spanish  power.  His  foreign 
policy,  which  was  eminently  successful,  has  been  sufficiently  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  It  remains  only  to  speak 
of  his  internal  administration,  which  was  of  no  less  importance  and 
success,  but  the  merits  of  which  are  more  open  to  question. 

While  Richelieu's  attention  was  absorbed  in  Italian  affoirs  and 
the  question  of  the  Valtelline,  a  second  revolt  of  the  Huguenots 
broke  out  in  1625  under  Soublse  and  Rohan.  Its  cause  was  the 
alarm  aroused  in  1a  Rochelle  by  the  erection  of  a  royal  fort  in  the 
neighlx>urhood.  The  war  was  mainly  a  naval  one,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Huguenot  fleet  was  followed  by  a  treaty  which  renewed, 
that  of  Montpellier.  But  the  revolt  convinced  U&e  cardinal  of  the 
necessity  of  establishing  perfect  unity  at  home  before  embarking  in 
extensive  foreign  projects.  Deserting  his  allies,  therefore,  he  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Monxon  and  threw  himself  at  once  into 
domestic  affairs.  A  series  of  edicts  in  1626  prohibited  duelling, 
ordered  the  demolition  of  all  fortresses  which  were  not  on  the 
frontiers,  and  attacked  the  worst  abuses  that  had  sprung  up  under 
the  government  of  grasping  courtiers.  These  measures  excited  great 
discontent  and  gave  rise  to  the  first  of  a  series  of  court  intrigues 
against  Richelieu.  The  intriguers  found  a  use'ul  instrument  in  the 
king's  brother,  Gaston  of  Anjou,  a  weak  and  dissolute  prince.  He 
was  induced  by  the  count  of  (>halats,  a  young  royal  favounte,  to 
refuse  a  marriage  with  Mndemuiselle  de  Montpensier,  which  the 
cardinal  proposed.  The  duke  of  Vendome  and  his  brother,  two 
natural  sons  of  Henry  IV.,  a  number  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  even 
the  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  were  concerned  in  a  plot  to  depose 
Louis  XIII.,  to  give  the  crown  to  his  brother  and  to  assassinate 
Richelieu.  But  the  cardinaVs  vigilance  detected  the  |.^ot,  and  his 
vengeance  was  unsparing.    Chalais  was  arrested,  tried  and  executedi 
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The  duke  of  Vendome  with  a  crowd  of  nohles  was  sent  into  oxile. 
Gaston,  who  made  a  full  confeflsion,  was  left  unpunished,  but  had 
to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  Montfiensier  and  was  made  duke  ctf  Orldans. 
'Even  the  young  queen  was  severely  reprimanded,  and  was 
henceforth  regarded  by  her  husband  with  j^ousy  and  suspicion. 
Having  thus  crushed  sedition  for  a  time,  Bichelieu  summoned 
an  assembly  of  notables,  before  which  he  developed  his  plans 
for  administrative  reform.  The  exijenditure  amounted  to  thirty- 
sis:  millions,  and  the  revenue  only  to  sixteen.  This  was  to 
be  remedied  by  the  recovery  of  domain-right,  the  reduction  of  the 
royal  household,  and  the  abolition  of  the  old  offices  of  constable  and 
admiraL  Steps  were  to  be  taken  for  the  raising  of  a  navy,  and  pro- 
tective meiisures  adopted  for  the  development  d  French  commerce, 
lliis  assembly  is  important  as  showing  that  Richelieu  had  really 
some  consideration  for  the  popular  welfare,  and  that  in  more  for- 
tunate times  he  might  have  obtained  lame  as  a  reformer.  But  the 
constant  succedsion  of  wars  and  conspiracies  abaorbed  his  attention, 
and  increased  the  ex])enditur&  Most  of  his  schemes  wen»  left  to  be 
carried  out  by  his  successors. 

§  4.  In  1627  the  alliance  between  Enslaud  and  France  was  broken 
off  by  a  dispute  about  Henrietta  Maria*s  marriage  treaty,  and,  as 
rumour  declared,  by  Buckingham's  (>assion  for  Anne  of  Austria. 
The  prospect  of  Enc^lish  assistance  sroused  a  new  revolt  in  La 
Rochelle,  and  the  restless  Kohan  again  took  up  arms  in  Languedoc. 
lliis  danger  called  forth  all  the  cardinal's  oneirics.  The  English 
fleet,  which  had  been  led  by  Buckingham  against  the  island  of  Rh^, 
was  repulsed,  and  Richelieu  determined  to  crush  Huguenot  dis- 
affection once  for  all  by  the  reduction  of  La  Rochelle.  I'he  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  blockade  was  that  the  beseiged  commanded 
the  apt»x)ach  by  Sea.  To  put  an  end  to  this  Richelieu  determined 
to  build  a  huge  mole  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  All 
attempts  to  interrupt  or  destroy  the  work  were  foiled.  At  hst 
the  town,  after  a  heroic  resistance,  was  starved  into  submission 
(28  October,  1628),  and  received  fairly  favourable  terms,  though  its 
walls  and  fortifications  were  demoliidied.  I'hus  a  great  step  was 
made  towards  centralisation.  No  other  French  city  ventured  to 
oppose  the  monarchy  until  the  Revolution.  'J'he  assassination  of 
Buckingham  by  Felton  removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace  with 
England,  which  was  concluded  in  1629.  Richelieu  was  now  free  to 
turn  to  Languedoc,  where  the  rising  was  put  down  and  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Alais.  The  Huguenots  retained  their  religious  liberty 
and  their  rights  as  citizens,  but  they  lost  that  political  independence 
which  was  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  'llieir  towns  of 
security  were  taken  away,  and  they  became  ordinary  subjects  of  the 
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orown.  It  is  evMoDt  that  Richelieu,  though  a  cardinal,  was 
imbued  with  none  of  the  faoaticiam  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  He 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Huguenots  after  rendering  them 
harmless,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  drive  them  to  despair. 

f  5.  The  adti-Spanish  policy  which  Richelieu  so  conspicuously 
manifested  in  1629  in  the  affair  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  aroosol 
against  him  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  he  had  yet  encountered. 
This  was  the  queen-mother,  Mary  de  Medici.  She  regarded  the 
cardinal  as  her  own  creature,  and  was  astounded  and  enraged  when 
he  acquired  an  independent  influence  OTor  the  king  which  threatened 
to  exclude  her  from  all  control  over  the  govemmeot.  She  there* 
fore  allied  herself  with  the  opposition  party  and  determined  to 
overthrow  the  minister.  His  place  was  to  be  taken  by  the  two 
Marillacs,  one  of  whom  held  the  seals  and  the  other  was  a  marBhal 
with  the  army  now  in  Italy.  By  coarse  violence  she  triumphed 
over  her  sou's  weakne^-s  and  induced  him  to  sign  an  order  entrust- 
ing supreme  authority  to  Marshal  Maritlac  and  removing  the  other 
commanders  who  were  Richelieu's  friends.  All  Paris  exulted  in 
the  minister's  fall,  and  the  political  world  crowded  to  Mary's  recep- 
tion at  the  Luxemburg.  Even  Richelieu  himself  believed  for  a 
moment  that  all  was  lost  But  the  queen-mother,  with  fatal  con- 
fideoce,  had  allowed  Louis  XII I.  to  escape  from  her  presence  to 
Veraailles.  There  Richelieu  visited  him  and  at  once  recovered  his 
old  influence.  The  next  day  a  new  order  was  sent  to  Italy  for 
Mrtrillac's  arrest  The  Parisians,  astonished  at  this  sudden  reversal 
of  anticipations,  called  it  "  (he  day  of  Dupes."  Mary  de  Medici 
saw  all  her  schemes  ruined  and  beoAme  more  and  more  embittered 
auainst  the  author  of  her  humiliation.  The  cardinal  i^nred  no 
pains  to  gain  over  (Saston  of  Orleans,  the  worthless  heir  to  the 
throne.  But  the  mother's  influence  prevailed  over  her  younger 
and  fiftvourite  son.  He  renounced  all  friendship  towards  the  cardinal 
and  retired  to  Orleans.  Richelieu  now  determined  by  a  skilful 
manoeuvre  to  rid  himself  of  so  constant  a  source  of  danger  as  the 
the  queen-mother's  presence  in  Paris,  llie  court  was  suddenly 
removed  to  Compi^ne.  Mary,  mindful  of  her  recent  error,  at  once 
followed  her  son.  Hut  Louis  and  Richelieu  rode  back  to  Paris, 
whence  the  former  wrote  to  his  mother  forbiddmg  her  return  and 
offering  her  the  (government  ol'  Anjou.  This  great  success  being 
gained,  steps  were  taken  to  reduce  Orleans.  Gaston  had  no  means 
of  resistance,  and  fled  to  Charles  III.  of  Lorraine,  who  was  the  ally 
of  Spain  against  France,  and  wh*  se  sister  he  secretly  married.  Soon 
afterwards  Mary  de  Medici,  who  hod  refused  the  profiered  governor- 
ship, escaped  across  the  frontier  to  Brussels,  where  she  was  welcomed 
by  the  Spaniards.    At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Guise,  goTemor 
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of  Provence,  who  had  been  involyed  in  the  opposition  to  Richelieu^ 
found  it  prudent  to  retire  from  France,  and  ultimately  died  in  exile 
in  1640. 

f  6.  Although  the  flight  of  his  enemiea  was  a  great  triumph  for 
Richelieu  he  was  still  by  no  means  secure.  The  House  of  Hapsburg 
was  profoundly  interested  in  the  plots  for  his  destruction.  Spanish 
influence  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  recent  intrigues,  and  now 
the  exiles  relied  upon  Spanish  money  and  troops  to  effect  their 
return.  There  was  no  patriotism  in  either  Mary  de  Medici  or 
Oastoi).  But  for  the  bold  march  of  Gustavus  Adolphns  upon  the 
Rhine  it  is  possible  that  France  might  have  been  exposed  to  a 
foreign  invasion.  The  Swedish  successes  were  fatal  to  the  hopes 
of  the  exiles,  but  they  determined  to  do  what  they  could  with 
the  help  of  internal  discontent.  The  provinces,  and  especially 
the  provincial  governors,  were  alienated  by  Richelieu's  )K>licy  of 
centralisation,  which  threatened  their  ancient  privileges.  Of  all  the 
provinces  Languedoc  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  independence,  and 
moreover,  sonieH)f  the  Huguenot  disafiection  still  survived  in  its 
old  stronghold.  Mon t morency ,  who  was  now  governor  of  Languedoc, 
had  formerly  been  a  supporter  of  the  cardinars,  but  was  induced 
to  join  in  a  scheme  for  his  overthrow.  He  received  Gaston  of 
Orleans  into  the  province  and  headed  a  rebellion.  Richelieu  at 
once  despatched  a  foroe  against  him  under  Schomberg.  At  the 
battle  of  Gastelnaudarif  Montmorency  was  wounded  by  a  musket- 
bullet  and  taken  prisoner.  Gaston  had  to  submit,  and  as  usual 
received  favourable  terms.  The  rebellious  province  was  also  treated 
with  (lolitic  leniency.  But  Richelieu  felt  it  necessary  to  make  some 
example  of  the  danger  of  revolt.  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles 
Marshal  Marillac  had  been  brought  beforo  a  special  commission  on  a 
charge  of  peculation,  condenmed  and  executed.  A  similar  fate 
befell  Montmorency,  who  wss  tried  by  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  secure  a 
royal  pardon,  but  Richelieu  kept  the  king  firm,  and  the  sentence 
was  carried  out.  The  last  of  a  family  famous  in  the  history  of 
France  perished  on  the  scafibld  (October,  1632).  Thus  Richelieu 
advanced  the  Frpnch  monarchy  by  a  policy  at  once  consistent  and 
ruthless. 

Gaston  of  Orleans,  enraged  at  the  death  of  Montmorency,  again 
retired  to  Brussels  and  resumed  his  connection  with  Spain.  Riche- 
lieu, who  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  became  more  deeply 
involved  in  European  politics,  was  extremely  anxious  to  deprive 
the  Bjianiards  of  the  advantage  which  they  had  derived  from  their 
hold  over  the  heir  of  the  French  throne.  The  great  difficulty  was 
to  induce  Gaston  to  return  without  his  mother,  whom  Richelieu 
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wished  to  keep  as  far  m  possible  fh>m  court.  At  last  this  was 
aocomplisbed,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  T«fConciled  to  his  brotbor 
and  the  cardinal.  His  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Lorraine  wac 
declared  null  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  as  the  pope  refused 
to  confirm  this,  the  requisite  ecclesiastical  authority  was  obtained 
from  an  assembly  of  Gallican  clergy.  Richelieu's  triumph  over  his 
domestic  enemies  was  completed  by  tbe  birth  of  a  son  to  Anne  of 
Austris,  after  twenty-two  years  of  married  life.  This  at  onoe 
deprived  the  untrustworthy  Gaston  -of  his  politicsil  importance. 
About  the  same  time  Mary  de  Medici  was  forced  to  leave  Flanders, 
and  found  refuge  with  her  daughter  in  England.  Richelieu  was 
now  all-powerful  in  France.  Tbe  great  European  war  in  which  he 
was  enga«red  strengthened  his  control  over  the  feeble  mind  of  Louis 
Xlll.  and  did  much  to  cri'ate  a  national  spirit  in  the  French 
people.  A  mflrvoUous  system  of  espionage  enabled  Richelieu  to 
detect  and  crush  all  hostile  intrigueii. 

§  7.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life  that  Richelieu's 
authority  was  again  seriously  threatened.  In  IMl  the  count  of 
Soissons,  imbued  with  the  old  jealousy  of  the  nobles  against  the 
minister,  collected  a  number  of  exiles  at  the  frontier-fortress  of 
Sedan.  The  royal  troops  which  were  despatched  sgainst  them 
were  routed,  butSoissons  was  killed  by  a  pistol-buUet  while  heading 
the  pursuit.  His  followers  came  to  terms  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
More  formidable  was  a  conspiracy  at  court.  Louis  XIII.,  weaker 
than  ever  in  his  old  age,  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  a  fikvonrile, 
Cinq-Mars,  whom  Richelieu  himself  had  introduced.  The  empty^ 
headed  but  ambitions  youth  conceived  the  project  of  supplanting 
the  great  minister.  He  had  opened  relations  with  Soissons  and  was 
undismayed  by  tbe  death  of  his  ally.  Louis  XIII.  had  never  loved 
the  cardinal,  whose  intellect  had  so  long  dominated  his  own,  and 
who  had  learnt  to  lecture  his  royal  pupil  with  scanty  respect.  The 
king  lent  an  ear  to  the  accusations  which  the  favourite  showered 
freely  against  the  presumption  and  arrogance  of  the  minister. 
Richelieu  was  already  suffering  from  the  illness  which  proved 
mortal,  and  was  unable  to  follow  his  master.  His  overthrow 
seemed  assured,  when  he  fortunately  discovered  a  treasonable  inter- 
course  of  Cinq-Mars  with  Spain.  Louis  had  already  learnt  that  he 
could  not  do  without  the  servant  on  whom  he  had  so  long  relied. 
He  was  convinced  of  the  treachery  of  his  favourite,  who  was  arrested 
with  his  confidant,  de  Thou,  the  eon  of  the  historian.  Gaston  of 
Orleans,  who  had  been  involved  in  the  conspiracy  against  his  old 
enemy,  was  induced  to  betray  his  comrades  when  their  cause  was 
seen  to  be  hopeless.  Richelieu  was  as  implacable  as  ever  in  his  old 
age,  Cinq-Mars  and  de  Thou  were  tried  and  executed.    This  was 
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the  cardinal's  last  triumph.  On  4th  December,  1642,  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  Afty-eight. 

Richelieu  will  live  for  ever  in  French  history  as  the  creator  of 
absolute  power  in  France,  aa  the  founder  of  that  system  of  govern- 
ment which  became  an  abuse  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  and 
was  overthrown  by  the  Revolution.  It  is  not  true  that  he  was 
entirely  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  subject  people.  It  was 
only  the  constant  pressure  of  foreign  wars  and  of  internal  dissensions 
that  prevented  his  carrying  through  reforms  which  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  France.  But  it  is  true  that  he 
refused  to  admit  the  people  to  any  share  in  their  own  government. 
The  States-General  he  never  summoned  at  all.  Provincial  liberties 
were  crushed  by  the  appointmeUt  of  Intendants,  the  agents  of  the 
central  power.  Judicial  institutions  were  made  subservient  to  the 
monarchy.  The  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  them,  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  was  constantly  humiliated  by  the  minister.  Con»titii- 
tionai  pedants  have  made  these  facts  the  foundation  of  their 
gravest  charge  against  Richelieu.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  statesman,  however  great,  can  free  himself  from  the  influences 
of  past  history.  Richelieu  worked,  as  he  could  hardly  have  helped 
doing,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  greatest  of  preceding  rulenn, 
by  Louis  XL,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  lY.  The  French  people  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  incapable  of  constitutional  government, 
they  did  not  even  desire  it.  A  strong  central  power  was  needed  to 
create  the  nation.  But  for  Richelieu  neither  the  glories  of  Louis 
XIV.  nor  the  reforms  of  Colbert  would  have  been  possible.  One 
great  service  he  undoubtedly  rendered,  the  reduction  to  political 
nullity  of  a  greedy  and  degenerate  noble  class,  and  this  has  won  for 
him  the  praise  even  of  revolutionists  whom  he  would  have  abhorred. 
The  means  which  he  adopted  for  this  end  were  creditable  to  his 
courage  if  not  to  his  heart.  His  vengeance  was  ever  directed 
against  the  great  and  powerful ;  be  never  condescraded  to  punish 
their  ignorant  accomplices.  But  in  pursuit  of  vengeance  he  too 
often  transgressed  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  he 
showed  a  personal  animosity  which  excited  natural  unix>pularity. 
The  execution  of  MariUac  for  an  offence  of  which  hardly  any  official 
was  guiltlesH,  remains  a  stain  on  his  administration.  Richelieu 
himself  maintained  even  on  his  death- bed  that  he  had  no  enemies 
save  those  of  the  state.  Contemporaries  did  not  believe  this,  nor 
will  posterity.  

Richelieu's  services  to  literature  have  often  been  enumerated. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  which  has  exercised  so  great 
an  influence  over  style  and  thought  in  France.  He  may  be 
credited  also  with  the  establishment  of  the  Gazette,  the  firibt  of 
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FreDch  newspapent.  In  the  words  of  Martin*  he  "gave  birth  at 
once  to  the  two  great  enemies,  whose  contest  was  to  fill  the 
modern  world,  ahsolutism  and  the  press."  But  government  patron- 
age has  never  been  an  unmixed  benefit  to  literature.  Comeille,  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age,  was  no  favourite  of  the  cardinal,  who  set 
himself  to  ensure  the  failure  of  the  '*  Cid.**  Descartes,  the  greatest 
of  French  philosophers,  found  Holland  a  more  favourable  soil  for 
independent  thought  than  his  native  country,  and  published  most  of 
his  works  at  Amsterdam. 

It  was  in  foreign  politics  that  Richelieu  was  most  completely 
successful.  He  broke  the  force  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  by  his 
alliance  with  Sweden  saved  Protestantism  in  northern  Europe.  He 
shattered  the  power  of  the  Austro-Spanish  empire,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  aggrandisement  of  France  under  Louis  XIY.  Under 
different  circumstances,  and  by  different  means,  he  did  for  France 
what  Chatham  did  for  England,  and  made  his  country  the  foremost 
of  European  powers.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  Richelieu 
invariably  selected  the  rising  cause  in  every  country  with  which  he 
was  concerned  and  made  it  the  instrument  of  his  designs.  ^In 
England  he  was  on  the  side  of  Parliamentary  opposition  to  the 
crown.  In  Germany  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  opposition  of  the 
princes  against  the  emperor.  In  Italy  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
independence  of  the  states  against  Spain.  In  the  Peninsula  he 
was  on  the  side  of  the  provinces  against  the  monarchy.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  he  cared  one  atom  for  these 
causes  except  so  far  as  they  might  promote  his  own  ends.  Yet  in 
every  case  he  selected  those  causes  by  which  the  real  wants  of  the 
several  countries  were  best  expressed."  ^ 

§  8.  Louis  XIII.  received  the  news  of  Richelieu's  death  without 
emotion  and  without  regret.  But  he  was  nevertheless  determined 
to  carry  out  his  policy.  He  at  once  called  into  his  council 
the  man  who  more  than  any  other  represented  the  views  of  the 
departed  minister,  cardinal  Maasarin.  Mazarin  was  in  personal 
character  a  complete  contrast  to  his  predecessor.  He  could  boast 
none  of  his  commanding  qualities.  Adroit,  supple,  and  without 
pride,  he  would  fawn  and  cringe  where  Richelieu  had  dictated. 
His  success  was  due  to  his  great  diplomatic  talents,  and  he 
remained  a  diplomatist  all  his  life.  For  domestic  government  he 
was  unfitted,  but  in  foreign  politics  and  intrigues  he  was  quite  at 
home.  In  spite  of  his  defects,  his  unquestionable  ability  enabled 
him  to  retain  the  reins  of  power  until  his  death. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  change  of  government  was  seen  in  a 

1  Gardiner,  'Thirty  Years'  War,'  p.  199. 
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relaxation  of  the  recent  severity.  Most  of  the  political  prisoners 
were  eet  at  liberty,  and  a  large  nomber  of  exiles  returned  to  FiTuice. 
In  foreign  politics  the  old  system  was  unhesitatingly  continued. 
But  it  was  doubtful  how  long  it  could  survivo  the  king,  who  was 
already  dying.  The  heir  to  the  throne  was  not  yet  five  years  old, 
and  the  only  possible  claimants  to  the  regency  were  the  queen, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  the  king's  brother,  Gaston  of  Orleans.  Both 
had  been  the  life-long  enemies  of  Bichdieu,  and  both  had  been  in 
constant  connexion  with  Spain.  The  king  determined  if  possible  to 
tie  their  hands  by  an  ordinance,  which  gave  the  regency  to  Anne 
and  the  lieutenant-generalsiiip  to  Gaston,  but  made  their  authority 
dependent  on  a  standing  council  of  which  Mazarin  was  the  chief 
member.  On  14th  May,  1643,  Louis  XIII.  died.  He  had  enjoyed 
little  real  power  during  his  life- time,  and  had  naturally  less  after 
his  death.  His  onlinanoe  found  no  defenders,  and  was  promptly 
cancelled  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  entrusted  absolute 
power  to  Anne  of  Austria.  Everybody  expected  from  the  regent 
a  complete  reversal  of  French  policy  in  fovour  of  her  native  Spain. 
Intense  was  the  astonishment  when  it  was  announced  that  Mazarin 
was  to  remain  chief  minister.  The  subtle  Italian  had  obtained  a 
marvellous  inflnenoe  over  the  queen,  who  afterwards  was  secretly 
married  to  him.  Still  more  intense  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
young  courtiers  who  formed  the  queen's  court.  They  had  so 
confidently  antidpated  a  new  era,  in  which  they  were  to  goveri* 
Prance,  that  they  received  the  nickname  of  the  **  Importants."  In 
their  despair  they  resorted  to  conspiracies  under  the  duke  of 
Beaufort,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Vendome.  But  their  plots  were 
soon  discovered,  and  were  suppressed  with  an  energy  and  firmness 
which  showed  that  the  influence  of  Richelieu's  example  had  survived 
him.  Beaufort  was  suddenly  seized  and  imprisoned.  Vendome  and  a 
number  of  lords  and  ladies,  including  the  veteran  intriguer  Madame 
de  Chevreuse,  were  driven  into  exile.  For  the  next  five  years 
Mazarin  and  the  regent  ruled  without  opposition.  They  were  in 
close  alliance  with  the  prince  of  Cond6,  whose  son  Enghien  gave 
increased  strength  to  the  government  by  his  brilliant  victories.  In 
1648  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  concluded,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  triumph  of  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  his  successor.  France 
obtained  important  territories  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine,  and 
succeeded  in  severing  Austria  from  its  alliance  with  Spain.  With 
the  latter  power  war  still  continued. 

$  9.  While  success  attended  French  arms  and  diplomacy  abroad,  the 

home  government  was  threatened  by  formidable  disaffection.    The 

chief  source  of  difficulty  lay  in  the  wretched  financial  administration 

which  had  prevailed  ever  since  Henry  lY.'s  deatlu    Sully's  reforms 
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had  perished  wHh  him ;  Richelieu's  short-lived  attempt  to  follow  bis 
example  had  been  a  failure^  Not  only  had  the  great  European  war 
immensely  increased  the  expenditure,  but  Mazarin  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  large  sums  of  money  in  bribing  possible  opponents  of  his 
power.  Extraordinary  measures  were  resorted  to  to  obtain  supplies. 
But  the  worst  grievance  was,  that  of  the  money  paid  by  the  people 
a  large  portion  of  it  never  found  its  way  iuto  the  coffers  of  the  state. 
To  the  bankers  who  advanced  loans  were  assigned  the  proceeds  of 
certain  taxes  as  security  for  principal  and  interest,  'iliese  *'  partisans  " 
as  they  were  called,  grew  enormously  wealthy,  while  the  people 
were  ground  down  by  intolerable  exactions. 

'  The  task  of  representing  the  popular  grievances  was  nndertakea 
by  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  This  institution  had  its  origin  in  the 
c  urt  of  peers  created  in  the  12th  century  by  Philip  Augustus.  St. 
Louis  was  the  first  to  admit  lawyers  into  the  court,  which  he 
employed  to  restrict  the  judicial  indei)endence  of  feudalism.  Under 
Philip  the  Fair,  the  lawyers  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  the 
monarchy,  and  from  this  time  the  nobles  tended  to  dis«ppear  from 
the  parliament  altogether,  which  becomes  purely  an  assembly  of 
lawyers.  It  was  not  the  only  parliament  in  France,  because  a 
number  of  similar  courts  were  created  by  successive  kings  in  the 
provinces ;  but  it  was  the  most  important^  partly  on  account  of  its 
origin  and  partly  because  it  was  established  in  the  capital.  (^A  seat 
in  the  ]iarliament  was  to  be  purchased  like  any  othef  office  in  France^ 
Under  Henry  IV.,  as  we  have  seen,  the  right  to  a  seat  became 
hereditary,  as  long  as  the  holder  paid  the  paulelte  to  the  royal 
treasury.  As  the  position  of  the  lawyers  became  thus  permanent 
and  honourable,  the  assembly,  which  had  onco  boon  the  servile 
instrument  of  the  crown,  began  to  make  itself  heard  in  oppositicm. 
By  old  usage  royal  edicts  and  ordinances  had  to  be  registered  in  the 
parliament  before  being  carried  out.  This  gave  the  members  their 
only  pretension  to  interfere  with  legislation  or  administration. 
They  claimed  the  right  to  refuse  to  register  an  edict,  and  that  this 
refusal  made  it  invalid.  This  would  have  given  them  a  right  of 
veto,  which  must  have  produced  a  dead-lock.  To  overcome  their 
opposition  there  was  only  one  available  method,  the  anomalous 
transaction  known  as  a  "  bed  of  justice."  This  was  an  occasion 
when  the  king  appeared  in  person  in  the  grand  chamber  and 
ordered  the  registration  of  an  edict  by  his  own  authority.  It  was 
held  that  the  klng*s  personal  presence  sujterseded  the  ordinary 
Powers  of  the  magistrates.  Under  Richelieu  the  attempts  of  the 
parliament  to  control  the  administrstion  had  met  with  persistent 
and  contemptuous  refusal.  But  they  had  now  a  better  ground  for 
their  pretensions  in  the  part  they  had  played  in  undoing  the  will  of 
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the  late  king.  It  was  they  who  had  conferred  the  absolute  regency 
upon  Anne  of  Austria,  and  they  naturally  deemed  themselves  in 
some  sense  superior  to  a  regent  of  their  own  creation. 
f^  The  Parliament  of  Paris,  therefore,  was,  strictly  speaking,  only  a 
central  law  comtj  it  had  no  share  in  the  executive  or  legislative 
powers.  Nothing  but  the  name  was  common  between  it  and  the 
English  Parliament ;  it  was  niore  like  our  court  of  King's  Bench. 
Still,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  only  institution  in  France  which 
had  sufficient  strength  and  consistency  to  oppose  the  government. 
It  did  not  in  any  sense  represent  the  people,  it  had  not  even  a  very 
deep  interest  in  the  popular  welfare,  bat  it  fonnd  that  a  popular 
cause  was  a  vciy  useful  instrument  for  advanci:i;^  its  own  importance. 
Great  influence  was  exercised  iu  France  by  contemporary  events  in 
England,  where  the  parliament  had  heaJcd  a  successful  revolt  against 
the  monarchy  and  was  about  to  give  a  signal  illustration  of  its  power 
by  the  execution  of  the  king  himself. 

Under  Mazarin  the  chief  cont'ol  of  finances  was  entrusted  to 
d'Emeri,  who  was  also  an  Italian,  and  who  on  that  ground  shared  the 
unpopularity  of  the  chief  minister.  One  of  his  measures  fcx*  raising 
supplies  was  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  all  food  brought  into  Paris. 
The  measure  was  not  unjust,  but  was  very  unpopular,  and  the 
parliament  refused  its  consent.  Mnzarin  had  none  of  the  unswerving 
firmness  of  Richelieu,  and  gave  way.  But  money  had  to  be  obtained, 
and  new  taxes  were  imposed,  which  were  registered  by  the  authority 
of  the  young  king  in  a  bed  of  justice  (Jan.  1648).  The  next  day 
the  parliament  maintained  that  such  an  exercise  of  royal  power  by  a 
minor  was  invalid,  and  revoked  the  registration.  Just  at  this  time 
the  period  for  which  the  paulette  was  granted  had  expii^ed,  and  the 
government  determined,  to  use  the  opportunity  for  enriching  itself 
and  for  teaching  a  lesson  to  the  too  independent  magistrates.  The 
pauIeUe  was  not  renewed,  and  thus  the  hereditary  character  of  their 
offices  was  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  four  years'  wages  of  the 
chief  courts  were  declared  to  be  confiscated.  This  attack  on  their 
common  privileges  exasperated  the  whole  official  class.  The  four 
superior  courts,  or  cours  aouverainesy  agreed  to  issue  an  ''edict 
of  union,"  and  to  send  delegates  to  a  joint  assembly  held  in  the 
chamber  of  St.  Louis.  There  they  agreed  upon  a  number  of  dcmauds 
which  were  of  great  constitutional  importance.  The  recently  ap. 
pointed  iotendants  were  to  be  withdrawn;  the  taille  was  to  be 
diminished  by  a  quarter ;  no  impost  was  to  be  levied  without  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign  courts ;  and,  to  prevent  the  arbitrary 
imprisonments  so  common  in  France,  every  perEon  arrested  was  to 
be  brought  before  a  judicial  tribunal  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  magistrates  were  aiming  at  powers  far  beyond  any 
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they  had  hitherto  exercised.  The  yoiinger  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment compared  themselres  with  the  semitors  of  Bome. 

§  10.  Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  imbued  with  Spanish  conceptions  of 
loyal  power,  was  enraged  beyond  measure  at  the  insolent  opposition 
of  the  parliament.  But  Mmrin,  less  haughty  and  less  courageous, 
persuaded  her  to  concede  most  of  the  demands  made  in  the 
chamber  of  St.  Louis.  But  similar  assemblies  were  to  be  strictly 
forbidden  for  the  future.  The  parliament  regarded  the  concessions 
thus  limited  as  unsatisflBbCtory,  and  refused  to  accept  them.  They 
were  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Parisian  pof.ulace,  which 
was  filled  with  a  democratic  spirit,  and  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  most  accompUshed  of  agitators,  Paul  de  Gondi,  coadjutor  of  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  known  to  fame  as  the  cardinal  de  Betz. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  quarrel  between  court  and  ]  arliament  was 
tending  towards  civil  war,  and  this  was  precipitated  by  the  action 
of  the  government.  Encouraged  by  the  rews  of  a  great  victory 
gained  by  Cond^  at  Lens,  the  regent  ordered  the  ain-st  of  thrco 
prominent  members  of  the  parliament,  one  of  whom,  Brousse),  was 
the  idol  of  the  populace.  His  arrest  roused  the  passions  of  the  roob^ 
barricades  were  raised  in  the  streets,  and  the  troops  which  attempted 
to  restore  order  were  repulsed.  Thus  began  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
so  called  from  a  derisive  comparison  of  the  rebels  to  the  Parisian 
gamins,  who  were  accnstomed  to  fight  with  slings  (/rondes), 

Anne  of  Austria,  despite  her  haughty  utterances,  was  compelled 
to  release  BrousseL  The  aged  citizen,  in  himself  of  no  ability 
or  importance,  was  received  with  extravagant  demonstrations  by 
the  populace.  The  weakness  of  the  government  encouraged  its 
oppouentSk  The  most  insulting  language  was  openly  used  towards 
both  regent  and  minister,  and  there  was  no  power  to  punish  it. 
Orderly  government  being  impossible,  the  court  8udd(  nly  quitted 
Paris  for  Rueil  (Se{]tember,  1648).  It  was  thought  that  a  siege  of 
the  capital  was  imminent,  and  the  parliament  ordered  the  citizens 
to  arm.  But  the  government  soon  found  that  wnr  was  out  of  the 
question.  Money  necessities  were  pressing ;  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
was  not  yet  signed,  and  the  enemies  of  Prance  triumphed  in  her 
internal  dissensions.  The  regent  again  pnimised  to  grant  the 
demands  made  by  the  chamber  of  St.  Louis,  and  returned  to 
Paris.  The  great  peace  was  now  concluded,  and  Mazarin  was  free 
to  devote  himself  to  domestic  afiairs.  But  the  first  financial 
measures  aronsed  all  the  old  disseuf^ions.  A  permanent  settlement 
was  as  far  off  as  ever.  De  Retz  was  the  most  powerful  man  in 
Paris.  Once  more  the  court  determined  to  retire,  this  time  to 
St.  Germain,  with  the  definite  intention  of  reducing  the  rebellious 
sapital  by  force  of  arms.    The  great  Cond^,  who  had  shown  some 
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inolmation  to  support  the  Fronde,  was  won  over  to  tbe  canse  of 
monarchy.  A  speedy  military  sucoess  was  anticipated.  The 
parliament,  however  showed  no  fear.  It  undertook  the  vacant 
government,  levied  taxes,  and  raised  troops  for  defence.  Mazarin 
was  declared  a  traitor,  and  condemned  to  exile.  And  the  city  and 
parliament  were  now  joined  by  important  allies.  The  French 
nobles  gleefully  regarded  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  as  an  opportunity 
for  regaining  that  position  from  which  Richelieu  had  ousted  them. 
Cond4*a  brother,  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  dukes  of  L(»gueville^ 
Rochefoucauld  and  Bouillon  appeared  Id  Paris  to  support  the 
popular  movement.  The  duke  of  Beaufort,  tbe  leader  of  the 
** importatUs*'  five  years  ago,  escaped  from  hU  prison  at  Yincennes, 
and  at  once  acquired  the  greatest  popularity  as  tbe  ^tvi  de»  halleS'"-  j' 
Still  more  important  than  the  nobler  were  tbe  noble  ladies  who 
crowded  to  Paris,  beaded  by  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  duchess  of 
LoDgueville.  They  threw  themselves  with  all  the  energy  of  their 
pleasure-loviDg  natures  into  the  game  of  political  intrigae.  From 
this  time  the  Fronde  degenerates.  It  is  no  longer  the  attempt  of 
the  magistrature  to  imfose  constitutional  checks  on  the  monarchy, 
and  becomes  a  selfish  struggle  of  the  aristocracy  to  regain  their  lost 
privileges.  The  welfire  of  the  people,  once  so  prominent  a  pretext, 
is  more  and  more  thrust  into  the  background. 

The  civil  war  was  as  devoid  of  importance  as  of  principle.  Gond^ 
took  place  after  place  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Paris.  The  rebel 
troops  were  defeated  in  every  engagement.  But  the  light-hearted 
nobles  were  wholly  indiflerent,  and  regarded  these  reverses  as  a 
subject  for  merriment  and  epigrams.  The  more  serious  leaders  of 
the  parliament  were  soon  convinced  that  they  had  little  to  hope 
from  their  new  allies,  and  were  disposed  to  come  to  torms  with  the 
court.  This  disposition  was  increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
nobles  with  the  archduke  I/eopold,  governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  which  alienated  all  patriotic  citizens.  Mazarin,  on  his 
side,  was  inclined  to  treat,  on  account  of  the  threatening  attitude 
assumed  by  Spain.  Throughout  domestic  difficulties  he  never  loct 
sight  of  foreign  politics.  1'he  President  Mol^,  the  leader  of  the 
moderate  party,  headed  an  embassy  to  tlte  court,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  at  Rueil.  But  the  nobles,  who  had  already  concluded  nii 
alliance  with  Spun,  refused  to  accept  the  treaty,  and  induced  the 
parliament  to  reject  it.  Turenne  had  been  seduced  by  the  duchess 
of  Longueville  to  brin?  bin  array  to  the  side  of  the  Fronde.  The 
Spaniards  entered  Champagne.  For  a  moment  the  military  advan- 
tage seemed  to  be  on  tbe  side  of  the  rebels.  But  Mazarin  bribed 
tbe  troops  of  Turenne  to  desert  their  leader,  and  the  citizens  showed 
themselves  more  and  more  averse  to  Spanish  intervention.    The 
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regent  on  her  side  consented  to  give  more  favourable  terms  to  the 
parliament,  and  bought  ofif  the  nobles  with  pensions  and  provincial 
governorships.  The  treaty  thus  modified  was  at  last  accepted,  and 
the  court  returned  to  Paris. 

This  closes  the  first  period  of  the  Fronde. 

§  11.  The  difficulties  of  the  government  were  by  no  means  at  an 
end.  The  Fronde  retained  its  organisation  and  its  pretensions.  Still 
more  formidable  was  the  prince  of  Gond^  who  regarded  the  return 
of  the  court  as  his  woric,  and  was  determined  to  exercise  supreme 
authority.  He  had  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  popular 
interests  or  wishes,  and  he  regarded  the  parliament  ^vith  undisguised 
contempt.  His  intention  was  to  rely  only  on  the  noblesse,  who 
were  to  resume  their  old  position  under  his  leadership.  The 
members  of  the  new  aiistocfatic  Fronde  were  nicknamed,  from 
their  haughty  affectation,  the  '* petitB-maitresJ*'  Cond^s  insolent  dis- 
regard of  parliament  and  ]-eopie  gave  Mazarin  an  opportunity  for 
getting  rid  of  the  prince.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  leadeni 
of  the  old  Fronde,  so  recently  his  bitter  enemies.  De  Retz  was 
won  over  by  the  prospect  of  a  csidinars  hat.  Suddenly,  in  January, 
1650,  Cond4  was  arrested,  with  his  brother  Gonti  and  his  brother- 
in-law  Longueville,  and  sent  to  Vincennes.  The  populace  rejoiced 
in  the  event. 

But  the  imprisonment  of  the  princes,  so  far  from  ending  existing 
troubles,  onl}'  gave  rise  to  new  ones.  Discontent  had  spread  from 
the  capital  to  the  pruvinces,  an<l  two  of  the  great  ladies  of  France 
set  themselves  to  effect  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Cond^s  sister, 
the  duchess  of  Longueville,  escaped  to  Normandy,  and  thence  to 
Holland,  where  she  once  more  pecund  the  support  of  Turenne,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain.  At  the  same  time  Cond^*8  wife 
raised  a  revolt  in  Guienne.  In  face  of  these  dangers  Mazarin  took 
energetic  measures.  Quienne  was  pacified  by  concessions  which 
undid  the  centralising  policy  of  Richelieu.  Thence,  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  the  cardinal  marched  to  Champagne,  which  had  been 
invaded  by  Turonno  and  the  Spaniards.  The  former  was  completely 
defeated  at  Rethel,  and  his  army  dispersed. 

But  Mozarin's  triumph  over  the  party  of  the  nobles  only  aroused 
fresh  enemies  against  him.  The  old  Fronde  had  sacrificed  Cond^ 
merely  because  he  treated  their  claims  with  contempt.  They  had 
never  ceased  to  hate  Mazarin,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  a  new  period  of  ministerial  absolutism.  Once  more  an 
alliance  was  arranged  between  the  nobles  and  the  party  of  the 
parliament.  The  two  Frondes  combined  to  attack  Mazarin,  and  to 
demand  Condi's  release,  llie  duke  of  Orleans,  hitherto  imder  the 
infiuenoe'of  Anne  of  Austria,  was  giedned  over  by  de  Reti,  lAtd 
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reAised  to  sit  in  the  royal  council  as  long  as  the  cardinal  was 
admitted  to  it.  The  regent  was  anxious  to  resist  to  the  uttermost. 
She  regarded  Charles  L*s  sacrifice  of  Strafford  as  the  source  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  was  determined  to  avoid  a  similar  error.  But 
Mazarin  decided  to  yield.  He  went  in  person  to  release  the  princes 
in  the  vain  hope  of  earning  their  gratitude,  and  then  retired  to 
Briihl  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne,  whence  he  continued  to  corres- 
pond with  the  queen  and  to  direct  her  actions. 

Cond^  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris  (Fehruary,  1651X  and  soon 
showed  that  he  had  learnt  no  wisdom  from  adversity.  He  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  services  rendered  hy  the  old  Fronde,  and 
treated  the  magistrates  with  his  former  haughtiness.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  he  regarded  as  a  possihle  rival  in  power,  and  he  hated 
de  Retz  for  the  part  he  had  played  at  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment. All  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  nohles,  and  especially  of  his  own  family.  He  demanded  for 
himself  the  government  of  Languedoc  and  Guienne,  for  his  brother 
that  of  Provence.  Ho  treated  with  Spain  as  an  independent  power. 
He  compelled  the  regent  to  dismiss  the  ministers  who  had  been 
appointeil  under  Mazarin.  But  Cond4*s  violence,  and  his  con- 
temptuous disregard  of  all  allies,  were  again  fatal  to  his  supremacy. 
Anne  of  Austria,  acting  always  under  Mazarin's  advice,  succeeded 
'  once  more  in  gaining  over  de  Retz  and  the  party  of  the  old  Fronde. 
Cond^  soon  found  himself  powerless  in  the  capital,  and  retired  to  the 
south,  determined  to  restore  his  power  by  force  of  arms.  Anne  of 
Austria,  in  order  to  weaken  the  influence  of  Orleans  and  Cond4,  had 
the  young  king  Louis  XIV.  formally  declared  of  age.  Opposition 
to  the  government  became  now  rebellion  against  the  king*s  person. 
The  parliament  was  induced  to  declare  Cond^S  and  his  followers 
guilty  of  treason. 

France  was  again  involved  in  civil  war.  Cond^  was  joined  by 
the  nobles  of  southern  France  and  speedily  raised  a  considerable 
force.  The  Spaniards,  ever  eager  to  profit  by  French  dissensions, 
agreed  to  assist  him  by  an  invasion  o'  ChampRgne.  Turenne 
was  expected  to  sup]  ort  them.  The  court  on  its  side  prepared  two 
armies,  one  under  d'Harcourt  to  prevent  Cond^*s  advance  fron> 
Guienne,  the  other  to  oppose  the  Spaniards.  The  king  with  his 
mother  left  Paris  for  Poitiers.  There  Anne  of  Austria  felt  herself 
strong  enough  to  recall  Mazarin  from  his  retirement.  Louis  XIV. 
went  out  in  person  to  greet  the  cardinal,  who  brought  a  third  army 
at  his  own  expense,  and  who  at  once  resumed  his  position  as  chief 
minister.  One  imporfcant  success  Mazarin  had  already  gained.  He 
had  induced  Turenne  to  desert  Cond^,  and  to  come  over  to  the 
king's  side.     The  two  greatest  generals  of  Franco  were  now  to  be 
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opposed  to  each  other.  Condd  saw  at  onoe  that  the  struggle  was 
not  to  be  decided  in  the  south.  Leaving  his  brother  Cunti  to 
oppose  d'Harconrt,  he  made  his  way  with  a  handful  of  men  through 
central  France,  and  after  a  number  of  hairbreadth  escapes  he 
reached  the  northern  army  under  the  dukes  of  Kemours  and 
Beaufort.  At  once  assuming  the  command,  he  defeated  a  portion  of 
the  royalist  army  under  d*Hocquincourt,  and  it  was  only  the 
superior  strategy  of  Turenne  that  saved  the  court  from  the  danger 
of  capture.  Condd  now  determined  to  secure  his  position  by  gaining 
over  the  capital.  He  marched  towards  Paris  and  Turenne  followed 
him. 

In  Paris  Mazarines  return  had  produced  a  profound  impression. 
All  the  enmity  of  the  old  Fronde  revived  against  the  hated  minister. 
The  }>arliami.'nt  consid^ed  his  recall  a  direct  attack  on  its  own 
authority.  Not  only  were  new  edicts  of  banishment  issued  against 
the  cariiinal,  but  a  price  was  put  upon  his  head  as  a  public  enemy. 
The  alliance  so  recently  concluded  with  the  court  was  thus  broken 
off.  But  there  was  as  yet  no  general  desire  to  go  over  to  Cond^ 
De  Retz  and  the  other  leadert;  wished  to  form  a  third  party,  with 
the  duke  of  Orleans  as  its  nominal  heail,  and  to  utilise  for  their  own 
advantage  the  contest  betwec>n  Oonde  and  the  court.  When,  there- 
fore, the  prince,  hurrying  on  in  advance  of  his  army,  entered  Paris, 
he  fonnd  no  geneial  inclination  to  receive  him.  He  was  oom|«lled 
to  rejoin  his  troops  in  order  to  check  the  advance  of  Turenne,  who 
had  brought  the  court  back  to  St.  Germain.  After  a  number  of 
skirmishes,  in  which  the  royalists  had  the  better,  Turenne  forced  a 
general  engagement  on  his  opi)onent  near  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine. 
Cond^  was  out-numbered  and  out-mana?uvred.  The  gates  of  the 
city  were  closed  against  bim,  and  his  army  must  have  been  cnt  to 
pieces  but  for  the  energy  of  Mademoiselle,  daughter  of  Gaston  of 
Orleans.  Parading  the  streets,  she  roused  the  mob,  and  compelled 
the  council  to  order  the  opening  of  the  gate  of  St.  Antoine.  While 
Gond^s  defeated  troops  poured  into  the  dty,  she  entered  the 
Bastille  and  compelled  the  gunners  to  fire  on  the  royalist  troope. 
Turenne  was  forced  to  retire,  and  Cond^  was  master  of  Paris.  A 
large  number  of  magistrates  and  the  bou^eois  class  were  still  hostile 
to  him.  But  he  had  gained  over  the  mob,  which  attacked  and 
pillaged  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  Gond^  took  no  steps  to  restrain  a 
lawlessness  which  served  his  own  ends.  The  parliament,  which 
had  refused  io  espouse  his  cause,  was  now  compelled  by  terror  to 
join  him.  A  revolutionary  government  was  set  on  foot.  Gaston 
of  Orleans  was  named  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  Gond^ 
commander-in-chief,  Beaufort, ''  the  king  of  the  markets^"  governor 
of  Paris,  and  Broussel,  the  hero  of  the  barricades,  provost  of  the 
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merchants.  But  it  was  obvious  that  such  a  govenunent,  founded 
on  violence,  could  not  last  loog.  All  business  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  peaceful  burghers  saw  themselves  ruined  unless  order  could  be 
restored.  This  could  only  be  done  by  the  return  of  the  king  and 
court,  to  which  all  inclinations  gradually  tended.  The  great  obstacle 
to  peace  was  the  old  enmity  against  Mazarin,  and  this  was  removed 
by  the  action  of  the  minister  himself.  Again  of  his  own  accord  he 
determined  to  leave  the  court  But  this  time  he  had  no  fear  of  an 
overpowering  combination  of  hin  enemies.  His  departitre  was  only 
to  assure  his  ultimate  success ;  it  would  detach  the  citizens 
from  their  alliance  with  the  nobles,  and  bring  about  a  speedy 
peace. 

Mazarin*s  anticipations  were  fully  verified.  Cond^s  government 
fotind  it  impossible  to  maintain  itself  against  the  general  desire  for 
peace.  The  Spanish  troops  withdrew  to  defend  the  Nethei lands, 
and  the  dulte  of  Lorraine  was  bribed  by  Mazarin.  Gond4,  finoing 
himself  no  longer  master  of  the  situation,  quitted  Paris,  October  14, 
1652,  and  sought  a  refuge  with  his  Spanish  allies.  Within  a  week 
the  court  returned  to  the  capital,  and  the  royal  power  was  com- 
pletely re-established.  Gond^  was  sentenced  to  death,  Beaufort 
and  a  number  of  other  nobles  to  exile.  Gaston  of  Orleans  was 
ordered  to  reside  at  Blois,  where  he  died  in  1660 ;  his  daughter, 
the  spirited  Mademoiselle,  who  had  at  one  time  looked  forward  to 
a  marriage  with  the  king,  was  banished  to  her  domains.  De  Retz 
was  imprisoned.  In  February,  1653,  Mazarin  returned,  to  be 
received  with  trinmph  by  the  king  and  courtiers,  and  with  com- 
placency by  the  fickle  citizens.  The  Fronde  was  at  an  end.  The 
last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  centralised  despotism  was  swept  away. 
The  nobles  had  made  their  final  effort  to  regain  political  importance 
and  ha^ailed.  The  citizens  and  magistrates  had  shown  themselves 
too  weak  to  control  the  monarchy.  One  prominent  result  the  war 
bad;  it  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  young  king, 
and  rendered  him  resolutely  hostile  throughout  his  life  to  all  ideas 
of  constitutional  government. 

§  12.  The  conclusion  of  domestic  disturbances  left  the  French 
monarchy  at  liberty  to  continue  the  war  with  S}iain.  During  the  last 
four  years  the  Spaniards  had  re^<ained  many  of  the  advantages  they 
had  lost  1'hey  had  n  taken  Barcelona  and  Casale,  and  several  strong 
places  in  Flanders,  including  Gnivelines,  Ypres,  and  Dunkirk. 
They  were  now  reinforced  by  the  presence  of  the  great  CJond6,  who 
received  the  chief  military  command  in  the  Netherlands.  But 
neither  power  was  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour. 
France  was  exhausted  by  civil  war  and  financial  maladministration, 
while  the  internal  condition  of  Spain  was  still  worse.  The  only 
9* 
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military  operations  of  any  importanoe  were  carried  oa  on  the 
frontier  between  France  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  thoy 
derive  their  chief  interest  from  the  fame  of  the  rival  commanderSy 
Gondd  and  Turennc.  In  1653  Gond^,  anxious  to  utilise  what 
relics  of  power  and  influence  still  remained  to  him,  invaded  France 
and  advanced  far  enough  to  threaten  the  capital.  The  royal  army 
was  very  small  aud  incapable  of  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  field. 
But  Turenno  8  tactics  of  harassing  the  invaders  without  risking  a 
battle,  were  admirably  suited  to  a  small  force  and  were  completely 
successful.  Gond^  had  to  retreat.  In  1654,  Louis  XIV.  tasted  his 
first  experience  of  war  at  the  siege  of  Stenay,  the  fall  of  which  was 
ensured  by  Turenne's  masterly  tactics.  81owly  but  surely  the 
French  were  gaining  ground.  The  two  generals  were  fairly 
matched,  but  the  old  Spanish  tactics  were  now  out  of  date,  and  the 
once  invincible  infantry  was  almost  useless  in  the  face  of  the 
quick  movements  of  light-armed  troops  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  It  was  only  tho  genius  and  resolution  of 
Gondd  that  preserved  the  Spaniards  from  complete  and  crushing 
defeat.  In  1656  they  even  gained  a  considerable  success,  and 
routed  a  detachment  of  the  French  army  under  the  walls  of 
Valenciennes.  But  this  was  completely  overbalanced  by  the  con* 
elusion  of  an  alliance  between  France  and  England.  Both  the 
contending  powers  had  earnestly  sued  for  the  support  of  GromwelL 
The  negotiations  with  Spain  came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  religious 
bigotry  that  still  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Philip  lY.  At  last 
Mazarin  gained  over  the  Protector  by  promising  to  banish  Gharles 
I.'s  family  from  French  soil,  and  to  cede  Dunkirk  to  England. 
Reinforced  by  6000  Ironsides,  probably  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe 
at  the  time,  Turenne  was  irresistible.  After  the  fall  of  several 
smaller  places,  Dunkirk  was  besieged.  The  Spaniards  under  Gondd 
and  Don  John  of  Austria,  a  natural  Bon  of  Philip  lY.,  hastened  to 
its  relief,  but  were  completely  routed.  Dunkirk  surrendered,  and 
was  handed  over  to  the  Knglish  in  spite  of  the  indignant  complaints 
of  the  Gatholic  world.  One  after  another  the  fortresses  of  Flanders 
were  taken,  and  even  Brussels  was  felt  to  be  in  imminent 
danger. 

Spain,  thus  hardly  pressed,  was  anxious  to  obtain  peace.  Events 
elsewhere  tended  in  favour  of  France.  In  1657  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  died,  and  a  new  election  took  place.  Mazarin 
despatched  an  envoy  to  Germany  to  canvas  the  electors  in  favour 
of  Louis  XI Y.  This  ambitious  project  came  to  nothing,  and  another 
Hapsburg,  Leopold  I.,  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  But  the  French 
embassy  was  not  without  important  results.  The  electors  forced 
the  new  emperor  to  confirm  the  article  in  the  peace  of  Wtetphalia 
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by  which  AuBtria  was  bound  to  send  no  assistance  to  Spain  and  to 
engage  in  no  war  against  France.  At  the  same  time  the  League  of 
the  Rhine  was  formed  by  the  chief  Oerman  princes,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  1648.  Thus 
France  re-asserted  its  position  in  Germany,  and  isolated  Spain 
completely  from  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs.  Another  great  advan- 
tage for  Mazarin  was  the  death  of  GromwelL  He  had  rea{«d  the 
full  benefit  of  the  English  alliance,  and  the  Protector's  death  enabled 
him  to  negotiate  without  any  incouTenient  regard  for  the  interests 
of  England. 

The  negotiations  between  France  and  Spain  were  undertaken  by 
the  chief  ministers  of  the  two  countries.  Mazarin  and  Don  Luis 
de  Haro  met  on  a  small  island  in  the  Bidassoa,  the  frontier*line. 
There  in  1659  they  arranged  the  important  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees. 
It  was  evident  that  recent  military  successes  had  enabled  France 
almost  to  dictate  the  terms.  On  the  northern  frontier  Spain  ceded 
Artois  and  a  number  of  fortresses  in  Flanders,  Hainault  and 
Luxemburg.  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  Charles  IIL,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  his  duchy  on  account  of  his  alliance  with 
Spain.  But  the  fortifications  of  Nancy  were  to  be  rased,  the  duke 
was  to  make  no  war  against  France,  and  was  to  allow  a  free  passage 
to  French  troops  through  his  territories.  Spain  resigned  all  pre- 
tensions to  Alsace,  and  confirmed  the  cession  of  that  province 
which  had  been  made  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  In  the  south 
France  retained  possession  of  Roussillon  and  Ocrdagn^,  nod  thus  the 
Pyrenees  were  fixed  by  law  as  well  as  by  nature,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries.  In  return  for  all  these  gains  France 
made  comparatively  slight  concessions.  It  renounced  all  preten- 
sions to  sovereignty  in  Italy,  as  it  had  done  in  all  the  great  treaties 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  promised  to  give  no  further  support 
to  the  house  of  Braganza,  under  whose  leadership  Portugal  had 
reclaimed  its  independence  in  1 640.  And  lastly,  Cond^  was  restored, 
not  only  to  his  private  property,  but  also  to  his  official  dignities 
and  to  the  governorship  of  Burgundy. 

The  basis  of  all  these  provisions  was  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage 
between  Ix)ui8  XIV.  and  the  infanta  Maria  1  heresa.  'J'his  was  a 
favourite  desisn  of  Mazarin,  but  he  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
thwarted  by  the  pt-rsonal  wishes  of  the  king.  Louis  had  conceived 
a  passionate  attachment  lor  Maria  Mancini,  one  of  the  cardinal^s 
nieces,  and  refused  to  hear  of  any  other  marriage.  It  required  all 
the  cardinal's  influence  to  overcome  an  inclination  which  was  at 
once  so  flattering  and  so  dangerous  to  his  own  family.  At  last  he 
succeeded,  and  the  treaty  was  finally  si*ined  (7  November,  1669) 
The  next  year  Louis  was  married  to  Maria  Theresa,  who  renounced 
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all  claims  to  the  Spanish  saccession  on  conditioD  of  receiving  a 
dowry  of  500,000  crowns.  This  renunciation  was  insisted  upon  by 
the  Spanish  court,  though  no  one  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as 
important  or  even  valid.  On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  ot 
Philip  IV.,  the  infanta's  claims  could  hardly  be  disregarded, 
especially  as  the  dowry,  on  which  the  renunciation  was  conditional, 
was  never  paid.  This  question  was  destined  to  give  rise  to 
important  complications  in  the  future. 

§  13.  Mazarin  returned  from  his  diplomatic  triumph  on  the 
Bidassoa  broken  in  heal th  but  more  powerful  than  ever.  Louis  XIV, 
regarded  him  rather  as  a  master  than  as  a  minister ;  he  refused  to 
listen  to  those  who  suggested  that  he  was  too  powerful ;  and  was 
content  to  learn  the  principles  of  government  from  him.  One  ot 
Mazarin's  mobt  notable  precepts  was  that  the  king  should  have  no 
chief  minister.  He  and  Richelieu  had  been  the  greatest  of  ministers, 
the  real  rulers  of  France.  But  henceforth  the  king  himself  begins 
to  govern,  his  officials  are  really  servants,  heads  of  departments, 
who  have  to  apply  to  the  king  for  instructions.  Mazarin*s  last 
days  were  mainly  occupied  in  establishing  the  position  of  his  family. 
His  seven  nieces  all  made  diRtinguished  marriages,  and  thus  the 
nobles  were  bound  more  closely  to  the  cardinars  cause.  On  9th 
March,  1661,  Mazarin  died.  He  left  behind  him  an  enormous 
fortune,  collected  by  means  that  do  little  honour  to  his  honesty  or 
his  patriotism.  Part  of  this  wealth  he  left  to  found  the  **  Collie 
des  quatre  nations,"  to  which  he  also  bequeathed  his  magnificent 
library,  lliis  college  was  intended  to  educate  natives  of  those 
provinces  which  had  been  added  to  France  by  himself  or  by  Biche* 
lieu — Roussillon,  Alsace,  Artois  and  Pinerolo.  Thus  the  work  ot 
union  would  be  completed.  1'he  younger  generation  would  be 
brought  up  in  Paris,  and  would  return  to  spread  French  culture 
and  French  interests  in  their  native  land.  It  was  a  bequest 
worthy  of  the  statesman  whose  diplomacy  had  been  bo  sucoessful 
in  extending  the  frontier  of  France, 
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THE  LESSER  STATES  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

L  Spain  and  Italy. — §  1.  Decline  of  Spain  in  the  17th  centurj.  §  2. 
Philip  III.  and  Lerma ;  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  §  3.  Dismissal  of 
Lerma ;  Spain  involved  in  the  Thirty  Yean'  War.  §  4.  Philip  IV. 
and  Olivarei ;  foreign  policy  :  revolt  of  Catalonia  and  Portugal ;  fall 
of  Olivarez.  §  5.  Rising  in  Palei-nio ;  Masaniello's  revolt  in  Naples ; 
the  duke  of  Guise  in  Naples ;  the  revolt  suf^reased ;  termination  of 
the  French  war;  recognition  of  Portuguese  independence.  §  6. 
Disastrous  reign  cf  Charles  11.  §  7.  The  independent  states  of  Italy ; 
Venice  and  the  Turks.  §  8.  The  Papcury :  the  Molinist  controversy ; 
Paul  V.'s  quarrel  with  Venice;  Urban  VJil. ;  decline  of  the  papal 
power.  §  9.  Savoy ;  steady  growth  of  Savoy  in  the  direction  of  It^y. 
II.  The  Kingdoms  op  thb  North. — §  10.  Impo)*tance  of  northern 
history  at  this  period;  Sweden  under  the  sons  of  Gustavus  Vasa. 
{11.  Denmark  in  the  IGth  century.  §  12.  Poland  under  Sigismnnd 
Augustus ;  end  of  the  male  line  of  Jagellon;  new  Polish  constitution; 
Henry  of  Anjou ;  Stephen  Bathori ;  Sigismund  III.  §  13.  Origin  of 
the  Russian  monarchy ;  secularisation  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword  in 
Livonia ;  great  northern  war.  §  14.  General  relations  of  the  northern 
states ;  their  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  reaction ; 
Charles  IX. 's  reign*  in  Sweden.  §  15.  Extinction  of  the  House  of 
Kuric  in  Russia ;  anarchy  during  the  interregnum ;  the  first  and 
second  False  Demetrius;  rivalry  of  Swedes  and  Poles  in  Russia; 
accession  of  the  House  of  Romnnof.  §  16.  Gustavus  Adolphus ;  his 
domestic  government;  war  with  Poland.  $  17.  Christina  of  Sweden; 
war  with  Denmark ;  abdication  of  Christina.  §  18.  Charles  X.  of 
Sweden ;  consistent  policy  of  Brandenburg  during  northern  complica- 
tions; Charles  X.  maices  war  on  Poland;  the  Great  Elector  secures 
the  independence  of  Prussia.  §  19.  War  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark; treaty  of  Roeskilde;  lenewal  of  war;  Charles  X.'s  death; 
treaties  of  Oliva,  Copenhagen,  and  Kardis.  §  20.  Royal  supremacy 
established  in  Denmark.  §  21.  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  ;  alliance  with 
France*;  war  with  Brandenburg  and  Denmark ;  peace  of  1679 ; 
absolute  monarchy  in  Sweden.  §  22.  Poland  after  the  peace  of  Oliva ; 
reign  of  John  Sobieski;  accession  of  Augustus  the  Strong;  beginning 
of  Peter  the  Gi»at*8  reign  in  Russia.  III.  The  Ottoman  Turks. — 
§  23.  Solyman  the  Magnificent;  eitent  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
§  24.  Decline  of  the  Turkish  power;  reign  of  Selim  II.;  battle  of 
lepanto ;  conquest  of  Cyprus.  §  25.  Weakness  of  Selim^s  successors ; 
war  with  Venice.  §  26.  Revival  of  the  Turkish  power  under  Kiuprili ; 
•venta  in  Transylvama ;   war  with  Austria;  Montecuculi  wins  the 
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battl«  of  St.  Gothard ;  treaty  of  Vasvar.  §  27.  End  of  the  war  of 
Candia ;  attack  upon  Poland ;  achieTements  of  Sobieski.  §  28. 
Hungary  in  the  17th  century ;  causes  of  discontent ;  conspiracy  against 
Austria ;  its  suppression.  §  29.  Reign  of  terror  in  Hungary  ;  revolt 
of  TOkOli;  concessions  ofiered  by  Austria.  §  30.  T0k0ii  allies  himself 
with  the  Turks;  siege  of  Vienna;  its  importance;  condition  of 
Europe  at  the  time ;  relief  of  the  city  by  John  Sobieski.  §  31.  Alli> 
ance  of  Austria  with  Venice;  Austrian  successes  against  the  Turks; 
suppression  of  the  revolt  in  Hungary ;  conquest  of  Transylvania. 
{  32.  Temporary  revival  of  the  Turkish  power ;  yictories  of  Lewii  of 
Baden  and  of  Eugene ;  treaty  of  CarlowiU  ;  death  of  TtfkOli. 

L  Spain  and  Italy. 

§  1.  Philip  II.  left  a  sadly  exhausted  but  etill  enormous  empire  to 
his  son,  Philip  IIL  (1598-1621).  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
whole  united  peninsula,  with  the  addition  of  Roussillon  and  Oerdagne 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.  Naples,  Sicily,  Sai^dinia  and  Milan  were 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  Spanish  influence  was  almost  supreme  in 
Italy.  Further  north,  came  Franche-Comti^,  and  then  the  Nether- 
lands. Seven  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  open  rebellion, 
but  their  practical  separation  had  not  been  recognised.  Beyond 
the  seas,  lay  the  immense  colonies  of  Mexico  and.Peru,  with  their 
fiibled  treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  The  )great  Hapsburg  monarchy 
had  as  yet  esca|)ed  dismemberment.  But  during  the  next  three 
reigns,  which  occupy  the  whole  17th  century,  all  this  was  changed. 
Spain  suddenly  fell  from  its  greatness  to  be  scarcely  a  second- 
rate  power.  Internal  exhaustion  reacted  on  the  external  power ; 
from  every  war  in  which  it  engaged  Spain  emerged  the.  loser,  and 
gradually  the  magnificent  empire  was  torn  to  pieces.  France  seized 
upon  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne,  Franche-Comt^,  and  great  part  of  the 
Southern  Netherlands.  Richelieu  established  French  influence  in 
Italy  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  Spain.  Holland  enforced  a  tardy 
recognition  of  its  hard-won  independence.  Portugal  became  once 
more  a  separate  kingdom,  and  Catalonia  was  reduced  only  to  very 
doubtful  submission  The  English  and  Dutch  aggrandised  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  Spanish  colonies  and  commerce.  This  decline  was 
due,  partly  to  causes  that  were  in  working  under  Charlea  Y.  and 
Philip  IL,  partly  to  the  feeble  ch^tracter  and  government  of  the 
succeeding  kings. 

§  2.  Philip  III.,  educated  wholly  by  women  and  priests,  had  none  of 
his  father's  ability  or  taste  for  business.  From  the  first  he  entrusted 
the  cares  of  state  to  his  favourite,  the  duke  of  Lerma,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  performance  of  religious  duties  and  the  ceremonies 
of  a  stately  court.  Spanish  etiquette  was  a  m«del  for  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  churchmen  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from  the  devotion 
of  king  and  minister.    Lavish  grants  of  money  and  land  increased 
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the  already  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy.  New  monasteiies  and 
reTigious  foundations  were  established  nndTehdowed.  Almost  every 
other  country  had  found  itself  compelled  to  institute  some  kind  of 
mortmain  law:  in  Spain  alone  was  ecclesiastical  property  allowed  to 
increase  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  riches  of  the  country.  At  the 
same  time  this  property  was  more  free  than  elsewhere  from  the 
burden  of  public  contributions.  The  king's  religious  zeal  displayed 
itself  even  more  disastrously  in  his  persecution  of  the  Moriscoes. 
Ever  since  the  fall  of  Granada  the  conquered  Moors  had  lived  under 
cruel  oppression.  But  like  the  Jews  in  a  similar  case,  they  had 
thriven  in  spite  of  it.  They  were  the  most  industrious  and  the  most 
skilful  of  the  population.  The  Spaniards,  partly  from  idleness  and 
partly  from  pride,  disliked  trade  and  manufactures,  and  gladly  left 
them  in  the  hands  of  their  more  industrious  inferiors.  Thus  th'e 
Moriscoes  had  obtained  considerable  wealth,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  wel&re  of  the  whole  nation.  But  their  religion,  even  when 
carefully  concealed,  was  a  terrible  stumbling-block  to  kings  who 
preferred  to  have  no  subjectH  at  all  rather  than  rule  over  heretics. 
Philip  II.  had  issued  a  series  of  heartless  edicts  against  them.  They 
were  forbidden  to  speak  or  write  in  Arabic,  to  sing  a  national  air  or 
to  play  on  a  Moorish  instrument.  They  were  compelled  to  attend 
mass,  and  to  have  their  children  baptised.  Still  they  clung 
obstinately  to  the  rites  and  customs  which  they  could  only  practise 
in  secret.  Philip  III.  determined  by  a  signal  act  to  prove  his  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  and  the  cause  of  the  church.  In  1609  an  edict 
appeared  which  ordered  the  forcible  expulsion  of  all  Moriscoes  from 
Spain,  and  their  transference  to  the  shores  of  Africa.  This  edict  was 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  and  within  two  years,  more 
than  half  a  million  people  were  driven  from  the  country  of  their 
birth  into  exile  and  poverty.  It  was  a  blow  to  the  industrial 
resources  of  Spain  from  which  that  country  never  recovered. 

§  3.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  Lerma  pursued  that  policy  of 
peace  which  the  Prince  of  Eboli  had  vainly  urged  against  Alva  under 
Philip  II.  The  old  aggressive  attitude  was  given  up.  Peace  was 
concluded  with  James  I.  of  England,  and  in  1609  a  truce  with  the 
Dutch  ended  the  long  and  costly  war  of  independence.  The  death  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  regency  of  Mary  de  Medici  gave  an  opportunity  for 
renewing  and  strengthening  the  alliance  with  France.  Louis  XIIL 
married  the  Spanish  infanta,  while  a  French  princess  was  given 
to  Philip  III.'s  son  and  heir.  But  this  policy  of  peace  alienated  the 
Austrian  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  rely 
on  Spanish  hostility  to  France  and  devotion  to  the  Catholic  cause. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Thirty  Years*  War  was  about  to 
break  out.    The  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Vienna  were  occupied  with 
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magnificent  schemes  for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism.  Fch:  their 
execution  the  support  of  Spain  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
minister  who  opposed  it  must  be  got  rid  of.  In  1618  the  clerical 
party  induced  Philip  to  sacrifice  Lerma,  who  carried  the  immeuse 
wealth  which  he  had  collected  into  retirement.  His  place  was  taken 
by  his  own  son,  the  duke  of  Uzeda,  who  had  turned  against  his 
father,  and  who  governed  Spain  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign. 
Spanish  forces  under  Spinola  co-operated  with  the  Austrians  on  the 
lUiine  and  wasted  the  Palatinate.  But  Philip  Ili.  died  in  1621,  before 
he  could  witness  the  temporary  success  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself.  His  government  had  brought  no  happiness  either 
to  his  subjects  or  to  himself.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  not  easy 
of  explanation,  that  this  period  of  political  decline  was  the  golden 
age  of  Spanish  literature.  Three  writers  have  obtained  European 
fame :  CServantes,  who  produced  the  immortal  Don  Quixote  between 
1605  and  1613,  and  two  of  the  most  fertile  and  distinguished  of 
romantic  dramatists,  Ijope  de  Vega  and  Galderon.  In  the  domain 
of  art  Spain  produced  two  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  17th  century, 
Velasquez  and  Murillo. 

§  4.  Under  Philip  III.  Spain  had  escaped  any  very  great  humilia- 
tion, except  the  recognition  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  was  in- 
eyitable.  Philip  I  V.*s  reign  (1621-1665 ),  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
long  series  of  misfortunes  and  losses.  This  difference  was  due,  not 
so  much  to  the  inferiority  of  the  younger  king's  character,  thou^ 
this  existed,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  weak  and  vacillating  regency 
of  Mary  de  Medici  gave  way,  in  1624,  to  the  vigorous  government 
of  Richelieu.  Philip  IV.  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at  his 
accession,  and  like  his  predecessor,  he  refused  to  be  burdened  with 
the  control  of  the  government,  lliis  was  entrusted  to  another 
favourite,  Olivarez,  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  energy,  but 
no  match  for  his  great  contemporary  in  France.  In  foreign  politics, 
Olivarez  set  himself  to  support  the  religious  and  dynastic  schemes 
of  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  while  at  home  he  aimed  at  the  further 
aggrandisement  of  the  monarchy.  He  began  by  an  attempt  to 
introduce  some  reform  into  the  finances,  but  his  object  was  rather 
to  increase  the  revenue  than  to  remove  or  redress  grievances,  and 
no  lasting  good  was  effected.  The  alliance  with  Austria  provoked 
the  hostility  of  Richelieu,  who  expelled  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Valtelline  and  thwarted  them  in  the  Mantuan  succession.  At  last, 
in  1635,  open  war  commenced  between  France  and  Spain,  which 
from  the  first  went  in  favour  of  the  former  power.  Meanwhile 
Olivarez*  despotic  government  provoked  domestic  rebellion,  of  which 
his  opponent  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  It  was  only  in 
Castile  that  absolute  despotism  had  been  established  by  preceding 
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kings.  The  northern  and  eastern  provinces,  especiallj  Catalonia, 
still  retained  many  of  their  ancient  liberties.  Olivarez,  anxious  to 
emulate  the  successes  of  Richelieu,  determined  to  destroy  these  liber- 
ties, and  to  crush  every  element  of  opposition  to  the  crown.  But 
this  attempt  drove  the  Catalans,  in  1640,  into  open  revolt,  and  they 
found  ready  support  from  France.  For  the  next  sixteen  years 
Catalonia  was  a  French  rather  than  a  Spanish  province.  And  the 
rebellion  had  further  results,  in  encouraging  disaffection  in  Portugal. 
The  Portuguese  had  never  forgotten  their  former  independence,  and 
endured  the  Spanish  yoke  with  ill-H^onoealed  repugnance.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1640,  a  revolution  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  John; 
duke  of  Braganza,  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  old  dynasty, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  as  John  TV.  Here,  again,  Richelieu  saw 
his  advantage  in  fostering  internal  disunion,  and  mainly  through 
French  assistance,  the  independence  of  Portugal  was  assured  after 
a  struggle  of  twenty-eight  years.  Theee  disasters  were  fatal  to  the 
influence  of  Olivarez,  who  in  1643  was  overthrown  by  a  court 
intrigue.  His  place  was  taken  by  Don  Luis  de  Haro,  who  succeeded 
to  all  the  difficulties  caused  by  his  predecessor,  and  was  possessed 
of  still  less  ability  to  confront  them. 

§  5.  While  disaffection  was  thus  rife  within  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula,  it  was  impossible  to  retain  the  obedience  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  which  the  king  never  visited,  and  which  were  regarded 
merely  as  a  source  of  revenue.  The  first  duty  of  each  viceroy  was  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  the  court  at  Madrid,  and  these  necessities 
were  at  their  height  in  this  period  of  foreign  war  and  domestic 
revolt  And  not  only  were  the  taxes  heavy,  but  their  incidence 
was  unjust  and  oppressive.  The  nobles,  clergy  and  official  classes 
claimed  exemption  from  the  public  burdens,  which  fell  with  all  the 
greater  weight  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  These  grievances 
led  to  a  rising  in  1647  in  Palermo,  the  seat  of  government  in 
Sisily.  The  viceroy  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  down  the 
movement  by  concessions,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  city. 
But  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes  felt  their  interests  threatened  by 
the  excitt'd  populace;  with  their  assistance,  the  government  put 
down  the  rising,  and  restored  order  in  Sicily.  Meanwhile  these 
events  had  exercised  an  important  influence  in  Naples.  In  that 
province,  the  duke  of  Arcos,  the  Spanish  governor,  had  imposed 
heavy  duties  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  tax  on  fruit,  so 
important  in  that  southern  climate,  at  last  provoked  a  rising  among 
the  excitable  lower  classes.  They  found  a  leader  of  energy  and 
abihty  in  a  fisherman  of  Anudfi,  Tommaso  Aniello,  or,  as  the 
people  loved  to  call  him,  Masaniello.  The  duke  of  Arcos,  who 
resolved  to  make  no  concessions,  had  not  sufficient  military  force 
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to  support  his  resolution,  and  had  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  taxes. 
He  then  shut  himself  up  in  the  Cnstello  Nuoyo,  and  the  city  was 
left  to  anarchy.  Masaniello  now  hecame  supreme.  He  received 
the  title  of  "  Oaptain-General  of  the  people,"  and  exercised  his  power 
with  a  wisdom  and  moderation  that  could  hardly  have  been 
expected.  But  this  alienated  his  more  extreme  followers,  and 
when  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Ticeroy,  he  lost  all  bold 
upon  the  people.  Arcos  thonght  this  a  good  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  the  demagogue,  and  Masaniello  was  shot  by  bravos  in  the  pay  of 
Spain.  But  the  rebellion  survived  his  death.  The  people  soon 
recognised  their  error,  and  buried  their  leader  with  great  pomp.  As 
his  successor  they  chose  a  Spanish  noble,  the  Prince  of  Massa,  and 
fresh  disturbances  commenced.  Arcos  was  besieged  in  the  castle 
and  forced  to  make  new  concessions.  At  this  conjuncture  a  Spanish 
fleet  arrived  under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  a  natural 
son  of  Philip  IV.  An  attempt  was  made  to  suppress  the  revolt  by 
a  treacherous  stratagem.  A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  with 
a  confirmation  of  all  concessions.  While  the  populace  was  thus 
satisfied  and  quiet,  the  soldiers  were  landed  to  occupy  the  city. 
But  the  treachery  was  soon  discovered,  and  the  enraged  people  drove 
the  troops  back  to  the  ships.  The  Prince  of  Massa,  who  had 
throughout  been  in  connexion  with  the  government,  was  beheaded, 
and  in  his  place  was  elected  an  armourer,  Gennaro  Annese.  From 
this  time  the  rebels  went  to  extremes,  and  determined  upon  separation 
from  Spain.  As  was  natural,  they  turned  for  assistance  to  France. 
Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Spanish  envoy  at  Borne,  and 
these  came  to  the  ears  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  happened  to  be  at 
the  papal  court.  He  was  descended  from  the  Angevin  family  which 
had  so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully  claimed  the  crown*  of  Naples. 
The  op{)ortunity  of  reviving  this  clainr  was  too  attractive  to  his 
adventurous  and  romantic  nature  to  bo  neglected.  He  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Naples,  where  his  presence  was 
regarded  as  an  came;»t  of  French  8Up]X)rt.  It  was  determined  to 
exchange  tho  suzerainty  of  Spain  for  that  of  France.  But  Guise's 
real  object  was  to  gain  the  crown  for  himself,  and  this  was  not 
likely  to  be  approved  by  the  French  court.  Mazarin  was  very 
eager  to  sever  Naples  from  Spain,  but  not  in  the  interests  of  Guise 
nor  in  alliance  with  the  lower  classes.  He  wished  to  gain  over  the 
nobles,  who  had  perforce  been  driven  on  to  the  Spanish  si<le  by  the 
popular  excesses.  Still  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  chance  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  and  a  fleet  was  sent  to  Naples. 
But  it  arrived  late,  and  as  the  commander  refused  to  recognise 
Guise,  it  retiu'ned  without  doing  anything.  And  meanwhile  Guise 
had  quarrelled  with  the  popular '  leader,  Grennaro  Annese,  who 
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became  disgusted  with  the  prospect  of  French  rule,  and  opened 
n^otifttions  with  Spain.  At  this  opportune  moment,  the  bated  duke 
of  Arcos  was  recalled,  and  his  authority  fell  to  Don  John  of  Austria, 
who  was  inclined  to  a  more  moderate  policy.  Annese  opened  the 
gates  during  the  absence  of  Guise,  and  the  Spanish  troops  speedily 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city.  The  traitor  Annese  met 
a  well-merited  death  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  populace,  and 
the  rebellion  was  at  an  end  (April,  1648). 

The  peace  of  Westphalia  brought  no  cessation  of  hostiiities 
between  Spain  and  Prance,  but  the  civil  disturbances  of  the  Fronde 
gave  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  former.  In  1652  Don  John  of 
Austria,  who  rivalled  the  achievements  though  not  the  fame  of  his 
great  namesake  in  the  previous  century,  succeeded  in  taking 
Barcelona,  and  in  driving  the  French  from  Catalonia.  But  the  policy 
of  Olivarez  was  given  up,  and  the  province  was  confirmed  in  its 
rights  and  privileges.  From  this  time  the  energies  of  Spain  were 
absorbed  in  the  war  in  Flanders,  which  was  decided  by  the 
interference  of  Cromwell,  and  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  (1659).  The  peace,  which  was  purchased  with  great 
territorial  a)nce8sion8,  enabled  Spain  to  devote  its  energies  to  the 
recovery  of^ Portugal.  But  the  marriage  of  Catherine  of  Braganza 
with  Charles  II.  gave  that  country  the  support  of  England,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  after  fiEiiling  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his  eventual 
claims  to  the  Spanish  succession,  continued  to  send  assistance  to 
the  rebels.  In  1665  the  long  conflict  was  practically  decided  by 
the  battle  of  Villa  Viciosa,  where  the  victory  was  won  by  the 
French  contingent  under  Schomberg.  In  the  same  year  Philip  lY.'s 
disastrous  reign  closed,  and  he  left  a  sadly  diminished  empire  to  his 
only  son,  Charles  II. 

§  6.  The  new  king  was  only  in  his  fourth  year,  and  already  dis- 
played that  weakness  of  body  and  mind  which  incapacitated  him  for 
any  real  share  in  the  Grovemment  even  alter  he  grew  up.  The  regency 
was  entrusted  to  his  mother,  Maria  Anna  of  Austria,  who  was 
wholly  under  the  influence  of  her  confessor.  Father  Nithard,  whom 
she  had  brought  with  her  on  her  marriage.  The  new  government 
was  ill-fitted  to  recover  any  of  the  ground  lost  during  the  late 
reign.  In  1668  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  gave  great  port  of 
Flanders  to  France,  and  the  treaty  of  Lisbon  recognised  the 
independence  of  Portugal.  These  disasters  increased  the  natural 
hostility  of  the  grandees  to  the  rule  of  a  woman  and  a  Jesuit.  An 
opposition  party  w^as  formed  under  the  leadership  of  the  king*s 
half-brother,  Don  John  of  Austria.  Father  Nithard  was  compelled 
to  retire  to  Rome,  whence  he  still  directed  the  actions  of  the  queen- 
mother.    At  length,  as  Charles  II.  grew  older,  Don  John  succeeded 
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ia  alienating  him  from  his  mother,  who  retired  to  a  conTent.  But 
the  prince  who  now  obtained  the  government  showed  far  less 
ability  as  a  statesman  than  as  a  soldier.  One  disaster  followed 
another  in  the  French  wars,  and  Don  John  only  lived  to  conclude 
the  treaty  of  Nimwegen. 

Maria  Anna  returned  from  her  convent  to  resume  the  control  of 
the  state.  From  this  time  the  history  of  Spain  becomes  unim- 
portant. The  decline  of  internal  and  external  resources  continued 
with  frightful  rapidity.  Charles  II.,  contrary  to  general  expectsr 
tiqoi  suLvjyed  the  centur^  and  his  death  in  1700  ended  the  male 
line  of  the  Spanish  Hapsbux^s.  In  the  great  contest  for  the  succee- 
sion  which  now  ensued,  the  disknemberment  of  the  Spanish  Empire 
was  continued  and  completed. 

§  7.  That  Spain  during  this  century  of  decline  and  disaster  kept  a 
firm  hold  on  its  distant  territories  in  Italy  was  due,  not  to  any 
merits  of  the  government,  but  to  the  complete  lack  of  national 
feelings  and  political  capacity  shown  by  the  Italians,  and  to  the 
mutual  antipathy  existing  between  the  various  classes  of  society. 
As  has  been  seen,  the  revolts  in  Sicily  and  Naples  &iled  mainly 
through  the  want  of  sympathy  between  the  nobles  and  the  people 
The  only  independent  powers  whose  attitude  was  of  the  least 
importance,  were  the  grand  dukes  of  Tuscany,  the  Venetians,  the 
popes  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  The  Medicean  grand  dukes  at  this 
time  threw  themselves  unreservedly  into  the  handa  of  Spain,  and 
by  sacrificing  their  independence,  secured  uninterrupted  tenure  of 
power.  But  they  showed  none  of  the  ability,  nor  even  the  taste 
for  literature  and  art,  which  had  given  such  fame  to  the  founders  of 
the  family.  They  became  the  abject  servants  of  the  priesthood, 
and  under  their  rule  Florence  sank  entirely  from  its  former 
grandeur.  The  line  became  extinct  in  1737  with  GKovanni 
Gaston,  the  last  of  the  Medici.  Venice  was  during  this  century 
almost  entirely  absorbed  in  its  long  war  against  the  Turks.  The 
republic  leaned  to  the  side  of  France  against  Spain,  and  was  the 
first  power  to  recognise  Henry  IV.,  but  eastern  com^^cations 
prevented  its  taking  a  prominent  part  in  western  iwlitics.  Cyprus 
had  been  already  lost,  and  the  first  half  of  the  century  was  mainly 
occupied  with  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Crete.  In  1669  Candia 
fell,  and  the  island  was  annexed  by  the  Turks.  The  war  was  now 
transferred  to  Greece,  where  the  fumous  Venetian  commander, 
Morosini,  conquered  the  Peloponnese  (1684-9).  This  was  formally 
ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  but  was 
reconquered  by  the  Turks  in  1715,  and  the  long  and  wearisome 
warfare,  as  creditable  as  it  whs  exhausting  to  the  maritime  republic, 
was  not  ended  till  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  in  1718. 
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$  8.  The  papacy  ooDtinued  to  direct  the  progress  of  the  Gatholio 
reaction,  until  that  moyement  was  stayed  hy  the  failure  of  Austria 
in  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  From  that  time  it  had  to  content  itself 
with  lesser  interests,  the  government  and  extension  of  the  papal 
states,  and  the  settlement  of  internal  disputes  within  the  church. 
It  hecame  evident  that  not  only  had  the  popes  failed  to  restore 
their  rule  over  European  Christendom,  but  their  authority  over  the 
Catholic  states  was  weakened  by  these  disputes  and  by  the 
independence  of  the  secular  powers,  Sixtcis  Y .  was  succeeded  by  three 
short-lived  popes  (1590-1),  each  of  whom  ruled  only  long  enough 
to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Clement  YIIL  (1592-1605) 
was  the  first  pope  to  break  off  the  subservience  to  Spain  which  had 
prevailed  ever  since  Pius  IV.  He  gave  absolution  to  Henry  IV., 
and  was  enabled  by  French  support  to  annex  Ferrara  to  the  papal 
states  on  the  death  of  Alfonso  II.  of  Este  (1597).  To  his  medi- 
ation was  due  the  treaty  of  Vervios  in  1598 .  During  this  pontificate 
a  great  contest  broke  out  between  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans. 
The  doctrines  of  free-will,  which  were  expounded  by  the  Jesuit 
Molina,  were  regarded  as  an  attack  on  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Dominican,  Thomas  Aquinas.  Bpain  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
latter  order,  because  the  Jesuits,  founded  by  a  Spaniard,  and  at  first 
working  wholly  in  the  interests  of  Spain,  had  now  become  more 
independent.  The  first  generals  of  the  order  had  tdl  been  Spaniards^ 
but  the  office  was  now  held  by  an  Italian,  Aquaviva.  France 
naturally  sided  with  the  Jesuits,  and  Clement  YIIL,  unwilling  to 
offend  his  chief  ally,  died  in  1605  without  coming  to  a  decision. 
Paul  Y.  (1605-1621)  was  imbued  with  mediaaval  ideas  as  to  the 
papal  authority  and  the  validity  of  the  canon-law.  These  speedily 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  secular  power,  especially  in 
Yenice,  which  had  always  maintained  an  attitude  of  independence 
towards  the  papacy.  Ecclesiastical  disputes  were  ap'gravated  by 
the  fact  that  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara  had  extended  the  papal 
states  to  the  frontiers  of  Yenice,  and  that  frequent  differences  arose 
as  to  the  boundary  line  between  them.  'Ilie  defence  of  the 
republic  and  of  the  secular  authority  in  church  affairs  was  imder- 
taken  with  great  zeal  and  ability  by  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  the  famous 
historian  of  the  Coundl  of  Trent.  Paul  Y.  did  not  hesitate  to 
excommunicate  the  Yenetians,  but  the  government  compelled 
the  clergy  to  disregard  the  pope's  edict.  The  Jesuits,  Theatines, 
and  Capuchins  were  the  only  orders  that  adhered  to  the  papacy,  and 
they  had  to  leave  the  city.  If  Spain  had  not  been  under  the  rule 
of  the  pacific  Lerma,  it  would  {»robably  have  seized  the  opportunity 
to  punish  Yoiice  for  its  French  alliance.  But  France  and  Spain 
were  both  averse  to  war,  and  Paul  Y.  had  to  learn  that  the  f  apacy 
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was  powerless  withoat  secular  support.  By  the  mediation  of  the 
two  great  powers,  a  compromise  was  arranged  in  1607.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  remained  excluded  from  Venetian  territory  for 
another  half-century.  This  was  the  first  serious  reverse  encoun- 
tered by  the  Catholic  reaction.  The  Jesuits  had  earned  the  pope's 
gratitude,  and  in  return  they  obtained  a  decision  which  pacified  the 
Dominicans,  without  condemning  the  doctriues  of  either  party. 
The  attention  of  the  Catholic  world  was  now  absorbed  in  the 
Austrian  schemes  for  the  repression  of  Protestantism  in  Grermany, 
which  received  the  unhesitating  support  both  of  Paul  and  of  his 
successor,  Gregory  XV.  The  latter  was  a  great  patron  of  the 
Jesuits.  Under  him  the  Propaganda  was  first  set  on  foot,  and  the 
two  greatest  members  of  the  order,  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Francis 
Xavier,  received  the  honour  of  canonisation. 

The  pontificate  of  Urban  Vlli.  (1623-1644)  was  a  period  of  great 
importance.  He  regarded  himself  rather  as  a  temporal  prince  than 
as  head  of  the  Church.  He  fortified  Rome  and  filled  his  states 
with  troo|Ms.  The  example  of  Julius  If.  seemed  to  find  an  imitator. 
Urban  was  imbued  with  the  old  Italian  jealousy  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  allied  himself  closely  with  France.  Papal  support 
encouraged  Richelieu  to  tiike  decisive  measures  in  the  Yaltelline, 
Casale,  and  the  Mantuan  succession.  And  at  the  moment  when 
Ferdinand  II.  had  gained  his  greatest  success  in  Grermany  he  was 
confronted  with  the  hostility  of  the  pope.  Gustavus  Adolj^us 
landed  in  Germany,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  Protestantism 
found  support  in  the  temporal  interests  of  the  {lapacy.  The  Catholics 
were  astounded  and  dismayed  by  Urban^s  attitude.  The  Spanish 
envoy  presented  a  formal  protest,  which  was  disregarded.  The 
failure  of  the  Catholic  reaction  was  thus  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  action  of  the  pope  himself. 

Urban  VIII.  succeeded  in  making  an  important  addition  to  the 
papal  states  by  the  annexation  of  Urbino,  in  1631,  on  the  death  ot 
Francesco  Maria,  the  last  duke  of  the  Delia  Rovere  family.  But  in 
the  government  of  the  states  he  met  with  great  difficulties. 
Nepotism  had  been  revived  in  a  new  form  since  Sixtus  V.  The 
relatives  of  the  pope  no  longer  aimed  at  )^litical  independence,  but 
were  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  administration.  Thus  each 
papacy  witnessed  the  foundation  of  a  new  family  which  acquired 
sufficient  wealth  to  maintain  its  position  after  its  patron's  deaths 
The  aristocracy  thus  formed  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  the  papal 
government.  Urban  VIII.*s  relatives,  the  Barberini,  quarrelled 
with  the  Famesi,  who  had  held  Parma  and  Piacenza  since  tiie  ponti- 
ficate of  Paul  III.  The  pope  was  induced  to  claim  the  district  of 
Castro,  and  this  claim  aroused  a  civil  war  (1641-1644)  in  which  the 
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papacy  was  completely  worsted.  Urban  was  forced  to  conclude  a 
humiliating  treaty  ami  directly  afterwards  died.  His  successors  are 
of  very  slight  importance  to  the  history  of  Europe.  The  great 
schemes  of  a  counter-reformation  had  perished.  Even  within  their 
own  states  the  personal  authority  of  the  popes  was  curtailed  by  the 
rise  of  the  Congregation,  which  had  been  founded  by  Urban  VIIL, 
and  after  his  death  obtained  the  chief  control  of  the  administration. 
The  only  important  questions  in  which  the  papacy  was  involved  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  century  were  the  schism  of  the  Janseuists  and 
the  relations  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  these  concern  the  history  of 
France  rather  than  that  of  Italy. 

§  9.  Savoy  owes  its  importance  at  this  period  not  to  its  internal 
strength  but  to  its  geographical  position  between  the  territories  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  duchy,  after  several  years*  occupation  by 
the  French,  was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (1550) 
to  Emanuel  Philibert,  the  general  of  Philip  11.  He  was  anxious  to 
recover  the  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  (Geneva,  which 
the  Swiss  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  Savoy  during  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  reformation.  But  in  1564  he  had  to  accept  the 
treaty  of  Lausanne,  by  which  he  gave  up  all  territories  to  the  north 
of  the  lake.  From  this  time  Savoy  tends  to  lose  ground  in  the 
north  and  to  extend  itself  southwards;  to  become  an  Italian  rather 
than  a  transalpine  power.  Emanuel  Philibert  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  domestic  government,  and  to  repair  the  evils  that  the 
foreign  occupation  had  left  behind.  He  remained  true  to  his 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  but  he  was  careful  at  the 
same  time  not  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  France.  By  this  well- 
timed  policy  of  f  eace,  he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  duchy  immensely 
strengthened  to  his  son  Charles  Emanuel  (L580-1630).  The  new 
duke  was  much  more  active  in  his  policy.  His  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Philip  II.  bound  him  to  the  side  of  Spain  and  he  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  the  League  in  France.  With  the  help  of  the 
Catholic  party  he  seized  the  vacant  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  and 
thus  involved  himself  in  a  long  quarrel  with  Henry  IV.  In  1601  the 
peace  of  Lyons  confirmed  the  duke  in  the  possession  of  Saluzzo,  in 
exchange  for  which  he  ceded  Bresse  on  the  Rhone  frontier  to  Henry. 
All  attempts  made  to  recover  Geneva  for  Savoy  proved  unsuccess- 
fuL  Before  his  death  the  restless  Charles  Emanuel  brought  forwani 
another  claim  to  the  marquisate  of  Montferrat.  This  had  been  held 
f  ince  1533  by  the  dukes  of  Mantua,  whose  male  line  became  extinct  in 
1627.  The  duke  did  not  live  to  see  the  settlement  of  the  Mantuan 
succession,  but  his  son,  Victor  Amadeus  L»  obtained  great  part  of 
Montferrat  by  the  treaty  of  Cherasco  (1631).  Richelieu  had  now 
acquired  Pinerolo  and  Casale  for  France  and  this  effected  a  complete 
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change  in  the  policy  of  Savoy.  Victor  Amadeus  was  married  to 
Christine,  a  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  he  and  his  sticcessor 
remained  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  century  as  faithful  to  France 
as  his  prede:essors  had  been  to  Spain.  Charles  Emanoel  II.,  who 
succeeded  as  a  minor  on  the  early  death  of  his  father,  was  at  first 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  and  when  he  came  of  age 
remained  in  the  closest  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  His  great  object 
was  to  secure  the  Italian  position  which  Savoy  had  assimied,  by 
the  acquisition  of  Genoa.  But  the  maritime  republic  made  a 
successful  resistance  both  to  open  attack  and  to  treacherous  plots. 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  who  became  duke  in  1675,  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Orieans.  But  Louis  XIV.  had  begun  to  treat 
Savoy  less  as  an  ally  than  as  a  dependency,  and  the  duke,  weaJry  of 
French  domination,  broke  off  the  old  connexion,  and  in  1690 
joined  the  League  of  Aufi^sburg  against  Louis.  Bis  defection  wsb 
well-timed  and  successful,  for  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  (1697)  gave 
him  the  great  fortresses  of  Pinerolo  and  Casale,  which  had  so  long 
dominated  his  duchy.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  he  first 
8up{X)rted  Louis  and  afterwards  turned  against  him.  His  faithless* 
ness  was  rewarded  in  the  peace  ef  Utrecht  with  the  island  of  Sicily 
and  the  title  of  king.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  exchange  Sicily  for  Sardinia.  The  gradual  transformatkni 
of  Savoy  into  an  Italian  state  has  had  important  consequences 
for  the  history  of  Italy. 

II.    The  Kingdoms  of  the  North. 

§  10.  No  portion  of  European  history  is  more  intricate  and 
confusing  than  that  which  describes  the  relations  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  states  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  follow  the  details  of  the  continual  and  complicated  wars 
between  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia.  But  the  period  is 
one  of  considerable  importance,  and  it  is  necessary  to  grasp  its  leading 
features.  Sweden  emerged  from  its  subjection  to  Denmark,  became 
Protestant,  and  in  the  17th  century  took  rank  among  the  great 
continental  powers.  Poland  was  weakened  by  its  oligarchical  con* 
stitution,  its  elective  monarchy,  and  the  reactionary  religious  policy 
of  its  rulers,  and  speedily  sank  from  the  great  position  it  had 
assumed  imder  the  House  of  Jagellon.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
event  of  the  period  was  the  rise  to  European  importance  of  the  great 
monarchy  of  the  Czars. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  have  noticed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  of  Calmar  between  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Sweden 
gained  its  independence  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  founded  a 
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strong  monarchy,  which  passed  on  his  death  to  his  son  Eric.  This 
prince  had  none  of  his  father's  qualities,  and  early  showed  symptoms 
of  an  insanity  which  rapidly  developed.  He  was  engaged  in 
constant  quarrels  with  his  brotiiers  John  of  Finland,  and  Charles  of 
Scedeimanland,  and  in  1568  was  deposed  by  the  former.  John 
was  married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Jagellon  and  was  able 
through  this  to  secure  the  vacant  crown  of  Poland  for  his  son 
Sigi«nund  in  1587.  But  Sigismund  became  a  bigoted  Boman 
Gatholiv*,  au'l  his  religious  policy  speedily  alienated  his  Protestant 
subjects  when  he  became  king  of  Sweden  in  1592  by  his  father's 
death.  His  uncle  Charles,  the  ablest  of  Gut^tavus  Yasa's  sons, 
took  advantage  of  this  to  assume  first  the  government  and  after* 
wards  the  crown  of  Sweden  as  Charles  IX.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

§  11.  In  Denmark,  Christian  II.,  the  last  king  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  whose  brutality  provoked  the  revolt  of 
Sweden,  was  deposed  in  1523  in  favour  of  his  uncle  Frederick,  duke  of 
Holstein.  Frederick  I.'s  eldest  son,  Christian  III.,  had  to  fight  for 
three  years  against  Christopher  of  Oldenburg  and  the  Hanse  towns 
before  he  could  obtain  the  crown,  which  he  did  ultimately  through 
the  assistance  of  Gustavus  Yasa.  He  made  Protestantism  the 
e8ta>4ished  religion  of  Denmark  in  1536,  and  lie  recognised  the 
independence  of  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Bromsebro  in  1541.  His 
son  Frederick  II.  (1559-1588)  continued  to  bear  the  arms  of  the 
ihxee  kingdoms,  and  this  provoked  £ric  of  Sweden  into  war  against 
Denmark.  The  treaty  of  Stettin  in  1570  closed  the  war  just 
after  the  accession  of  John  to  the  Swedish  throne.  Denmark 
resigned  all  claims  to  Sweden,  but  retained  possession  of  all  its 
territories  in  the  northern  peninsula,  Norway,  Skaania,  Halland, 
Blekingen  and  Jamteland.  Frederick  II.  is  famous  as  the  patron 
of  the  great  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Christian  lY.  (1588-1648)  who  earned  a  good  reputation  by 
his  domestic  government,  but  who  played  but  a  sorry  part  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

§  12.  Poland  was  ruled  at  this  time  by  Sigismund  Augustus 
(1548-72X  the  last  n.ale  of  the  great  lamily  of  Jagellon,  which  Lad 
held  the  crown  since  1386.  By  their  accession  Lithuania  and  Poland 
had  been  brought  under  a  oomnK>n  ruler,  but  the  two  countries  had 
never  been  really  united.  This  was  at  last  accomplished  by  Sigis- 
mund Augustus  in  1569  under  the  pressure  of  Russian  invasion. 
During  his  reign  Protestantism  obtained  a  great  position  and  almost 
a  preponderance  in  Poland,  and  the  king,  though  himself  a  Catholic, 
did  nothing  to  stay  its  progress.  To  some  extent  his  Itands  were 
tied  in  religioas  matters  by  his  position  as  suzcorain  of  the  secularised 
10 
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states  of  Livonia  and  Prussia.  On  his  death  in  1572  without 
children,  the  Polish  estates  decreed  that  thenceforth  the  crown 
should  he  purely  elective,  without  restriction  to  any  family,  and 
that  Protestants  and  Catholics  should  have  equal  political  rights. 
They  also  drew  up  a  constitution  which  limited  political  power  to 
the  nobles,  and  made  Poland  an  oligarchical  republic  with  a 
nominal  h«id.  The  first  elected  king  was  Henry  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  an  1  tlio  guilty  author  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  compelled  to  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
diet,  a  promise  which  he  would  hanlly  have  kept,  but  on  the 
news  of  his  brother*s  death  he  escapod  secretly  from  Poland,  four 
months  after  his  coroaation,  to  ascend  the  French  throne.  The 
Poles  now  chose  Stephen  Bathori  of  Transylvania,  who  was  married 
to  Anne,  a  sister  of  the  last  Jagellon.  In  his  reign,  though  he  was 
personally  inclined  to  moderation  in  religious  matters,  the  Catholic 
reaction  was  commenced  in  Polan<l.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  admission  into  the  kingdom 
in  1570  and  jcained  over  the  most  powerful  nobles.  On  Bathori*s 
death  in  1586  the  Catholic  party  secured  the  election  of  Sigi«- 
mund  HI.,  son  of  John  of  Sweden,  who  took  vigorous  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  and  by  his  religious  policy 
sacrificed  the  Swedish  crown. 

§  13.  Tiie  Russian  monarchy  had  been  founded  in  the  9th  century 
by  Ruric,  a  prince  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  capital  was  first  fixed 
at  Novgorod  and  afterwards  at  Kief.  But  Ruric  and  his  descendants 
possessed  none  of  that  absolute  authority  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  Russian  rule.  Their  power  was  limited  by  the 
existence  of  strong  municipalities,  and  by  the  practices  of  gnufitlng 
large  apanages  to  younger  members  of  the  royal  house.  The 
disunion  thus  caused  facilitated  the  conquest  of  Russia  by  the 
Tartars  or  Mo::;uls  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  For  two 
hundred  years  the  country  groaned  under  their  barbarous  despotism, 
which  groun  I  the  people  in  slavery  and  abject  poverty.  Gradually, 
however,  the  princes  of  Moscow,  descendants  of  Ruric,  rose  to 
eminence,  not  by  military  prowess,  but  by  a  policy  of  wOes  and 
treachery.  They  ingratiated  themselves  with  the  Tartar  rulers,  and 
artfully  employe* I  them  to  crush  the  princes  who  might  be  their 
rivals.  At  length  they  were  strong  enough  to  shake  off  the  gallini; 
yoke.  Iwan  III.  (1462-1505)  allied  himself  with  the  Tartars  of 
the  Crimea,  and  with  their  help  defeated  the  rulers  of  Russia,  the 
Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde.  Iwan  and  his  son  Yassily  Iwanovitch 
put  an  end  to  the  independence  of  the  great  municipalities,  and 
also  crushed  the  great  princes  who  had  arisen  under  the  system  of 
apanages.    These  princes,  on  losing  their  independence,  became 
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the  hoyars  of  the  court  at  Moscow.  From  this  time  Russia^  in- 
dependent and  centralised,  was  enabled  to  play  a  more  and  more 
prominent  part  in  European  politics.  Iwan  lY.  (1538-1584), 
known  by  the  well-merited  name  of  the  Terrible,  was  the  first 
who  assumed  the  famous  title  of  Czar.  He  reduced  to  snbmiBsion 
the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  the  third  of  the  great  Tartar  tribes,  and 
by  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan  extended  the  Russian  boundaries  to 
the  Caspian.  But  his  great  ambition  was  to  obtain  a  hold 
on  the  Baltic,  and  it  was  this  which  broofitht  him  into  collision 
with  the  Western  powers. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Teutonic  Order  was  forced  into  subjection 
to  Poland,  and  how  its  territories  were  finally  sxularised  by  Albert 
of  Brandenbuigv  and  became  a  duchy  under  Polish  suzerainty.  A 
similar  order,  the  Knights  of  the  Swod,  ruled  in  Livonia.  They 
had  been  for  a  long  time  amalgamated  with  the  Teutonic  Order,  but 
obtained  independence  under  Walter  of  Plattenberg.  The  progress 
of  Protestantism  among  the  knights  gave  rise  to  great  disorder,  and 
Iwan  IV.  sought  to  take  advantage  of  these  to  conquer  their 
terriUxies,  which  would  give  him  the  coveted  access  to  the  Baltic 
Pressed  by  this  danger,  the  gmnd  master,  Gh>thard  Kettler,  deter* 
mined  to  imitate  Albert  of  Brandenburg.  He  adopted  the  Lutheran 
doctrines^  offered  the  greater  part  of  his  territories  to  Poland,  on 
condition  that  the  remainder  should  be  formed  into  the  hereditary 
duchy  of  Courland  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  The  ofier  was 
accepted  by  Sigismund  Augustus,  but  the  treaty  coald  nof  be 
executed  without  a  long  war.  Sweden  claimed  Esthonia  and  the 
northern  territories  of  the  order,  and  the  Czar  refused  to  give  up 
his  schemes  of  conquest.  A  long  war  ensued,  in  which  Russia, 
Poland  and  Sweden  oontex&ded  for  the  possession  of  Livonia.  The 
vigorous  measures  of  Stephen  Bathori  forced  Iwan  IV.  to  conclude 
a  truce  in  1582^  by  which  Poland  gave  up  its  conquests  but  kept 
Livonia*  The  claims  of  Sweden  remained  unsatisfied  till  1593, 
when  a  truce  with  Iwan*s  successor,  Feodor,  gave  the  Swedes 
Esthonia,  Narva  and  Revel.  These  arrangements  were  confirmed 
in  1595  by  the  peace  of  Teusin  between  the  three  powers.  Russia, 
so  successful  in  the  south,  was  compelled  to  give  way  in  the  north- 
west, and  to  iMstpone  the  scheme  of  obtaining  a  frontier  on  the 
Baltic  coast. 

§  14.  The  key  to  the  political  relations  of  the  four  northern  states 
is  to  be  found  in  the  eager  desire  of  each  to  obtain  supremacy  over  the 
Baltic.  It  had  not  yet  been  realised  how  completely  the  great 
geographical  discoveries  had  deprived  that  sea  of  its  mediaeval 
importance.  It  was  this  which  had  caused  the  decline  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,  but  the  position  which  they  had  occupied  seemed  as 
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desirable  aa  ever  to  the  powers  which  wished  to  take  their  place. 
There  were  also  special  grounds  of  quarrel  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  and  between  Sweden  and  Poland.  The  Danish  kings  had 
by  no  means  accepted  as  final  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  of 
Galmar,  and  their  command  of  the  Sound  and  Belts  enabled  them  to 
cripple  the  rising  Swedish  commerce.  Between  Sweden  and  Poland 
there  was  the  disputed  claim  to  Esthonia,  and  still  more  serious 
dynastic  and  religious  differences.  The  northern  states  were  at  this  * 
time  brought  into  close  and  novel  connexion  with  the  main  current 
of  European  politics.  The  Catholic  reaction,  supported  by  the 
arms  of  Phillip  If.  had  suffered  great  reverses  in  the  successful 
revolt  of  Holland,  in  the  destructiod  of  the  Oreat  Armada,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  Henry  lY.  on  the  throne  of  Franco.  The  last 
chance  of  recoveriog  these  losses  was  bound  up  with  the  election  of 
the  Catholic  Sigismund  III.  in  Poland,  and  his  succession  to  Sweden 
on  the  death  of  his  father  John.  He  had  the  enthuuastic  support 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  Hapsburgs  of  Spain  and  Austria.  Philip  11. 
hoped,  with  the  aid\)f  Sweden,  to  revive  Spanish  commerce  in  the 
Baltic,  and  to  strike  a  fresh  blow  from  the  north  against  England 
and  the  revolted  Netherlands.  Against  these  Spamsh-Catholio 
schemes  all  the  hostile  interests  centred  round  the  champion  of 
Swedish  Protestantism,  Charles  of  Soedermanland.  The  decision  of 
the  great  European  question  depended  upon  the  struggle  between 
Charles  and  Sigismund,  which  was  decided  by  the  battle  of 
Stadgebro  in  1598.  Charles  obtained  the  supreme  government  of 
Sweden,  and  in  1601  received  the  crown,  which  was  declared 
hereditary  in  his  descendants  both  male  and  female.  Charles  IX. 
is  the  second  founder  of  the  Swedish  monarchy  on  a  Protestant 
basis.  The  work  of  Gustavus  Vasa  had  been  undone  during  the 
Rubied  reigns  of  Eric,  John  and  Sigismund.  The  nobles  had 
regained  the  independence  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  time 
of  the  Union.  The  military,  naval  and  commercial  organisation  of 
the  first  Vasa  had  fallen  to  pieces.  All  this  was  now  altered. 
The  nobles  were  reduced  into  subjection  to  the  crown,  and  those 
who  had  supported  Sigismund  were  punished  with  relentless 
severity.  Measures  were  taken  to  revive  the  internal  wel&re  of 
Sweden.  But  Charles  IX.  was  interrupted  in  his  beneficent  work 
by  a  renewed  Danish  War.  Christian  IV,  of  Denmark  considered 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  the  renewal  of  claims  which  had 
been  temporarily  renounced  in  the  treaty  of  Stettin.  In  1611  he 
besieged  and  took  Calmar.  Charles  IX.  died  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  and  left  the  crown  to  his  famous  son,  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  young  king  was  eager  for  military  glory,  but  his  first 
war  was  not  successful.    The  Danes  took  one  town  after  another. 
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and  when  peace  was  made  in  1613,  Sweden  had  to  purchase  the 
restoration  of  these  conquests  with  a  large  brihe.  Elfsborg,  the  only 
point  of  importance  which  the  Swedes  held  on  the  north  sea,  was 
left  in  Danish  hands  as  a  security. 

§  16.  The  Danish  war  was  of  comparatively  slight  importance  by 
the  side  of  contemporary  events  in  Uussia,  whither  the  main  interest 
of  northern  politics  had  transferred  itself.  Iwan  the  Terrible  had 
been  succeeded  in  1584  by  his  eldest  son  Feodor,  who  was  devoid 
both  of  his  father's  eneigy  and  his  vices.  The  government  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  Boris  Ckxiunof,  who 
aimed  at  securing  the  succession  to  himself.  Demetrius,  the  Czar's 
brother,  and  his  sister,  were  got  rid  of  by  poison.  With  Feeder's 
death  in  1598,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Ruric  came  to  an  end. 
Boris  Godunof  now  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  ambition  a;nd  his  crimes, 
and  became  Czar.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  his  ill-gotten 
power  in  peace.  A  pretender  appeared,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
brother  of  the  late  Czar,  and  who  is  known  to  fame  as  the  False 
Demetrius.  He  applied  for  aid  to  Poland,  married  a  Polish  wife, 
and  offered  to  become  a  Koman  Catholic.  Sigismund  IIL  eagerly 
grasped  at  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  in  Russia  some  compensa- 
tion for  his  loss  of  Sweden*  Demetrius  marched  into  Russia, 
where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people  and  placed  upon  the  throne. 
Boris  Godunof,  overwhelmed  with  remorse  for  his  fhiitless  crime, 
died  in  the  moment  of  defeat  (1603).  But  the  establishment  of 
Polisli  influence  in  Russia  was  a  serious  danger  to  Sweden.  Charles 
IX.  allied  himself  with  the  leader  of  the  party  opposed  to 
Demetrius,  Vassily  Shouisky,  a  distant  relative  of  the  main  line  of 
Ruric.  A  revolution  was  successfully  conducted  in  Moscow,  in 
which  the  pretender  perished  and  Shouisky  became  Czar  (1606).  He 
at  once  made  important  cessions  of  territory  to  Charies  IX.,  in  return 
for  which  he  obtained  the  support  of  a  Swedish  army.  But  the 
Poles  were  not  inclined  to  submit  to  this  reverse.  A  new  pretender, 
the  second  False  Demetrius,  was  brought  forward  and  supported  by  a 
large  Polish  force.  The  quarrel  between  Sweden  and  Poland  was 
thus  transferred  altogether  to  Russian  soiL  In  1610  the  Poles  took 
Moscow,  drove  Vassily  Shouisky  from  the  throne  to  a  cloister,  and 
compelled  the  election  of  Ladislaus,  Sigismund's  son.  The  danger 
of  the  union  of  Poland  and  Russia  roused  the  Swedish  king  to  make 
great  efforts.  His  troops  took  Novgorod,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
confer  the  crown  of  the  Czars  upon  Charles  Philip,  the  younger 
brother  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Thus  the  contest  between  Charles 
and  Sigismund  took  a  new  phase :  it  was  no  longer  a  question  as 
to  which  should  rule  in  Sweden,  but  whether  Russia  should  be 
annexed  to.  Sweden  or  to  Poland.    The  Poles  had  the  capital  and 
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tlie  best  of  the  position,  and  might  have  proved  successful  but  for 
Sigismund's  ambition  to  become  Czar  himself  instead  of  his  son. 
As  it  was,  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  dynasties  were  foiled  by  the 
rise  of  a  patriotic  party  in  Russia,  which  determined  to  submit  to 
no  foreign  rule,  and  in  1613  elected  Michael  Romanof,  the  ancestor 
of  the  later  Russian  Gssars.  But  the  war  was  by  no  means  ended 
by  this  election.  liussia  had  to  purchase  its  independence  by  large 
cessions  of  territory  to  the  two  powers  whom  intenal  dissensioDB 
had  introduced.  In  1617  peace  was  made  with  Sweden,  and  a 
truce  for  fourteen  years  with  Poland.  Before  the  expiration  of  the 
truce,  ^gismund  III.,  whose  religious  policy  had  caused  such 
disturbances  in  northern  Europe,  died  in  1632,  leaving  the  Polish 
crown  to  his  son  Ladislaus.  The  Russians  seized  the  opportunity 
to  renew  the  war  against  Poland,  but  they  were  defeated,  and  in 
1634  peace  was  made  on  the  same  terms  as  the  truce  of  1617. 

§  16.  Gustavus  Adolphus  triumphantly  announced  to  his  estates 
the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  Russia,  and  declared  that  that  enemy 
could  not  launch  a  single  boat  on  the  Baltic  without  the  leave  of 
Sweden.  He  now  devoted  himself  for  a  time  to  domestic  govern- 
ment. The  nobles  were  compelled  to  fulfil  their  military  dnUes, 
the  neglect  of  which  had  caused  the  disasters  of  the  Danish  «ar. 
Constitutional  institutions  were  established  and  regulated,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  power  of  the  crown  was  secured.  The  financial 
system  was  reorganised.  All  the  time  Gustavus  was  watching 
closely  the  course  of  afluedrs  in  Germany,  where  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  broke  out  in  1618.  He  was  enthusiastic  for  the  success  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  he  married  the  sister  of  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  one  of  the  chief  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany. 
In  1620  the  war  against  Poland  began  afresh.  Sigismund  III. 
was  anxious  to  obtain  Esthonia,  even  if  he  could  not  get  the 
Swedish  crown.  But  Gustavus  speedily  took  the  aggressive  and 
carried  the  war  into  the  Polish  territory  of  Livonia.  It  was  in 
these  campaigns  that  he  developed  the  military  ability  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  displayed  on  a  wider  stage.  In  1624  he  was 
anxious  to  interfere  in  Germany,  but  had  to  give  way  to  the  more 
sanguine  schemes  of  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark.  He  continued  the 
Polish  war,  which  served  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Protestants, 
because  Sigismund  III.  received  support  from  his  ally  the  emperor. 
At  last  the  failure  of  the  Danish  king  and  the  peace  of  Liibeck 
opened  the  way  for  Swedish  intervention  in  the  European  war. 
Walle^stein*s  schemes  for  establishing  the  imperial  power  on  the 
Baltic  threatened  the  most  vital  interests  of  Sweden.  French 
mediation  enabled  Gustavus  to  conclude  the  truce  of  Altmark  with 
Poland,  by  which  he  obtained  almost  the  whole  of  Livonia  and  gresit 
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part  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  1629  he  landed  in  Pomeranla  and 
commenced  those  brilliant  campaigns  which  completely  changed 
the  aspect  of  European  politics  and  secured  him  everlasting  fame, 
and  which  were  closed  by  his  premature  but  glorious  death  on  the 
field  of  Ltitzen  (1632). 

§  17.  The  Swedish  crown  now  passed  to  Gustayus'  infant  daughter, 
Christina.  During  her  minority  an  oligarchical  government  was 
established,  with  the  chancellor  Ozenstiem  as  its  head.  The 
domestic  policy  of  GhistaTus  was  continued,  but  the  government 
was  mainly  occupied  with  the  European  war.  The  alliances  with 
France  and  the  German  princes  were  renewed,  and  in  1635  the 
prolongation  of  the  truce  with  Poland  was  purchased  by  the  cession 
of  that  part  of  Polish  Prussia  which  Gustavus  had  obtained  in  1629. 
Livonia  was  left^in  the  hands  of  Sweden.  While  the  Swedes  were 
busied  with  military  operations  in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  manifest  hostility  of  Christian  lY.  of 
Denmark.  It  was  determined  to  anticipate  an  invasion  of  Sweden 
by  attacking  Denmark,  and  Torstenson  was  recalled  to  conduct  the 
campaign.  So  unprepared  were  the  Danes  for  defence,  and  so 
weakened  was  their  kingdom  by  the  independence  of  the  nobles, 
that  no  resistance  could  be  made.  Christian  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Bromsebro  in  1645.  By  this, 
Swedish  vessels  were  freed  from  the  tolls  which  the  Danes 
levied  in  the  Sound,  and  Denmark  ceded  Oesel,  Halland,  Jam- 
teland  and  the  island  of  Gk)thland.  Three  years  later  the  Thirty 
Years*  War  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  W^estphalia,  and  the 
scheme  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  establish  Swedish  supremacy 
over  the  Baltic  was  realised  by  the  acquisition  of  the  greater  part 
of  Pomerania. 

Christina  had  personally  undertaken  the  government  in  1644  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  She  had  received  an  education  which  fitted 
her  for  the  performance  of  a  man*B  duties,  and  she  displayed  great 
talent  and  inclination  for  business.  She  possessed  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  languages  and  literature,  and  took  great  interest  in 
philosophical  and  theological  questions.  Grotius,  Yossius,  and 
Descartes  were  among  the  distinguished  men  who  were  attracted  to 
her  court  at  Stockholm.  It  was  of  great  importance  that  she 
should  have  an  heir,  and  the  Swedes  urged  her  to  marry  her  cousin, 
Charles  Gustavus  of  ZweibrUcken,  son  of  a  sister  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  But  Christina  refused  to  take  a  husband,  and  compelled 
the  states,  against  their  will,  to  recognise  her  cousin  as  her  heir. 
Soon  afterwards  her  religious  belief  was  shaken  by  her  philosophical 
researches,  and  at  last  she  determined  to  escape  from  doubts  by 
adopting  Roman  Catholidsm.    But  the  constitution  of  Sweden  under 
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the  Yasas  was  based  upon  Protestantism,  and  the  country  could 
never  submit  to  a  Oatholio  queen.  Christina  made  up  her  mind  to 
abdicate,  and  carried  out  her  resolution  with  characteristic  obstinacy. 
The  extravagance  of  her  government  had  proved  almost  as 
expensive  as  the  recent  war,  and  this  may  have  made  her  subjects 
less  unwilling  to  part  with  her.  After  making  arrangements  for 
receiving  a  liberal  pension  and  freeing  herself  from  the  crown  debts, 
she  left  Sweden  in  1654,  and  soon  afterwards  publicly  declared 
herself  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism.  After  spending  several 
years  in  travelling  about  Europe,  she  ultimately  settled  in  Rome, 
where  she  surrounded  herself  with  literary  society,  and  where  she 
died  in  1689.  Her  eccentric  character,  her  abdication  while  in  the 
prime  of  life,  her  subsequent  adventures  and  literary  tastes  have 
combined  to  give  her  a  reputation  which  her  actions  hardly 
deserved. 

§  18.  The  crown  which  Christina  had  so  lightly  parted  with  passed 
to  her  cousin  Charles  X.,  **  the  Pynrhus  of  the  North."  His  reign 
lasted  barely  six  years,  but  during  that  period  his  ambition  gave  rise 
to  a  turmoil  in  which  all  the  northern  states  were  involved,  and  which 
was  watched  with  interest  by  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  the  general 
confusion,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  one  power  which  was  consistent  in 
aim  though  not  in  conduct.  This  was  Brandenburg,  where  Frederick 
William,  the  Great  Elector,  had  begun  to  rule  in  1640.  He  found 
his  territories  in  the  most  deplorabloj  condition,  caused  mainly  by 
the  vacillating  policy  of  his  father  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  The 
various  provinces  were  under  no  common  government,  and  the 
duchy  of  Prussia,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  electoral 
line  in  1611  was  still  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Poland.  To  rid 
himself  of  this  suzerainty  was  one  of  the  elector's  chief  objects.  He 
was  naturally  opposed  to  Sweden,  because  he  had  a  valid  claim  to 
Pomerania,  of  which  only  part  had  been  given  him  by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  Though  he  had  received  ample  compensation  for  the 
part  which  had  been  ceded  to  Sweden,  he  never  relinquished  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  whole  province.  He,  too,  was  ambitious  to 
secure  that  dominnnt  position  on  the  Baltic  which  was  the  common 
aim  of  all  the  northern  states.  But  the  independence  of  Prussia 
was  a  more  immediate  and  feasible  object,  and  it  was  this  that 
regulated  his  policy  in  these  years.  At  first  he  remained  neutral, 
then  he  joined  Poland  against  Sweden,  then  he  made  a  close  alliance 
with  the  latter  power,  and  finally  deserted  it.  These  abrupt  but  well- 
timed  variations  of  policy  were  attended  with  complete  success. 

Charles  X.  had  served  under  Torstenson  in  the  later  years  of  the 
great  war,  and  was  anxious  to  find  a  field  on  which  to  display  the 
military  ability  which  he  had  thus  acquired.     He  determined  to 
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complete  the  Swedish  ascendancy  on  the  Baltic,  towarda  which 
great  strides  had  been  already  made.  There  were  three  states  which 
he  might  attack ;  Poland,  the  old  rival  of  Sweden,  which  was  now 
ruled  by  John  Gasimir,  the  second  son  of  Sigismund  III. ;  Deimiark, 
which  held  the  entrances  into  tlie  Baltic ;  and  Brandenburg,  whose 
territories  separated  the  Swedish  possessions  in  Pomcrania  and 
Livonia.  The  question  as  to  which  should  be  invaded  depended  on  the 
first  pretext  for  war,  and  this  was  afforded  by  Poland.  John  Gisiroir, 
who  maintained  the  right  to  the  Swedish  crown  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  house  Yaaa,  refused  to  recognise  Charles.  Poland  was  already 
hampered  by  a  war  with  Russia  and  offered  an  easy  prey.  In  1651 
Alexis,  the  second  Czar  of  the  Romanof  line,  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  quarrel  between  Poland  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  to 
recover  the  territories  extorted  from  Russia  in  1 617  and  to  invade 
Lithuania.  In  1656  three  Swedish  armies  invaded  Poland  and  can  ied 
all  before  them.  John  Casimir  fled  to  Silesia.  After  a  campaign  that 
resembled  a  triumphal  progress,  Charles  X.  found  himself  complete 
master  of  Poland.  This  sudden  success  roused  the  misgivings  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  refused  to  ally  himself  with  Sweden, 
and  hoped  to  see  the  two  powers  destroy  each  other.  He  now 
prepared  for  war  in  the  interests  of  Poland,  but  Charles,  with 
marvellous  rapidity,  was  upon  him  before  he  could  move.  The 
Swedish  invasion  forced  Frederick  William  to  conclude  the  treaty 
of  Ednigsberg  (Jan.  1666),  by  which  he  agreed  to  hold  Prussia  of 
Sweden,  as  formerly  of  Poland,  and  to  send  auxiliaries  to  Charles  s 
army. 

Charles  X.  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power.  But  his  success 
was  too  rapid  to  be  lasting.  He  had  no  real  hold  on  the  kingdom 
which  he  had  conquered.  Brandenburg  was  only  his  ally  by 
compulsion,  and  could  not  be  trusted.  The  Russians  regarded  the 
Swedish  victories  as  an  obstacle  to  their  oMm  advance,  and  were 
as  ready  to  fight  the  Swedes  as  the  Poles.  The  Dutch  were  afraid 
of  the  Swedish  power  on  the  Baltic,  as  danjeruns  to  tlieir  commerce. 
The  empercr  had  good  cause  to  hate  and  frar  the  Swedish  king,  and 
prepared  to  resist  this  new  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Charles  X.'s  only 
ally  was  England,  and  Cromwell,  though  he  favoured  Sweden  out  of 
hobtility  to  Holland,  was  unwilling  to  render  any  active  assistance. 
While  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe  was  so  unfavourable,  the  Poles 
rose  against  their  conquerors  and  recalled  John  Casimir.  Charles  X. 
hurried  to  confront  the  danger,  but  found  himself  opposed  by  over> 
whelming  numbers,  and  was  forced  to  retreat.  To  recover  the  lost 
ground  the  assistance  of  Brandenburg  was  essential,  and  Charles  now 
offered  to  cede  a  great  part  of  Poland  to  the  elector.  This  was  settled 
by  the  treaty  of  Marienburg  (June,  1656).    The  combined  armies  of 
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Sweden  and  Brandenburg  marched  to  Warsaw,  where  they  com- 
pletely defeated  John  Casimir,  who  again  fled  from  the  kingdom.  But 
this  great  victory  produced  no  commensurate  results^  The  elector 
was  still  cool  in  his  alliance  with  Sweden,  and  was  evidently  anxious 
to  prevent  rather  than  to  further  the  success  of  GharW  schemesb 
The  king  determined  by  new  sacrifices  to  bind  his  ally  closer  to 
his  interests,  and  in  November,  1G56,  a  new  treaty  with  Branden- 
burg was  concluded  at  Lahiau,  the  third  that  had  been  made 
within  the  year.  By  this  the  duchy  of  Prusaia  was  ceded  to 
Frederick  William  in  entire  independence,  and  the  succession  secured 
to  his  descendants.  But  this  was  too  late  to  decide  the  fortunes  of 
the  war.  Sweden  had  embarked  in  an  enterprise  which  proved 
beyond  its  strength,  and  had  aroused  enemies  on  every  side.  The 
Russians  had  declared  open  war,  and  concluded  a  treaty  at  Wilna 
(Nov.  165G)  with  the  Poles.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  John  Casimir.  The  Danish  king,  Frederick  1 11., 
was  preparing  for  war  against  Sweden.  To  meet  these  powerful 
enemies  Charles  X.  enlisted  the  support  of  Greorge  Ragocsky,  Prince 
of  Transylvania,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  proceeded  to  attack 
the  Russians  in  Lithuania.  At  this  juncture  the  news  reached  him 
that  the  Danes,  in  alliance  with  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch,  had 
commenced  the  long-threatened  war  against  Sweden  by  a  naval 
attack  on  Qotheaburg.  He  at  once  determined  to  give  up  the 
prospect  of  distant  conquests  to  meet  this  danger  so  near  home. 
His  departure  disgusted  Ragocsky,  who  returned  at  once  to 
Transylvania.  At  the  same  time  Sweden  lost  a  far  more  importantT 
ally.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  whose  guiding  motive  was  an 
enlightened  self-interest,  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  from 
Charles  X.  when  he  ceased  to  be  victorious.  He  now  turned  to  John 
Casimir,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  purchase  so  powerful  a  friend. 
In  February,  1G57,  the  treaty  of  Wehlau  was  arranged,  by  which 
Poland  and  Brandenburg  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  against  Sweden.  Frederick  William  engaged  to  restore  all 
conquests,  and  in  return  he  was  to  receive  Prussia  free  from  all 
claims  of  Polish  suzerainty.  In  default  of  male  heirs  the  province 
was  to  return  to  Poland.  Thus  a  great  step  was  taken  towards  the 
formation  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

§  19.  Undismayed  by  these  disasters,  Charles  X.  displayed  an 
activity  that  roused  the  astonished  admiration  of  Europe,  and  fn  June 
appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Holstein.  The  Danish  monarchy  was 
no  stronger  than  in  1644,  and  no  preparations  had  been  made  for 
defence.  The  mainland  provinces,  Holstein,  Schleswig  and  Jut- 
land, were  speedily  overrun.  But  the  main  strength  of  the  Danes 
lay  in  their  islands,  and  the  winter  was  now  far  advanced.    Charles 
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decided  on  a  danng  moTement  which  still  extorts  wonder.  He 
crossed  the  little  Belt  on  the  ice  into  Ftinen,  defeated  the  Danish 
troops,  and  took  the  capital,  Odensee.  Without  delay  he  effected 
the  more  dangerous  passage  of  the  Great  Belt  into  Zealand,  and 
threatened  Copenhagen.  Frederick  III.  could  make  no  resistance. 
The  ice  which  gave  admission  to  his  enemies  prevented  the  arrival 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  his  aid.  By  the  mediation  of  France  and 
England  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Boeskilde  (Feb.  1658). 
Denmark  ceded  all  her  possessions  on  the  northern  peninsula^ 
Skaania,  Halland,  etc.,  and  agreed  to  close  the  Baltic  against  all 
enemies  of  Sweden.  Thus  Sweden  obtained  a  geographical  unity 
which  it  had  never  yet  possessed.  But  the  treaty  was  not  destined 
to  be  observed  by  either  party.  The  Danes  accepted  the 
humiliating  terms  only  to  escape  from  the  immediate  danger,  and 
Charles  X.  was  resolved  on  the  complete  subjection  of  a  neighbour 
that  must  always  be  dangerous.  His  successes  in  the  recent 
campaign  had  enabled  him  to  conclude  a  three  years'  truce  with 
Russia,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  renewed  the  war  against 
Denmark.  But  Frederick  III.  had  now  the  assistance  of  his 
continental  allies.  The  Dutch  fleet  brought  provisions  to 
Copenhagen,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Swedes.  At  the  same  time 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg  led  an  army  which  contained 
imperial  troops  into  Jutland.  It  was  only  the  inability  of  the 
Grermans  to  cross  the  Belt  that  saved  Charles  X.  from  being  crushed 
between  two  hostile  forces  before  Copenhagen.  From  Jutland  the 
elector  marched  to  Fomerania  and  Prussia,  and  in  1659  the  Swedes 
were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  on  the  continent.  In  spite  of 
Charles*  obstinate  determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  it  was 
obvious  that  peace  could  not  be  long  deferred.  In  February,  1660, 
the  last  obstacle  was  removed  by  the  death  of  the  warlike  king  at 
Gothenburg.  The  mediation  of  England,  France  and  Holland  was 
successfully  employed.  In  May  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Oliva 
between  Sweden  and  Poland  and  Brandenburg.  John  Casimir 
renounced  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  and  renewed  the 
cession  of  Livonia.  All  conquests  were  restored,  and  the  indepen- 
dent possession  of  Prussia  was  confirmed  to  the  Great  Elector.  In 
June  the  Danish  war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen. 
Its  terms  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Boeskilde,  with  the 
exception  that  the  clause  about  the  exclusion  of  hostile  vessels 
from  the  Baltic  was  omitted,  and  that  one  or  two  small  pieces 
of  territory  were  restored  to  Denmark.  The  general  pacification  of 
the  north  was  completed  in  1661  by  the  peace  of  Kardis  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  which  made  no  territorial  changes,  but  merely 
secured  the  mutual  restitution  of  conquests. 
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§  20.  Denmark  was  left  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  by  the  treaty 
of  Copenhagen.  The  territorial  losses  were  not  so  serious  as  the 
internal  disimion  that  had  made  them  inevitable.  The  crown  was 
strictly  elective,  and  the  nobles  had  been  able  to  extort  such 
privileges  from  each  successive  king  on  his  accession  that  their 
power  completely  overshadowed  the  monarchy.  Though  they 
possessed  two  thirds  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  they  were 
exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  selfishly  refused  to  contribute  even  in 
the  time  of  invasion.  But  by  this  they  aroused  the  hostility  of 
the  other  classes,  which  combined  with  the  crown  against  them. 
In  1660  a  diet  met  at  Copenhagen,  where  a  great  revolution  was 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  clergy  and  the  burghers.  The  nobles 
were  forced  to  pay  their  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 
The  crown  was  made  hereditary  for  females  as  Avell  as  males, 
and  the  capitulation  which  the  king  had  signed  was  abrogated* 
The  opposition  of  the  nobles  to  these  measures  was  overcome  by 
intimidation.  Thus  the  extremity  of  the  evil  produced  a  cure- 
Frederick  III.,  from  being  one  of  the  most  powerless  sovereigns  in 
Europe,  became  suddenly  the  most  despotic.  The  whole  adminis- 
trative system  was  reorganised,  and  brought  wholly  under  royal 
control. 

§  21.  Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  in  Sweden.  Charles 
X.'s  death  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XL  an  infant  of  four 
years.  During  the  minority  a  council  of  regency  wits  formed  with 
the  queen-mother  as  its  heojiL  The  nobles  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  rule  in  their  own  interests.  The  domain-lands  were 
squandered  in  reckless  grants.  All  the  financial  reforms  of  the 
late  king  were  given  up.  Sweden  seemed  likely  to  fall  into  the 
very  condition  from  which  Denmark  had  just  emerged.  To  fill  the 
empty  treasury,  the  regency  fell  into  the  fatal  practice  of  receiving 
subsidies  from  foreign  powers.  It  was  the  hope  of  English  gold 
that  induced  Sweden  to  become  a  jmrty  to  the  Triple  Alliance 
against  France  in  1668.  But  the  great  master  of  the  art  of 
purchasing  allies  was  Louis  XIY.,  and  he  was  as  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mercenary  character  of  the  Swedish  government 
ns  he  was  of  England.  Just  as  he  was  commencing  his  unjust  war 
against  the  Dutch  in  1672,  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sweden* 
Jn  this  year  Cliarlcs  XL  assumed  the  government  in  person,  but 
found  himself  hampered  by  the  actions  of  the  regency.  The 
eltctor  of  Brandenburg  had  undertaken  to  support  the  Dutch,  and 
was  leading  armies  against  tho  French  in  Alsace.  Louis  now 
called  on  tho  king  of  Sweden  to  fulfil  his  engagements  and  to  effect 
a  diversion  in  Germany.  A  Swedish  army  imder  Wnmgel 
marched  from  Fomerania  into  Brandenburg  and  occupied  several 
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strong  placeB.  The  Great  Elector  heard  of  the  invasion  not  without 
pleasure,  as  he  hoped  with  this  pretext  to  drive  the  Swedes  from 
Pomerania.  Leaving  the  Rhine,  he  reached  his  own  territories 
hy  a  series  of  forced  marches,  fell  upon  the  surprised  enemy  at 
Fehrhellin  and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  them.  Following 
up  his  success,  he  drove  the  Swedes  from  the  electorate,  and 
proceeded  to  effect  his  great  ohject  in  the  war,  the  conquest 
of  Pomerania.  His  success  gained  him  allies.  Holland  and  the 
emperor  were  on  his  side  as  common  enemies  of  France.  And  now 
Denmark,  where  Christian  Y.  had  succeeded  Frederic  IIL  in  1670, 
determined  to  make  war  on  Sweden  in  order  to  recover  the 
territories  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen.  Charles  XI.  whose 
qualities  were  as  yet  little  known,  displayed  all  the  firmness 
and  energy  that  characterised  his  family.  The  Danes  landed  in 
Skaania,  hoping  to  revive  the  ancient  loyalty  of  thai  province  to  its 
former  rulers.  But  they  were  defeated  by  Charles  in  the  battles  of 
Lund  (1676)  and  Landskrona  (1677),  while  an  invasion  from  the 
side  of  Norway  was  repulsed.  But  by  sea  the  Danish  fleet,  assisted 
by  the  Dutch  \mder  Tromp,  was  completely  successful,  and  drove  the 
Swedes  from  the  Baltic.  At  the  same  time  the  Great  Elector 
completed  the  subjection  of  Pomerania.  In  1677  he  took  Stettin, 
and  in  the  next  year  Stralsund  and  Greifswald.  But  these 
successes  proved  ultimately  useless.  The  European  war,  out  of 
which  this  northern  conflict  had  arisen,  was  concluded  by  the 
peace  of  Nimwegen^and  in  1679  the  treaty  of  St  Germain-en-Laye 
was  forced  upon  Sweden  and  Brandenburg  by  French  intervention. 
Louis  XIV.  insisted  that  his  allies  the  Swedes  should  lose  nothing 
by  supporting  htm,  and  treated  with  lofty  scorn  the  remonstrances 
of  the  elector.  The  whole  of  Pomerania,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  district,  had  to  be  restored.  A  few  months  later  peace 
between  Swed'  n  and  Denmark  was  concluded  at  Lund  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen.  Thus  Sweden  emerged  out  of  an 
unsuccessful  war  without  any  loss  of  territory.  But  the  military 
prestige  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Charles  X.  was  weakened  if  not  destroyed.  These  reverses,  how- 
ever, led  in  Sweden,  as  in  Denmark,  to  a  reform  of  the  constitution. 
C'ergy  and  commons  combined  with  the  king  against  the  nobles. 
The  domain  lands  wbich  had  been  so  recklessly  distributed  under 
the  regency,  had  to  be  restored.  The  royal  power  was  made 
absolute,  and  the  council,  which  had  so  long  been  a  check,  now 
became  the  mere  creature  of  the  kind's  ^«ill.  Charles  XI.  carried 
out  these  changes  with  resolution  and  severity,  but  he  could  p^ead 
the  interests  of  t he  people.  Under  the  ne  w  government  manufactures 
tad  commerce  revived,  and  the  army  and  navy  were  reorganised. 
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The  aggressive  policy  of  his  predecessors  was  given  up  by  Charles  XL 
No  more  subsidies  were  received,  and  France  was  unable  to 
entanole  Sweden  in  its  European  wars.  This  beneficent,  though 
iBcarcely  popular  government,  continued  till  Charles*  death  in  1G97, 
when  a  new  era  commenced  for  Sweden  with  the  aoct^aion  of 
Charles  XII.  Denmark  during  this  time  had  also  an  uneventful 
history.  Chri»tian  Y.  ruled  till  1G99,  and  endeavoured  to  model 
his  court  on  that  of  Versailles.  This  ambition  involved  great 
expense,  and  the  king  sought  to  obtain  supplies  by  hiring  out 
Duiish  troops  to  foreign  powers.  His  kingdom  had  to  suffer  for 
his  extravagance,  but  less  than  they  would  have  done  from  a 
renewal  of  war.  Even  the  hereditary  hostility  towards  Sweden 
was  allowed  to  cool  dining  this  period  of  tranquillity. 

§  22.  The  war  between  Poland  and  Russia,  which  had  been  com- 
menced by  troubles  in  the  Ukraine,  was  continued  after  the  Swedes 
had  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  treaty  of  Kardis  (1661).  In  1667  a 
truce  was  concluded  at  Andrussov,  by  which  the  Ukraine  was  divided. 
Russia  received  the  whole  territory  to  the  left  of  the  Dnieper, 
and  Smolensk  and  Kiev  on  the  right  bank.  John  Casimir  had 
alienated  his  subjects  by  his  ill-success  in  war,  and  by  his  partiality 
for  France.  In  1669  he  abdicated,  and  thus  closed  the  long  and 
fiunous  rule  of  the  Jagellon  Una  The  Polish  nobles  were  divided 
into  a  French  and  German  party,  but  ultimately  their  choice  fell 
on  one  of  themselves,  Michael  WiBuowiecky.  Under  him  Poland 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  and  in  1673  the  king's 
death  produced  new  disputes  as  to  his  successor.  Ultimately  the 
foreign  candidates  were  rejected,  and  the  famous  general,  John 
Sobieski,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  He  closed  the  Turkish  war 
in  1677  by  the  cession  of  part  of  the  Ukraine,  which  three  years 
later  the  Porte  had  to  resign  to  Russia.  Soon  afterwanls  a 
second  war  broke  out  with  Turkey,  in  which  Sobieski  gained 
eternal  fame  by  the  relief  of  Vienna  in  1683.  But  this  was' 
his  greatest  success.  He  enlisted  the  Russians  against  the  Tiuks 
by  a  treaty  in  1686,  which  confirmed  the  terms  of  the  truce  of 
Andrussov.  iiut  the  allies  reaped  more  advantage  than  the  Poles 
from  the  war,  of  which  Sobieski  did  not  live  to  see  the  conclusion. 
His  death  in  1697  renewed  the  old  quarrels  among  the  Polish 
nobles.  The  two  candidates  were  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  the  Strong.  Louis  XIV.  had  always 
been  jealous  of  the  House  of  Conde,  and  though  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  French  claimant,  failed  to  use  all  his  influence  on  his 
behalf.  The  result  was  that  the  German  faction  carried  the  day, 
and  Augustus  was  elected  king  of  Poland.  To  obtain  the  crown  he 
deserted  the  faith  of  his  ancestors  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
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Meanwhile  Peter  the  Great  Had  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Czars  in  1G82.  For  seyen  years  the  government  was  exercised  by 
his  sister  Sophia,  but  in  1689  Peter  began  to  rule  independently. 
His  reign  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history,  not  only  of  Russia,  but  of 
Europe.  But  before  considering  it,  it  is  neoessary  to  turn  to  the 
history  of  the  Turks,  who  now  became  involved  in  the  disputes 
of  the  northern  statesw 

IIL  The  Ottoman  Tubkb. 

§  23.  The  Ottoman  empire  attained  the  zenith  of  its  greatness 
under  Solyman  the  Magnificent  (1513-1566),  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  One  of  his  first  acts  was 
the  capture  of  Khodes,  the  outpost  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
Levant,  from  which  the  Knights  of  St.  John  retired  to  Malta.  In 
1521  he  took  Belgrad,  before  the  walls  of  which  John  Huniades 
had  checked  the  victorious  career  of  Mohammed  the  Conqueror^ 
Five  years  later  he  defeated  and  slew  the  last  Jagellon  king  of 
Hungary  in  the  battle  of  Mohacz.  The  Hungarian  crown  passed  to 
Ferdinuid  of  Austria,  to  be  contested  with  John  Zapolya,  but  the 
Sultan  obtained  more  territory  in  the  kingdom  than  either  of  the  rival 
claimants.  In  1629  Turkish  troops  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
but  failed,  as  they  did  a  century  and  a  half  later,  to  reduce  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  naval  empire  of  the  Turks  was  extended 
over  the  Mediterranean  and  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  by  the 
enterprise  of  admirals  like  Barbarossa  iind  Dragut.  In  1540 
Solyman  forced  the  Venetians  to  cede  to  him  their  last  fortresses 
in  the  Morea,  and  Greece  was  completely  subjected  to  Ottoman 
rule.  In  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  the  Turkish  fleet  laid  siege  to 
Nice,  and  spread  consternation  throughout  Christendom,  ^he 
greatness  of  the  Ottoman  power  under  Solyman  was  not  merely 
territorial  Several  provinces,  such  as  Cyprus  and  Crete,  were 
annexed  in  later  times.  But  the  moral  energies  of  the  empire 
were  never  so  conspicuous  afterwards.  Solyman  himself,  spite 
of  the  cruelties  characteristic  of  his  race  and  age,  was  a  ruler 
who  may  compare  fdvourably  with  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
And  the  Turkish  rule,  with  its  disregard  of  doctrinal  differences, 
had  positive  merits  in  a  period  of  religious  strife  and  persecution. 
We  know  that  conquest  by  the  heathens  was  absolutely  preferred 
by  many  of  the  subjects  of  Christian  powers  like  Austria  and 
Venice.  "  The  Turkish  dominion,  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
extension,  stretched  from  Buda  on  the  Danube  to  Bussora  on  the 
Euphrates.  On  the  north  their  frontiers  were  guarded  against  the 
Poles  by  the  fortress  of  Eamenietz,  and  against  the  Russians  by  the 
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walls  of  Azof;  while  to  the  south  the  rock  of  Aden  secured  their 
authority  over  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  invested  them  with  power 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  gave  them  the  complete  command  of  the 
Red  Sea.  To  the  east,  the  Sultan  ruled  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
from  the  Kour  to  the  Tenek ;  and  his  dominions  stretched  west- 
ward along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  regency  of  Algiers,  beyond  Oran,  meets  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  By  rapid  steps  the  Ottomans 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Seljouk  sultans  in  Asia  Minor,  of 
the  Mamlouk  sultans  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  of  the  fierce  corsairs  of 
Northern  Africa,  expelled  the  Venetians  from  Cyprus,  Crete,  and 
the  Archipelago,  and  drove  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  Levant,  to  find  a  shelter  at  Malta.  It  was  no  vain  boast 
of  the  Ottoman  sultan,  that  he  was  the  master  of  many  kingdoms, 
the  ruler  of  three  continents,  and  the  lord  of  two  seas."  * 

§  24.  llie  decline  of  the  Turkish  power  commenced  even  during 
Solyman*s  lifetime.  In  1565  a  determined  attack  on  Malta  was 
repulsed  by  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  knights,  and  it  was  a  poor 
compensation  that  Chios  was  taken  in  the  next  year  from  the 
powerless  hands  of  its  Genoese  rulers.  M  he  Sultan  determined  to 
retrieve  the  credit  of  his  arms  by  a  great  effort  in  Himgaiy.  But 
the  small  fortress  of  Szigeth  checked  his  advance,  and  under  its 
walls  the  last  of  the  great  Ottoman  rulers  died  (1566.).  From  this 
time  the  Turkish  decline  becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  and  its 
causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  Hitherto  the  Sultans,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Bajazet  IL,  had  aU  been  men  of  marked  energy  and 
ability.  Their  successors  degenerate  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
The  Sultans  no  longer  appear  at  the  head  of  their  armies.  Absorbed 
in  brutal  sensuality,  they  resign  the  cares  and  duties  of  government 
to  viziers  and  other  officials,  who  rule  for  the  most  part  for  their  own 
interest  and  avarice.  Venality,  the  curse  of  Ottoman  public  life, 
spreads  into  every  department  of  government,  and  especially  into 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  rule  which  had  once  been 
welcomed  by  the  subject  races  as  preferable  to  that  of  their  fellow 
Christians  becomes  a  barbarous  and  hideous  despotism.  And  this 
internal  decay  was  accompanied  by  the  decline  of  those  ndlitary 
institutions  on  which  the  Ottoman  empire  had  been  built  up.  The 
rigid  discipline,  once  so  conspicuous  in  the  Turkish  army,  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  Janissaries  became  the  oppresson  instead 
of  the  defenders  of  the  empire.  They  obtained  the  privilege  to 
marry  previously  withheld  from  them,  and  under  Selim  II. 
admission  to  their  ranks  became  hereditary  for  their  children. 

'  Finlay,  *  History  of  Greece,'  vol.  v.  p.  6, 
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Thus  their  numbera  inereaaed  from  twelve  thousand  at  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  by  the  end  of  the 
16th  century.  The  tribute  of  children,  the  horrible  expedient 
which  had  been  so  efficacious  in  enforcing  submission  and  in  train- 
ing servants  for  the  monarchy,  now  ceased  to  be  exacted.  This  was 
a  great  advantage  for  the  cimquered  populations,  but  a  very  serious 
blow  to  the  power  of  their  rulers. 

Under  Selim  II.  (1666-1574)  the  Ottoman  power  was  still 
maintained,  not  by  the  Sultan  himself  but  by  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Sokolli,  the  last  of  the  great  officials  who  survived  the  period  of 
Turkish  success.  Selim,  who  is  known  to  history  as  ''  the  Sot," 
illustrates  the  decline  of  personal  character  and  ability  which  makes 
the  sultans  of  this  period  little  more  than  names.  His  first  act 
was  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Maximilian  II.,  leaving  matters  in 
Hungary  and  Transylvania  as  they  stood.  For  a  long  time  after 
this  north-eastern  Europe  remained  undistiurbed  by  Turkish  wars. 
The  great  event  of  Selim's  reign  was  the  attack  on  the  Venetian 
island  of  Cyprus,  an  enterprise  which  was  carried  out  against  the 
advice  of  Sokolli  by  the  inOuence  of  the  favourite  Lala  Mustafeu 
The  small  force  that  was  left  to  guard  the  island  retired  into  the 
two  fortresses  of  Nicosia  and  Famagosta.  In  1570  the  former  was 
taken,  and  in  the  next  year  Famagosta  had  to  yield  after  a  heroic 
resistance.  This  new  advance,  and  the  cruelties  with  which  the 
'i'urkish  success  was  accompanied,  roused  for  a  moment  something 
like  the  old  crusading  spirit  in  Western  Europe.  Pius  V.  concluded 
a  Holy  League  with  Spain  and  Venice.  At  the  head  of  the 
allied  forces,  Don  John  of  Austria  won  a  great  naval  victory  at 
Lepanto  (October,  1571),  the  most  £unous  and  the  most  useless  of 
all  battles  between  the  Cross  and  the  Orescent.  Selim  II.  displayed 
unexpected  energy  in  repairing  the  losses  of  the  Turkish  fleet  In 
J  573  Venice  concluded  a  humiliating  treaty,  by  which  Cyprus  was 
surrendered  and  30,0C0  ducats  were  paid  as  compensation  by  the 
defeated  power.  In  1574  Tunis,  which  had  been  taken  by  Don 
John,  was  recovered,  and  the  Turkish  power  re-established  in  Africa. 
Soon  afterwards  Selim  died. 

§  25.  Under  his  son  and  successor,  Amurath  III.  (1574-1595),  the 
energies  of  the  Turks  were  absorbed  in  a  fourteen  years*  war  with 
Persia  (1576-1590),  in  which  territories  were  gained  only  to  be  lost 
again  even  more  speedily  to  the  famous  Shah  Abbas.  Sokolli  had 
been  assassinated  in  1579,  and  the  office  of  vizier  fell  into  incom- 
petent hands.  The  reigns  of  Mohammed  III.  (1596-1603),  and  of 
Achmet  I.  (1603-1617),  are  noteworthy  only  for  the  commencement 
of  that  female  influence  at  the  Porte  which  brought  great  disasters 
upon  the  empire,  and  for  the  growing  insubordination  of   the 
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Janissaries,  who  aspire  to  imitate  the  Praetorian  hands  at  Rome  and 
to  direct  the  succession  by  their  own  wilL  A  period  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  followed,  until  Amurath  lY.  (1623-1640),  the  Nero  of  the 
Turkish  Sultans,  restored  some  external  order  by  a  reign  of  terror. 

Ibrahim  (1640*1648),  who  suryiYod  in  spite  of  the  politic  rule 
which  doomed  the  brothers  of  a  Sultan  to  the  bowstring,  spent  his 
life  in  brutal  sensuality,  and  allowed  all  the  worst  abuses  to  revive 
after  their  momentary  check.  His  reign,  otherwise  imimportant,  is 
noteworthy  for  the  ^mmenoement  of  the  fiimous  war  of  Candia 
between  Venice  and  the  Turks.  A  Turkish  squadron  on  its  way 
from  Constantinople  to  Egypt  was  attacked  and  captured  by  a  Oeet 
from  Malta.  Ibrahim  determined  to  revenge  the  insulin  but  was 
afraid  to  renew  the  war  with  the  Knights  of  St.  John  which  had 
ended  so  disastrously  in  1565.  He  contented  himself  therefore  with 
an  attack  on  the  Venetian  island  of  Crete,  on  the  ground  that  the 
plunderers  had  found  refuge  in  one  of  its  harbours.  In  164.5  the  war 
began  which  lasted  twenty- five  >  ears,  and  in  which  tho  Venetians^ 
though  ultimately  unsuccessful,  displayed  some  of  their  old 
capacity  for  maritime  warfare.  But  the  republic  was  no  real  match 
for  the  Turkish  power,  and  the  war  would  have  been  terminated 
much  sooner  but  for  the  internal  dissensions  at  Constantinople.  In 
1648  Ibrahim  was  deposed,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Mohammed  IV., 
who  was  only  seven  years  old  at  the  time,  and  during  whose 
minority  the  government  was  contested  for  by  his  mother  and  his 
grandmother.  During  these  years  the  Ottoman  power  sank  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  In  1656  the  Venetians 
under  Mocenigo  won  a  naval  victory  in  the  Dardanelles  and 
followed  it  up  by  the  capture  of  Lemnos  and  Tenedos. 

§  26.  But  in  this  very  year  a  new  era  of  Turkish  history  begins. 
The  younger  Sultana  had  been  successful  in  the  contest  for  supreme 
influence,  and  at  her  instance  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier  was 
Conferred  upon  an  Albanian,  Mohammed  Kiuprili.  Though  already 
seventy  years  old,  he  set  himself  with  determined  energy  to  the 
task  of  reform.  Everywhere  disorder  was  put  down  with  unsparing 
severity.  Discipline  was  restored  among  the  Janissaries,  and  their 
military  spirit  was  revived.  The  old  Ottoman  institutions  were 
once  more  set  in  working,  and  under  the  Kiuprili  family  the  Turkish 
empire  obtained  a  new  lease  of  life.  Not  content  with  internal 
reform,  the  Grand  Vizier  determined  to  embark  once  more  on  a 
career  of  foreign  conquest.  The  war  of  Candia  was  prosecuted  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  in  1657  the  Venetians  were  driven  from  their 
recent  conquests.  At  the  same  time  the  Turks  prepared  to  make 
their  power  again  felt  in  the  Danubian  territories,  which  had 
enjoyed  unaccustomed  security  for  the  last  seventy  yeaiBL    The 
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occasion  for  this  enterprise  was  given  by  events  in  Transylvania, 
the  principality  which  had  been  formed  by  the  Zapolyas  under 
Turkish  patronage,  but  which  had  now  passed  into  other  hands. 
The  reigning  prince,  George  Bagocsky  If.,  in  his  greed  for  territorial 
aggrandisement,  had  in  1656  joined  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  against 
Poland.  His  campaign  was  utterly  unsuccessful,  but  Kiuprili  chose 
to  treat  it  as  an  act  of  insubordination  in  a  vassal  of  the  Porte.  He 
declared  Ragocsky  deposed,  and  ordered  the  estates  to  elect  a 
successor.  Resistance  being  deemed  imposiible,  the  estates  had  to 
choose  Barczai,  a  nomkiee  of  the  vizier.  Bagocsky,  however, 
refused  to  submit,  and  applied  for  jusistance  to  the  emperor. 
AlthoH^  the  princes  of  Transylvania  had  always  been  thorns  in  the 
side  of  the  Hapsburgs,  Leopold  I.  (1657-1705)  was  unwilling  to 
see  the  province  definitely  annexed  by  the  Turks,  as  his  own 
subjects  in  Hungary  were  extremely  discontented,  and  might  easily 
be  induced  to  prefer  Turkish  to  Austrian  rule.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bagocsky  was  distrusted  as  a  recent  enemy,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  Leopold  contented  himself  with  diplomatic  intervention, 
which  the  Porte  disregarded.  Bagocsky  now  made  a  stand  with  the 
help  of  his  own  followers,  but  the  vizier  sent  an  army  to  enforce 
submission,  and  in  1660  the  last  Kagocsky  who  ruled  Transylvania 
was  slain  in  battle.  His  party  still  held  out,  and  elected  as  prince 
John  Kemenyi,  who  succeeded  in  capturing  Barczai  and  putting 
him  to  death.  With  Kemenyi  Leopold  concluded  a  close  alliance, 
and  sent  Montecuculi  to  defend  Transylvania.  Thus,  after  a 
century  of  peace,  the  empire  was  once  more  at  war  with  the  Turks. 
Montecuculi,  hampered  by  orders  from  home,  was  unable  to  conduct 
a  successful  campaign.  The  Porte  put  forward  another  nominee  for 
the  principalit)',  Apasi,  and  in  16iS2  Kemenyi  was  killed.  But 
Apasi  himself  was  dissatisfied  with  his  position.  He  saw  that  the 
real  object  of  the  Turks  was  to  annex  Transylvania,  and  opened 
secret  negotiations  with  the  emperor.  Thus  secure  of  internal 
support,  Leopold  made  great  efforts  to  continue  the  war.  Louis  X lY., 
with  that  magnanimity  which  sat  so  easily  upon  him,  sent  4000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry  to  aid  against  the  infideL  In  1664 
Montecuculi  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  commanding  force. 
He  was  opposed  by  Achmet  Kiuprili,  who  had  succeeded  his  &ther 
as  Grand  Vizier  in  1661,  and  who  was  eager  to  lead  the  Turks  to 
the  conquest  of  Vienna.  At  St.  Gothard,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Baab,  the  two  armies  met  on  the  1st  of  August,  1664.  Montecuculi 
won  his  greatest  victory,  and  the  Christian  arms  recovered  the  glory 
that  had  been  lost  in  previous  wars  against  the  Ottomans.  But  the 
victory  had  no  commensurate  results.  Leopold  was  anxious  to 
terminate  the  war,  and  ten  days  after  the  battle  a  truce  for  twenty 
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years  was  arranged  at  Vasvar.  The  imperial  and  Turkish  armies 
were  to  evacuate  Transylvania,  where  Apasi  was  recognised  as 
Prince  and  pledged  himself  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute  to  the 
Sultan.  The  treaty  excited  the  greatest  discontent  in  Hungary,  and 
certainly  the  victory  of  St  Gothard  entitled  Leopold  to  demand 
better  terms.  All  that  he  secured  was  the  continued  independence 
of  Transylvania,  while  the  Turks,  in  spite  of  their  defeat,  obtained 
accessions  of  territory. 

S  27.  This  fortunate  oonclusion  of  the  war  enabled  Achmet  Kiuprili 
to  devote  undivided  attention  to  the  contest  with  Venice,  which  had 
dragged  on  for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  1666  he  assumed  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  besieging  Candia.  The  garrison 
was  commanded  by  Morosini,  one  of  the  few  heroes  whom  Venice 
produced  after  the  15th  century.  For  two  years  the  obstinate 
defence  was  conducted  with  success.  But  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Turks  and  the  stem  determination  of  the  vizier  were  not  to  be 
denied,  and  in  1669  the  fortress  became  untenable.  Morosini  took 
the  opportunity  to  negotiate  a  peace  which  the  republic  unwillingly 
accepted.  Candia  was  surrendered  on  the  17th  of  September,  and 
Venice  ceded  the  whole  island  to  the  Turks,  with  the  exception  of 
three  fortresses,  Karabusa,  Suda,  and  Spinalonga. 

These,  successive  pacifications  only  impelled  Kiuprili  to  seek  a 
new  outlet  for  the  military  energies  of  the  Turks,  and  this  he  found 
in  a  war  with  Poland.  The  territory  of  the  Ukraine,  inhabited  by 
the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Cossacks,  had  long  been  contested  for  by 
Kussia  and  Poland.  By  the  truce  of  Andrassov  in  1667,  it  had  been 
divided  between  the  two  powers.  This  arrangement  was  very 
distasteful  to  the  Cossacks,  who  were  eager  to  regain  their  unity  and 
independence.  In  1670,  a  movement  of  the  Zaporogues,  a  tribe 
which  dwelt  by  the  mouths  of  the  Boug  and  Dnieper,  led  to  the 
despatch  of  a  Polish  army  under  Sobieski  as  general.  The  Hetman 
Doroschenko,  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  appealed  for  aid  to  the 
Porte.  He  hoped  to  become  ruler  of  the  imited  Cossacks  imder 
Turkish  suzerainty.  Kiuprili  readily  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  in 
1672  collected  an  army,  which  was  accompained  by  Mohammed  IV. 
in  person.  Siege  was  laid  to  Kaminietz  on  the  Dniester,  which 
had  to  surrender,  and  the  Polish  province  of  Podolia  was  speedily 
overrun.  The  feeble  king,  Michael  Wisniowiecky  (1669-1673), 
hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty  at  Budziak,  by  which  Podolia  was 
ceded  to  the  Porte  and  the  Ukraine  to  the  rebellious  Hetman  under 
Turkish  suzerainty,  and  Poland  promised  an  annual  tribute  of 
200,000  ducats.  But  the  influence  of  Sobieski  induced  the  Polish 
nobles  to  reject  the  treaty,  and  in  1673  he  won  a  great  victory  over 
Kiuprili  at  Khoczim.    In  1674  his  heroism  was  rewarded  by  his 
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election  to  the  Polish  crown.  But  the  Turks  had  the  advantage  of 
superior  numbers,  and  in  spite  of  another  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
Sobieski  at  Lemberg  (1675),  they  succeeded  in  regaining  the  mastery 
in  Podolia.  It  was  only  the  fear  of  a  Russian  war  that  induced  the 
Turks  to  grant  rather  more  lenient  terms  than  those  of  1672  in  the 
treaty  of  Zurawna  (Oct.  1676).  By  this  the  greater  part  of  Podolia 
with  Kamenietz  was  handed  over  to  the  Sultan,  but  on  the  other 
and,  ho  gave  up  the  tribute  and  also  restored  two-thirds  of  the  Ukraine 
to  Poland. 

§  28.  Meanwhile  events  had  been  taking  place  in  Hungary  which 
were  destined  to  involve  the  Porte  in  its  most  important  and  ulti- 
mately its  most  disastrous  war  of  the  century.  The  modem  kingdom 
of  Hungary  was  at  that  time  divided  into  Uiree  parts.  In  the  west 
was  the  narrow  strip  of  territory  which  was  held  by  the  Hspsburgs, 
and  which  was  ruled  by  a  Palatine,  usually  a  native  noble,  with  his 
seat  of  government  at  Pressburgon  the  Danube.  In  the  south-east 
was  the  district  which  had  been  annexed  by  the  Turks,  and  was 
directly  subject  to  a  pasha  at  Ofen,  and  in  the  north-east  was 
Transylvania  with  its  own  elective  princes,  who  owed  allegiance  to 
the  Porte.  It  will  be  convenient  to  call  the  Austrian  province 
Hungary,  and  the  others  respectively  Turkish  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania. 

Hungary  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century  was  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  revolt.  There  were  two  main  causes  of  discontent; 
religious  persecution,  and  the  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
national  rights  and  liberties  as  guaranteed  by  the  coronation  oath  of 
each  king.  In  most  of  the  German  principalities  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  was  followed  by  increased  centralisation  and  despotism. 
The  same  thing  is  to  be  ol^erred  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
Hapsburgs,  as  heads  of  the  Empire,  had  suffered  a  serious  diminution 
of  dignity  and  influence.  For  this  they  thought  to  compensate 
themselves  by  increasing  their  domestic  power.  Thus  one  of  the 
results  of  the  decline  of  the  old  Empire,  was  the  rise  of  the  modem 
state  of  Austria.  But  the  measures  adopted  to  bring  this  about 
were  bitterly  resented  in  Hungary.  The  office  of  Palatine  was  often 
left  unfilled,  and  the  government  brought  more  and  more  directly 
under  officials  at  Vienna.  The  Magyar  language  was  discouraged, 
and  the  people  felt  that  they  were  being  deprived  of  their  separate 
nationality.  Still  more  serious  were  the  religious  motives  for 
discontent  Protestantism  had  made  great  strides  in  Hungary,  as 
>in  the  other  Hapsburg  territories,  in  the  later  part  of  the  16th 
century.  To  repress  this  heresy  Ferdinand  IL  had  introduced 
the  Jesuits,  founded  a  University  for  them,  and  strove  to  give  them 
complete  control  of  the  national  education.    Ferdinand  HI.,  when 
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the  peace  set  his  hands  free,  commenced  a  syBtematic  persecution, 
which  threatened  Himgary  with  the  same  fate  as  had  befallen 
Bohemia  after  its  reduction  in  1622.  Leopold,  in  his  coronation- 
oath,  promised  liberty  of  conscience,  but  the  promise  was  never  ful- 
filled. Like  his  predecessors  he  had  been  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  moreover  had  been  destined  for  the  church.  The  death  of  his 
elder  brother  gave  him  the  throne,  but  he  brought  to  it  all  the  prepos^ 
sessions  of  the  priesthood.  The  suppression  of  heresy  he  regarded  as 
his  first  duty,  and  his  reign  is  the  golden  age  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Austria. 

The  prevailing  discontent  was  increased  by  the  treaty  of  Vasvar, 
which  was  concluded  without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  and  which 
bought  ofif  the  Turks  from  Transylvania  at  the  expense  of  Hungary. 
The  troops  which  had  been  employed  in  the  war  were  still  quartered 
in  the  province,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  left,  not  as  a 
garrison,  but  as  armed  missionaries  to  assist  the  Jesuits  in  the  work 
of  conversion.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  in  1666  by  a  number  of 
the  chief  nobles,  who  employed  as  their  tool  Francis  Bagocsky,  a  son 
of  the  late  prince  of  Transylvania,  C^rge  II.  But  the  conspiracy 
came  to  nothing  through  the  failure  to  obtain  foreign  assistance. 
Achmet  Kiuprili  was  absorbed  in  the  siege  of  Gandia.  Louis  XIV. 
was  at  this  time  on  good  terms  with  the  government  at  Vienna. 
The  emperor  had  early  information  of  the  plans  of  the  rebels,  but 
waited  till  they  were  fully  involved,  and  in  1670  put  all  the  leadets 
to  death  with  the  exception  of  Ragocsky,  who  was  allowed  to  retire 
into  insignificance. 

§  29.  The  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  reign  of 
terror  in  Hungary,  of  which  Lobkowitz,  Leopold's  minister,  was 
the  presiding  genius.  A  special  tribunal  at  Pressburg  proceeded 
against  the  nobles  with  the  illegal  severity  of  martial  law.  To 
support  the  military  expenses,  new  taxes  were  imposed  without  any 
pretence  of  consulting  the  estates.  The  office  of  Palatine  was 
abolished,  and  the  executive  power  entrusted  to  a  German  official 
as  governor-general.  All  the  chief  places  were  transferred  from 
natives  to  foreigners.  At  the  same  time  the  opportunity  was 
seized  to  complete  the  religious  persecution.  Protestant  preachers 
were  driven  into  exile  or  sent  to  the  galleys.  The  only  result  of  this 
severity  must  be  a  new  and  more  formidable  revolt.  Many  nobles 
and  others  escaped  death  by  flying  to  Transylvania,  where  they 
concerted  schemes  for  revenge.  In  1674  the  persecutor  Lobkowits 
was  deprived  of  office  on  account  of  his  subservience  to  France/ 
But  his  fall  brought  with  it  no  change  in  the  system  of  government 
in  Hungary  and  the  projects  of  rebellion  rapidly  acquired 
consistency.    An  able  and  devoted  leader  was  found  in  Ehnerich 
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Tdk5li,  whose  father  had  been  a  friend  of  the  nobles  executed  in 
1670.  European  affairs  were  more  iieivourable  to  the  second 
rebellion  than  to  the  first.  Louis  XIY.  was  now  at  open  war  with 
Leopold  and  had  no  scruples  about  supporting  rebellion  in  the  east. 
In  1674  John  Sobleskl  had  been  elected  king  of  Poland  by  the 
French  and  antl- Austrian  party.  Besides  France  and  Poland,  the 
Porte  also  favoured  the  movement.  Achmet  Eiuprili  had  died  and 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  Kara  Mustafa,  who  was 
eager  to  win  new  laurels  for  the  Ottoman  arms.  Apasi,  prince 
of  Transylvania,  followed  the  lead  of  his  suzerain,  and  had  also 
personal  interests  on  the  same  side.  It  was  certain  that  if  the 
Hapsburgs  made  themselves  absolute  in  Hungary,  their  next  object 
would  be  the  annexation  of  Transylvania. 

Encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  such  powerful  support,  T5k5li  and 
his  followers  took  up  arms.  Four  years  of  civil  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  insurgents  had  on  the  whole  the  advantage.  At  one 
time  Tokoli  even  threatened  Pressburg.  But  the  treaty  of  Nim- 
wegen  restored  the  balance  by  releasing  the  imperial  troops  from 
the  western  war.  In  1679  a  truce  was  concluded,  leaving  matters 
as  they  stood,  and  the  interval  was  occupied  in  negotiations. 
All  the  Hungarian  advisers  of  Leopold  urged  a  policy  of  concilia- 
tion, but  his  German  ministers  branded  them  as  traitors.  At 
last,  however,  the  attitude  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  commencing 
his  famous  reunions  at  the  expense  of  Germany,  forced  concessions 
from  the  Austrian  government.  At  the  diet  of  CEdensburg  in  1681 
the  system  of  Lobkowitz  was  definitely  abandoned.  The  office  of 
Palatine  was  revived  and  given  to  Paul  Esterhazy.  The 
general-governorship  was  to  be  abolished  for  ever;  the  arbitrary' 
taxes  were  withdrawn ;  and  offices  were  henceforth  to  be  held  by 
natives.  Still  more  important  were  the  religious  articles,  which 
remained  in  force  tiU  the  death  of  Charles  YI.  Both  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans  were  restored  to  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  received 
liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  free  towns  Protestants  might  build 
a  church  on  some  spot  to  be  selected  by  the  emperor. 

$30.  These  were  ample  concessions,  butT(5koli  and  his  associates 
refused  to  accept  them.  They  maintained  that  as  soon  as  the  fear 
of  French  and  Turkish  intervention  was  past  th^^iji  oppressions 
would  be  resumed.  T6k6li  now  married  the  widSw  of  Francis 
Ragocsky,  who  had  died  in  1676.  By  this  marriage  not  only  did 
he  obtain  great  wealth,  but  he  became  the  guardian  of  a  second 
Francis  Ragocsky,  his  stepson,  and  succeeded  to  the  popularity  and 
influence  which  this  family  still  enjoyed  in  Transylvania.  At  the 
same  time  he  drew  closer  his  alliance  with'  the  Turks,  and  the 
Bultan  nominated  him  Prince  of  Hungary.    The  emperor  made 
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a  last  effort  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Yasvar.  But  the  Porte 
purposely  made  demands  too  insulting  to  be  accepted,  and  a  new 
war  broke  out  between  Austria  and  the  Turks. 

In  March,  1683,  Mohammed  IV.  assembled  an  enormous  army 
at  Adrianople.  He  himself  advanced  with  it  as  far  as  Belgrad, 
where  he  handed  over  the  command  to  Kara  Mustafa.  At  Essek, 
Tokoli  joined  the  Turks  and  was  received  with  royal  honours. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  destination  of  the  army  was 
Vienna.  Charles  IV.  of  Lorraine,  with  the  imperial  forces,  was 
covering  Hungary,  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  Turkish 
intentions,  he  hastened  to  throw  reinforcements  into  the  capital. 
The  command  of  the  garrison  was  undertaken  by  Count  Gxmdaker 
Stahrembei^,  a  member  of  a  family  that  has  rendered  conspicuous 
military  services  to  Austria.  Under  his  directions  the  suburbs  were 
burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  efforts  of  the  defenders  were 
concentrated  on  the  city  waUs.  Leopold  himself  had  fled  with  his 
fiftmily  and  treasure  up  the  Danube  to  Linz. 

The  second  siege  of  Vienna  is  a  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  Europe.  The  Ottoman  power,  after  a  long  decline,  had  been 
revived  by  the  family  of  Kiuprili.  The  year  1683  was  decisive  as 
to  the  permanence  of  the  revival.  If  Vienna  had  fallen  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  future  of  Europe.  One  of  two 
events  appears  the  more  probable.  Either  the  Turkish  empire 
would  have  been  permanently  extended  to  the  Rhine  with  &tal 
results  to  European  civilisation.  Or  Louis  XIV.  would  have 
waited  for  the  collapse  of  Austria  to  pose  as  the  champion  ol 
Christendom.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Turks,  his 
dream  of  a  Bourbon  monarchy  over  Europe  would  have  be^ 
realised. 

It  is  worth  while  to  review  quickly  the  state  of  Europe  at  this 
crisis.  Spain  was  the  emperor's  natural  ally.  But  the  Spanish 
monarchy  had  suffered  so  terribly,  both  from  internal  decay,  and 
from  external  attack,  that  it  was  unable  to  give  any  effective 
assistance.  In  Italy,  Venice  was  the  only  independent  state  of 
any  importance,  and  the  republic  had  sunk  into  impotent  inactivity 
alter  the  close  of  the  Candian  war.  The  Pope,  Innocent  XL,  the 
enemy  of  Louis  ,XIV.,  was  devoted  to  the  imperial  cause,  but  the 
ten^ral  power  *ef  the  papacy  did  not  count  for  much,  and  its 
ecclesiastical  authority  was  narrowly  restricted.  Portugal  was 
only  too  glad  to  enjoy  its  independence  to  risk  it  by  intervention  in 
a  European  war.  England  under  Charles  II.  had  sunk  altogether 
from  the  position  to  which  Cromwell  had  raised  it.  Holland  was 
absorbed  in  watchful  hostility  to  France.  Sweden  was  too 
Protestant  to  assist  such  an  emperor  as  Leopold,  and  moreover 
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a  iake  step  would  enable  Brandenburg  to  seize  Pomerania. 
Genaany  was  as  usual  divided,  and  the  western  prmcee  were 
occupied  in  watching  Louis  XLY.,  who  had  just  seized  Btreitburg 
(1681),  and  was  planning  further  acqulsitiotis  eastwards.  There 
waa  only  one  power  left,  Poland,  ruled  by^ohn  Sobieski,  who  had 
already  earned  a  great  reputation  by  the  Tictories  of  Khoczim  and 
Lemberg.  But  then  Sobieski  was  avowedly  a  partisan  of  France, 
and  France  was  moro  or  less  openly  encouraging  the  Turks.  More- 
over, the  Polish  constitution,  with  its  unlimited  opportunities  for 
obstruction,  made  it  diiUcult  for  the  king  to  takj  part  in  a  war 
whidi  did  not  immediately  concern  the  national  interests.  Sobieski 
had  also  a  personal  grievance  against  Leopold,  who  had  refused 
him  the  title  of  Majesty  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  elected 
and  not  an  hereditary  king.  In  spite  of,  these  considerations, 
Leopold  applied  to  Poland  for  aid  and  obtained  it.  Sobieski's 
wife,  a  Frenchwoman,  had  recently  been  alienated  by  Louis,  and 
the  discovery  of  some  letters  of  the  French  envoy,  which  spoke 
contemptuously  of  Polish  venality,  and  disclosed  a  plot  for  the 
king's  deposition,  removed  all  difficulty  with  the  diet.  Poland 
promised  to  famish  40,000  troops  against  the  Turks  which 
Sobieski  was  to  command  in  person. 

Meanwhile  Vienna  was  besieged.  It  might  have  been  taken 
with  ease  but  for  the  delay  of  the  Vizier,  who  wasted  fourteen 
days  over  a  march  that  might  have  been  completed  in  two.  This 
enabled  Stahremberg  to  complete  his  plans  for  the  defence.  It  was 
not  till  the  24th  of  July  that  Kara  Mustafa  appeared  before  the 
city  with  hie  whole  army,  over  200,000  men.  The  great  siege 
lasted  till  the  12th  of  September.  Several  times  the  Turkish 
mines  made  great  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  the  city  vras  on  the 
verge  of  being  taken  by  assault.  But  each  time  the  invaders  were 
repulsed  and  the  damage  repaired.  At  last  on  the  10th  of 
September  the  relieviifg  army  appeared  on  the  neighbouring  hill, 
the  Kahl«iberg.  Sobieski  and  his  Poles  had  effected  a  junction 
with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  had  also  been  reinforced  by  troops 
from  Bavaria  and  Saxony.  Kara  Mustafa,  confident  in  his  over- 
whelming numbere,  decided  to  risk  a  battle  and  to  continue  the 
siege  ai  the  same  time.  On  the  12th  the  decisive  conflict  took 
place.  The  Turks  were  completely  defeated,  and  fled  in  confusion, 
leaving  enonnous  booty  behkid  them.  On  the  14th  the  emperor 
arrived  and  held  his  famous  interview  with  Sobieski. 

A  few  days  after  the  great  victory  of  Vienna,  Sobieski  and  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  advanced  to  attack  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  At 
Parkani,  on  the  7th  October,  the  Pbles,  who  were  in  the  van,  suffered 
defeat.    But  the  arrival  of  the  imperialists  stopped  their  retreat, 

11 
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and  two  days  later  they  won  a  complete  victory.  This  was 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Gran,  which  the  Turks  had  held  for 
aeventy-four  years.  After  these  great  successes,  which  have  given 
him  imperishable  fame,  Sobieski  returned  to  Poland.  The  Grand 
ViKier,  Kara  Mustafa,  ivho  was  responsible  for  the  campaign  of 
1683,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  unsuccessful  ambition.  At  Belgrad 
the  envoy  of  the  Sultan  met  him  with  the  fatal  bowstring,  and  he 
was  put  to  death.  With  his  fall  ended  the  great  impulse  which 
the  Kiuprili  &mily  had  given  to  the  Turkish  power. 

§  31.  The  war  between  Austria  and  the  Turks  lasted  for  fourteen 
years.  The  imperialists  found  able  and  successful  leaders  in  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  Lewis  of  Baden,  and  Eugene  of  Savoy.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  all  of  them,  like  Montecuculi,  were  foreigners.  The  great 
success  of  1683  had  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  and  the 
war  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  medisaval  crusades.  The 
empire  sent  assistance  to  its  head,  and  Venice  once  more  came 
forward  in  the  cause  of  Christendom.  Early  in  1684  the  **  holy 
league"  was  concluded  by  papal  mediation  betweoi  the  emperor 
and  the  republic  It  was  the  first  time  in  its  history  that  Venice 
had  taken  the  initiative  against  the  Turks.  Under  Moroeini  their 
armies  invaded  the  Morea,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Besides  the  formal  allies  of  the  empire,  volunteors  flocked  to  join 
the  Christian  army  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  only  excepticn 
to  the  general  crusading  impulse  was  France,  llie  Must  Christian 
King  was  eager  to  have  his  hands  free  on  the  Bhine,  and  was 
rejoiced  to  see  the  imperial  armies  occupied  in  the  east.  Without 
going  so  feir  as  to  conclude  a  formal  alliance  with  the  Turks,  the 
French  envoy  at  Constantinople  was  active  in  urging  on  the  war, 
and  French  gold  was  employed  to  support  the  armies  of  the 
infidel. 

In  1684  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Poles,  undertook  the  sole  command  of  the  imperial  and  German 
troops.  He  laid  siege  to  Ofen,  the  former  capital  of  Hungary,  which 
for  145  years  had  been  held  by  the  Turks,  and  was  reckoned  among 
the  ten  great  cities  of  their  empire.  He  succeeded  in  defeating  an 
army  which  was  sent  to  its  relief,  but  the  heroic  obstinacy  of  the 
garrison  foiled  all  attempts  to  take  the  city,  and  compelled  the 
raising  of  the  siege  after  it  had  lasted  109  days.  In  1685  this 
failure  was  redeemed,  Charles  of  Lorraine  won  another  great  victory, 
stormed  the  fortress  of  NeuluLusel,  «nd  drove  the  Hungarian  rebda 
under  Tokoli  back  to  Transylvania.  In  the  next  year  the  siege  of 
Ofen  was  resumed  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  elector  of 
Bavaria.  This  time  the  imperialists  were  determined  to  succeed, 
and  in  September  the  town  was  taken  by  stonn. 
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These  imperalist  successes  were  &tal  to  the  rebellion  in  Hungary 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  war.  Tokdli  had  experienced  the  in* 
gratitude  of  his  allies.  The  Turks,  treating  him  as  the  cause  of 
their  misfortunes,  had  sent  him  in  chains  to  Adrianople.  Before 
long,  however,  the  want  of  his  services  was  felt,  he  was  released 
and  sent  hack  to  Transylvania.  But  his  influence  had  suffered 
fatally.  Hungary  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  victorious  emperor,  and 
Leopold  was  not  long  in  making  his  power  felt.  A  special  court  of 
justice  was  erected  to  act  against  tlie  rebels,  and  the  severity  of 
its  proceedings -recalls  the  acts  of  Alva*s  council  of  blood.  The 
Hungarian  estates  were  summoned  to  Pressburg,  and  intimidated 
into  sanctioning  important  changes  in  the  constitution.  The 
crown  ceased,  to  be  elective,  and  was  made  hereditary  in  the 
House  of  Hapeburg.  The  nobles  had  to  renounce  their  right 
of  armed  resistance.  The  coronation-oath,  on  which  the  liberties 
of  Hungary  were  based,  was  abolished.  At  the  same  time, 
though  no  formal  change  was  made  in  the  relations  of  religious 
parties,  the  Jesuits  were  able  to  continue  their  persecutions  in  spite 
of  the  law.  1 1  was  computed  that  more  than  half  of  the  Hungarian 
Protestants  suffered  death  or  exile  in  these  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  successes  continued.  In  1687  the  new 
Grand  Vizier,  Suleiman  Pacha,  advanced  with,  a  large  force  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Ofen.  But  he  was  confronted  by  the 
German  troops  at  Mohacz,  the  scene  of  a  great  Turkish  victory  in 
1526,  when  the  last  non-Hapsburg  king  of  Hungary  fell  in  battle. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half  the  Christian  defeat  was 
avenged.  The  duke  of  I  ^onraine  and  Lewis  of  Baden  won  a  complete 
victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Slavonia  and 
Croatia.  These  unwonted  defeats,  coupled  with  losses  in  Greece, 
aroused  a  mutiny  among  the  Turkish  troops,  'i'he  Janissaries  took 
the  lead  in  demanding  the  punishment  of  their  generals.  I'he  Sultan 
attempted  to  pacify  them  by  sending  them  the  head  of  the  grand 
vizier.  But  concessions  only  encouraged  further  demands,  and 
the  spirit  of  revolt  spread  from  the  army  to  the  capital.  In  Nov. 
1687,  Mohammed  IV.  was  deposed  and  replaced  by  his  brother 
Solyman  II.  The  new  Sultan,  who  had  lived  for  fifty-twj  years 
in  compulsory  retirement,  showed  imexpected  capacity  and  energy. 
But  he  ascended  the  throne  imder  un&vourable  circumstances, 
which  made  it  difficult  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decline.  He  was 
occupied  for  some  months  in  suppressing  the  disorder  and  anarchy 
which  accompanied  the  change  of  rulers. 

These  events  in  Constantinople  gave  new  advantages  to  the 
Imperialists.  Early  in  1688  they  advanced  against  Transylvania, 
where  the  vassal  princes  of  the  Porte  had  so  long  been  a  thorn  hi 
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the  side  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  ruling  prince,  Apaa,  was 
occupied  in  gluttony  and  self-indulgence,  and  was  easily  induced  to 
desert  the  sinking  cause  of  the  Turks  and  to  ally  himself  with 
Austria.  A  treaty  was  arranged  at  Hermanstadt  in  May,  1688, 
in  which  the  Turkish  suzerainty  was  fonnally  renounced,  and 
Transylvania  became  a  vassal  province  of  the  king  of  Hungary. 
Imperial  garriaons  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  chief  fortresses. 
The  emperor,  on  his  side,  promised  protection  and  the  security  of  - 
political  and  religious  freedom. 

Later  in  the  year  the  war  against  the  Turks  was  resumed, 
and  in  September,  Belgrad,  the  great  Danube  fortress,  and  the 
bulwark  of  the  1  urkish  power  in  Hungary,  was  taken  by  storm. 
Hie  imperialists  now  became  the  aggressors.  In  168U  Lewis  of  Baden 
crossed  the  Danubo  nnd  invaded  Servia.  I'wice  he  defeated  the 
IHirkish  armies,  and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  capturo  of  Nizsa 
and  Widdin.  It  was  in  ^in  that  Solyman  made  overtures  of  peace. 
The  emperor^s  demands  were  too  excessive  to  be  accepted  without 
disgrace.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  new  enemy,  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  took  the  field  against  the  Turks.  They  had  been  driven 
from  Hungary,  and  the  old  idea  of  expelling  them  altogether  from 
the  soil  of  Europe  was  revived  with  great  prospects  of  success. 

S  32.  At  this  critical  moment  two  events  combined  to  save  the 
Ottoman  empire  from  dissolution,  and  to  reverse  for  a  moment  the 
fortunes  of  war.  In  the  first  place,  war  broke  out  with  Louis  XIV., 
which  compelled  the  emperor  to  divert  his  attention  from  eastern 
affairs  and  to  send  his  best  troops  and  generals  to  the  Bhine. 
Secondly,  the  Sultan  conferred  the  office  of  Grand  Vizier  upon 
Mustafa  Kiuprili,  the  brother  of  Achmet,  whose  death  in  1676 
had  been  so  fiital  to  the  Porte.  This  third  member  of  the  Kiuprili 
fieimily  emulated  and  even  surpassed  the  reforming  energy  of  his 
predecessors.  Though  he  held  office  only  for  two  years,  yet  in  that 
period  he  made  his  influence  felt  in  every  part  of  the  administntion. 
The  finances  were  reformed,  the  Christian  subjects  were  conciliated 
by  a  policy  of  religious  toleration,  and  a  new  army  was  created 
with  improved  discipline  and  a  revived  thirst  for  military  glory. 
The  change  which  c(Hild  be  produced  by  the  ability  and  energy  of 
a  single  man  is  conspicuous  in  the  events  of  1690. 

In  April,  Apasi,  prince  of  Transylvania,  died,  and  the  imperial 
party  strained  every  nerve  to  secure  the  election  of  the  emperor 
himself  as  his  successor.  But  the  grand  vizier  took  the  bold  step  of 
nominating  the  Hungarian  rebel  Tokoli  as  prince  of  Transylvania, 
and  sent  forces  which  enabled  him  for  a  time  to  maintain  his 
position  in  the  province.  While  Lewis  of  Baden  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Tokdli,  the  grand  vizier  himself  led  a  Turkish  army  into 
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Servta.  Nizza  nrm  Widdin  were  reooyered,  and  the  Turks  adyanced 
to  the  siege  of  BelgradL  The  garrison  made  a  gallant  defence  in 
spite  of  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  But  an  accidental  explosion, 
which  blew  up  great  part  of  the  wall,  enabled  the  besiegers  to 
recover  the  greatest  of  the  imperial  conquests.  The  government 
at  Vienna  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  sudden  change 
of  circumstances.  Early  in  169 1,  Mustafa  Eiuprili  strengthened 
his  army  with  reinforcements  and  prepared  for  a  new  invasion  of 
Hungary.  The  death  of  the  Sultan  in  June  brought  no  advantage 
to  the  enemies  of  the  Porte.  His  successor,  Achmet  II.,  confirmed 
the  appointment  of  Mu8ta£B^  who  was  now  advancing  against  Peter* 
wardeln.  llie  margrave  of  Baden  hastened  from  Transylvania  to 
block  hid  way.  The  two  armies  met  at  Szalankemen,  where  the 
imperial  general  won  the  greatest  of  his  victories.  The  grand 
vizier  was  killed  by  a  bullet,  and  with  him  perished  the  last  hope 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  empire  to  its  old  greatness,  llie 
victors  followed  up  their  success  by  capturing  Grosswardein  and 
by  the  complete  conquest  of  Transylvania.  Tokdli  had  been  driven 
into  Moravia,  the  young  Apasi  was  a  nonentity,  and  in  December 
1691,  the  estates  accepted  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Hapsburgs  were 
to  hold  the  princely  title,  on  condition  of  recognising  all  ancient 
rights  and  privileges.  The  emperor  was  to  receive  a  yearly  tribute 
of  50,000  ducats.  This  treaty  destroyed  all  the  ambitious  dreams 
of  TokolL  Still  he  remain«.d  true  to  his  allies  and  fought  during 
the  rest  of  the  war  on  the  Turkish  side. 

The  Turkish  power  was  not  destroyed  by  the  battle  of  Szalankemen. 
Lewis  of  Baden  was  despatched  to  the  Bhine  to  take  the  place  of 
Charles  of  Lorraine  who  had  died  in  1690.  Eugene  of  Savoy  was 
employed  in  Italy.  In  their  absence  the  command  of  the  imperial 
troops  in  Hungary  fell  into  comparatively  inferior  hands  and  the 
Turks  were  enabled  to  retain  Belgrad,  though  they  fJEuled  to  regain 
any  more  of  their  lost  ground.  In  1695  Achmet  II.  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Mustafa  II.,  the  son  of  Mohammed  IV. 
He  declared  his  intention  of  following  the  example  of  his  ancestors, 
and  commanding  the  Turkish  armies  in  person.  For  the  moment 
he  succeeded  in  inspiring  new  life  into  the  effete  monarchy.  At 
sea  the  Ottoman  fleet  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Venetians. 
In  September,  1695,  the  Sultan  crossed  the  Danube  with  an 
^rmy,  captured  a  number  of  fortresses,  and  completely  destroyed  a 
detachment  of  the  imperial  army.  In  the  next  year  he  again  entered 
Hungary,  and  at  Olasch  near  'i'emesvarcame  into  collision  with  the 
imperialists  imder  Gaprara  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  A  long  and 
obstinate  battle  ensued,  In  which  both  sides  suffered  heavily  and 
neither  could  claim  a  decided  advantage.    Directly  afterwards  the 
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elector  departed  to  canvass  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  which  was 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sobieski.  The  command  of  the  imperialists 
was  now  undertaken  by  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  was  set  at  liberty  by 
the  recently  arranged  neutrality  of  Italy.  Under  his  able  leadership 
the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  arms  was  completely  restored.  In 
1697  the  Sultan  once  more  advanced  from  Belgrad  to  the  Theiss 
At  Zenta  on  that  river  was  fought  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
century,  in  which  Eugene  won  a  decisive  victory.  1  he  Turkish 
army,  numbering  over  100,000  men,  was  almost  annihilated.  Want 
of  provisions  and  floods  prevented  the  prince  froni  reaping  the  full 
fruits  of  his  victory,  and  allowed  the  Turks  still  to  retain  IVmesvar 
and  Belgrad. 

The  western  war  had  been  tenninated  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
and  the  emperor  was  now  able  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  the  east. 
The  Turkiiih  power  was  once  more  in  imminent  danger.  The 
Russians,  under  Peter  the  Great,  conducted  a  victorious  campaign 
which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Azofl  Venice  had  reduced  the 
Morea,  and  was  beginning  to  advance  beyond  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
But  several  circimistances  combined  to  make  the  emperor  desirous 
to  end  the  war.  Charles  II.  of  Spain  was  childless  and  evidently 
dying.  The  great  question  of  the  Spanish  succession  required 
settlement,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  emperor  to  have  his 
hands  free.  England  and  Holland  used  thiir  influence  to  bring 
about  an  agreement.  In  October,  1698,  a  truce  was  ooncludedt 
which  ripened  into  the  important  treaty  of  Carlowitz  (January, 
1699).  By  tills  treaty  Austria  obtained  the  whole  of  Transylvania* 
Hungary  with  tho  exception  of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Slavonia  and  Croatia.  Venice  retained  the  Morea, 
but  restored  all  conquests  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
Poland  the  sultan  restored  the  territories  in  Podolia  which  had 
been  conquered  under  Mohammed  IV.  Russia  kept  Azof,  and  thus 
secured  a  position  on  tho  Black  Sea.  The  Ottoman  power  was 
seriously  diminished  by  the  treaty.  The  decline  which  began 
with  the  victory  of  Sobieski  at  Vienna  was  completed.  From  this 
time  it  ceased  to  be  a  danger  to  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe. 

It  only  remains  now  to  notice  the  end  of  the  Himgariftn  leader 
Tokoli.  The  emperor  had  demanded  his  surrender  at  Carlowitz, 
but  the  Sultan  honourably  refused  compliance.  The  luckless  rebel 
received  from  the  gratitude  of  the  Porte  some  property  in  AsiH 
Minor  near  Nicomedia.  There  he  was  joined  by  his  wife,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  imperialists,  but  was  released 
after  the  peace.  In  1703  T5k5li  died,  his  wife  having  died  the 
year  before. 
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ment  of  Conde  and  Uontecuculi.  §  9.  Campaign  of  1676 ;  financial 
difficulties  of  France ;  campaign  of  1677 ;  marriage  of  William  of  Orange 
with  Mary  of  Englnnd.  §  10.  Treaty  of  Nimwegen  §  11.  Greatness  of 
France  at  this  time ;  beginning  of  decline ;  the  king's  Diiatresses ;  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  IH.  The  Reunions  and  the  League  of  Auqsburo. 
— §  12.  The  cKambres  de  reunion;  Louis*  aggressions  are  unopposed. 

L13.  Rise  of  the  Jansenists ;  religions  ])ersecution.  §  14.  Quarrel  of 
)uis  XIV.  and  Innocent  XI.  §  15.  Persecution  of  the  Huguenots ; 
the  dragonnades  of  Lonvois ;  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  §  16. 
Alienation  of  the  European  powers  from  France ;  formation  of  the 
League  of  Augsburg;  William  of  Orange  is  offpred  the  English  crown. 
§  17.  I^uis*  intervention  in  the  election  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Cologne;  French  attack  upon  Germany;  accession  of  W^illiam  III. 
§  18.  Outbreak  of  a  general  war ;  enormous  exertions  of  France ; 
campaign  of  1690;  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  §  19.  Campaign  of 
1691 ;  death  of  Louvois;  naval  battle  of  La  Hogue ;  general  survey  of 
the  war.  §  20.  Kxhaustion  of  France;  Louis  detaches  Savoy  from  the 
League;  treaty  of  Ryswick;  Ia)u\s  X1V.*s  position.  IV.  War  op 
THE  Spanish.sdocebbion.— §  21.  The  succession  question  in  Spain; 
European  interest  in  it;  the  two  partition  treaties.  §  22.  Charles 
II.'s  will ;  Louis  accepts  the  crown  fur  his  grandson.  §  23.  Circum- 
stances favourable  to  Louis ;  his  own  conduct  excites  opposition ; 
formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance;  weakness  of  France.  §  24.  The 
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negotiations ;  battle  of  Malplaquet,  1709.  §  30.  Congress  of  Gertriij- 
denburg;  reaction  in  favour  of  Prance;  defeat  of  the  allies  in  Spain; 
fall  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  England ;  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I. 
§  31.  Negotiations  for  peace ;  campaign  of  1612 ;  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
§  32.  Charles  YI.  has  to  give  way ;  treaties  of  Rastadt  and  Baden. 
V.  Last  teabs  of  Louis  XIV.— §  33.  Bigotry  of  the  kinc:  in  his  old 
age ;  destruction  of  Port  Royal ;  the  bull  UnigenituA.  §  34.  Deaths 
in  the  royal  family;  Monsieur;  the  Dauphin;  the  Dnke  and  Dnchess 
of  Burgundy;  the  Duke  of  Berry.  §  35.  Louis  XlV.'s  will;  his 
death ;  general  character  of  his  reign. 

I.  Louis'  Early  Yeabs. — Golbebt*8  Adminibtbatiok. 

f  1.  Ok  the  death  of  Massarin,  Louis  XIV.  at  once  undertook  in  person 
the  government  of  the  state.  The  place  hitherto  occupied  by 
Richelieu  and  Mazarin  was  henceforth  filled  by  the  king  himself. 
The  courtiers  were  astonished  at  this  sudden  resolution  of  the 
young  and  pleasure-loving  prince,  they  were  still  more  astonished 
that  he  really  carried  it  out.  He  had  to  work  several  hours  a 
day,  but  he  had  a  real  love  of  details,  and  soon  grew  accustomed 
to  and  interested  in  his  new  occupations.  He  continued  to  employ 
the  same  ministers  who  had  acted  under  Maearin.  The  chancellor 
was  Siguier,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  monarchy.  Lyonne,  a 
diplomatist  scarcely  inferior  to  Mazarin  himself,  had  charge  of 
foreign  affairs.  The  mditary  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
Le  Tellier,  &mou8  chiefiy  as  the  £»ther  of  Louvois,  who  was  already 
assisting  his  father  and  was  destined  to  succeed  him.  All  these 
ministers  were  contented  to  stand  in  the  same  relations  to  Louis  as 
they  had  previously  to  Mazarin.  But  the  most  ambitious  if  not 
the  most  able  of  the  ministers,  was  Fouquet,  the  superintendent  of 
finance.  He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which  he  spent  partly  on 
a  magnificent  establishment,  partly  on  the  patronage  of  literature 
and  art.  He  aspired  to  the  vacant  position  of  chief  nunister. 
Louis,  who  had  been  warned  against  Fouquet  by  Mazarin,  was 
determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  had  a  successor  already  prepared 
in  the  person  of  Colbert,  a  humble  and  industrious  servant  of 
Mazarin,  whom  the  latter  on  his  death-bed  had  recommended  to 
the  king.  The  secrecy  and  almost  treachery  of  the  measures  which 
Louis  took  for  the  arrest  of  Fouquet,  show  that  he  was  as  yet 
hardly  conscious  of  the  extent  of  the  royal  power.  After  every- 
thing had  been  done  to  inspire  confidence,  the  minister  was  suddenly 
imprisoned,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  try  him.  The  trial 
lasted  three  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  court 
he  was  condemned  only  to  exile.  The  king,  assuming  the  converse 
of  his  right  of  pardon,  altered  the  sentence  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment in  Pinerolo.  There  Fouquet  died  in  1680,  tHough  many 
suspected  that  his  reported  death  was  a  fiction,  and  that  he 
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was  in  reality  that  most  famous  of  state  prisoners,  the  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask.  Louis  now  abolished  the  office  of  superintendent  and 
entrusted  the  finances  to  a  commission  of  five  with  Colbert  at 
their  head.  The  inner  council  of  the  king  was  now  composed  of 
Lyonne,  Le  Tellier  and  Colbert.  With  their  assistance  Louis  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  internal  reform,  so  necessary  after  the  recent 
disturbances  and  maladministration, 

S  2.  The  chief  burden  of  these  reforms  fell  upon  Colbert,  who  worked 
with  inflinching  assiduity.  The  first  and  most  essential  reform  was 
that  <^  the  finances^  which  had  fiedlen  into  the  same  condition  sh 
they  were  before  the  administration  of  Sully.  The  "  partisans" 
were  again  in  full  activity :  of  the  taxes  levied  less  than  half  found 
their  way  to  the  treasury;  the  annual  expenditure  exceeded  the 
revenue  by  22  millions.  The  measures  taken  to  remedy  these 
abuses  were  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary  but  effective.  Interest 
on  loans  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  by  a  reckless  breach  of  public 
fiuth.  Individuals  were  suddenly  reduced  to  poverty,  but  their 
interests  were  disregarded  in  comparison  with  the  common  welfare. 
A  large  number  of  useless  offices  were  swept  away,  and  the 
system  of  farming  the  taxes  was  abolished.  Richelieu's  Intendants 
were  revived  to  superintend  the  financial  administration  in  the 
provinces.  The  taiUe,  the  most  obnoxious  of  taxes  because  it  fell 
only  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  was  reduced,  and  the  treasury 
compensated  by  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  which  fell  upon 
all  classes.  The  result  of  these  and  other  changes  was  that  the 
revenue  was  immensely  increased,  while  the  pressure  of  taxation 
was  no  heavier  than  before.  This  happy  result  was  attained  by  the 
measures  which  Colbert  took  to  increase  the  iliational  wealth. 
Native  manufiEKstures  were  encouraged  in  every  possible  way. 
Foreign  manu&cturers  were  bribed  to  take  up  their  abode  in  France. 
Heavy  duties  were  levied  on  imported  goods,  while  bounties  were 
lavishly  granted  to  domestic  producers.  Colbert*s  whole  system 
was  one  of  protection,  and  was  attended  with  evil  as  well  as 
advantage.  The  interests  of  the  consumer  were  sacrificed  to  those 
of  the  producer,  and  the  latter  was  taught  to  rely  rather  on  state 
aid  than  on  his  own  exertions.  Commerce  was  patronised  as  well 
as  manu&ctures.  A  great  canal  was  projected  which  was  to  join 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  German  Ocean,  and  thus  to  carry  the 
commerce  between  north  and  south  through  the  heart  of  France. 
Marseilles  and  Dunkirk  were  made  free  ports.  Four  great  .com- 
panies were  formed  to  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with 
Africa  and  the  north.  Great  part  of  the  capital  was  furnished  by 
the  government,  and  the  royal  influence  was  exerted  to  obtain 
subscriptions  from  individual  capitalists.  The  French  navy,  which 
11* 
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had  disappeared  under  Mazarin,  was  revived  uiider  Goibert.  Hie 
great  ports  of  Toulon  and  Brest  were  strengthened,  and  the  naval 
power  of  France  was  before  long  inferior  only  to  that  of  England 
and  Holland.  The  only  element  of  national  industry  which  the 
government  entirely  neglected  was  agriculture,  but  even  that  felt 
the  impulse  of  the  new  activity  in  other  departments.  Although 
Colbert's  ipeasures  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
modem  political  economy,  they  were  not  ill-suited  to  existing 
circumstances,  and  they  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  France. 

All  departments  felt  the  same  reforming  influence.  The  judicial 
administration  was  centralised,  and  obsolete  differences  of  custom 
and-procedure  modified  or  abolished.  Codes  of  civil,  criminal,  and 
commercial  law  were  drawn  up  and  issued  in  rapid  succession.  A 
regular  police  system  was  instituted,  and  became  a  new  and  powerful 
weapon  for  the  extension  of  the  royiil  power.  The  army  was 
reorganised  by  Le  Tellier  and  Louvois.  Discipline  was  rigorously 
enforced,  uniforms  were  introduced  to  distinguish  the  soldier  from 
the  civilian,  magazioes  and  hospitals  were  organised.  One  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  new  system  was  an  officer  called  Martinet^ 
whose  name  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  for  rigorous 
severity.  The  bayonet  was  brought  into  general  use,  artillfry  and 
fortifications  were  improved.  The  king  found  a  new  means  of 
occupying  the  still  restless  nobility  by  the  gifc  of  military 
commiBsions  which  they  could  hardly  refuse.  The  patronage  of 
literature  and  art  was  undertaken  by  the  government  as  part  of  its 
duties,  and  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  others.  A  regular  list  of 
pensioners  was  kept,  and  among  the  recipients  of  the  royal  bounty 
were  included  distinguished  men  from  most  European  countries. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  was  founded  in  1664  on  the  model  of 
the  English  .Royal  Society.  In  1669  the  Academy  of  Music  was 
formed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  opera,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Mazario.  In  every  department  of  life  the  infinenoo 
of  the  central  government  was  felt.  The  result  was  a  forced  and 
hasty  development,  which  could  not  be  lasting  because  it  had  no 
firm  root  in  individual  energy  and  independence. 

§  3.  Whatever  were  the  defects  of  the  royal  policy,  these  early 
years  of  Louis  XIY.  are  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history 
of  France.  The  country  was  at  peace  both  within  and  withouL 
But  with  his  other  magnificent  tastes  Louis  XIV.  unfortunately 
combined  a  love  of  military  glory  and  of  national  aggrandisement. 
Determined  to  maintain  his  own  supremacy  in  Fi«nce,  he  was 
equally  determined  to  assert  and  maintain  French  supremacy  in 
Europe.  This  is  visible  in  all  his  nets  even  during  the  period  of 
peace.    The  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  in  London  disputed 
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for  precedence.  With  the  help  of  armed  retainers  and  English 
sympathy  the  Spaniard  gained  a  victory  over  his  rival.  Louis  was 
willing  to  treat  this  as  a  canu  heUi^  hut  the  feehle  government  of 
Spain  hastened  to  apologise  and  to  withdraw  its  pretensions.  In  a 
similar  spirit,  Louis  refused  to  acknowledge  the  naval  supremacy 
of  England  hy  lowering  his  flag.  Charles  TL^  anxious  to  he 
independent  of  his  subjects  and  to  have  plenty  of  money,  not  only 
oompronused  the  obnoxious  demand,  but  oonsented^to  sell  Dunkirk, 
Cromwell's  great  conquest,  for  four  million  francs.  And  it  was  not 
only  temporal  powers  that  Louis  treated  with  such  haughtiness, 
even  the  pope  had  to  bow  before  the  superior  power  of  Fhince. 
The  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  Cr^ui,  had  been  insulted,  and 
his  followers  maltreated  by  the  papal  guards.  Cr^ui  accused  the 
pope*s  own  family.  Louis  at  once  demanded  satisfaction,  and 
enforced  his  demand  by  seizing  Avignon,  and  supporting  the  dukes 
of  Modena  and  Parma  in  their  war  against  the  pope.  Alexander 
YII.  was  forced  to  make  a  most  humble  submission,  to  banish  his 
brother  from  Rome,  and  to  send  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Chigi,  on  a 
apecial  minion  to  France.  He  was,  says  Voltaire,  the  first  papal 
legate  ever  sent  to  demand  pardon. 

On  all  sides  Louis  was  successful.  In  Holland,  the  burgher  party 
was  in  power  under  John  de  Witt«,  and  always  leaned  to  the  French 
alliance,  which  was  renewed  in  1662.  In  Germany,  the  league  of  the 
Rhine  gave  the  French  king  more  real  fower  than  the  emperor. 
The  unfortunate  duke  of  Lorraine  signed  a  treaty  promising  the 
succession  to  Louia  on  his  death,  but  though  he  afterwards  retracted 
this,  he  was  compelled  to  cede  his  last  fortress,  Marsal.  It  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  Louisas  mascnificcnt  ideas  that  he  broke  off 
t^e  old  alliance  of  France  with  the  Turks,  and  posed  for  a  moment 
as  the  champion  of  Christendom.  Neither  emperor  nor  pope  desired 
the  help  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  nevertheless,  6000  French  troops  were 
despatched  to  Hungary  and  contributed  to  the  victory  of  St  Gothard 
on  the  Raab  (1664).  When  war  broke  out  in  1664  between  England 
and  Holland,  Louis  at  first  remained  neutral,  in  the  hope  that  the 
two  great  naval  rivals  would  weaken  or  destroy  each  other.  But 
as  England  had  at  first  the  upper  hand,  he  espoused  the  Dutch 
cause,  contributed  to  their  successes  in  1666  and  1667,  and  forced 
Charles  II.  to  accede  to  the  peace  of  Breda. 

Special  importance  attaches  to  Louis  XlV.*s  relations  with  Spain, 
because  with  them  are  connected  the  great  political  objects  of  his 
reign.  Mazarin  had  concluded  the  Spanish  marriage  with  the  definite 
intention  of  securing  to  the  French  king  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  inherited  this  intention  from  his 
minister ;  but  he  was  willing,  if  he  could  not  get  the  whole  succession, 
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to  content  himself  with  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  Franche-Gomtd. 
The  extension  of  the  frontier  towards  the  north-cast  was  desirable 
for  military  reasons,  as  giving  increased  security  to  Paiis.  It  was 
possible  to  brins;  great  pressure  to  bear  upon  Spain  by  means  of 
Portugal,  which  had  gained  and  kept  its  independence  mainly  through 
French  assistance.  Lfouis  offered  to  withdraw  this  assistance,  which 
was  continued  secretly  after  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to 
combine  with  Spain  to  crush  Portugal,  on  condition  either  that  the 
Infanta^s  renunciation  of  her  clidms  to  the  throne  should  be  declared 
iuTalid,  or  that  Franche-Comt^  and  great  part  of  the  Netherlands 
should  be  handed  over  to  France.  1*he  offer  was  refused  by  Philip  lY., 
and  therefore  Ijouis  continued  to  support  the  Portuguese.  In  1665, 
4000  French  troops  under  Marshal  Schomberg  gained  the  battle  of 
YiUa-Viciosa,  which  secured  the  House  ofBraganzaon  their  throne. 
§  4.  On  the  17th  of  September,  1665,  Philip  IV .  of  Spain  died.  By 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  he  had  one  child,  Maria 
llieresa,  married  to  Louis  XIV.  By  his  second  marriage  with  Maria 
Anna  of  Austria,  Philip  left  two  children,  Charles  II.  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Margaret  Theresa  who  married  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  The 
young  king,  Charles  II.,  was  from  the  first  weakly  and  ailing :  his 
death  was  always  expected,  but  he  managed  to  survive  the  centuiy. 
Louis  XIV.  brought  forward  an  immediate  claim  to  several  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  based  on  the  '*  law  of  devolution."  This  was  an 
old  feudal  custom  by  which  the  children  of  a  first  marriage  succeeded 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  later  descendants.  At  first  Louis  hoped  to 
get  his  claim  recognised  without  resort  to  arms.  But  sixteen 
months  of  diplomatic  activity  failed  to  induce  the  Spanish  regent  to 
dismember  the  empire.  In  1667  the  war  commence*.!  with  an 
invasion  of  Flanders.  Louis  in  person  accompanied  Turenne,  and 
his  presence  gave  to  the  campaign  an  appearance  of  luxury  and 
pomp  to  which  Europe  was  imaccuiitomed.  No  battles  were 
tbught,  nothing  was  undertaken  but  sieges,  in  which  the  king 
delighted.  The  Spaniards  were  unprepared  for  resistance,  and  one 
fortress  after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
campaign  of  1668  was  still  more  speedy  and  suooessfuL  An 
army  under  Condd  was  collected  in  Burgundy  and  suddenly  entered 
Franche-Comt^.  Within  a  fortnight  the  whole  province  was 
reduced,  and  Louis  hurried  thither  to  receive  its  formal  submission. 
But  these  great  successes  had  aroused  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the 
other  European  powers.  Spain  made  peace  with  Portugal,  and 
England,  Holland  and  Sweden  concluded  the  famous  Triple  Alliance. 
The  powers  which  had  hitherto  combined  together  to  resist  Spain, 
now  found  it  necessary  to  support  their  old  enemy  against  France. 
Louis  XrV.  yielded  with  surprising  readiness,  and  accepted  the 
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treaty  of  Aix-la-Gliapelle  (May,  1668),  by  which  he  restored 
Franche-Comtd,  but  retained  his  conquests  in  the  Netherknds. 
ShuB  France  secured  an  important  accession  of  strength  on  the 
weakest  point  of  her  frontier.  It  is  usual  for  English  historians  to 
attribute  Louis'  moderation  to  the  dread  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
His  motive  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  found  in  a  secret  treaty  which 
he  had  made  with  the  emperor  Leopold.  By  this,  Spain  itself  was 
to  go  io  the  Austrian  Hapsburgs,  but  France  was  to  have  the  out- 
lying Spanish  provinces.  Charles  II/s  death  appeared  so  likely 
that  Louis  preferred  to  wait  for  peaceful  acquisitions  rather  than  to 
draw  on  himself  the  hostility  of  Europe  by  further  conquests. 

IL  Fbakcb  at  thk  Zenith  of  its  Powbr. — ^Ascbndakot 

OF  Louvois. 

§  5.  From  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  must  be  dated  an  important 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Louis  XIV.  Hitherto  he  had  followed 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Bichelieu  and  Mazarin,  who  had  paid  little 
attention  to  religious  differences,  and,  had  aimed  solely  at  the 
political  advancement  of  France.  Henceforth  he  became  more 
and  more  reactionary  and  bigoted,  and  resumed  that  policy  of 
enforcing  religious  unity  which  had  given  rise  to  such  evils  in  the 
last  century.  He  was  anxious  to  crush  the  Huguenots  at  home  at 
first  rather  by  peaceful  pressure  than  by  force.  But  a  natural  and 
obvious  preliminary  was  to  weaken  the  Calvinists  abroad,  in  whom 
the  Huguenots  found  their  chief  allies.  The  most  important  of 
these  were  the  Dutch.  Holland  offered  an  asylum  to  refugees  of  all 
countries.  It  was  there  that  the  French  exiles  printed  books  and 
pamphlets  which  attacked  the  established  government  and  religion 
of  France.  Louis  had  also  political  reasons  for  his  hostility.  He 
was  indignant  that  the  Dutch,  a  nation  of  merchants,  should 
presume  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  princes,  and  especially  with 
his  designs  on  the  Spanish  succession.  The  Triple  Alliance,  though 
less  important  than  has  been  thought,  was  yet  a  menace  to  France, 
and  Louis  regarded  John  de  Witt  as  its  chief  author.  The  existing 
government  of  Holland  was  based  on  the  exclusion  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  which  had  boen  accomplished  on  the  death  of  William  II. 
in  1650.  Louis  thought  to  render  a  service  to  the  cause  of  monarchy 
by  overthrowing  the  republic  and  restoring  authority  to  William  III. 
of  Orange^  who  was  just  arriving  at  manly  age. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  detach  England  from  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  bombardment  of  Chatham  still  rankled  in  people's  minds,  and 
commercial  jealousy  was  a  fertile  source  of  quarrel  Charles  H. 
hated  his  pecuniary  dependence  upon  Parliament,  and  his  enforced 
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adhesion  to  the  English  church.  Negotiations  were  undertaken  by 
Charles*  sister,  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  the  favourite  of  the  French 
king  and  court.  She  concluded  the  treaty  of  Dover  (1670),  by 
which  Charles  II.  undertook  to  restore  Catholipism  in  England,  to 
combine  with  France  against  Holland,  and  to  offer  no  obstacle  to 
Louis'  designs  on  Spain.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  he  was 
to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money  and  the  assistance  of  French 
troops  to  crush  a  possible  revolt  of  his  subjects.  This  disgraceful 
treaty  was  kept  a  secret  even  from  the  majority  of  the  ministera. 
They  were  duped  by  a  false  treaty  which  was  only  concerned  with 
the  alliance  against  Holland,  and  this  was  not  made  public  for  more 
than  a  year.  Directly  after  her  return  from  Dover,  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been 
poisoned  by  her  husband. 

With  Sweden,  the  other  member  of  the  alliance,  French 
diplomacy  was  equally  successfuL  The  old  alliance  with  France 
was  renewed,  and  the  Swedes  engaged  to  invade  Germany  in  case 
that  power  imdertook  the  defence  of  Holland.  The  emperor 
Leopold  was  bound  by  the  League  of  the  Rhine  and  by  his  secret 
treaty  with  Louis.  Most  of  the  Qerman  princes  agreed  to  remain 
neutral,  and  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of  Mtinster 
openly  took  up  arms  against  Holland.  Frederick  William  of 
Brandenburg,  the  Great  Elector,  alone  remained  obstinate  in  his 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  cause.  He  hoped  to  obtain  from  the 
Dutch  the  territory  in  Cleve  which  they  still  held.  Thus  the 
success  of  France  seemed  assured.  Spain  was  the  only  power  that 
was  likely  to  assist  the  Dutch,  and  the  helplessness  of  Spain  had 
been  manifested  in  the  recent  wars.  Charles  III.  of  Lorraine,  who 
hoped  to  take  advantage  of  a  new  war  to  regain  his  lost  in- 
dependence, had  been  expelled  from  his  duchy  in  1670  and  driven 
into  exile  from  which  he  never  returned.  In  1^71,  Lyonne,  the 
foreign  minister,  died,  and  his  death  was  fatal  to  the  continuance  of 
peace.  Colbert  had  no  longer  a  supporter  in  the  royal  council, 
where  the  ascendancy  fell  to  Louvois,  brutal  and  harsh  in  domestic 
affairs,  and  the  ardent  supporter  of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy. 
He  becomes  t!)e  evil  genius  of  Louis  XIV. 

In  167  J  the  unjust  and  unprovoked  war  commenced.  On  sea 
the  Dutch  contended  on  equal  terms  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
England  and  France,  and  fought  a  desperate  but  indecisive  battle  in 
Southwold  bay.  But  on  land  matters  were  altogether  different 
The  army  had  been  persistently  saciificed  to  the  navy  by  De  Witt, 
on  account  of  its  military  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Orange.  There 
was  no  force  capable  of  resisting  the  French  attack.  F^ouis  had 
collected  two  great  armies  under  Turenne  and  Gond^  while  a  third 
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force  under  the  duke  of  Luxemburg  was  to  co-operate  -with  the 
biBhops  of  MiinBter  and  Cologne.  To  avoid  arousing  the  open 
hostility  of  Spain,  it  was  determined  not  to  march  through  the 
Netherlands,  but  to  take  a  circuitous  route.  A  detachment  was 
sent  to  make  a  feigned  attack  on  Maektricht,  where  the  Dutch 
were  best  prepi^red,  while  the  main  force  advanced  to  Neuss  and 
Kaiserwerth,  which  the  elector  of  Cologne  had  ceded  as  military 
depdts.  The  passage  of  the  Rhine,  which  gave  such  undeserved 
fame  to  Louis'  armies,  was  easily  effected.  The  Dtitch  could  niako 
no  resistance  to  attack  from  an  unexpected  quarter.*  One  fortress 
after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  delighted  in 
successful  sieges.  De  Witt,  conscious  of  defeat,  attempted  to 
negotiate,  but  the  French  terms  were  too  humiliating  to  be 
accepted.  Meanwhile  party  feeling  in  Holland  had  been  stimulated 
rather  than  allayed  by  the  national  disasters.  The  partisans  of  the 
House  of  Orange  rose  against  the  unfortunate  nther  than  guilty 
government,  and  compelled  the  appointment  of  William  of  Orange 
as  siadtholder.  Not  content  with  this,  the  mob  at  the  Hague  rose 
in  armed  revolt  and  brutally  murdered  John  de  Witt  and  his 
brother  Cornelius.  William  was  accused  of  complicity  with  the 
crime,  probably  on  no  other  ground  than  that  it  was  to  his  advan- 
tage.  Although  the  nephew  of  Charles  II.,  he  was  determined  to 
defend  to  the  last  the  national  independence,  and  he  infused  his 
own  dauntless  spirit  into  the  people  whom  he  ruled.  The  dykes 
were  cut,  and  floods  offered  a  more  efftrctual  barrier  than  troops  to 
the  invaders*  progress.  Already  the  first  tide  of  French  success  had 
spent  itself.  Louis,  under  the  influence  of  the  self-confident 
Louvois,  had  rejected  the  advice  of  his  abler  generals.  Instead  of 
making  a  rapid  and  decisive  advance,  he  set  himself  to  capture 
unimportant  towns,  and  weakened  his  army  by  detaching  garrisons 
from  it.  When  h^found  his  career  of  conquest  checked^  he  quitted 
the  army,  and  returned  with  the  court  to  St.  Germain. 

§  6.  The  rapidity  of  the  early  successes  had  aroused  all  the  enemies 
of  France ;  the  first  check  enooun^ed  them  to  declare  themselves. 
The  emperor  Leopold,  disregarding  all  conventions  with  Louis, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  for  the 
defence  of  Holland.  A  combined  army,  under  Frederick  William 
and  the  imperial  general  Montecuculi,  advanced  to  the  support  of 
William  of  Orange.  Spain,  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  was 
unwilling  to  declare  openly  against  France,  but  Monterey,  the 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  sent  secret  assistance  to  the  Dutch. 
These  events  necessitated  a  complete  change  in  the  military  plans 
of  the  French.  Instead  of-  continuing  their  conquests,  they  had  to 
stand  on  the  defensive.    While  Luxemburg  remained  in  Holland  to 
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make  head  against  Williamy  Gondd  undertook  the  def«noe  of 
Alsace,  and  Turenne  advanced  to  the  Bkine  to  check  the  Qerman 
troops.  Never  were  Turemie's  abilities  more  conspicuously  mani- 
fested than  in  this  campaign.  Though  he  had  only  15,000  men,  he 
handled  them  with  marvellous  dexterity.  The  elector  and  Monte- 
cuculi  marched  up  the  Uhine  to  find  a  safe  crossing.  Everywhera 
they  found  the  French  in  front  of  them,  while  they  were  unable  to 
force  an  engttgement  with  their  superior  numbers.  At  length, 
wearied  and  exhausted,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  entering  Holland, 
and  retreated  to  attack  the  French  allies  in  Cologne  and  Miinster. 
Louis  and  Louvois,  overjoyed  at  the  withdrawal  of  this  formidable 
enemy  from  the  Rhine,  sent  strict  orders  to  Turenne  not  to  risk  a 
pursuit  But  conscious  of  his  strength,  he  boldly  disregarded  the 
orders  and  advanced  to  attack  the  allies.  The  worn  out  German 
army  could  make  no  effective  resistance,  and  were  driven  from  one 
defensive  line  to  another,  till  the  whole  of  Westphalia  was  in 
French  hands.  The  elector  t)f  Brandenburg  retired  in  disgust  to 
Berlin  and  offered  terms  which  were  readily  accepted.  He  promised 
to  remain  neutral,  and  the  French  undertook  to  restore  the  Cleve 
territories  which  were  held  by  the  Dutch.  Meanwhile,  in  Holland, 
William  of  Orange  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  £uhire  of  his 
German  allies.  Nevertheless,  with  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
Spaniards,  he  attacked  Charleroi,  though  without  success.  During 
his  absence,  Luxemburg  made  a  bold  "march  over  the  ice  against 
the  Hague,  and  the  capital  was  only  saved  by  a  sudden  thaw.  The 
brutal  spirit  of  Louvois  had  infected  the  French  army,  and  during 
their  retreat  they  were  guilty  of  atrocities  which  left  an  abidii^ 
hatred  of  France  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch.  Louis  XIV.  now 
reappeared  in  person  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  brilliant  but 
rash  operatious  of  1672  were  now  out  of  the  question,  and  it  was 
determined  to  reduce  Maestricht  and  to  make  It  a  military  basis. 
The  siege  was  successfully  ocMiducted  by  Vauban,  the  greatesl 
engineer  of  the  age,  and  the  fortress,  which  commanded  the  whole 
line  of  the  Maas,  was  forced  to  surrender  (June  29, 1673). 

Thus  in  the  summer  of  1673  France  had  more  than  held  its  own 
Against  numerous  enemies.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  war  had 
completely  lost  its  original  character.  In  August  a  league  was 
concluded  at  the  Hague  between  the  emperor,  Spain,  and  Holland. 
It  was  joined  by  the  king  of  De'iimark,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The  imperial  army  had  been  reformed  in 
Bohemui  after  its  recent  defeat.  Montecuculi  was  not  agun  out- 
manflBuvrod  by  Tureone.  A  junction  was  effected  with  William  of 
Orange,  and  the  combined  armies  laid  siege  to  Bonn.  All  the 
French  etf<Mij  to  relieve  the  town  proved  firuitleas.     The  Rhine 
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was  completely  lost  to  France,  and  Turenne  had  to  &11  back  on  the 
Sarre.  This  decided  the  attitude  of  Grermany.  The  bishops  of 
Munster  and  Cologne  had  to  make  peace.  The  elector  of  Branden- 
burg showed  signs  of  breaking  his  neutrality.  The  connexion  of 
France  with  the  German  princes,  established  to  firmly  by  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Pyreneis,  was  in  a 
moment  annihilated.  Soon  afterwards  the  English  parliament, 
bitterly  exasperated  by  the  religious  policy  of  Charles  XL,  forced 
him  to  make  peace  with  the  Dutch  (Febniary,  1674).  Sweden 
was  the  only  ally  left  to  France,  and  Sweden,  isolated  in  the  north, 
could  do  nothing  of  importance.  Thus  Louis  XIV.*s  aggressitms  had 
completely  altered  the  whole  balance  of  European  ( olitics.  The 
invasion  of  Holland  had  served  only  to  revive  the  oM  duel  between 
France  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  with  this  all-important  differ- 
ence, that  the  powers  which  had  previously  supported  the  former 
were  now  united  in  opposition  to  her. 

S  7.  Fortunately  for  France,  Louis  XIV.  showed  himself  fully 
conscious  of  the  changed  aspect  of  affairs,  and  altered  his  plans  to 
meet  it.  He  ordered  the  evacuation  of  all  the  recent  conquests  in 
Holland  except  Maestricht  and  Grave.  He  was  even  anxious  to 
make  peace  with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  so  wantonly  provoked, 
but  William  of  Orange  would  listen  to  no  terms.  The  war  was 
brought  back  to  the  French  frontiers.  Cond^  was  to  make  head 
against  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  on  the  Meuse.  Turenne  under- 
took the  defence  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  against  the  Germans. 
Schombeig  was  sent  to  protect  Rouasillon  from  a  threatened  Spanish 
invasion.  Bur  while  taking  these  measures  to  defend  his  newly 
acquired  borders,  Louis  did  not  altogether  abandon  his  schemes  of 
conquest.  He  himself  led  an  army  into  Franche-Comt^.  The 
duke  of  Lorraine  attem{>ted  to  defend  the  province  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Turenne.  The  second  conquest  of  Franche-Comt4$  took 
six  weeks  to  accomplish,  but  was  complete  and  finaL  Henceforth 
the  Jura  was  to  be  the  eastern  frontier  of  France.  While  the  king 
was  occupied  with  this  easy  conquest,  Condd  was  attacked  by  the 
prince  of  Orange.  The  French  position  was  too  strong  for  an 
assault,  and  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  troops  retreated.  Cond^ 
followed  them  and  forced  an  engagement  at  Senef.  A  fiercely 
contested  battle  ended  in  the  victory  of  neither,  but  the  exhaustion 
of  both  armies.  William  succeeded  in  taking  Grave,  but  this  was 
the  only  success  gained  by  the  allies  in  1674.  Meanwhile,  Turenne 
was  conducting  a  campaign  which  put  the  seal  on  his  military 
fiune.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  he  took  the  aggres- 
sive, crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsbuig,  and  crushed  the  imperial 
forces  at  Sinzheim.     He  followed  up  his  success  by  devastating  the 
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Palatinate,  so  as  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  sustenance.  The  cruelty 
with  which  this  was  done  is  a  lasting  stain  on  Turenne's  reptitation. 
The  Germans  now  receired  reinforcements,  and  resumed  their 
advance  with  numbers  far  superior  to  the  troops  of  Turenne.  The 
French  government,  fearing  an  invasion,  ordered  Tiuvnne  to  &11 
back  for  the  defence  of  France.  But  he  again  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  court.  For  a  fortnight  he  held  the  enemy  in  check, 
until  want  of  provisions  compelled  them  to  march  along  the  Rhine 
to  Strasburg.  Turenne  followed  them,  but  too  late  to  save  the  city, 
which  surrendered,  and  opened  to  the  imperialists  the  entrance  into 
Alsace.  Instead  of  retreating,  as  everybody  expected,  the  French 
general  again  attacked  the  enemy,  and  won  a  complete  victory  at 
Enzheim,  a  battle  in  which  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, took  part.  But  immediately  afterwards  the  arrival  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  with  more  than  20,000  men,  restored 
their  superiority  to  the  German  forces,  and  Turenne  fell  slowly  back 
to  Lorraine.  The  Germans  occupied  Upper  Alsace,  and  promised 
themselves  complete  success  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  But  their 
active  enemy  would  allow  them  no  rest.  In  the  middle  of  winter, 
in  spite  of  frost  and  snow,  Turenne  marched  his  troops  through 
diflicult  mountain-passes  to  Belfort.  The  Germans,  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  were  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion.  A  part  of 
the  army,  rallied  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  routed  at 
Turkheim  by  Turenne,  who  followed  in  swift  pursuit  Alsace  was 
completely  recovered,  and  the  victorious  general  returned  in  triumph 
to  Paris.  Altogether  few  years  are  so  famous  in  the  military  annala 
of  France  as  1674.  The  Spanish  attack  on  Roussillon  was  unim- 
portant, and  was  easily  repulsed  by  Schomberg. 

§  8.  The  campaign  of  1675  was  comparatively  unimportant  aa 
regards  great  achievements.  Sweden  was  at  last  induced  to  keep 
the  promise  made  in  1671,  and  to  attack  Brandenburg.  This  forced 
the  elector  to  withdraw  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
country,  and  thus  the  imperial  forces  were  greatly  reduced.  But  in 
compensation  for  this  MontecucuU  reassumed  the  command. 
Turenne  found  his  task  much  harder  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
His  first  success  was  in  defending  Strasburg,  and  thus  midcing 
Swabia  instead  of  Alsace  the  seat  of  war.  In  the  Black  Forest  six 
weeks  of  patient  manasuvring  ensued,  in  which  the  two  generals  dis- 
played all  their  skill  in  the  space  of  a  few  square  leagues.  At  last 
Turenne  caught  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage,  and  was  prepared  to 
crush  them,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  just  as  be  made 
the  final  reconnaissance  before  the  battle.  The  death  of  their 
greatest  general  was  a  far  more  serious  loss  to  the  French  than  any 
defeat  could  have  been.    The  army  at  once  withdrew  across  the 
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Rhine,  and  Mbntecuculi,  obtuning  a  passage  through  Strasburg, 
was  enabled  to  threaten  Hagenau  in  Lower  Alsace.  At  the  same 
time  the  French  suffered  another  disaster.  The  duke  ot  ^Lorraine 
had  attacked  the  electorate  of  Trier,  where  he  was  opposed  by  an 
army  under  Marshal  Orequi.  At  ^aarbriick  the  French  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  soon  afterwards  Trier  was  taken.  This  was  the 
last  act  of  the  old  duke  Charles  III.,  who  died  in  September,  having 
never  been  able  to  regain  his  lost  duchy.  Cond^  was  now 
despatched  to  replace  Torenne.  With  a  skill  and  prudence  worthy 
of  his  deceased  rival,  he  forced  Montecuculi  to  raise  the  si^e  of 
Hagenau,  and  ultimately  drove  him  from  Alsace.  This  was  the 
last  campaign  of  both  these  great  generals.  Montecuculi,  broken 
down  in  health,  resigned  his  command.  Cond^  retired  into  private 
life  at  Chantilly,  where  he  solaced  his  remaining  years  with  the 
most  brilliant  literary  society  of  France. 

§  9.  In  1676  the  loss  of  the  great  commanders  is  plainly  visible  in 
the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  campaign.  Louis  commanded 
in  person  the  atmy  in  Flanders,  with  the  usual  result.  Gondd  and 
Bouchain  were  taken,  but  an  excellent  opportunity  of  defeating  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  neglected.  The  fault  wa»  so  obvious  that 
Louis  was  accused  of  personal  cowardice.  The  true  explanation  seems 
to  lie  in  his  extravagant  conception  of  his  own  dignity.  He  could  not 
endure  even  to  run  the  risk  of  a  defeat  in  a  pitched  battle.  Sieges, 
on  the'  other  hand,  were  comparatively  secure.  Louvois,  though 
wanting  in  military  genius,  excelled  in  the  management  of  the  transit 
and  supplies  of  troops.  The  engineering  operations  were  safely 
entrusted  to  Vauban.  Thus  Louis'  successes,  though  not  brilliant, 
werd  usually  substantiaL  William  of  Orange  made  an  effort  to 
retake  Maestricht,  but  was  repulsed.  On  the  Rhine  the  young 
Charles  IV.  of  Lorraine  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  command  of  the 
imperial  army.  He  gained  one  great  success  in  this  year,  the 
reduction  of  Philipsburg.  But  Luxemburg  succeeded  in  excluding 
him  from  Alsace.  It  was  on  a  wholly  novel  element,  the  sea,  that 
France  gained  its  most  distinguished  successes  in  1676.  With  the 
support  of  France,  Messina  had  revolted  against  Spain  and  main- 
tained its  independence.  The  Spaniards  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  under  Ruyter.  The  French  vessels  were  commanded 
by  Duquesne,  a  really  great  admiral,  who  fought  three  brilliant 
actions  against  the  combined  fleet,  in  one  of  which  Ruyter  was 
killed.  These  maritime  successes  were  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
reforms  of  Colbert,  and  made  a  profound  impression  in  Europe. 
Hitherto  the  French  had  been  powerless  on  the  sea,  but  if  they  once 
gained  the  supremacy  there,  as  well  as  ^on  land,  they  would  become 
invincible. 
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France  had  made  great  exertions  during  these  years,  and  was 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion.  Colbert  had  always  been 
opposed  to  the  war,  partly  because  it  gave  Louvois  an  influence 
superior  to  his  own,  partly  because  it  ruined  his  financial  policy. 
All  his  reforms  had  to  be  given  up  one  by  one ;  new  offices  were 
created  and  sold ;  the  taille  had  to  be  raised ;  even  the  old  system 
of  loans  was  revived.  France  was  again  suffering  from  exactions 
like  those  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Discontent  produced  revolts 
in  Normandy,  Brittany  and  Guienne.  It  was  obvious  that  the  glory 
of  resisting  all  Europe  was  not  without  its  drawbacks,  Louis 
seriously  desired  peace.  This  he  still  hoped  to  gain  by  a  separate 
negotiation  with  the  Dutch.  But  William  of  Orange  and  the 
emperor  were  determined  to  prolong  the  war  until  some  adequate 
security  was  obtained  against  French  ambition.  Louis  determined 
to  force  on  a  peace  by  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  1677 
he  appeared  in  Flanders,  and  took  Valenciennes  and  Cambray.  His 
brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  laid  siege  to  St.  Omer,  and  when 
William  of  Orange  advanced  to  its  relief,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  him  at  Cassel.  By  this  victory  he  secured  the  French  hold  <m 
Flanders,  but  earned  his  brother's  jealousy.  Louis  oould  not  pardon 
a  success  more  brilliant  than  he  had  ever  gained,  and  Oi  leans  was 
never  again  entrusted  with  a  command.  On  the  Rhine  Cr^qqi  com- 
manded instead  of  Luxemburg.  He  had  learnt  wisdom  from  his  defeat 
at  Saarbnick,  %nd  henceforth  sought  to  emulate  the  prudent  stmtegy 
of  Turenne  rather  than  the  brilliant  rashness  of  Cond^ .  The  result 
was  a  most  successful  campaign  against  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  The 
latter  tried  to  effect  a  junction  with  Orange,  but  found  the  way 
barred :  then  he  turned  to  meet  the  army  of  the  circles  whidi  was 
advancing  from  Ctermany  to  assist  him,  but  Cr^ui  out-marched 
him,  and  completely  routed  the  Germans.  After  inflicting  a  defeat 
on  the  duke  of  Lorraine  in  Alsace,  Cr^ui  concluded  the  year  by 
taking  Freiburg  (Nov.  1677). 

These  brilliant  successes  increased  the  desire  for  peace,  especially 
among  the  Dutch,  who,  having  secured  their  independence,  had 
everything  to  lose  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  But  William  of 
Orange  was  conscious  that  his  life's  task  was  to  oppose  Louis  XIV. 
His  point  of  view  was  European  rather  than  national.  The  result 
was  division  and  disaffection  in  Holland.  The  old  republican  party, 
apparently  crushed  by  De  Witt's  death,  once  more  raised  its  head. 
In  opposition  to  the  stadtholder,  the  states  sent  envoys  to  negotiate 
with  the  French  at  Nimwegen.  William,  thus  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  English  alliance.  He 
induced  Charles  XL  to  consent  to  his  marriage  vdth  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  York.    By  allying  himself  with  the  opposition  party 
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in  Parliament,  he  even  forced  the  Engligh  king  to  declare  war 
against  France.  Louifl  was  compelled  to  make  new  efforts,  and  to 
concentrate  his  forces.  Messina  was  evacuated,  and  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Bpidn.  Cr^ul  again  defeated  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  drove  him  from  Alsace  into  the  Palatinate.  Louis 
himself  again  entered  Flanders  and  captured  Ghent. 

S  10.  These  events  gave  a  final  impulse  to  the  negotiations  at 
Nimwegen.  On  August  11, 1678,  the  first  treaty  was  signed  between 
France  and  Holland.  Four  days  afterwards,  William  of  Orange, 
still  anxious  to  make  peace  impossible,  made  a  desperate  attack  on 
the  army  of  Luxemburg  before  Mons,  but  was  repulsed.  It  has 
never  been  definitely  known  whether  William  was  or  was  not 
cognisant  at  the  time  that  peace  had  been  made.  Spain  accepted 
a  treaty  in  September.  The  emperor  continued  to  hold  out,  but  at 
last,  hampered  by  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  he  came  to  terms  in  February, 
1679.  France  was  the  only  gainer  by  a  war  which  she  had 
wantonly  provoked.  Holland  lost  nothing,  as  Maestricht,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  French  conquests,  was  restored,  and  an  advan- 
tageous treaty  of  commerce  was  arranged.  Spain,  as  the  weakest 
of  the  allies,  had  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices.  Franche-Gomt^ 
was  irrevocably  renounced,  and  all  the  important  fnnitier  towns 
of  the  Netherlands  were  handed  over  to  France.  The  treaty  with 
the  emperor  restored  the  arrangements  of  Westphalia,  with  the 
exception  that  Freiburg  was  given  to  France  in  exchange  for 
Philipsburg.  The  duke  of  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  on  the  same 
terms  as  had  been  laid  down  in  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  these 
were  rejected  by  Charles  IV.,  and  his  duchy  remained  in  French 
hands.  The  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  refused  to  consent  to  the 
French  demands  that  all  conquests  made  ftom  Sweden  during  the 
war  should  be  restored.  But  the  appearance  of  Cr^ui  on  the  Elbe 
forced  him  into  acquiescence,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  in  June, 
1679.  Two  months  afterwards  Denmark  also  came  to  terms,  and 
thus  the  war  ended  in  the  general  pacification  of  Europe. 

§  11.  Louis  XIV.  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  Single- 
handed  he  had  confronted  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  and  had 
emerged  from  the  contest  victorious.  In  the  invasion  of  Holland  he 
had  broken  through  the  oldest  and  wisest  traditions  of  French  policy, 
but  the  vast  resources  of  his  country  and  the  concentration  of 
national  forces  under  his  predecessors  enabled  him  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  his  error.  From  this  time,  however,  the  period  of 
decadence  sets  in.  The  brilliant  successes  of  his  early  years  are 
soon  forgotten  amidst  the  disasters  that  attend  the  close  of  his 
reign.  The  magnanimous  and  popular  prince  who  so  boldly  grasped 
the  reins  of  government  as  they  fell  from  the  hands  of  Mazarin, 
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sinks  gradually  into  the  gloomy  and  bigoted  tyrant,  dreaded  by  all 
Europe  and  by  his  own  subjects.  The  senrility  and  adulatipc 
which  surrounded  Louis  in  the  years  following  the  peace  of  Nim- 
wegen  would  have  turned  the  hcwd  of  any  mortal  Flattery  almost 
gave  place  to  worship.  Louis  fell  an  easy  yictim  to  temptation,  and 
became  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  his  own  greatness  and  invin- 
cible power.  Opposition  was  unbearable  from  an  equal,  still  more 
from  a  subject  He  refused  to  live  any  longer  at  the  Louvre  in  the 
midst  of  the  citizens,  and  built  for  himself  the  enormous  and 
wearisome  palace  at  Yermilles,  which  remains  an  apt  memorial  of 
his  character  and  his  reign.  To  defray  the  immense  expenses,  Ck)lbert 
had  to  continue  those  financial  expedients  which  had  been  forced 
on  him  by  the  war,  but  which  ruined  all  his  previous  schemes. 
If  he  ventured  the  slightest  remonstnmoe,  Louis  crushed  him  by  a 
reference  to  the  superior  devotion  of  his  rival  Louvois.  While  the 
people  groaned  under  the  taxes  levied  to  support  the  royal  luxury, 
the  nobles  were  degraded  from  all  political  importance  to  become 
the  valets  of  their  sovereign.  Representatives  of  the  great  houses 
of  France  were  content  to  hold  the  towel  at  the  king^s  toilet  instead 
of  wielding  the  marshal's  baton.  Military  and  official  posts  were 
conferred  on  members  of  the  middle  class  whose  servility  was 
assured.  The  patronage  of  literature,  for  which  Ix)uis  has  been  so 
undeservedly  praised,  was  regulated  not  so  much  by  the  merits  of  a 
writer  as  by  his  talents  as  a  courtier  and  a  sycophant.  Everything 
was  made  to  centre  round  the  king  and  court.  All  that  was 
healthy  and  independent  either  in  thought  or  action,  was  sedu- 
lously stifled.  In  1683  one  of  the  last  securities  for  a  moderate 
government  was  removed  by  the  death  of  Colbert,  who  had  striven 
against  much  that  he  had  been  unable  to  prevent,  and  had  acted  as 
some  counterpoise  to  the  baneful  influence  of  Louvois.  That 
minister  now  became  supreme  in  the  royal  council.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  actor  appeared  prominently  on  the  scene,  who  shares 
with  Louvois  the  control  of  the  king  in  the  ensuing  period. 
Louis  XIV/s  first  mistress  was  Louise  de  la  Vallidre,  who  had 
really  loved  him  and  who  retired  to  a  convent.  She  was  succeeded 
by  the  bold  and  brilliant  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  for  many 
years  was  supreme  at  court,  but  who  was  never  allowed  to  exert  any 
political  influence.  It  was  she  who  introduced  to  the  kinj^'s  notice 
the  Udy  who  was  destined  to  be  her  rival  and  successor.  Franfoise 
d'Aubigny,  noted  for  her  beauty  and  ability,  was  the  widow  of  the 
burlesque  writer  of  the  Fronde,  Scarron.  After  his  death  she  was 
reduced  to  great  poverty  until  she  was  induced  by  Madame  de 
Montespan  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  king*s  natural  children. 
Louis  himself  for  a  long  time  disliked  her,  though  he  gave  her  the 
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territory  of  Maintenoii  from  which  she  took  her  historical  name. 
Gradually  he  became  accustomed  to  her  society  till  he  could  no 
longer  dispense  with  it.  The  new  favourite  was  a  prude.  She  got 
rid  of  Madame  de  Montespan  by  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
Louis  and  his  wife  Maria  Theresa.  When  the  latter  died  in  1683, 
the  king  was  privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her 
character  has  been  the  subject  of  endle^^s  dispute,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  her  immense  influence  on  the  history  of  France. 

III.  The  Beukiokb.    Religious  Pubsecution.    Tbe  League 

OF  Augsburg. 

S  12.  Advantageous  as  the  treaty  of  Kimwegen  was  to  France, 
it  was  regarded  by  Louis  only  as  the  basis  of  new  acquisitions.  He 
was  determined  to  make  France  impregnable  to  external  invasion. 
Vauban  was  employed  to  erect  fortresses  on  every  side  of  the  French 
border.  But  there  were  still  some  points  on  the  frontier  which 
were  not  strong  enough  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Especially  the 
Three  Bishoprics  and  Alsace  were  exposed  to  attack.  This  Louis 
was  determined  to  remedy  without  any  regard  to  law  or  equity. 
He  found  his  opportunity  in  the  indefinite  wording  of  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Pyrenees.  For  instance,  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun  had  been  ceded  to  France  '*  with  their  dependencies,"  and 
this  phrase  was  capable  of  various  interpretations.  Again,  in 
Alsace  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  Empire  had  retained  their 
independence,  but  the  question  arose  as  to  who  was  really  such  an 
immediate  vassal.  And,  moreover,  subjection  to  the  Empire  was 
altogether  a  different  thing  to  subjection  to  France.  The  Empire 
was  a  very  loosely  connected  body  in  which  the  various  uniU  did 
much  as  they  pleased.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
highly  centralised  government,  which  allowed  no  independent 
action  whatever.  Hitherto  France,  occupied  with  the  Fronde  and 
with  foreign  wars,  had  allowed  these  important  questions  to  remain 
unsettled.  But  now  that  Europe  desired  peace,  Louis  determined 
to  settle  all  these  disputes  for  his  own  advantage.  The  parliament 
of  Metz  was  ordered  to  find  out  all  the  dependencies  of  the  Three 
Bishoprics,  and  they  were  speedily  compelled  to  acknowledge  French 
suzerainty.  At  Breisach  a  provincial  court  was  erected  to  decide 
on  the  limits  of  Louis^  rights  in  Alsace.  A  similar  assembly  in 
Besan^on  was  to  act  in  Franche-Oomt^.  These  are  the  fiiinous 
''Chambers  of  Reunion,*'  which  claimed  the  powers  of  an  international 
tribunaL  Tbe  treaties  which  France  had  made  with  foreign  powers 
were  to  be  interpreted  at  the  pleasure  of  France  alone.  These 
assumptions,  bold  and  unparalleled  as  Uiey  were,  aroused  the  mis- 
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tniflt  but  not  the  opposition  of  Europe.  Louis  hud  kept  his  army 
on  a  war  footing,  while  his  rivals  had  disbanded  theirs.  The 
chamber  of  Breisach  awarded  to  France  the  complete  suzerainty  of 
Alsace.  The  lesser  imperial  vassals  had  to  submit  at  once,  and  the 
free  city  of  Strasbiurg,  suddenly  attacked  by  an  army  under  Louvoia, 
was  compelled  to  surrender  (Sept.  1681).  On  the  very  same 
day  the  fortress  of  Ca«ile  in  Italy,  which  had  been  of  such  im* 
portance  in  the  time  of  Richelieu,  was  ceded  to  France  by  Charies 
of  Mantua.  Not  content  with  these  acquisitions,  Louis  demanded 
Alost  from  Spdn,  and  to  enforce  the  demand  laid  siege  to  Luxem- 
burg, a  fortress  which  he  ardently  coveted. 

Louis  was  very  fortunate  in  the  moment  which  he  chose  for 
these  unheard-of  aggressions.  Spain  was  powerless  without  allies. 
William  of  Orange,  eager  for  war,  was  hampered  by  the  republican 
party,  which  insisted  on  peace.  In  Germany,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power, 
was  so  disgusted  with  his  treatment  by  the  emperor  in  the  recent 
negotiations  that  he  had  formed  an  idliance  with  France.  The 
emperor  himself,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  defending  his  out- 
lying frontiers,  was  occupied  with  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  which  was 
now  complicated  by  a  Turkish  war.     In  1683,  for  the  second  time 

(in  history,  the  Turks  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Vienna.  No  event 
pould  have  been  more  advantageous  for  Louis,  though  he  had 
probably  done  nothing  to  encourage  the  invasion.  With  a  show  of 
magnanimity  he  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  to  allow  the 
Spaniards  to  assist  Austria  against  the  infideL  But  Vienna  was 
saved  by  the  heroism  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  France 
alone  refused  to  share  the  transports  of  Europe.  Louis  at  once 
resumed  his  hostilities  against  Spain.  Gourtrai,  Dixmude,  and 
lastly  Luxemburg  were  taken.  Still  Europe  refused  to  check  the 
French  advance.  In  August,  1684,  a  twenty  years'  truce  was 
concluded  with  Holland,  Spain  and  the  Empire.  Louis  kept 
possession  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  legality  of  the  ^  reunioiis  **  waa 
virtually  recognised.  About  the  same  time  Louis  sought  to 
establish  his  naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.  Merely 
because  Genoa  had  preferred  a  Spanish  to  a  French  alliance,  Uie 
unfortunate  city  was  bombarded  and  forced  to  make  a  humiliating 
submission. 

1 13.  Louis*  absolutist  tendencies  were  to  the  full  as  conspicuous  in 
his  domestic  as  in  his  foreign  policy.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  France  was  again  agitated  by  reli^ous  disputes. 
The  great  questions  of  the  day  were,  the  schism  of  the  Jansenista, 
the  relations  of  the  Gallican  church  to  Home,  and  the  positiosi 
of  the  Huguenots  as  an  independent  sect.     The  French  chordi 
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was  at  thiB  time  donmiated  by  the  Jesuits,  who  supptied  the 
royal  confessor,  P^  la  Chaise.  The  flEunous  order  had  sadly 
degenerated  from  the  principles  of  Loyola^  They  had  become  more 
secular  and  more  greedy  of  power  and  riches.  The  old  unhesitating 
obedience  to  authority  had  disappeared,  and  in  1651  we  hear  of  a 
general  of  the  order  being  deposed.  Always  anxious  to  be  on  the 
winning  side,  the  Jesuits  had  given  up  their  close  alliance  with 
Spain  and  attached  themselves  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Louis 
could  rely  upon  them  for  support  even  against  the  papacy,  which 
they  had  been  founded  to  defend.  And  this  worldly  ambition  had 
brought  with  it  graver  moral  defects.  Their  system  of  casuistry 
taught  them  to  find  excuses  for  the  worst  vices  so  long  as  the  end 
was  laudable.  Their  influence  and  teaching  tended  to  lower  the 
whole  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  people.  Against  this  influ- 
ence a  natural  reaction  set  in,  of  which  the  Jansenists  were  the 
foremost  representatives.  Cornelius  Janaen  and  Jean  du  Yergier, 
two  fellow-students  at  Louvain,  were  the  founders  of  the  new  sect 
Jansen  become  bishop  of  Ypres,  and  in  1635  produced  his  AugutHfitts, 
in  which  he  laid  down  his  theological  principles.  Du  Vergier  was 
made  abbot  of  St.  Cyran  and  inculcated  the  same  principles  by  his 
life  and  personal  influence.  The  centre  of  the  Jansenists  was  the 
monastery  of  Port  Royal  and  a  neighbouring  retreat,  where  there 
were  soon  collected  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  France, 
including  Pascal,  Amauld,  Nio^e,  Tillemont  and  Haoine.  The 
Jesuit  casuistry  was  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  free-will,  and  the 
Jansenists  developed  the  counter-theory  of  predestination,  which 
they  found  in  the  writings  of  Augustine.  In  their  strictness  of 
life  and  in  many  of  their  dogmas  they  resembled  the  Calvinists, 
and  they  have  been  called  the  **  Puritans  of  Catholicism.*  But 
they  differed  from  the  Protestants  in  the  weight  which  they 
attached  to  tradition  and  the  flitiiers,  and  they  clung  stead&stly  to 
the  idea  of  the  universal  church.  From  the  first  the  sect  had  to 
make  its  way  against  opposition.  Richelieu,  who  dreaded  the 
appearance  of  new  Huguenots,  persecuted  them  and  even  imprisoned 
St.  Cyran.  But  after  his  death  their  influence  revived  and  spread 
itself.  During  the  Fronde  they  supported  De  Retz,  and  thus  drew 
on  themselves  the  enmity  of  Mazarin.  In  1653  the  pope.  Innocent  X., 
was  induced  to  issue  a  bull  condemning  five  propositions  which 
were  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Auguitinns  of  Jansen.  A  form  of 
declaration  was  drawn  up,  and  approved  by  the  French  government 
and  a  clerical  assembly.  This  the  Jansenists  were  called  upon  to 
accept.  But  they  denied  that  the  propositions  were  to  be  found  in 
Jansen's  book,  and  they  maintained  that  the  papal  in&llibility  did 
not  extend  to  matters  of  fiict^  Threats  and  x)ersecutionB  were 
12 
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unable  to  make  them  yield.  In  1654  Pascal  published  the  famous 
*  Provincial  Letters/  a  satire  on  the  principles  of  the  Jesuists  so 
vigorous  and  incisive  that  the  order  never  really  recovered  its  hold 
on  the  popular  confidence.  Their  enmity  against  the  Jansenists 
became  more  bitter  than  ever,  but  they  failed  to  crush  them- 
The  question  of  the  papal  bull  remained  unsettled  till  1669,  when 
a  compromise  was  accepted  by  Clement  IX.  The  Janaenists 
agreed  to  condemn  the  five  propositions  as  heretical,  but  reserved 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  were  really  taken  from  their 
teacher's  book.  From  this  time  they  again  revived;  some  of 
them  gained  preferment  in  the  church,  and  their  doctrines  sparead 
into  other  countries.  Louis  XIV.  hated  them,  partly  as  a  remnant 
^t  of  the  old  Fronde,  partly  because  they  held  the  ecclesiastical  power 

to  be  independent  of  the  state,  and  partly  because  he  personally 
fovoured  the  Jesuits.  They  were  thus  opposed  both  by  the  king  and 
by  the  pope,  and  were  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  want  of 
unity  between  their  opponents. 

§  14.  Louis  XIY.  wished  to  be  supreme  in  the  churoh  as  well  as  in 
the  state,  and  this  necessarily  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
rival  authority  of  the  papacy.  Moreover  the  popes  at  this  time  were 
afraid  of  the  rising  French  power,  and  usually  sided  with  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  and  for  this  Louis  revenged  himself  by  encroaching 
on  their  spiritual  powerl  The  basis  of  the  royal  power  in  church 
affairs  was  the  so-called  regcUej  the  king's  right  to  receive  the 
revenues  of  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  to  appoint  to  all  the  livings 
that  belonged  to  it.  This  right  had  always  been  exereised  by 
the  French  kings  except  in  Guienne,  Languedoc,  Provenco  and 
Dauphind.  Louis,  conscious  of  his  power,  wished  to  extend  it  to 
these  four  provinces.  The  two  bishops  of  Pamier  and  Alais^  who 
were  Jansenists  and  wished  to  restrict  secular  interference,  pro- 
tested against  this  extension  of  the  royal  power,  and  appealed  to 
the  pope.  Innocent  XI.  at  once  took  up  their  cause,  and  forbade 
the  king  to  proceed  with  his  design.  But  Louis,  religious  and 
orthodox  as  he  was,  would  not  yield  to  papal  authority.  The 
clergy,  and  especially  the  Jesuits,  had  always  been  on  his  side,  and 
he  summoned  a  national  synod  in  1682.  They  approved  of  the 
extension  of  the  regale,  and  drew  up  four  general  propositions,  viz., 
that  the  temporal  power  is  independent  of  the  spiritual:  that  a 
general  council  is  superior  to  the  pope :  that  the  papal  authority 
cannot  alter  the  usages  of  the  Gallican  churoh:  and  that  papal 
decisions,  even  in  matters  of  £iith,  are  not  valid  till  they  have 
received  the  consent  of  the  churoh.  This  was  a  great  victory  for 
Louis.  The  clergy  combined  with  the  king  to  exclude  the 
domination  of  the  papacy  as  a  foreign  power.    This  was  a  great 
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vdvaiioe  both  for  the  'unity  of  the  nation  and  for  the  royal 
supremacy.  But  the  opposition  to  the  papacy  inyolved  not  the 
slightest  tendency  to  a  change  in  doctrine.  Louis,  under  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Msintenon,  was  m^e  rigidly  orthodox  than 
ever.  At  the  very  time  that  he  was  quarrelling  with  the  head  of 
his  church,  he  was  preparing  to  render  an  acceptable  service  to  that 
church  by  the  suppression  of  heresy  in  France. 

i  15.  Ever  since  the  fiill  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  treaty  of  Alais,  the 
Huguenots  had  lived  peaceably  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  religious 
liberty  that  had  been  left  to  them.  During  the  Fronde  they  had 
remained  perfectly  quiet,  and  had  thus  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
king.  One  of  Louis'  first  acts  was  a  promise  to  observe  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  During  the  early  part  of  bis  reign  the  Huguenots  were 
unmolested.  Excluded  from  direct  n^ilitary  or  political  employ- 
ment, they  devoted  themselves  with  the  more  ardour  to  industry, 
and  especially  to  financial  administration.  Colbert  foimd  in  them 
his  ablest  and  most  trustworthy  instruments.  So  peaceful  and 
prosperous  was  the  Galvinist  population,  thai  Louis  conceived  the 
idea  of  efifecting  their  reunion  with  the  church.  The  rejection  of 
this  scheme  by  a  synod  in  1673  hurt  the  king's  self^ove,  and  pro- 
produced  the  first  ill-will  against  the  Huguenots.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  was  at  war  with  Holland,  and  though  there  was  no 
trace  of  an  alliance,  he  was  irritated  to  think  that  a  portion  of  his 
subjects  had  common  religious  interests  and  sympathy  with  his 
enemies.  The  devotion  of  the  French  clergy,  who  in  1675  made 
him  an  extraordinary  grant  for  the  war,  seemed  to  merit  some 
grateful  return.  From  this  time  the  court  began  to  aim  at  the 
conversion  of  the  Huguenots,  at  first  by  rewards  and  favours 
showered  on  those  who  came  over,  afterwards  by  more  violent 
measures.  Every  possible  form  of  oppression  was  resorteil  to 
that  did  not  run  directly  counter  to  the  letter  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  The  conversion  of  a  Catholic  to  the  reformed  faith  was 
forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties.  Mixed  marringes  were  pro- 
hibited. Huguenots  were  excluded  from  all  financial  emj^oyment, 
from  municipal  offices,  and  from  the  legal  and  medical  professions. 
The  taille  was  doubly  assessed  upon  them,  and  on  the  slightest  pre- 
text their  churches  were  demolished  by  the  orthodox  parliaments. 
Many  of  the  oppressed  sect  sought  a  refuge  from  persecution  iu 
volimtary  exile.  But  emigration  was  forbidden  by  a  royal  edict. 
Risings  broke  out  in  the  Cevennes  and  other  provinces,  but  were 
speedily  put  down  by  force.  Louvois  now  hit  on  a  characteristic 
scheme  for  procuring  conversions.  Troops  were  quartered  on 
Huguenot  households  till  they  abjured  their  faith.  Military 
brutality  proved  a  most  efiective  missionary  instrument.    Every 
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day  came  the  news  of  numerous  oonvenions;  Louis  was  persuaded  by 
his  ministers  that  the  one  thing  necessary  to  complete  the  work 
was  that  the  royal  will  should  be  finally  and  unhesitatingly 
expressed.  This  could  be  most  effectively  done  by  the  reTocaticn 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  king  at  first  hesitated  to  take  such 
an  extreme  step.  France  had  obtained  its  greatness  by  alliance 
with  the  Protestants.  To  undo  the  great  work  of  Henry  IV. 
would  be  to  break  with  the  most  serviceable  of  French  allies.  Had 
war  with  the  Hapsbuigs  been  going  on,  the  iM;t  would  have  beea 
impossible.  But  Europe  was  at  peace,  and  had  conclusively  shovn 
its  desire  to  remain  so.  England,  once  the  champion  of  Ph>tes* 
tahtism,  was  now  under  James  IL,  from  whom  apidause  ratluff 
then  opposition  was  expected.  At  last  Louis  determined  on  the 
most  UJtsl  measure  of  his  reign.  On  Oct.  22,  1686,  appeared  an 
edict  by  which  the  Huguenots  were  deprived  of  all  the  privileges 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  or  the  treaty  of  Alais; 
the  reformed  worship  was  prohibited ;  the  ministers  were  to  be 
exiled,  and  the  churches  destroyed ;  emigration  was  forbidden 
under  jMualty  of  the  galleys.  The  only  concession  made  was  a 
promise  of  liberty  of  conscience,  so  long  as  no  public  worship  took 
place.  The  edict  was  welcomed  with  extravs^ant  applause  by  the 
Catholic  world.  Innocent  XL  alone,' jealous  of  Louis*  power,  and 
personally  inclined  to  mild  measures,  looked  on  in  gloomy  dis» 
approval.  But  the  measure  was  &tal  to  the  real  interests  of 
France,  both  external  and  internaL  The  prohibition  of  emigratioD 
oould  not  be  enforced.  More  than  half  a  million  of  the  most  in* 
telligent  and  industrious  population  of  France  crossed  the  borders 
and  carried  their  skill  to  more  tolerant  countries — to  England, 
Holland,  and  Prussia.  By  the  gain  of  those  countries  may  be 
measured  the  loss  of  France.  The  industrial  life  which  Oolbert 
had  hoped  to  create  and  stimulate,  seemed  to  be  irretrievably 
ruined.  And  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  people  were 
no  less  seriously  injured.  Louis  XIV.  may  have  been  misled  and 
misinformed  by  Louvois,  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  milder 
bigotry  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  but  on  his  head  must  rest  the 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  measure  which  did  such  infinite 
damage  to  France,  and  which  fiir  outweighs  any  benefits  that  hii 
earlier  government  may  have  conferred  on  his  subjects. 

§  16.  In  foreign  politics  the  effect  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  equally  disastrous,  and  was  more  immediately  fielt 
All  the  Protestant  allies  of  France  were  completely  alienated.  In 
Holland'  William  of  Orange  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  the 
republican  party,  which  had  hitherto  tied  his  hands.  The  elector 
of  Brandenbu^  who  had  closely  allied  himself  with  Louis  in 
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opposition  to  the  emperor,  changed  his  attitude,  and  made  up  all 
his  differences  with  Austria.  The  influence  which  France  had 
obtained  over  the  Gkirman  princes  by  the  League  of  the  Rhine  was 
overthrown.  Louis  had  schemed  for  the  transference  of  the  Empire 
to  himself,  that  was  henceforth  hopeless.  The  aggressions  of  Louis 
on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  hitherto  unopposed  and  condoned  by 
the  truce  of  1684,  would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  In  1685  the 
elector  palatine  Charles  died,  the  last  male  of  the  House  of 
Simmem.  The  electorate  passed  to  Philip  William  cjf  the  line  of 
Keuburg.  But  Louis  at  once  claimed  great  part  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  in  right  of  Charles'  sister,  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip 
of  Orleans.  Germany  raised  itself  to  oppose  the  claim.  In  July, 
1686,  a  defensive  league  was  concluded  at  Augsburg  between  the 
emperor,  Spain,  Sweden,  Holland  and  almost  all  the  (German  princes 
and  circles.  In  the  next  year  it  was  joined  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  chief  independent  states  of  Italy.  The 
pope.  Innocent  XL,  gave  it  his  secret  support  We  can  see  how 
completely  Louis  XIV/s  ambition  and  bigotry  had  reversed  the 
attitude  of  the  European  powers.  Formerly  France  had  supported 
Protestantism  in  its  resistance  to  the  great  Catholic  power  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  Now  Spain  and  Austria— «ven  the  Pope 
himself— -were  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  to  check  the 
aggressions  of  France  in  the  sphere  both  of  politics  and  of  religion. 
There  was  still  one  important  power  whose  adhesion  to  the  league 
against  Louis  seemed  necessary  to  ensure  its  success.  England 
which,  under  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell,  had  been  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  was  now  ruled  by  the  bigoted  and  impracticable 
James  II.  So  far  from  disapproving  of  Louis'  actions,  he  showed  a 
desire  to  imitate  them  in  his  own  country.  Like  his  predecessor, 
ChiU'les  II.,  he  relied  upon  French  Bubsidies  and  French  troops  to 
crush  any  discontent  among  his  subjects.  This  discontent  ho 
speedily  aroused.  In  a  reign  of  only  three  years  (16815-1688),  he 
succeeded  in  completely  alienating  every  class.  His  attack  on  the 
established  church  evoked  the  opposition  of  the  most  orderly  and 
submissive  of  his  subjects.  The  malcontents  turned  naturally  to 
William  of  Orange,  whose  wife  was  James'  daughter  and  presumptive 
heiress.  The  unexpected  birth  of  a  son  to  the  king  suddenly 
removed  all  prospect  of  a  Protestant  succession,  and  rendered 
prompt  measures  necessary  for  the  protection  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  It  was  determined  to  invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England 
to  effect  a  settlement.  But  in  existing  circumstances  such  an  act  was 
of  European,  as  well  as  insular,  importance.  William  was  the  bitter 
and  avowed  opponent  of  the  French  king,  his  success  was  certain  to 
involve  England  in  the  great  coniHct  impending  on  the  continent. 
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So  intense  was  the  hostility  which  Louis  had  excited,  that  the 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  the  pope  at  their  head,  were  inclined  to 
support  a  scheme  which  must  result  in  the  triumph  of  English 
Protestantism,  and  which  might  involve  the  deposition  of  a 
legitimate  and  Catholic  sovereign*  Every  risk  must  be  ran  in 
order  to  deprive  France  of  so  important  an  ally. 

§  17.  It  was  manifest  that  Louis*  position  was  a  very  critical  one, 
and  required  the  most  cautious  action.  He  had  no  ally  of  importanca 
except  the  Turks,  and  they  were  now  being  decidedly  worsted  in  the 
war  with  Austria.  In  1688,  the  great  fortress  of  Belgrade  was  taken 
by  the  imperial  army,  and  the  Porte  was  forced  to  sue  for  terms. 
But  Louis  obstinately  refused  to  yield  in  the  face  of  any  difficultieSb 
Not  only  did  he  continue  to  prefer  his  claims  in  the  Palatinate,  he 
prepared  for  a  new  and  more  offensive  intervention  in  German 
affairs.  For  a  long  time  he  had  been  in  the  closest  alliance  with 
the  electors  of  Cologne,  and  this  alliance  was  of  great  moment  as 
securing  the  French  on  the  Rhine.  In  1G88  the  archbishop 
Maximilian  Henry  died,  and  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  tamed  on  the. 
election  of  his  successor.  The  French  party,  which  included  the 
majority  of  the  chapter,  put  forward  William  of  Fiirstenberg,  a 
vassal  of  Louis,  who  had  been  coadjutor  under  the  late  elector. 
But  the  emperor  was  determined  not  to  allow  so  great  a  principality 
to  remain  practically  subject  to  France.  He  put  forward  an 
opposition  candidate,  Joseph  Clement,  brother  of  the  elector  of 
Beivaria.  The  imperial  intervention  had  some  weight  with  ike 
chapter,  and  Fiirstenberg  only  obtained  thirteen  votes  out  of  twenty- 
four,  while  his  rival  received  nine.  But  for  a  legitimate  election 
two  thirds  of  the  votes  were  required,  and  the  dispute  had  to  be 
referred  to  the  pope.  Innocent  XL  had  many  grounds  lor  quarrel 
with  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  these  had  been  added  a  recent  grievance^ 
A  frequent  source  of  abuse  in  Rome  had  been  the  franchises  claimed 
by  foreign  ambassadors,  which  enabled  them  to  shelter  any  persons, 
however  criminal,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
residence.  Innocent  had  issued  a  decree  abolishing  these  franchises. 
Louis  XI v.,  with  characteristic  haughtiness,  refused  to  give  up  the 
privileges  of  his  embassy  at  the  command  of  the  pope.  An  envoy 
was  sent  to  Rome  with  a  military  escort  to  enforce  his  pretensions. 
The  pope  excommunicated  the  ambassador,  and  France  and  Rome 
were  again  at  open  war  with  each  other.  It  was  obviously  the 
interest  of  Innocent  to  check  Louis*  power  in  every  way.  He  at 
once  declared  Joseph  Clement  to  be  the  lawful  archbishop  of 
Cologne.  The  French  king,  afraid  of  losing  his  hold  on  Cologne^ 
replied  by  acknowledging  Fiirstenberg  and  announcing  his  inteniloa 
to  uphold  him. 
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But  meanwhile  the  interests  of  France  were  still  more  directly 
threatened  by  William  of  Orange's  projected  expedition  to  England. 
Louis  sent  urgent  warnings  to  James  II.  and  threatened  to  attack 
Holland.  But  James,  with  his  usual  stupid  arrogance,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  warnings,  and  declared  that  his  position  was  weakened 
by  the  open  avowal  of  the  French  alliance.  Louis  had  to  act  for 
himself.  His  council  was  diyided  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken, 
Seignelay,  Ck)lbert's  son,  who  was  minister  of  the  revenue,  urged 
vrar  against  Holland  both  by  land  and  sea.  But  Louvois,  always 
jealous  of  the  Colbert  £unily,  and  fearing  that  a  naval  war  mi^t 
increase  his  rival*s  influence,  advised  an  immediate  attack  upon 
(Germany.  His  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  king.  An  army  under 
the  dauphin  laid  siege  to  ThiUpeburg,  and  the  skill  of  Vauban 
compelled  its  speedy  surrender.  The  League  of  Augsburg  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  war,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  the  four  Rhenish  electorates  were  at  the  feet  of  France.  The 
Palatinate  was  devastated  for  the  second  time.  Louis*  attack  upon 
Germany  decided  the  fate  of  England.  William  of  Orange,  finsed 
from  the  danger  of  French  invasion,  hastened  his  preparations,  and 
on  Nov.  11,  1688,  sailed  for  England.  James  II.  showed  as  much 
abject  cowardice  in  danger  as  foolish  confidence  beforehand.  Deser- 
tions from  his  army  and  his  own  family  convinced  him  of  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  he  fled  from  the  capital  Captured 
and  brought  back  again  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  his  crafty  opponent,  and  escaped  to  France.  There 
Ix>uis  received  him  with  great  pomp,  and  magnanimously  allowed 
him  to  maintain  an  expensive  court  at  St.  Germains.  William, 
with  his  wife  Mary,  received  the  English  crown,  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  secure  the  admission  of  England  into  the  League  of 
Augsburg.  Thus  the  circle  of  Louis'  enemies  was  completed.  The 
Revolution  of  1688,  to  which  his  own  errors  essentially  contributed, 
marks  the  triumph  of  those  principles  to  which  the  French  king 
was  most  diametrically  opposed. 

§  18.  In  1689  the  war  became  general.  The  object  of  the  allies 
was  to  enforce  a  return  to  the  state  of  things  recognised  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Louis  fought  to  retain,  and,  if  possible, 
to  extend  his  acquisitions.  France  had  to  fiice  attack  on  every 
side,  on  the  Pyrenees  from  Spain,  on  the  east  from  the  combined 
forces  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  on  the 
Italian  frontier  from  Savoy.  At  the  same  time  the  coast  had  to  be 
defended  against  the  two  great  maritime  powers,  England  and 
Holland.  So  immense  were  the  resources  of  France,  and  so  admir- 
able the  machinery  for  employing  them,  that  all  these  tasks  were 
performed  at  once.     Louis  had  never  less  than  four  armies  in  th« 
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field,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six.  Nor  were  the  allies  <m  their 
side  wanting  in  eneiigy.  Germany  alone  furnished  three  armies. 
One  mider  the  prince  of  Waldeck  advanced  to  oo-operate  with  Uie 
Dutch,  English  and  Spaniards  in  the  Netherlands,  and  defeated  the 
French  under  d'Humidres  at  Yalcourt.  Two  others,  commanded 
respectively  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  their  recent  conquests  on  the 
Rhine.  Kaiserwerth,  Bonn,  and  Mainz  were  captured^  But  these 
early  reverses  only  roused  Louis  to  greater  efforts.  The  ablest  <^ 
surviving  French  generals,  Luxemburg,  was  sent  to  the  Nether^ 
lands,  the  most  important  scene  of  war.  Marshal  Boufflers  was  to 
act  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  dauphin,  under  the  supervision,  of  de 
Lorges,  on  the  Rhine.  Catinat,  hardly  inferior  to  Luxembuig  in 
ability,  was  sent  against  Savoy,  while  the  duke  de  Noailles  led  a 
fifth  army  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Catalonia.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  the  details  of  these  various  campaigns.  Eveiywhere  the 
French  held  their  own,  and  even  won  battles,  but  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  allies  always  neutralised  the  importance  oi  these 
successes.  Luxemburg  defeated  Waldeck  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus 
(1690),  but  the  enemy  was  immediately  reinforced  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  French  could  make  no  advance.  More 
brilliant,  though  not  more  lasting,  were  the  achievements  of  Oatinat 
on  the  Italian  frontier.  Victor  Amadous  of  Savoy  had  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  in  Uie  hope  of  restoring  to  his  duchy  the  great 
fortresses  of  Pinerolo  and  Gasale,  which  were  the  basis  of  French 
influence  in  Italy.  At  first  there  seemed  little  proepect  of  his 
hopes  being  reaUsed.  Catinat  crushed  his  forces  at  Staffiuda  (1690), 
and  in  a  short  time  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  Savoy.  In  the 
next  year  he  reduced  Nice  and  Montmdlian.  And  while  the  French 
retained  their  supremacy  on  land,  they  almost  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  similar  supremacy  on  the  sea.  In  the  same  year  (1690), 
their  admiral,  Tourville,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  ofif  Beachy  Head. 

While  France  was  making  these  marvellous  but  exhausting 
exertions  by  land  and  sea,  Louis  was  by  no  means  forgetful  of  the 
interests  of  James  II.  A  French  force  escorted  him  toIreUnd, 
where  he  soon  obtained  almost  universal  recognition.  It  was  only  in 
the  Protestant  north  that  opposition  was  to  be  dreaded.  It  would 
have  been  the  most  complete  triumph  for  Louis  XIV.'s  policy  if 
E^land  could  have  been  conquered  from  the  side  of  Ireland.  But 
William  III.  did  not  wait  for  an  invasion.  He  hurried  to  meet  the 
enemy,  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  (July  1,  1690)  decided  the 
contest.  James  again  fled  to  France,  and  William's  generals  were 
left  to  continue  the  reduction  of  Ireland.    It  was  completed  in 
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1691  by  the  pacifioation  of  Limerick.  The  success  of  William  of 
Orange  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Louis.  The  combined  English  and 
Dutch  forces  were  now  free  to  act  directly  against  France,  and 
William  was  able  to  bring  his  abilities  and  his  dauntless  resolution 
to  the  assistance  of  the  allies. 

■  §  19.  Louis  XIV.,  as  if  conscious  that  the  war  in  the  Netherlands 
was  dignified  by  the  presence  of  his  great  rival,  appeared  to  take 
the  command  in  person.  But  as  usual  when  he  was  there  none 
but  the  safest  enterprises  were  imdertaken.  Mons  was  besieged 
in  form,  and  taken  by  the  skill  of  Vauban.  William  luivanced  to 
relieve  it,  but  found  the  covering  army  too  strong  and  had  to  retire. 
The  capture  of  Mods,  and  Gatinat^s  successes  in  Savoy,  were  the  only 
military  events  of  importance  in  1691.  More  memorable  than 
anything  else  was  the  death  of  Louvois,  the  suggester  of  Louis' 
unscrupulous  policy  and  therefore  the  real  originator  of  the  war. 
His  royal  master  had  for  some  time  been  weary  of  him,  and  his 
death  was  so  sudden  that  reports  were  circulated  and  believed  of 
poison  administered  by  order  either  of  the  king  or  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  Louvois  was  the  last  able  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  military  administration  was  entrusted  to  his  son,  Barbesieux, 
but  he  was  yoimg  and  incapable.  The  king  had  become  so  feebly 
jealous  of  power  that  he  could  not  bear  the  presence  of  able  men. 
Henceforth  he  surrounded  himself  with  second-rate  officials,  and 
trusted  more  and  more  to  his  own  impulses  or  the  suggestions  ot 
Madame  de  Maintenon. 

Great  preparations  were  made  for  the  campaign  of  1692.  Louis 
was  detennined  on  a  fresh  undertaking  in  &vour  of  James  XL 
Tourville,  the  admiral  who  had  been  so  successful  two  years  before, 
was  ordered  to  convey  the  deposed  king  to  Ireland.  Great  expecta- 
tions were  based  upon  the  popularity  of  James  with  the  English 
fleet ;  he  had  even  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  admiral,  Russell. 
But  Russell  refused  to  recognise  even  his  legitimate  king  on  the  deck 
of  a  French  vessel  In  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  the  French  showed 
conspicuous  bravery,  but  Toiirville  was  forced  by  superior  numbers 
to  a  disastrous  retreat.  The  expedition  was  now  impossible,  and 
England  regained  her  naval  superiority.  Henceforth  the  maritime 
successes  of  the  French  were  limited  to  the  raids  on  Dutch  and 
English  commerce  of  adventurous  privateers  such  as  Jean  Bart. 
Colbert's  aon,  Seignelay,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the  French 
navy,  had  died  soon  after  the  victory  of  1690.  His  successor, 
Pontchartrain,  was,  like  all  Louis'  lat^r  ministers,  incapable.  By 
land  the  French  had  still  the  upper  hand.  Louis  again  commanded 
the  army  and  attacked  Namur.  The  siege  is  reckoned  as  Vauban*s 
masterpiece,  and  the  fortress  was  defended  by  the  second  engineer 
12* 
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of  the  age,  Oohom.  William's  attempt  at  relief  was  frustrated  by 
Luxemburg,  and  Namur  surrendered.  Louis  bad  now  a  great 
opportunity  of  crushing  his  enemy,  but  as  usual  he  refused  to  risk 
a  battle,  and  soon  afterwards  returned  to  France.  Liixemburg,  who 
was  left  behind  with  diminished  forces,  was  drawn  by  William  into 
a  trap  at  Steinkirk,  but  he  extricated  himself  with  masterly  energy 
and  skill,  and  the  allied  forces  were  compelled  to  retreat  Neither 
side  seemed  able  to  gain  any  decisive  success.  France  was 
exhausted  by  its  unparalleled  exertions,  and  disaffection  began  to 
make  itself  heard.  Louis  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  supplies.  It  was  not  till  June,  1693,  that  he  was  able  to 
take  the  field,  and  this  delay  gave  the  allies  time  to  prepare  their 
defence.  On  arriving  in  the  Netherlands,  Louis  refused  to  venture 
an  assault  on  William's  position,  and  quitted  the  army  without 
having  achieved  anything.  It  was  his  most  conspicuous  military 
failure,  and  he  never  again  assumed  the  command.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  Luxemburg  defeated  the  allies  at  Neerwinden.  The 
only  result  was  the  capture  of  CharleroL  In  the  next  year  the 
French  were  forced  to  stand  altogether  on  the  defensive,  and  in 
January,  1695,  Luxemburg  died.  Meanwhile  Catinat  was  holding 
his  ground  in  Savoy,  even  against  the  rising  Austrian  commander, 
prince  Eugene.  Eugene  was  French  on  his  father's  side,  and 
Italian  by  his  mother,  who  was  one  of  Mazaiin*8  nieces.  But, 
slighted  by  Louis,  he  had  thrown  himself  altogether  on  to  the  side  of 
the  emperor.  In  1692  the  forces  of  Savoy  had  the  better  of  the 
conflict,  and  even  attempted  an  invasion  of  Dauphin^.  But  the 
next  year  Catinat  defeated  them  at  Marsaglia  and  reconquered 
Piedmont.  In  Catalonia  Noaillea  gained  still  more  conspicuous 
successes. 

§  20.  But  all  these  heroic  efforts  served  only  to  prolong  a  conflict 
which  was  already  decided  by  the  exhaustion  of  France.  In 
response  to  the  royal  demands,  all  classes,  and  especially  the  cleigy, 
had  made  great  voluntary  sacrifices,  but  this  could  not  go  on  for  ever. 
The  financial  administration  had  fallen  into  very  incompetent 
hands  since  Colbert's  death,  but  even  Colbert  could  hardly  have 
coped  with  existing  difficulties.  Not  only  had  the  annual  expend!* 
ture  risen  to  an  unexampled  amount,  but  the  sources  of  revenue 
were  proportionately  diminished.  The  Huguenots  had  carried 
with  them  much  of  the  wealth  of  France,  and  their  departure  had 
inflicted  irreparable  damage  on  French  industries.  Commerce  and 
the  colonies  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  English  and  Dutch.  Even 
the  coasts  were  no  longer  secure.  The  English  fleet  bombarded 
Havre  and  Dimkirk,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  might  effect  a 
landing.    To  these  internal  misfortunes  were  now  added  military 
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reyerses.  In  1695  William  of  Orange  with  the  assistance  of  Cohom 
retook  Namur.  The  energetic  defence  of  the  commander,  Boufflers, 
and  the  attempted  relief  by  YiUeroy,  Luxemburg's  successor,  proved 
fruitless.  It  was  evidently  necessary  for  France  to  obtain  peace. 
Louis  had  already  withdrawn  many  of  the  obnoxious  demands 
which  he  had  put  forward  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  but 
without  satisfying  the  allies.  He  now  determined  to  break  up  the 
hostile  league  by  separate  negotiations.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  whose 
interest  in  the  war  was  purely  selfish,  was  easily  induced  to  come 
over  to  the  side  of  France  by  the  restitution  of  all  his  territories, 
including  Richelieu's  great  acquisitions,  Pinerolo  and  Casale.  His 
daughter  was  married  to  Louis*  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  an  enormous  sacrifice  both  of  power  and  dignity  for  Louis 
to  make,  but  it  produced  the  desired  result.  The  neutrality  of 
Italy  being  secured,  he  was  able  to  strengthen  his  forces  at  other 
points.  The  allies,  weakened  by  the  defection  of  Savoy,  consented 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  Charles  XL  of  Sweden,  and  a  diplomatic 
conference  was  opened  in  May,  1697,  at  Hyswick,  half  way  between 
the  Hague  and  Delft. 

'^  The  difiSculties  in  the  way  of  peace  were  great  and  numerous. 
Many  of  the  demands  were  regarded  by  Louis  as  inconsistent  with 
his  honour  and  dignity  as  well  as  with  his  interests.  Spain  wished 
to  restore  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  Germany  that  of  Westphalia. 
And  above  all  there  was  the  bitter  but  inevitable  necessity  of 
acknowledging  the  legality  of  the  English  revolution.  Fortunately 
for  France  the  interests  of  the  allies  were  not  identical,  and  it  was 
possible  by  satisfying  one  to  limit  the  concessions  to  the  other. 
Louis  determined  to  expedite  matters  by  an  accommodation  with 
William  m.  The  treaty  between  England  and  France  was  not 
settled  by  the  diplomatists  at  Ryswick,  but  by  a  private  conference 
between  Bentinck,  William's  friend  and  confidant,  and  the  French 
marshal,  BoufSers.  Louis  agreed  to  acknowledge  William  III.  as 
king  of  England,  and  to  withhold  all  assistance  from  his  enemies. 
But  with  a  magnanimity  becoming  a  great  king,  he  refused  to 
listen  to  the  demand  for  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  fix)m  French 
soiL  On  these  terms  William  undertook  to  manage  Austria  and 
Spain,  who  were  anxious  to  continue  the  war.  Spain  was  forced  to 
a  decision  by  the  news  that  Barcelona  had  surrendered  to  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  who  had  taken  Noailles'  command  in  Catalonia.  On 
Sept.  20,  1697,  the  first  treaty  was  signed  at  Ryswick  between 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland.  Besides  tbe  concessions  t/o 
William  IIL,  Louis  withdrew  from  all  conquests  made  since  the 
peace  of  Nimwegen,  and  agreed  that  the  Dutch  should  garrison  the 
frontier  towns  ot  ihe -Spanish  Netherlands  as  a  security -against  a 
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French  invasion.  The  emperor  still  held  out,  and  demanded  the 
cession  of  Strasburg.  William  was  so  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  this,  that  he  was  personally  willing  to  resimie  the  war.  But 
England  and  Holland  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  desire  for 
peace,  and  Louis  was  enabled  to  carry  his  point.  On  October  30, 
the  second  treaty  between  France  and  the  empire  was  concluded. 
Louis  surrendered  the  great  fortresses  of  Freiburg,  Braisach,  and 
Philipsburg,  and  restored  all  the  places  acquired  since  the  peace  of 
Nimwegen  except  Strasburg.  That  town  with  the  whole  of  Akaoe 
remained  subject  to  France  until  our  own  day.  Lorraine,  ^ith  the 
sole  exception  of  Saarlouis,  was  restored  to  its  lawful  duke,  Leopold, 
son  of  ChaiicB  lY.  Joseph  dement  of  Bavaria  was  recognised  as 
elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  pretensions  of  Fiirstenbei^  abandoned. 
The  claims  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  on  the  Palatinate  were  surren- 
dered for  a  sum  of  ready  money. 

The  treaty  of  Kyswick  was  a  great  blow  to  the  pretensions  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  had  fiuled  to  enforce  the  legality  6f  his  famous 
"  reunions,"  and  had  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  Rhine 
frontier.  The  Stuarts,  whose  alliance  had  been  of  such  service  to 
him,  remained  excluded  from  the  English  throne.  Holland,  which 
he  had  wished  to  humiliate,  was  by  its  union  with  England  more 
powerful  than  ever.  The  French  had  retired  from  their  command- 
ing position  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Louis  had  posed  as  the  champioa 
of  Catholicism,  but  the  Protestant  interests  had  prevailed  in 
Europe.  And  the  king  had  also  found  it  advisable  to  yield  in  his 
struggle  with  the  papacy.  Directly  after  Lmocent  XL*s  death,  the 
French  ambassador  gave  up  the  right  of  franchise.  Avignon,  which 
the  French  had  occupied,  was  restored,  the  French  clergy  humbly 
implored  forgiveness  for  their  opposition  to  the  Holy  See,  aud 
finally  the  four  articles  of  1682  were  abrogated.  But  these  con- 
cessions were  not  regarded  by  Louis  as  a  final  check  to  his  ambition, 
they  were  only  made  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  The  que8ti<Hi 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  had  absorbed  so  much  attention 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  now  coming  to  a  crisis,  Louis 
wished  to  have  his  hands  completely  free.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  various  claims  that  were  involved. 

IV.  Wab  of  thb  Spanish  Succession. 

§  21.  Charles  II.,  the  reigning  king  of  Spain,  had  never  enjoyed 
sound  health  either  in  body  or  mind,  and  he  was  now  rapidly  sink- 
ing into  the  grave.  He  was  the  last  male  of  the  Spanish  lasnch 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  the  descendants  of  Charles  Y.  He  had  been 
married  twice,  first  to  Marie  Louise,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIY.,  and 
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afberwaida  fco  Maria  Anna  of  Neubuig,  a  sister-m-law  of  the  emperor 
Leopold,  but  there  was  no  proepect  of  his  haying  children,  and  the 
succession  to  his  throne  must  go  to  claimants  by  the  female  side. 
The  eldest  daughters  both  of  Philip  IIL  and  oi  Philip  lY.  had  been 
married  into  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Anne  to  Louis  XI I L,  and  Maria 
Theresa  to  Louis  XIV.  But  both  had  on  their  marriage  re- 
nounced all  claims  to  the  succession.  Mazarin  and  Louis  XIV. 
had  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  declaration  of  the  invalidity  of 
these  renunciations,  but  hitherto  without  result.  By  a  curious 
ooinddenoe  the  yomiger  sisters  of  the  two  French  queens  had  been 
married  into  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  Hapebuigs,  Philip  IIL*s 
daughter  to  Ferdinand  UL,  and  Philip  IV.'s  to  Leopold.  Neither 
of  them  had  made  any  renunciation,  and  Philip  lY.'s  will  had 
expressly  &voured  the  succession  of  his  younger  in  preference  to 
his  elder  daughter.  The  French  claims  therefore  being  excluded 
by  the  renunciations  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Maria  Theresa,  the 
hereditary  right  seemed  to  belong  inoontestabiy  to  the  issue  of 
Leopold's  marriage  with  Maigaret  Theresa.  This  was  a  daughter 
Maria,  who  was  married  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  who  had 
already  given  birth  to  a  son,  Joseph  Ferdinand.  But  Leopold  was 
unwilUng  to  allow  Spain  to  fidl  altogether  from  Hapsburg  hands. 
He  had  compelled  his  daughter  to  renounce  her  claims  on  Spain, 
and  demanded  the  succession  for  himself  as  grandson  of  Philip  IIL, 
or,  as  a  substitute,  for  the  archduke  Charles,  his  younger  son  by  a 
second  marriage.  There  were,  therefore,  three  claimants  of  import- 
ance, the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  the  archduke  Charles,  and  either 
the  son  or  one  of  the  grandchildren  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  Spanish  monarchy  had  declined  immensely  from  its  old 
importance,  but  it  was  still  a  prize  well  worth  the  winning.  One 
king  after  another  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  provinces  and 
strongholds  either  to  successful  rebellion  or  to  French  ambition. 
Holland  and  Portugal  were  independent  France  had  annexed 
Artois,  Roussillon,  Franche-Comt^,  and  great  part  of  Flanders  and 
Hainault.  But  besides  Castile,  An^on,  and  Navarre,  there  stilt 
remained  the  bulk  of  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples  and  Sicily, 
and  the  great  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The  succession  to  so 
enormous  an  empire  was  of  European  importance,  and  Europe  was 
prepared  to  have  a  voio^  in  the  matter,  lliese  were  the  days  when 
the  *'  balance  of  power "  was  the  watchword  of  diplomacy,  and  it 
was  natural  that  the  idea  of  subdivision  should  commend  itself.  A 
secret  treaty  of  partition  had  been  concluded  long  ago  between 
Louis  and  the  emperor,  but  that  was  now  out  of  date.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  princes  had  completely  changed,  and, 
moreover^  William  IIL  hieul  arisen  since  then,  and  was  prepared  to 
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defend  the  interests  of  Europe.  All  the  lesser  powers  were 
unwilling  to  allow  the  aggrandisement  of  either  France  or  Auatria 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  territories.  It  was  their  obvious 
interest  to  support  the  claims  of  Bavaria,  which  were  also  the  best 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  because  the  renunciation  of  Leopold's 
daughter,  made  without  any  reference  to  Spain  and  without  Spanish 
sanction,  was  a  purely  Austrian  transaction  and  could  not  be 
regarded  as  valid.  Louis,  who  dreaded  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
Spanish  king  to  favour  the  collateral  branch  of  his  own  fiunily,  and 
who  was  anxious  to  exclude  Austria  at  all  costs,  thought  it  advis* 
able  to  £bJ1  in  with  the  wishes  of  Europe.  The  first  treaty  of 
partition  was  concluded  between  France,  England,  and  Holland 
on  October  11,  1698.  The  archduke  Charles  wta  to  receive  the 
Milanese,  the  Bourbon  claimant  was  to  have  Nifties,  Sicily,  the 
Tuscan  ports  and  Guipuscoa.  All  the  rest  of  the  monarchy 
was  to  go  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  Joseph  Ferdinand. 

This  treaty  might  secure  the  interests  of  Europe,  but  it  had  one 
fatal  defect,  that  it  took  no  account  whatever  of  Spanish  interests 
or  feelings,  lliere  both  court  and  people  were  unanimous  in  their 
opposition  to  any  scheme  of  partition  whatever  as  likely  to  be 
fisital  to  the  greatness  of  Spain.  Charles  determined,  if  possible,  to 
avert  such  a  misfortune,  and  in  November  made  a  formal  will,  in 
which  the  Bavarian  prince  was  acknowledged  as  heir  to  all  his 
dominions.  But  in  January,  1699,  the  infant  prince  suddenly  died,* 
either  of  sm^ll-pox  or  of  poison.  Both  the  partition-treaty  and  the 
royal  will  were  thus  nullified,  and  the  old  question  appeared  again 
under  altered  conditions.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  claimed  to  stand  in 
his  son's  place  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  but  the  claim  was  rejected 
both  by  Louis  and  by  'Wiilliam  III.  A  second  treaty  of  partition' 
was  agreed  upon  in  May,  1700,  which  was  much  more  advantageous 
to  Austria.  The  archduke  Charlea  was  to  have  all  the  Spanish 
inheritance,  except  the  Milanese.  This  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  in  return  to  cede  his  duchy  to 
France. 

§  22.  The  obstinate  determination  of  the  European  powers  to  divide 
the  Spanish  inheritance  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  Spain. 
A  strong  party  formed  itself  to  maintain  at  all  costs  the  nnity  of 
the  empire.  Now  the  only  claimant  who  c<mld  really  enforce  this 
unity  was  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  himself  a  party  to  the  treaties  of 
partition.  But  it  was  probable  that  the  prospect  of  undivided 
succession  would  easily  induce  him  to  throw  over  his  allies.  It 
was  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  stronger 
than  the  Hapsburgs,  and  that  the  accession  of  the  latter  must 
inevitably  result  in  the  weakening  and  dismemberment  of  Spain.* 
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These  opinions  were  sedulously  encouraged  by  Louis'  envoy,  count 
Harcourt,  the  ablest  diplomatist  in  the  French  service.  The 
charm  of  his  manner  had  already  gained  popular  feeling  to  the  side 
of  France,  even  when  the  court,  under  the  influence  of  the  queen, 
was  wholly  German  in  its  sympathies.  And  now  the  attitude  of 
the  court  was  beginning  to  change.  The  queen's  power  de- 
creased, and  cardinal  Porto-Carrero,  the  leader  of  the  new  French 
party,  obtained  supreme  influence  over  the  weak  king.  Charles 
sent  to  Borne  to  implore  the  pope's  advice,  and  Louis  now  reaped 
the  benefit  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  ]iapacy.  Innocent  XII. 
declared  in  &vour  of  the  French  claims.  Ihe  contention  was  that 
tho  renunciation  of  the  two  infiEmtas  had  been  made  only  to  prevent 
the  union  cf  the  two  crowns  on  one  head.  This  could  be  avoided 
by  giving  8pain  lo  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  dauphin's  second  son,  who 
was  not  the  hoir  to  the  l<Yench  throne.  On  ( >ct.  2, 1700,  Charles  IF. 
made  a  new  will  declaring  the  duke  of  Anjou  heir  to  the  whole 
Spanish  territories,  on  condition  that  he  should  renounce  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs  all  claims  to  the  French  crown.  Before  another 
month  had  elapsed  the  king,  who  had  been  forced  to  disinherit  his 
own  iJBumly  in  favour  of  his  old  enemies,  closed  his  unfortunate 
life. 

Everything  now  depended  on  Louis  XIV.'s  decision,  whether  he 
would  stand  fast  by  the  treaty  of  partition,  or  whether  he  would 
accept  the  dazzling  prospect  offered  by  Charles'  will  and  risk  a 
European  war.  It  is  still  a  debated  question  whether  the  indecision 
manifested  by  the  Frendi  court  at  this  juncture  was  real  or  feigned. 
Some  writers  have  maintained  that  Louis  had  all  along  been 
intriguing  for  the  undivided  succession,  and  that  the  treaties  of 
partition,  especially  the  second,  were  only^intended  as  a  blind  to 
conceal  his  real  designs.  Whatever  be  the  truth  on  this  point,  it 
iB  certain  that  the  true  interests  of  France  would  have  been  best 
served  by  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  advantages  secured  by  the 
partition.  But  tMs  would  have  alienated  Spain,  and  moreover  Louis 
had  learnt  to  disregard  all  national  interests  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  own  dynasty.  The  will  was  finally  accepted,  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou  was  formally  proclaimed  as  Philip  Y.  of  Spain. 

§  23.  Europe  was  axtouuded  at  the  news  of  this  unexpected  event, 
but  it  was  not  prepared  (or  organised  opposition.  It  seemed  at  first 
as  if  Louis  would  carry  tnrough  his  great  project  unhindered. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the 
Netherlands  by  Charles  II.,  was  gained  over  entirely  to  the  side  of 
France.  Philip  V.  was  proclaimed  in  Brussels,  and  the  barrier 
fortresses  which,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  were 
garrisoned  by  Dutch  troops,  were  now  handed  over  to.  French 
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ganiflons.  Moreover  the  Bavarian  elector  and  his  brother,  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  pronused  their  support  to  France  in  the 
event  of  war  against  Austria.  On  the  side  of  Italy,  Louis  was 
equally  fortunate.  The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mantua  were  won  over, 
and  Philip  was  proclaimed  \rithout  oppoeiticni  both  in  Milan  and 
Naples.  The  emperor  was  the  most  determined  opponent  whom 
the  French  had  to  fear.  The  establishment  of  French  power  in 
Milan  was  a  constant  and  pressing  source  of  danger  to  Austria. 
Moreover,  the  claims  of  the  archduke  Charles  were  not  to  be 
relinquished  without  a  struggle.  Fortunately  the  Turkish  war 
had  been  ended  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1698.  In  (jermany, 
Leopold  could  rely  upon  the  newly  created  elector  of  Hanover,  and 
on  Frederick  of  Brandenburg,  whom  he  bribed  with  a  promise  to 
transform  his  electorate  into  a  kingdom.  But  even  with  these 
allies  the  Austrian  power  was  not  sufficient  to  do  more  than  hold 
its  own  in  Germany  and  to  attack  Milan.  There  could  be  no 
chance  of  obtaining  the  Spanish  crown  without  the  support  of  the 
maritime  powers. 

England  and  Holland  had  both  acknowledged  Philip  V.  as  king 
of  Spain.  William  HI.  protested  bitterly  against  Louis'  breach  of 
faith,  but  he  couid  do  nothing  against  the  obstinate  desire  for  peace 
which  was  shown  by  his  subjects.  In  England  lie  had  become  very 
unpopular.  The  Tory  majority  in  Parliament  was  not  only  opposed 
to  the  war,  but  made  a  direct  attack  on  the  king's  whole  system  of 
government.  William  went  so  fiEur  as  to  meditate  abdication  and  a 
return  to  Holland.  From  these  difficulties  he  was  freed  by  the 
action  of  Louis  himself.  Shortly  after  Philip's  departure  for  Spain, 
his  right  to  an  eventual  succession  in  France  was  formally  recog- 
nized. This  was  a  distinct  threat  to  Europe,  which  was  determined 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  two  crowns.  The  exclusion  of  the 
Dutch  garrisons,  which  destroyed  all  barrier  against  French 
aggression,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  states  to  the  impending  danger. 
It  was  evident  that  Louis  treated  his  son's  dominions  as  his  own. 
Finally,  the  measures  taken  to  extend  French  and  Spanish 
commerce  at  the  expense  of  England  and  Holland,  touched  the 
most  vital  interests  of  both  countries.  William  HL  was  at  last 
enabled  to  arrange  the  Grand  Alliance  at  the  Hague  (Sept.  7, 
1701),  between  the  emperor  and  his  Geipan  allies,  Holland,  and 
England.  These  powers  agreed  to  restore  the  barrier  in  the 
Netherlands  between  France  and  Holland,  to  compel  the  oessioik 
of  the  Milanese  to  Austria,  to  protect  the  threatened  Dutch  and 
English  commerce,  and  exclude  France  from  the  Spanish  treaties. 
It  is  evident  that  the  allies  did  not  undertake  to  fight  the  successioii 
qiuirrel  on  behalf  of  the  emperor,  but  only  to  assiBt  him  as  fiur  as 
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coincided  with  their  own  interests,  and  to  extort  reasonable 
securitiesr  from  France.  A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
alliance  James  II.  died  at  St.  Germains.  Under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  and  forgetful  of  the  stipulations  made  at  Ryswick, 
Louis  acknowledged  the  young  prince  as  king  of  £ngland^  The 
act  does  honour  to  his  hearty  but  it  was  a  fidse  political  move. 
Public  opinion  in  England  was  profoundly  stirred  by  the  claim  of  a 
foreign  prince  to  determine  who  should  be  their  king.  The  Tory 
parliament  was  dissolred,  and  the  new  elections  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  £ftrour  of  the  king's  partisans.  William  ^vaa  now  freed 
from  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  great  war  against  France 
which  was  the  object  of  his  life.  But  before  he  could  see  the  fruit 
of  his  policy,  he  died,  without  children,  on  March  19,  1702. 
England  and  Holland  were  now  separated.  The  crown  of  the 
former  fell  to  William's  feeble  sister-in-law,  Anne.  But  the  great 
statesman's  policy  survived  his  death.  It  was  ably  continued  in 
Holland  by  the  grand  pensionary  Heinsius,  and  in  England  by  the 
duke  of  MarlborouglL  These  two  men,  with  the  Austrian  com- 
mander, prince  Eugene,  were  the  real  leaders  of  the  alliance  against 
Louis  XIY. 

The  Grand  Alliance  was  in  no  way  more  formidable  than  the 
previous  leagues,  which  had  failed  to  conquer  France  even  when 
Spain  was  separate  and  hostile.    But  France  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been.     The  three  short  years  of  peace  had  been  insufficient  to 
restore  order  in  the  financial  administration.     The  king  continued 
his  enormous  personal  expenditure,  and  considered  that  he  was  « 
benefiting  the  people  by  squandering  millions  on  useless  luxury.  \ 
Louis  himself  was  growing  old  ;   he  lived  more  in  retirement,  and 
had  less  knowledge  of  men  and  measures.    The  great  ministers  and 
generals  who  had  shed  such  lustre  on  his  earlier  years  had  dis-    . 
appeared.    Yillars  and  Yendome  were  able  commsoiders,  but  far 
inferior  to  Gond^  Turenne,  or  Luxemburg.     And  in  civil  adminis- 
tration there  was  no  one  to  be  compared  with  Colbert,  or  even  with 
Louvois.    When  Pontchartrain  was  made  chancellor,  the  charge  of 
the  finances  was  entrusted  to  Chamillart,  a  young  man  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  his  ignorance  and  docility.   So  easy  did  Louis  find 
it  to  work  with  a  minister  inferior  to  himself,  that  in  1701,  on  the 
death  of  Barbesieux,  Chamillart  received  the  war  department  in^ 
addition.     He  was  thus  practically  sole  minister,  and  had  to  bear 
the  burdens  that  had  taxed  to  the  uttermost  the  joint  energies  of 
Louvois  and  Colbert.     The  inevitable  result  was  confusion  and 
maladministration.    In  the  army  especially,  the  old  discipline  dis- 
appeared, venality  and  other  disorders  fiomished.     The    troops 
were  ill-paid  and  ill-fed:  the  organisation  which  Louvois  had 
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-  raised  to  such  excellence,  fell  to  pieces.  The  king,  with  &tal  self- 
confidence,  assumed  the  task  of  directing  from  the  cabinet  the 
campaigns  of  his  generals.  They  were  often  compelled  to  send  for 
instructions,  and  were  not  infrequently  defeated  before  the  courier 
return^ 

$  24.  The  war  broke  out  in  Italy  in  1701,  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  Grand  Alliance.  Prince  Eugene  led  an  imperial  army  against 
the  Milanese.  The  French  commander  was  Catinat,  who  had  gained 
such  successes  in  the  last  war.  But,  hampered  by  royal  orders,  he 
could  neither  oppose  Eugene's  entry  into  Italy,  nor  resist  his 
further  advance.  He  was  too  independent  and  upright  to  be  popular 
at  court,  and  Louis  was  easily  induced  to  give  a  superior  command 
to  Villeroy,  his  own  personal  favourite,  and  the  most  fatally  incom- 
petent of  all  the  French  generals.  Villeroy  not  only  gained  no 
successes,  but  by  his  arrogance  disgusted  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
almost  alienated  him  from  the  French  alliance.  Against  the 
unanimous  advice  of  his  council,  he  determined  to  attadc  the 
imperialists  at  Chiari,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  (Sept 
1701.)  As  he  was  quartered  in  fancied  security  at  Cremona,  the 
town  was  surprised  by  a  night  attack  of  Eugene,  and  Villeroy  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner.  To  repair  these  losses  the  command  was 
given  to  the  duko  of  Vendome,  a  great  grandson  of  Henry  IV. 
Though  a  glutton  and  a  sluggard,  Vendome  had  great  military 
talents,  and  though  his  indolence  often  led  him  into  difficulties,  his 
ability  hardly  ever  £Euled  to  extricate  him  from  them.  He  was 
beloved  by  the  soldiers,  whose  vices  he  made  no  efforts  to  check. 
Under  him  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy  and  the  reputation  of  the 
French  arms  were  restored.  He  forced  Eugene  to  raise  the  tdege  of 
Mantua,  and  won  a  somewhat  indecisive  victory  at  Suzzara.  Bat 
he  was  unable  to  drive  the  imperialists  from  Italy,  and  could  only 
protect  Mantua  and  Milan.  And  his  successes,  such  as  they  were, 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  defection,  in  1703,  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  In  spite  of  his  close  relationship  with  the  Bourbons 
— he  was  the  father-in-law  both  of  the  duke  of  Buigundy  and  of 
Philip  V. — ^he  had  embarked  in  the  war  solely  from  motives  of  self- 
interest.  The  emperor  now  offered  him  territorial  concessions,  and 
a  larger  subsidy  than  France  had  given  him.  The  bribe  was  quite 
change  the  allegiance  of  a  prince,  whose  **  geography 
impossible  for  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour.'*  From  this  time 
cause  in  Italy  steadily  declined. 
§  25.  There  were  two  other  important  scenes  of  operation — the 
Netherlands  and  Germany.  There,  as  in  Italy,  the  French  had 
an  excellent  position  to  start  with.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  were 
wholly  in  their  hands^  and  they  had  two  powerful  allies  in  tha 
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electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria.  But  the  war  was  no  more  suc^ 
eessful  than  that  of  the  Milanese.  Troops  from  Prussia  and  the 
Palatinate  took  the  important  fortress  of  Ealserwerth  (June,  1702), 
and  at  one  blow  rendered  powerless  the  elector  of  Cologne.  He  had 
already  been  placed  under  the  imperial  ban,  and  he  now  retired  to 
Navarre.  The  command  of  the  allied  forces  was  undertaken  by 
Marlborough,  who,  with  a  diplomatic  ability  quite  equal  to  that  of 
William  UL,  combined  far  superior  military  talents.  Though  at 
first  he  was  hampered  by  disunion  and  jealousy  among  the  allies. 
Ills  forces  were  very  superior  to  the  French  under  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  Boufflers.  One  fortress  after  another  tell  into  his 
hands,  though  he  was  unable  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  In  1703 
he  took  Bonn,  and  drove  the  French  altogether  from  the  electorate 
of  Cologne.  One  solitary  success  attended  the  French  arms.  A 
detachment  of  Dutch  troops,  under  Opdam,  attacked  Boufflers'  line 
at  Eckeme,  and  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  French  were 
driven  from  the  Rhine,  but  they  still  held  Brabant,  Hainault  and 
Flanders  defended  and  intact.  It  was  no  slight  disadvantage  for 
Louis  that  at  a  moment  when  all  his  forces  were  required  for 
external  war,  a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Huguenots  of  Languedoc. 
The  mountaineers  of  the  Gevennes,  who  had  long  endured  rigorous 
persecution,  at  last  rose  in  defence  of  their  churches  and  pastors. 
Undw  the  leadership  of  a  brilliant  youth  named  Cavalier,  they 
gained  considerable  successes,  and  though  ultimate  defeat  was  in- 
evitable,  they  occupied  for  several  years  some  of  the  best  troops 
and  generals  of  France. 

In  Germany  the  command  of  the  French  army  was  given  to 
Gatinat,  who  left  Italy  to  assume  it.  But  he  was  not  strong 
enough  for  decisive  action.  The  imperialists,  under  the  command 
of  Lewis  of  Baden,  took  the  fortress  of  Landau  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  relieve  it.  Alsace  was  now  open  to  attack,  and 
would  speedily  have  been  overrun,  but  for  a  diversion  effected  by 
the  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  declared  war  against  Austria,  and 
seized  Ulm.  Lewis  of  Baden  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
Alsace  to  meet  this  new  danger.  The  elector,  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  between  two  hostile  armies,  urged  the  French  to  advance 
to  his  relief.  Gatinat,  always  cautious,  refused  to  run  the  risk,  but 
the  task  was  imdertaken  by  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Yillars,  an 
active  and  enterprising  commander.  He  marched  towards  the 
Black  Forest  and,  more  by  accident  than  anything  else,  defeated  the 
imperialists  at  Friedlingen  (Oct.  14,  1702).  For  this  victory  he 
was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  while  Catinat  retired  from  the 
command  in  disgrace.  Early  in  1703  Yillars  effected  the  desired 
junction-  witb  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  their  combined  forces 
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seemed  capable  of  aome  great  achievement.  Yillare  wished  to 
march  upon  Vienna,  and  the  Austrian  capital  woukL  probably  have 
fallen.  But  the  elector  preferred  an  invasion  of  Tyrol  as  more 
practicable,  and  because  the  conquest  of  that  province  would  sever 
Austria  from  Italy.  The  duke  of  Yendome  was  to  co-operate  by 
a  simultaneous  advance  from  the  south.  But  the  enterprise  was 
a  £ulure.  The  Tyrolese,  like  the  Swiss,  were  invincible  in  their 
own  mountains,  and  the  elector  £eiiled  to  effect  a  jmiction  with 
Yendome.  Meanwhile,  Bavaria  was  attacked  both  by  Lewis  of 
Baden,  and  by  a  new  Austrian  army  under  count  Stynim.  The 
elector  returned  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  junction  between  the 
two  hostile  armies.  With  the  aid  of  YiUars  he  repulsed  Lewis  of 
Baden,  and  then,  returning  to  the  Danube,  defeated  Styrum  at 
Hochstedt.  And  in  Alsao^  the  French  recovered  ground.  Marshal 
Tallard,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lewis  of  Baden  in 
Bavaria,  besieged  and  took  Landau.  Thus  the  campaign  of  1703 
proved  a  brilliant  success  for  the  French.  But  unfortunately, 
YiUars  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  quarrelled,  and  could  no 
longer  act  cordially  together.  Lot  deference  to  his  ally,  Louis 
recalled  his  ablest  genercl,  and  sent  him  to  put  down  the  Oamitarda 
— as  the  rebels  in  the  Cevennes  were  called.  The  command  in 
Bavaria  was  left  in  the  comparatively  incapable  hands  of  Marsin, 
while  Tallard  continued  to  1^  the  army  in  Alsace.  At  the  same 
time  the  French  cause  in  Europe  was  immensely  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  Savoy  and  Portugal  The  latter  country  was  bribed 
by  the  commercial  advantages  offered  by  England  in  the  Methuen 
treaty. 

§  26.  The  campaign  of  170i  was  the  decisive  turning-point  in  the 
war.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  took  Passau,  and  Yienna  was  exposed 
to  immediate  attack.  The  emperor  was  the  centre  of  the  Grand 
Alliance.  If  he  could  be  crushed,  the  war  might  easily  be  ended. 
The  greatest  exertions  were  necessary  to  prevent  such  a  results 
Prince  Eugene  left  Italy  to  concert  measures  with  Marlborough. 
It  was  decided  to  leave  a  small  force  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
make  a  bold  advance  upon  Bavaria.  Easily  eluding  the  incapable 
Yilleroy,  who  had  escaped  from  priscm  to  bring  renewed  dismdit 
on  the  French  arms,  Marlborough  marched  directly  towards  the 
Danube.  The  elector's  troops  were  posted  in  a  strong  position  at 
Schellenberg,  but  Marlborough  forced  his  lines,  and  drove  him  to 
retreat  A  junction  with  Eugene  was  triumphantly  effected.  The 
other  imperial  commander,  Lewis  of  Baden,  jealous  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  preferred  to  act  independently.  Meanwhile,  Tallaid 
had  quitted  Alsace,  marched  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  joined 
Marsin  and  the  elector.    Their  oombiaed  troops  were  numerically 
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superior  to  the  allies,  and  they  detennined  to  risk  a  general  engage- 
ment at  Blenheim.  There  ensued  one  of  the  great  battles  in  the 
world's  history,  in  which  the  allies,  through  superior  generalship, 
won  a  oomplete  victory.  Marlborough  was  opposed  to  Tallard, 
Bugene  to  the  Bavarians.  Marsin  and  the  elector,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle, 'were  able  to  make  an  orderly  retreat,  but  TaUard's  army 
was  out  to  pieces.  Austria,  and  the  interests  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
were  saved.  Bavaria  was  completely  overrun  by  the  allies^  and 
Maximilian  Emanuel  sought  refuge  in  France,  where  he  met  his 
equally  unfortunate  brother,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  Landau 
was  retaken  by  the  margrave  of  Baden,  while  Marlborough  reduced 
Trarbach,  and  occupied  Trier. 

$  27.  These  successes  on  the  part  of  the  allies  suggested  the  bold 
move  of  a  direct  invasion  of  France.  The  new  emperor,  Joseph  I., 
who  Succeeded  his  father  in  May,  1705,  was  eager  for  this,  and 
Marlborough  was  willing  to  undertake  it.  Great  hopes  were  entei>- 
tained  of  a  decisive  co-operation  of  the  rebels  in  the  Cevennes. 
But  the  German  commander,  Lewis  of  Baden,  was  opposed  to  the 
plan,  and  his  tardy  movements  sacrificed  the  opportunity.  Yillars 
had  already  crushed  the  Oamisards  with  relentless  severity,  and 
was  now  called  upon  to  protect  the  threatened  frontier.  Marl- 
borough received  intelligence  that  YiUeroy,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  was  threatening  Li^.  With  bitter  complaints  against 
the  dilatory  Germans,  he  gave  way  before  Yillars,  and  retreated  to 
resume  his  work  in  the  Netherlands.  Li^  was  relieved,  and 
Yilleroy  driven  back  to  his  old  lines.  But  no  attempt  at  fresh 
conquests  was  possible.  The  success  of  these  defensive  measures, 
in  1705,  encouraged  the  French  to  new  efforts  for  the  next  year. 
Louis  and  Ghamillart  strained  every  nerve  to  send  reinforcements 
to  the  favoured  Yilleroy,  who  was  authorised  to  take  the  offensive. 
Nothing  could  have  suited  Marlborough  better.  At  the  village  of 
Ramillies  he  fell  upon  Yilleroy,  and  completely  defeated  him 
(May  23, 1706).  The  battle  of  Ramillies  was  as  decisive  for  the 
Netherlands  as  that  of  Blenheim  had  been  for  Bavaria.  All  the 
great  cities,  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Bi-uges,  fell  into  Marlborough's 
hands.    The  archduke  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain,  as  Charles  IIL 

In  Italy,  also,  decisive  events  took  place  in  the  same  year,  1706. 
Yendome  had  returned  in  1703  from  his  fruitless  compaign 
in  Tyrol  to  oppose  the  duke  of  Savoy  who  had  gone  over  to 
Austria.  The  French  attacked  Piedmont  and  reduced  most  of  the 
strong  places.  The  emperor,  who  attached  supreme  importance  to 
the  retention  of  northern  Italy,  sent  Eugene  thither  in  1705.  But 
Yendome  more  than  held  his  own  in  a  battle  near  Cassano,  and 
when  Eugene  returned  to  Yienna,  on  the  news  of  the  emperor's 
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death,  the  AuBtrians  were  completely  defeated.  The  French  now 
laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Piedment,  Turin,  and  this  pressing 
danger  again  called  Prince  Eugene  across  the  Alps.  The  siege  was 
entrusted  to  a  royal  &yourite.  La  Feuillade,  while  Vendome  under- 
took to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  general.  But  just  at 
this  criti^  juncture  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  place  of -yilleroy, 
who  had  been  disgraced  at  RamiUies.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Vendome  could  have  held  his  own  against  Eugene ;  it  was  certain 
that  his  succesors,  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Marsin,  could  not.  The 
Austrians  attacked  the  French  position,  and  carried  all  before  them. 
Marsin  was  killed,  and  the  whole  army  routed.  Orleans,  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  wished  to  make  a  stand  at  Oasale,  but  his 
defeated  troops  would  not  follow  him,  and  fled  in  confusion  towards 
the  Alps.  Not  only  was  Turin  relieved,  but  the  French  cause  in 
Italy  was  ruined.  The  French  troops  in  Mantua  capitulated.  A 
small  Austrian  force  entered  Naples,  and  proclaimed  Charles  IIL 
without  opposition.  The  pope  found  it  necessary  to  acknowledge 
the  archduke  as  king  of  Spain. 

The  Portuguese  alliance  had  meanwhile  opened  the  peninsula  to 
the  allied  forces.  An  English  fleet  escorted  the  archduke  Charles 
to  Lisbon,  but  all  attempts  to  invade  Spain  from  the  west  proved 
futile.  The  English  commander,  Sir  Greorge  Rooke,  gained  an 
important  success  by  surprising  Gibraltar  (August  4,  170^),  of 
which  he  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  which 
England  has  ever  since  retained.  The  French  fleet  under  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  a  natuhd  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  defeated  and 
forced  to  retreat.  The  archduke  now  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  a 
province  often  in  revolt  against  its  rulers,  and  which  had  lately  been 
alienated  by  the  conduct  of  Philip  V.  The  command  of  the  English 
forces  was  undertaken  by  the  brilliant  but  eccentric  earl  of  Peter- 
borough. Barcelona  capitulated  (Oct.,  1705),  and  Charles  III. 
was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Aragon 
and  Valencia.  A  great  effort  was  made  by  Philip  V.  in  the  next 
year  to  recover  the  lost  provinces.  Barcelona  was  blockaded  by 
land  and  sea,  and  was  on  the  point  of  surrender  when  it  was 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  allied  fleet.  Philip^s  army  was  dis- 
persed, and  he  could  only  return  to  Madrid  by  getting  round  to 
Rousillon  and  crossing  the  Pyrenees.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived 
there  than  he  was  forced  to  retreat  by  a  double  attack  from. 
Portugal  and  the  west.  The  allies  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  and 
Charles  III.  was  proclaimed  in  the  capital  of  Spain. 

Thus  in  one  year  the  French  had  been  driven  from  Italy  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  for  the  moment  their  cause  seemed  ruined  in 
the  peninsula.    But  the  Spanish  crown  was  saved  to  the  Bourbons 
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by  the  provincial  jealousies  still  existing  in  that  country.  Castile 
and  Aragon,  although  subject  to  the  same  ruler  ever  since  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Jsabella^  had  never  laid  aside  their 
mutual  hostility.  1'he  Castilians  refused  to  accept  a  king  who 
came  to  them  supported  by  Aragonese  forces.  And  their  Catholic 
bigotry  was  aroused  by  the  predominance  of  Protestantism  among 
the  allies.  Charles  HI.  was  eddied  ^  the  Most  Catholic  King  by  the 
grace  of  heretics.**  An  outburst  of  popular  feeling  drove  the  allies 
from  Madrid  and  restored  Philip  Y.  (October,  1706 \  The  allied 
forces  were  now  commanded  by  Ruvigny,  a  French  refugee,  and 
contained  a  regiment  of  Camisards  under  their  old  leader  Cavalier. 
The  men  whom  Louis*  bigotry  had  driven  from  his  kingdom 
became  everywhere  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  their  former 
monarch.  I'he  Franco-Spanish  army  was  led  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James  II.  and  Arabella  Churchill,  and 
thus  a  nephew  of  Marlborough.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  much 
of  his  uncle's  military  capacity,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  trustworthy  of  French  generals.  He  drove  the  allies  out  of 
CastUe  into  Valencia,  and  when  Huvigny  attempted  to  resume  the 
offensive  he  completely  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Ahnanza 
(April,  1707).  Cavalier's  regiment  was  cut  to  pieces  and  the  allied 
army  dispersed.  Valencia  and  Aragon  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
PhiUp.  Charles  III.  still  held  Barcelona,  and  thus  kept  his  hold  on 
Catalonia,  but  there  seemed  little  prospect  of  his  wresting  the 
crown  from  his  rivaL 

§  28.  It  was  not  in  Spain  alone  that  the  French  arms  were  success- 
ful in  1707.  Everywhere  the  progress  of  the  allies  seemed  checked. 
Yillars,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  remained  inactive  for  want 
of  forces,  was  now  strong  enough  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  to  force  the 
lines  of  Stolhofen,  which  were  weakened  by  the  recent  death  of 
Lewis  of  Baden.  The  French  advanced  almost  as  far  as  the 
Danube  carrying  all  before  them.  Although  comx)elled  to  &11  back 
across  the  Rhine  by  a  superior  force  under  the  elector  of  Hanover, 
ViUara  had  collected  a  large  booty,  and  had  given  renewed  courage 
t-o  the  French  soldiers.  And  his  successes  also  affected  the  campaign 
in  the  Netherlands.  Marlborough  had  to  send  reinforcements  to 
Germany,  and  thus  weakened  could  effect  nothing  of  importance. 
Vendome  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  defensive  position  and  to 
protect  the  provinces  which  still  remained  in  French  hands.  Great 
excitement  was  aroused  in  this  year  by  the  appearance  in  Germany 
of  the  brilliant  warrior  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Louis  XIV.  made 
great  efforts  to  entice  him  to  his  side.  But  Charles  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  religious  policy  of  the  French  king,  and  a  personal 
visit  from  Marlborough  decided  him  to  remain  neutral.   He  quitted 
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Saxony  to  resume  hostilitieB  against  Russia,  which  was  rapidly  rising 
to  greatness  under  Peter  the  Great. 

§  29.  The  comparative  successes  of  1707  were  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  financial  exhaustion  which  the  great  war  was  caudng  in 
France.  B  very  method  of  raising  money,  honest  or  dishonest,  had  heen 
resorted  to  by  Louis  and  his  minister  Chamillart.  Old  taxes  were 
increased,  and  new  ones  imposed ;  offices  were  created  merely  in 
order  to  sell  them ;  the  value  of  the  coinage  was  arbitrarily  raised. 
The  kingdom  seemed  rapidly  advancing  towards  bankruptcy,  and 
the  misery  among  the  lower  cUsses  was  i^palling.  Regardless  of 
the  murmurs,  more  or  less  distinct  of  his  people,  Louis  pursued  his 
way  with  truly  royal  obstinacy.  His  displeasure  was  visited  on  all 
who  ventured  an  unfavourable  criticism  on  his  government.  Fdneloo, 
the  blameless  archbishop  of  Oambray  and  the  tutor  of  the  young 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  suspected  of  satirical  intentions  in  his 
T^emaque,  and  was  exiled  from  the  court.  Vauban,  touched  by 
the  popular  miseries,  published  a  scheme  for  an  equitable  readjust- 
ment of  taxation.  Louis,  indignant  at  his  presumption  and 
forgetful  of  his  past  services,  ordered  the  book  to  be  burnt,  and  the 
patriotic  author,  unable  to  bear  disgrace,  died  soon  afterwaida.  But 
evils  could  not  be  removed  by  punishing  those  who  pointed  them 
out.  Chamillart,  worn  out  and  despairing,  petitioned  for  leave  to 
retire.  The  king  at  first  refused,  but  finally  transferred  the  finances 
to  Desmarets,  a  nephew  of  Colbert,  and  endowed  with  some  of  his 
uncle's  abilities.  His  appointment  restored  the  public  credit  for  a 
moment  and  enabled  new  supplies  to  be  raised  on  loan.  With 
these  Louis  determined  on  a  grand  efibrt  for  1706,  and  actually  set 
on  foot  five  armies.  Besides  this,  another  attempt  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  Stuarts.  A  French  fleet  received  orders  to  convey 
the  Pretender  to  Scotland,  where  public  opinion  was  hostile  to 
England  on  account  of  the  recent  Union  (1707).  But  the  naval 
supremacy  of  England  was  now  firmly  establiBhed,  and  the  expedi- 
tion was  lucky  in  being  able  to  return  in  safety  to  Dunkirk.  It 
was  in  the  Netherlands,  however,  that  the  French  king  decided  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  An  enormous  army  was  raised,  not  without 
great  difficulty,  but  with  almost  inexplicable  fatuity  Louis  entrusted 
the  joint  command  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Yendome.  No 
two  men  could  be  more  utterly  difierent  in  character,  the  former 
pious  and  methodical,  the  latter  a  libertine  and  the  most  irregular 
and  eccentric  of  strategists.  Their  quarrels  ensured  the  failure  of 
the  enterprise.  But  at  first  everything  seemed  favourable.  The 
Catholics  of  the  Netherlands  were  alienated  by  the  rule  of 
Charles  III.,  which  only  nominaUy  concealed  the  domination  of  the 
hated  Dutch  Calvinists.    They  welcomed  the  French  as  deliverers. 
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Grhent,  Bruges  and  other  towns  hastened  to  open  their  gates  to 
them.  Marlborough,  hampered  as  usual  by  divisions  among  the 
allies,  despaired  for  a  moment  of  success,  but  his  courage  was 
restored  by  the  arrival  of  Eugene,  who  had  dexterously  eluded  the 
French  under  Berwick  and  made  his  way  to  Brussels.  Burgundy 
and  Vendome,  disputing  almost  every  movement,  were  now  advanc- 
ing on  Oudenarde.  There  the  allies  attacked  them  and  gained  a 
complete  victory, '  The  victors  at  once  laid  siege  to  Lille,  a  fortress 
of  great  strength,  which  was  regarded  as  Vauban's  masterpiece  and 
which  was  defended  by  Bouffiers  with  a  large  force.  Eugene 
undertook  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  while  Marlborough  covered  him 
from  attack.  The  disputes  between  the  Fren*  h  commanders  were 
embittered  by  the  arrival  of  Berwick,  who,  out  ot  jealousy  of  Vendome, 
supported  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Vendome  wished  to  attack 
Maiiborough,  but  was  finally  overruled,  and  Lille  was  left  to  its 
fate.  Bouffiers,  after  a  heroic  defence,  was  forced  to  surrender 
(December  8,  1708).  Ghoit,  Bruges  and  the  whole  of  Flunders 
had  to  submit. 

To  these  military  disasters  were  added  an  empty  treasury  and 
famine.  The  winter  of  }708->9  was  excessively  cold  in  France,  and 
the  general  misery  found  expression  in  a  discontent  that  might 
easily  become  rebelli(XL  Louis  XIY.,  whose  dynastic  policy  was 
the  cause  of  these  evils,  was  at  last  compelled  to  give  way  and  to 
implore  peace.  His  minister,  Torcy,  was  despatched  to  the  '  trium- 
virate *  who  directed  the  afikirs  of  the  allies,  Eugene,  Marlborough 
and  Heinsius.  These  men  were  the  bitter  opponents  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  were  determined  to  weaken  and  himiiUate  him  as  the  enemy  of 
Europe.  Their  chief  demands  were,  the  exclusion  of  the  Bourbons 
from  all  share  in  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  erection  of  a  strong 
barrier  for  Holland,  and  the  restoration  to  the  empire  of  all  acquisi- 
tions made  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  These  demands  were 
perhaps  not  too  excessive,  considering  the  condition  of  France  and 
the  successes  of  the:allies.  But  to  these  they  added  the  exasperat- 
ing condition  thit?  Louis  should  himself  assist  in  expelling  his 
grandson  from  the  Spanish  domini(ms.  With  a  reminiscence  of  his 
old  greatness  he  declared  that  if  he  must  fight,  it  should  be  against 
his  enemies  rather  than  hU  own  children,  and  broke  off  the 
negotiations.  By  Torcy's  advice  he  published  a  direct  appeal  to 
the  nation,  detailing  all  the  circumstances  and  calling  on  them  for 
assistance.  His  subjects,  touched  by  this  unparalleled  condescension 
of  their  aged  ruler,  responded  with  enthusiasm.  Another  army 
was  raised  and  entrusted  to  Yillars,  the  only  general  who  had  met 
with  no  great  disaster.  He  was  unable  to  prevent  Marlborough  from 
taking  Toumay,  but  blocked  his  way  to  Mons.  AtMiilplaquet  the 
13 
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moat  stubbornly  contested  battle  of  the  war  was  fought  (Sept  11, 
1709).  y  illars  was  wounded  and  the  anny  retreated  under  Boufflers. 
Though  the  allies  were  nominally  victorious,  and  Mbns  surrendered 
to  themi,  they  suffered  enormous  losses,  hr  more  than  their  <^[^xRienta. 
The  courage  of  the  French  was  immensely  raised  wlien  they  leaned 
that  the  inyincibie  Marlborough  m>^t  be  &oed  without  the 
certainty  of  defeat. 

1 80.  Louis  was  able  to  resume  negotiatiuns  in  1710  on  somewhat 
better  terms.  A  congress  met  at  Gertruydenburg,  and  the  Frendi 
offered  great  concessions.  The  acknowledgment  of  Charles  lEL, 
the  withdrawal  of  all  asisistanoe  from  Philip  Y.,  the  cession  of  the 
barrier  fortresses  to  the  Dutch,  and  the  restoration  of  all  territory 
acquired  since  the  time  of  Richelieu,  seemed  suQciokt  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  of  enemies.  But  the  triumvirate  were  inexorable. 
They  maintained  that  there  could  be  no  valid  security  for  FhiUp*s 
abdication,  unless  the  French  suj^rted  the  allies  in  compelling  it. 
On  this  point  Louis  could  not  in  honour  give  way,  and  the 
negotiations  came  to  an  end.  All  the  time  the  war  continued,  to 
the  c(»8tant  disadvantage  of  the  French.  Douai,  Aire,  Bethune, 
and  a  number  of  other  towns  were  taken.  Yillars,  with  an  inferior 
force,  could  do  nothing  but  save  Arras  from  attack.  Louis*  acqui- 
sitions in  the  north,  which  he  had  hoped  to  form  into  an  unassaiU 
able  frontier,  had  been  conquered  one  after  another.  The  allies  had 
now  advanced  to  the  old  borders  of  France,  and,  if  they  could  only 
hold  together,  seemed  likely  to  invade  and  to  conquer  the  kingdom. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  It  was  soon  made  evident  that  the 
allies,  in  pressing  too  hardly  upon  Louis,  had  injured  their  own 
cause.  Public  opinion,  an  important  though  incalculable  forces 
sympathised  with  the  king  who  so  resolutely  refused  to  turn  against 
his  grandson.  At  the  very  moment  when  affairs  seemed  most 
hopeless,  when  Louis  himself  had  determined  to  induce  PhUip  to 
make  a  voluntary  abdication*  more  favourable  prospecls  showed 
themselves.  It  was  from  Spoin  that  the  first  good  news  came  to 
France.  There  the  war  had  been  by  no  means  terminated  by  the 
triumph  of  Philip  V.  in  1707.  The  archduke  Cliac)e!i  still  held  out 
in  CSatalonia,  and  in  1710,  strengthened  by  reinfuroemtnts  from 
England  under  Stanhope,  and  from  Austria  under  Stahremberg^  was 
able  once  more  to  take  the  offensive.  The  Franco-Spanish  forces 
were  defeated  at  Sacagossa,  and,  by  Stanhope*s  advice,  Charles  once 
more  occupied  Madrid.  But  the  geographical  position  of  tha 
Spanish  capital  makes  it  one  of  the  least  important  towns  of  Spain 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  No  advantage  was  gained  by  its 
occupation,  and  the  people  remained  resolute  in  their  attachment  to 
the  Bourbon  king.    The  presence  of  the  Protestant  English  roused 
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all  the  religious  antipathies  of  the  orthodox  Oastilians.  Charlea 
flocm  found  it  advisahle  io  eiracuate  Madrid.  And  now  Yendome 
appeared  in  Spain  to  reoover  thereputation  he  had  lost  at  Oudenarde. 
Attacking  Stanhope  at  Brihn^a»  he  took  prisoners  the  whole 
English  detachment.  Following  up  his  success,  he  completelj 
defeated  Stahmnherg  at  Villa  Yicioea.  This  victory  secured  to 
Philip  Y.  the  Spanish  crown.  Aragon  and  Valencia  were  reduced, 
and  the  archduke  was  once  more  confined  to  Gatalonia. 

Still  more  &yourable  to  the  French  was  the  ministerial  rerolution 
that  took  place  at  this  time  in  Bngland.  Anne  was  hy  nature 
inclined  to  the  Tory  party,  to  which  power  had  been  encrusted  at 
the  commencement  of  her  reign.  But  the  of^XMition  of  the  Tories 
to  the  continental  war  forced  Marlborough,  whose  influence  was 
supreme  with  the  queen,  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  the  Whig^ 
and  At  last  a  purely  Whig  ministry  was  formed  under  Oodolphin* 
But  English  public  opinion  was  gradually  turning  against  the 
costly  and  apparently  endless  war.  The  losses  at  Malplaquet  made 
a  profound  impression.  Tbe  ducl'ess  of  Marlborou$;h,  so  long  domi- 
nant at  the  court,  was  supplanted  in  tlte  queen's  &TOur  by  Mrs. 
Masbam.  The  impeachment  of  Sacheverel  for  a^rmon  agi^t  the 
Whig  theorit^  alarmed  Anne  for  the  safety  of  the  established 
church.  The  Whigs  were  turned  out  of  office  to  make  room  for  the 
Tories  under  Harley  and  St  John.  The  new  ministers  at  onoe  set 
themselves  to  reverse  the  policy  of  their  predecessors,  and  opened 
secret  negotiations  with  France. 

At  this  juncture  a  decisive  event  occurred.  The  emperor^  Joseph 
1.,  died  in  April  1711,  without  children.  The  heir  to  his  territories 
was  the  archduke  Charles,  the  claimant  of  the  Spanish  crown,  who 
became  emperor  as  Charies  YL  To  allow  him  to  obtwn  the 
Spanish  succession  would  be  to  revive  the  empire  of  Charies  Y., 
and  would  be  even  more  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  Europe  than 
the  recognition  of  Philip  V.  Thus  the  attitude  of  the  allies  was  in 
a  moment  completely  changed.  The  object  for  which  they  had 
been  making  such  immense  exertions  was  now  a  result  to  he  averted 

at  any  cost. 

§  31.  These  events  seemed  to  make  peace  inevitable,  but  till  the 
terms  could  be  arranged,  the  war  continued.  Marlborough  still  held 
his  command  in  the  Netherlands,  and  was  preparing  for  the  projected 
invasion  of  France.  He  broke  through  the  lines  which  YiUars  had 
fortified,  and  invested  Bouchain,  which  surrendered.  But  this  was 
his  last  success.  His  enemies  in  England  at  last  had  the  courage 
to  recall  him,  and  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices.  The  duke  of 
Ormond,  who  succeeded  to  his  command,  received  orders  to  act 
strictly  on  the  defensive.     The  preliminaries  of  peace  had  already 
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been  arranged  between  Torcy  and  St.  John,  now  visoount 
Bolingbroke.  In  January,  1712,  the  diplomatists  met  in  congress 
at  Utrecht.  The  emperor  was  still  e^er  to  prolong  the  war,  and. 
sent  Eugene  to  London.  But  the  great  commander  met  with 
nothing  but  insults,  and  was  convinced  that  he  must  carry  on  the 
war  alone.  England  and  France  agreed  to  a  truce  in  May,  and 
Louis  ceded  Dunkirk  as  a  pledge  for  the  honesty  of  Ids  designs.  In 
spite  of  this  defection,  Eugene  had  still  a  lai^e  army,  with  which  he 
laid  siege  to  Landrecies,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  invasion  of  France. 
But  the  danger  was  averted  by  a  brilliant  move  on  the  part  of 
YillarB.  He  determined  to  break  the  enemy's  line  of  communica- 
tions by  an  attack  on  Denain,  which  was  held  by  the  Dutch.  The 
design  was  as  happily  conducted  as  it  was  conceived.  Eugene 
hurried  up,  just  in  time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  his  allies.  The 
siege  of  Landrecies  was  raised,  and  Villars,  after  reducing  Douai, 
Quesnay,  and  Bouchain,  returned  in  triumph  to  Paris.  France  was 
secure  and  a  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  negotiations  at 
Utrecht. 

•  The  great  object  of  England,  which  took  the  lead  in  the  negotia- 
tions, was  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
on  the  same  head.  Accordingly  two  alternatives  were  offered  to 
Philip  V. :  either  the  Italian  provinces  of  Spain  with  the  prospect 
of  the  succession  in  France,  or  Spain  and  the  Indian  empire  with  a 
renunciation  of  all  claims  to  the  French  crown.  He  at  once  decided 
in  favour  of  the  country  which  hai  shown  such  devoted  attach- 
ment to  him.  In  a  sitting  of  the  Cortes  he  formally  renounced  all 
rights  to  the  French  succession.  At  the  same  time  the  two  nearest 
princes  of  royal  blood  in  France,  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  Orleans, 
made  a  similar  renunciation  of  all  claims  upon  Spain.  Thus  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace  were  removed.  The  Dutch,  who  were 
at  first  inclined  to  stand  out,  and  were  bitter  against  the  defection 
of  England,  gave  way  after  the  battle  of  Denain.  On  the  11th  of 
May,  1713,  the  series  of  treaties  known  as  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
were  signed  by  all  the  belligerent  powers,  except  the  emperor. 
Philip  y.  was  recognised  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  on  con- 
dition of  the  above-mentioned  renunciation.  England  reaped  the 
greatest  advantages  from  the  war  of  which  she  had  borne  the  chief 
burden.  The  Protestant  succession  was  secured,  and  the  Stuarts  ex- 
cluded from  France.  The  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  established 
English  predominance  in  the  Mediterranean.  Dunkirk  was  to  be  dis- 
mantled. Newfoundland,  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  and  Hudson's  Bay 
were  ceded  by  France,  and  a  favourable  commercial  treaty  was  con- 
cluded. Spain  also  made  great  commercial  concessions  to  England. 
The  Dutch  obtained  the  coveted  barrier  fortresses  of  the  Spanish 
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Netherlands,  the  rest  of  which  were  to  go  to  Austria.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  received  Sicily  with  the  title  of  king.  Prussia  was  recog- 
nised as  a  kingdom,  and  obtained  Upper  Gelderland.  ft  is  a  lasting 
disgrace  to  the  allies  that  no  stipulations  were  made  in  favour  of 
the  Gatabuffi,  who  had  rendered  loyal  service  during  the  war,  and 
were  now  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

§  32.  The  emperor  refused  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
continued  the  war  against  France.  Iiouis  XIV.,  with  the  help  of 
Desmarets,  raised  the  necessary  funds  for  a  last  campaign.  Yillars 
took  the  command  of  the  army,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that 
Austria,  unsupported  by  the  alfi?Tr;  w m  oio  match  for  France.  After 
reducing  Landau,  Villars  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Eugene,  besieged  and  reduced  Freiburg.  These  successes 
forced  the  emperor  to  come  to  terms.'  The  two  generals  undertook 
the  negotiations,  and  the  treat^^-vMUitedt  was^^nduded  with 
Charles  VI.  (March,  1714).  Soon  afterwards  a  supplementary 
treaty  was  arranged  at  Baden  with  the  whole  empire.  The  emperor 
received  as  his  sliare  of  the  Spanish  inheritance,  Naples,  Milan, 
Mantua  and  Sardinia.  About  the  Netherlands  he  was  to  make  bis  own 
terms  with  Holland.  He  agreed  to  restore  the  electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologne  to  their  territories  and  rights.  France  kept  Landau» 
Strasburg  and  Alsace,  but  ceded  Freiburg,  Breisach,  Kehl  and  all 
other  places  which  (he  French  occupied  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Thus  the  general  pacification  of  Europe  was  at  last 
complete  d. 

V.  Last  Years  op  Louis  XIV. 

1 33.  While  France  was  occupied  with  the  great  war,  the  iutemal 
agitation  on  religious  questions  continued  to  attract  attention. 
The  Huguenots  were  finally  crushed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
Cevennes,  but  the  Jansenists  still  existed,  and  with  increased 
influence.  As  Louis  XIV.  grew  older,  he  fell  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  who  sought  to  identify  the  Catholic 
cause  with  that  of  the  monarchy.  His  confessor  was  no  longer 
the  mild  and  politic  La  Chaise,  but  Le  Tellier,  a  peasant's  son, 
harsh  and  cruel,  and  living  only  in  the  narrow  iDterests  of  his  order. 
The  result  was  that  every  element  of  opposition  to  the  government 
was  naturally  inclined  to  Jansenism.  The  disasters  of  the  war  and 
the  reckless  financial  administration  raised  the  sect  to  the  greatest 
importance.  NoaiUes,  the  successor  of  Harlay  in  the  archbishopric 
of  Paris,  was  himself  a  moderate  Jansenist,  and  took  imder  his 
patronage  a  book  by  Quesnel,  which  the  Jesuits  accused  of  con- 
taining heretical  doctrines.  Louis,  who  had  always  aimed  at 
the  absolute  unity  of  France  both  in  religion  and  politics,  could 
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not  tolerate  the  existenoe  of  a  sect  whicli  divided  the  iiation  into 
two  hostile  camps.  Moreover,  he  saw  among  the  Jansenists  aU 
those  tendencies  represented  which  he  had  tried  to  onish;  ih» 
constitutional  longings  of  the  old  Fronde,  the  independence  of  the 
nohles,  the  provincial  liberties,  and  the  exclusion  of  state  control  in 
church  matters.  It  was  easy  for  Le  Tellier  to  induce  him  to  take 
vigorous  measures.  The  first  step  was  directed  against  Port  Royal, 
the  original  home  of  Jansenism.  The  monastery  was  now  occupied 
only  by  aged  nuns,  as  the  admission  of  novices  had  been  long 
prohibited.  They  were  called  upon  to  sign  a  declaration  acknow-» 
ledging  the  heresies  of  their  first  teacher,  but  they  preferred 
martyrdom  to  submission.  Accordingly  the  aged  ladies  were 
forcibly  dispersed  aud  some  of  them  imprisoned,  and  the  monastery 
of  Port  Royal  was  rased  to  the  ground.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  Jesuits  induced  pope  Clement  XL  to  issue  the  bull  UnigeniUii^ 
in  which  he  explicitly  condemned  QuesneFs  book  which  the 
archbishop  of  Paris  had  formally  approved.  This  exercise  of  papal 
authority  produced  the  greatest  ferment.  Noailles  and  eight  other 
bishops  refused  to  accept  it  and  were  supported  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  and  a  crowd  of  followers.  The  king  was  induced  to  support 
the  bull  and  to  regard  the  opposition  as  a  revolt  against  the  royal 
authority.  A  persecution  followed,  less  important  and  less  open 
than  that  of  the  Protestants,  but  quite  as  discreditable.  The 
number  of  sufferers  is  reckoned  at  thirty  thousand  of  the  most 
cultured  and  orderly  classes.  They  were  allowed  no  trial,  but. 
were  arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  lettrea  de  cachet,  Noailles  was 
allowed  to  escape  through  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Maintenoi^ 
whose  niece  was  married  to  the  archbishop's  nephew.  This  secret 
and  cowardly  persecution  casts  a  gloom  over  the  closing  years  of 
Louis'  reign. 

§  34.  The  general  depression  which  overspread  the  court  at  this 
time  and  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  gaiety  and  festivities  of 
Louis*  youth,  was  caused  in  the  first  place  by  the  military  disastem 
and  the  universal  misery  of  the  people,  but  was  deepe&e<i  by  losses 
in  the  royal  family.  In  a  country  like  France,  where  oentniisatioii 
had  been  carried  to  extremes,  and  everything  centred  round  the 
monarch,  such  losses  had  a  far  more  general  and  definite  importance 
than  in  constitutionally  governed  countries.  And  Louis  had  always 
laid  great  stress  on  the  position  and  alliances  of  the  members  of  Us 
family.  He  wished  to  form  them  into  a  separate  caste  between  the 
crown  and  the  great  nobles,  and  thus  to  lower  the  latter  in  the 
social  scale.  It  was  an  inestimable  advantage  to  him  that  his  only 
brother  showed  none. of  those  tendencies  towards  independent 
action  which  had  been  so  common  with  previous  princes  of  the 
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bkxxL  Philip,  who  becamis  duke  of  Orleans  on  the  death  oC  his 
uncle  (jaston,  was*  always  completely  submissive  to  his  elder 
brother.  He  supported  his  domestic  policy,  he  rendered  substantial 
military  service  as  long  as  he  was  alloM*ed  to  lead  annies,  and  when 
fraternal  j€^6usy  withheld  this  occupiation  he  retired  contentedly 
to  St.  Cloud,  where  he  imitated  the  superior  grandeur  of  Versailles; 
He  was  married  twice,  first  to  Henrietta  of  England,  the  favourite 
of  king  and  court,  and  the  negotiator  of  the '  treaty  of  Dover,  and 
afterwards  to  Charlotte  ElizabMh  of  the  Palatinate,  whose  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  customs  and  principles  of  her  fetherland  made  her 
k  conspicuous  but  isolated  figure  at  the  rOyol  court.  One  son^ 
Philip,  was  bom  of  his  marriage,  and  on  his  father*s  death  in  1701 
he  became  duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  and 
versatile  talents,  but  he  disgraced  them  by  a  libertinism  which  was 
without  parallel  even  in  those  days.  The  king,  who  became  more 
decorous  than  ever  in  his  later  years,  regarded  his  nephew  with  the 
gravest  suspicion  and  luistrust. 

Louis  himself  had  only  one  son,  the  dauphin,  with  whose  educa* 
tion  the  greatest  pains  were  taken.  The  Delphtn  edition  of  the 
classics  was  drawn  up  for  his  special  use,  and  it  was  for  him  th»t 
Bossuet  wrote  his  universal  history.  But  all  these  pains  were 
thrown  away.  He  grew  up  without  any  intellectual  tastes,  and 
plays  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  history  of  the  reign.  His 
fikther's  wishes  were  law  to  him,  and  he  uidiesitatingly  adopted 
Louis*  religious  and  dynastic  policy.  He  was  married  to  a  Bavarian 
princess,  who  lived  unhappily  with  him,  but  brought  hini  three 
sons,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berry.  The  second  of 
these  became  king  of  Spaiii  as  Philip  V.  Besides  these  legitimate 
descendants,  Louis  had  a  number  ol'  natural  children,  who  also 
absorbed  a  great  share  of  his  attention.  These,  too,  he  was  prepared 
to  exalt  above  the  heads  of  the  great  nobles.  The  most  important 
of  them  were  his  tWo  sons  by  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  were 
created  duke  of  Mune  and  count  of  Toulouse.  They  had  been  early 
separated  from  their  mother  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  who  seems  to  have  felt  for  them  an  afiection  which 
they  reciprocated.  The  duke  of  Maine  received  high  military 
command  and  the  important  governorship  of  Languedoc.  The 
count  of  Toulouse  was  made  admiral  of  the  fieet  For  his  natural 
daughters,  too,  Louis  secured  lofty  alliances,  and  employed  them  to 
bind  the  nobles  closer  to  his  person.  One  was  married  to  the  prince 
of  Conti ;  another  to  a  grandson  of  the  great  Cond6 ;  and  a  third  to 
the  young  Philip  of  Orleans,  much  to  the  disgust  of  that  princess 
mother,  who  had  German  notions  on  the  subject  of  rank  and 
birth. 
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In  1711  the  dauphin,  who  had  bo  long  been  regarded  as  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  and  was  expected  to  continue  his  father's 
policy,  died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  of  small-pox.  His  death 
attracted  universal  attention  to  his  eldest  son,  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  now  became  dauphin.  His  education  at  the  hands  of  F^elon 
had  been  far  more  successful  than  that  of  bis  fitther.  He  had 
become  learned  and  devout,  and  what  was  more  important,  had 
conceived  a  real  desire  to  appreciate  and  to  remedy  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  He  had  little  sympathy  for  the  policy  and  character 
of  his  grandfather,  and  held  himself  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from 
the  court.  His  accession  to  the  throne  would  probably  have  altered 
many  of  his  views,  but  must  have  proved  a  great  era  in  the  history  of 
France.  His  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  in  every 
req)ect  the  antithesis  of  her  husband,  but  in  spite  of  this  she  was 
devote  Uy  attached  to  him,  and  would  have  supplied  many  of  the 
deficiences  of  his  character.  Light-hearted  and  anxious  to  please^ 
she  delighted  in  the  court  festivities,  and  the  charm  of  her 
out-spoken  gaiety  completely  won  over  the  king  and  even  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  The  grief  of  the  court  was  intense  when  the 
dauphine  was  seized  with  fever  in  February,  1712,  and  died  after 
a  few  days*  illness,  l^ut  the  grief  became  consternation  when  the 
dauphin,  scarcely  a  week  afterwards,  fell  a  victim .  to  the  same 
disease.  The  hopes  and  expectations  of  every  disinterested  patriot 
had  been  based  on  his  accession,  and  they  were  suddenly  dashed 
to  the  ground.  Two  sons  had  been  bom  to  the  dauphin,  but  the 
elder  followed  his  parents  to  the  grave,  and  the  younger,  an  in&nt 
two  years  old,  was  only  saved  by  the  most  carefiil  nursing.  These 
deaths  following  so  closely  after  each  other,  were  a  terrible  blow  to 
the  old  king.  The  family  on  which  he  had  based  such  hopes  seemed 
suddenly  annihilated.  The  one  great-grandchild  was  a  sickly 
infant  whom  no  one  expected  to  survive.  The  second  grandson 
was  the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  excluded  from  all  prospect  of 
succession.  There  remained  of  the  king^s  direct  descendants  ooly 
the  duke  of  Berry,  who  possessed  neither  virtue  nor  ability,  but  who 
seemed  destined  to  rule  France  either  as  regent  or  as  king.  But 
in  1714  this  prince  also  died  in  the  same  sudden  manner  and  with 
the  same  symptoms  as  his  relatives. 

§  35.  This  fourth  death  suddenly  gave  the  position  of  first  prince 
of  the  blood  to  the  king's  nephew,  Philip  of  Orleans,  and  in  the 
natural  course  of  things  he  would  become  regent  on  Louis*  death. 
But  popular  rumour  persistently  accused  him  of  having  poisoned  all 
who  stood  between  him  and  this  position.  There  were  suspicious 
circumstances  attending  the  deaths  of  the  princes,  and  Orleans* 
character  was    such    that  no  crime  was  considered  impossible. 
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Louis  XIV.  prolxibly  did  not  share  the  prevalent  suspicion,  but  he 
had  always  disliked  his  nephew,  and  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
leaving  the  goyemment  in  his  hands.  To  avoid  this  he  detennihed 
to  strain  his  royal  authority  to  the  utmost.  In  July,  1714,  he  issued 
an  edict  by  which  he  conferred  on  his  two  natural  sons,  Maine  and 
Toulouse,  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  declared  them 
heirs  to  the  throne  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  legitimate  line. 
This  attempt  to  treat  the  crown  as  a  private  property,  and  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion,  provoked  the  greatest 
discontent,  especially  among  the  nobles,  who  felt  themselves  most 
directly  injured  and  insulted.  Regardless  of  this  prevalent  senti- 
menty  the  king  made  a  last  will,  nominating  the  duke  of  Maine 
guMxiian  of  the  in&nt  heir  to  the  throne,  and  appointing  a  council 
of  Regency,  of  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  to  be  only  president. 
Thus  he  hoped  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  policy.  Orleans 
would  be  excluded  from  personal  influence  over  the  young  kmg,  and 
was  to  be  powerless  in  the  council  against  the  duke  of  Maine  and 
tne  Jesuits.  This  attempt  to  prolong  his  arbitrary  will,  even  after 
his  death,  was  the  last  important  act  of  the  **  grand  monarqut/* 
He  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  House  of  Hanover  established 
in  England  by  €^rge  L's  accession,  to  the  perpetual  exclusion 
of  his  prot^gds  the  Stuarts.  On  Sept.  1,  1715,  Louis  XIV.'s 
long  and  eventful  reign  came  to  an  end,  and  his  infant  great- 
grandson  became  king,  as  Louis  XV.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who 
had  long  wearied  of  her  husband  and  the  gilded  slavery  in  which 
she  lived  with  him,  retired  at  once  to  St.  Cyr,  where  she  had 
established  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  noble  £unilies.  There  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  absolute  retirement,  and  died  in  1719. 

Louis  XIV.  succeeded  to  a  strong  centralised  monarchy,  which 
had  been  established  by  Richelieu,  and  saved  by  Mazarin.  In  his 
domestic  government  he  followed  the  lines  which  they  had  laid 
down,  with  the  important  difference  that  the  king  himself  took  the 
place  formerly  held  by  the  minister.  All  institutions  which  claimed 
to  check  or  control  the  government  were  weakened  or  destroyed. 
The  States-General  fell  into  obLvion,  and  the  Parliament  was 
reduced  to  submission.  The  religious  imity,  which  to  other  rulers 
had  appeared  desirable  but  dangerous,  was  effected  by  the  repression 
of  Huguenots  and  Jansenists,  though  at  the  expense  of  much  that 
was  best  and  most  wholesome  in  the  life  of  France.  The  nobles 
were  excluded  from  the  political  influence  which  had  once  seemed 
to  be  their  inalienable  right.  At  the  same  time  their  allegiance  to 
the  crown  was  secured  by  exemptions  and  social  privileges,  which 
raised  them  above  the  other  classes,  but,  by  arousing  jealousy  and 
hatred,  proved  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  downfall.  Members  of 
13* 
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the  middle  class  were  raised  to  official  power,  and  even  to  rank,  but 
the  class  from  which  they  sprang  rented  no  benefit  from  their 
elevation.  The  reckless  expenditure  in  royal  magnificence  and 
aggressive  wars  destroyed  the  conmiercial  pro^Mrity  which  the 
monarchy  had  once  attempted  to  foster*  The  woik  of  Colbert 
perished  almost  before  it  was  accomplished.  The  misery  which  the 
king  caused  and  disregarded,  gave  an  origin  and  a  justification  to 
theories  of  opposition,  which  were  destined  to  ripen  into  revolutioa 
In  his  foreign  policy  Louis  was  marvellously  successful  as  long  as 
he  was  content  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin. 
France,  by  successive  acquisitions,  acquired  a  frontier  which  was 
almost  impregnable,  and  which  was  never  wholly  overstepped,  even 
in  the  subsequent  period  of  military  failure.  But  Louis'  sucoewes 
made  him  r^ardless  of  the  necessary  limits  of  his  power.  Forget- 
ting the  means  by  which  France  had  risen  to  such  greatness,  he 
first  alienated  his  Protestant  allies,  and  then,  under  these  altered 
conditions,  recommenced  his  old  quarrel  with  his  Catholic  neighbours. 
In  the  struggle  that  ensued,  France  displayed  an  abundance  and 
readiness  of  resource  that  dismayed  and  astounded  Europe.  But 
these  extraordinary  exertions  were  too  exhausting  to  last,  and  the 
result  was  a  defeat  which  narrowly  esci^ped  becoming  a  oona|UPst. 
It  would  have  been  well  for  Louis*  reputation  if  he  could  have  died 
before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  or  at  latest  just  after 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  By  the  disastrous  policy  of  the  succession 
war,  a^  war  due  only  to  his  dynastic  ambition,  he  forfeited  all  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  France,  while  he  earned  the  reprobatian  ci 
Europe. 


GHAFTER  XIV. 

PETER  THR  GREAT  AND  CHARLES  XII. 

§  1.  Decline  of  Sweden  and  rise  of  Rosda.  {  2.  Peter  the  Great ;  char- 
acter and  policy ;  his  travels ;  domestic  reforms.  §  8.  Hostility  to 
Sweden ;  triple  alliance  between  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  §  4. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  attack  on  Denmark ;  treaty  of  Travendahl. 
)  5.  Defeat  of  the  Russians  at  Narwa  :  conquest  of  Livonia  and 
Conrland ;  Charles  decides  to  attack  Poland.  §  6.  Condition  of 
Poland;  Swedish  success  in  1702-3;  Augustus  renews  the  alliance 
with  Russia;  election  of  Stanislaus  Leozinski;  redaction  of  Lithuanis. 
§  7.  Charles  XII.  in  Saxony  ;  Augustas  compelled  to  resign  the  Polish 
crown ;  camp  at  Altranstadt.  §  8.  Charles  XII.  marches  towards 
Ifosoow ;  his  defeat  at  Pultawa.  §  9.  Reviral  of  the  triple  Alliance 
against  Sweden.  §  10.  Charles  XH.  at  Bender;  alliance  with  the 
Porte ;  critical  position  of  the  Czar ;  treaty  of  the  Pmth ;  Charles 
quits  Turkey,  f  11.  Events  in  the  North  during  CharW  absence ; 
ministry  of  Gtfrz.  §  12.  Sweden  allied  with  Russia  and  with  Spain; 
chimerical  schemes;  death  of  Charles  XII.  §  13.  Accession  of  Ulrica 
Eleanor;  eatablishment  of  an  oligarchy  in  Sweden;  execution  of 
GOrz;  treaties  of  peace.  $1-^.  Government  of  Peter  the  Great; 
family  policy ;  death  of  the  Czar.  §  15.  Reigns  of  Catharine  I.  and 
Peter  IL  ;  accession  of  Anne  of  Courland. 

§  1.  In  the  17th  century  Sweden,  thanks  to  a  saccession  of  able 
soTereigns,  and  to  the  military  ardour  of  its  inhabitants,  had 
attained  to  a  position  in  Europe  wholly  disproportionate  to  its 
resources.  This  position  could  in  the  nature  of  things  be  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  decline  of  Sweden  would  have  been  as  unimportant 
as  it  was  inevitable,  but  that  it  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of 
another  power  of  vastly  superior  strength  and  extent,  which  for  good 
or  evil  has  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  European  history. 
Russia  had  emerged  from  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  under  Iwan  the 
Terrible  had  obtained  immense  extensions  of  territory  in  the  east 
and  south.  But  as  yet  it  was  hardly  a  European  power.  Its 
religion  was  Greek;  its  civilisation,  so  far  as  it  had  any,  was 
Asiatic.  Its  only  port,  Archangel,  was  closed  for  more  than  half 
the  year  by  ice,  aiad  was  at  all  times  difficult  of  access.  To  enable 
Russia  to  enter  into  the  European  state-system,  and  to  obtain  even 
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a  superficial  amount  of  western  civilisation,  .further  increase  of 
territory  was  necessary,  and  a  connection  must  be  established  with 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  The  dispersion  of  the  territories  of 
the  Order  of  the  Sword  had  offered  an  opportunity  for  acquisitions 
on  the  Baltic,  but  the  attempt  had  failed.  Sweden  and  Poland  had 
shared  the  coveted  lands,  and  Russia  remained  excluded  from  free 
contact  with  the  west.  To  reverse  this  condition  of  things  was  the 
grand  design  of  Peter  I.,  and  its  accomplishment  rightly  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  "  the  Great." 

§  2.  Peter  had  been  recognised  as  Cssar  in  1682,  on  the  death  of 
Feodor,  his  half-brother  Iwan  being  passed  over  as  incapable,  and  his 
half-sister  Sophia  as  a  woman.  But  Sophia  was  too  ambitious  to 
remain  content  with  the  life  of  seclusion  to  which  Asiatic  ideas  con- 
demned her.  With  the  help  of  the  SirdUi,  the  guards  who  had  been 
instituted  by  Iwan  the  Terrible,  she  organized  a  revolution,  which 
ended  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Iwan  and  Peter  as  joint  Czars,  and 
of  herself  as  real  ruler  of  the  empire.  This  arrangement  lasted  only 
till  1689,  when  Peter,  conscious  of  his  ability  to  rule,  drove  his 
sister  into  a  cloister,  and  assumed  the  supreme  control  of  the 
government.  It  is  difficult  for  the  modem  student  to  realise  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Personally  he  was  a  savage, 
cruel,  lustful,  regardless  of  human  life,  stained  with  the  grossest 
crimes,  yet  at  the  same  time,  undoubtedly  the  ablest  and  the 
most  successful  ruler  of  his  time.  It  is  as  if  a  criminal  of  the 
lower  classes  were  called  upon  to  govern,  and  were  found  to  be 
endowed  with  the  highest  qualities  of  constructive  statesmanship. 
From  the  first  Peter  realized  clearly  the  objects  before  him,  aiul 
never  for  a  moment  relaxed  in  his  pursuit  of  them.  Russia  must 
extend  her  frontiers  to  the  south  and  west.  European  usages  must 
I  supplant  the  old-established  customs  which  had  come  from  Asia. 
^  Above  all,  the  military  system  must  be  reorganised  so  as  to  enable 
Russia  to  compete  successfully  with  the  western  powers.  Every- 
thing in  church  and  state  must  be  removed  which  could  restrict  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Czar.  There  were  great  obstacles  in  the 
way.  The  Russians  were  madly  jealous  of  foreigners,  and  were 
devotedly  attached  to  the  usages  and  institutions  of  their  ancestors. 
But  these  obstacles  were  trampled  imder  foot  by  the  reckless 
energy  of  the  Czar.  It  is  quite  possible  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
Peter's  reforms,  to  say  that  a  superficial  civilisation  was  forced  upon 
a  people  unprepared  and  unfitted  to  receive  or  appreciate  it.  But 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  enormous  influence  which  was 
exercised  by  the  genius  of  a  single  man.  Russia  has  had  to  follow, 
more  or  less  unwillingly,  in  the  lines  laid  down  for  her  by  Peter  the 
Great. 
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Peter's  first  act,  after  he  began  to  reign,  was  his  intervention  in 
the  Turkiflh  war,  by  which  he  obtained  posseBsion  of  Azof,  and  thus 
opened  a  connexion  with  the  Black  Sea.  In  1697  he  started  on  the 
first  of  his  famous  journeys.  Passing  through  Prussia  and  Hanover, 
he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Holland  and  England.  There  he 
studied,  not  as  a  visitor,  but  as  a  workman,  the  arts  and  employ* 
ments  of  an  industrial  community.  More  than  700  skilled  artisans 
were  induced  by  him  to  emigrata  to  Bussia.  On  his  return  jonmey 
he  visited  Vienna,  and  was  preparing  to  go  to  Venice,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  disturbances  at  home.  His  absence  had  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  opponents  of  reform  to  attempt  a  revolu* 
tion.  It  was  proposed  to  expel  all  foreigners,  to  replace  Peter  by 
his  infant  son  Alexis,  and  to  give  the  regency  to  Sophia  during  the 
latter's  minority.  The  priests  w«re  at  the  bottom  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  Sireltn  were  to  be  employed  to  carry  it  out.  But  these 
forces  were  no  match  for  the  small  body  of  r^ular  troops  which 
Peter  had  already  formed  under  a  Scotchman,  (Gordon.  The  move- 
ment was  practically  suppressed  before  Peter  arrived  to  take 
vengeance.  The  ringleaders  were  barbarously  punished,  and  Peter 
himself  is  said  to  have  wielded  the  executioner's  axe.  Sophia  was 
confined  in  a  narrow  cell,  at  the  window  of  which  three  of  the 
rebels  vfetB  habged,  with  it  petition  to  her  in  their  hands. 

llie  8ut>preMion  of  the  r^olt  gave  Peter  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  Some  of  his  reform^  The  Streltsi  were  disbanded  and  their 
place  taken  by  an  army  formed  on  the  European  model,  and 
consisting  of  eighteen  regiments  of  infantry  (2000  men  in  each)  and 
two  regiments  of  dragoons.  Bussian  customs,  and  especially  the 
practice  of  wearing  a  beard,  were  interdicted  at  court  and  among 
the  nobles.  Women  were  released  from  the  oriental  seclusion  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  kept,  and  the  Czar  invited  both  sexes 
to  his  entertainments.  Nobles  were  compelled  to  educate  them- 
selves and  to  travel,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  rank. 
Nobility  was  made  to  depend  upon  service  rather  than  upon  birth. 
Peter  actually  sent  his  own  wife  into  a  cloister  on  account  of  her 
conservative  prejudices.  Perhaps  his  most  important  reform  was 
that  of  the  church.  Hitherto  the  Patriarch  had  occupied  a  position 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  temporal  sovereign.  In  1700  the  office 
became  vacant,  and  Peter,  instead  of  appointing  a  new  Patriarch, 
ha'l  the  duties  performed  by  an  administrator.  This  was  only  the 
prelude  to  further  change.  In  1721  he  erected  the  "  Holy  Synod  " 
which  was  to  rule  the  church  in  complete  subordination  to  the 
court.  The  Czar  now  became  as  supreme  in  ecclesiastical  as  in 
temporal  afiGEiirs. 

f  3.  Peter  the  Great  was  now  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  what 
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has  prored  the  most  permanently  important  of  his  soooefties,  the 
acqaieition  of  an  opening  to  the  Baltic.  That  eea,  waa  pcactlcaUy 
a  Swedish  Like.  Finland,  Carelia,  Ingria,  Esthonia,  liiTcmia  and 
the  greater  part  of  Pomerania,  all  belonged  to  Sweden.  Russia  could 
only  gain  its  dedred  object  by  the  dismembennent  of  this  Scandi- 
navian empire.  And  there  were  other  powers  interested  in  biinginjc 
this  about.  Poland,  Brandenburg,  and  Denmark  had  all  sufieied 
considerable  losses  to  aggrandize  Sweden,  and  were  ready  to  eeise 
any  opportunity  that  offered  of  recovering  their  former  territory.  The 
arbitrary  government  of  Charles  XI.  (1660-1697)  had  alienated  the 
subject  populations  of  his  monarchy.  1'heir  resentment  found  a 
vigorous  representative  in  John  Beinhold  Patkul,  a  Livonian  noble; 
who  had  represented  the  grievances  of  his  country  to  Charles  XI.  in 
1690,  and  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  his  patriotic  freedom  of 
speech.  Escaping  from  prison  he  became  the  soul  of  the  general 
hostility  to  Sweden,  and  was  determined,  with  foreign  assistance,  to 
free  Livonia  from  the  hated  oppressor.  He  first  applied  to  Branden- 
burg,  where  a  little  earlier  he  might  have  found  a  ready  hearer  in 
the  Great  Elector,  but  he  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  his 
sluggish  son.  Ultimately  he  turned  to  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony 
and  since  1697  king  of  Poland.  Poland  had  a  hereditary  quarrel  to 
fight  out  with  Sweden,  and  the  loss  of  Livonia  and  EsUumia  was  too 
recent  to  be  forgotteiu  But  Augustus  was  not  influenced  so  much  by 
Polish  interests,  as  by  a  desire  to  make  his  power  in  his  kingdom 
as  absolute  as  it  was  in  his  electorate.  The  Poles  were  determined 
to  restrict  in  every  way  the  authority  of  the  king  whom  they  had 
chosen,  and  were  resolutely  hostile  to  the  employment  of  Saxoo 
troops  within  their  borders.  U'his  opposition  could  x>nly  be  over- 
come by  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  hence  arose  the  willingness  of 
Augustus  and  his  minister  Flemming  to  embark  in  a  contest  with 
Sweden.  In  Novemberf  1699,  Patkul  was  able  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  between  Augustus  and  Peter,  by  which  the  latter  was  to 
obtain  Ingria  and  Carelia,  while  Poland  occupied  Livonia  and 
Esthonia. 

A  third  member  of  the  alliance  against  Sweden  was  found  in 
Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark.  The  house  of  OLlenbuig  on  their 
accession  in  1449  had  united  to  the  Danish  crown  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  But  Christian  III.  (15d4>1558)  out  of 
aftection  for  his  brother  Odolf  had  arranged  a  curiously  intricate 
joint  rule  over  these  duchies.  This  arrangement  proved  the  source 
of  endless  quarrels  between  the  Danish  kings  and  their  relatives 
of  the  line  of  Holstein-GK>ttorp,  the  descendants  of  OdcUL  The 
former  were  always  endeavouring  to  annex  the  duchies  to  their 
monarchy,  while  the  dukes  wished  to  make  themselves  indc^ndent. 
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Every  time  that  a  king  of  Denmark  had  almost  sucoeeded  in 
attaining  hia  objeet^^he  was  foiled  by  the  intervention  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  powers.  Finally,  in  1689,  the  independence  of  Holstein 
had  been  guaranteed  by  England,  Holland  and  Sweden,  in  the  treaty 
of  Altona.  This  arrangement  Frederick  lY.  waa  dtetermined  to  (0^ 
overthrow.  But  the  duke  of  Holstein,  another  Frederick  lY.,  had 
married  the  sister  of  Charles  XI  i.,  who  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  brother-in-law.  The  Danish  king  could  only  effect  his  object 
In  defiance  of  Sweden,  llierefore  he  readily  undertook  to  invade 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  while  the  Poles  and  Prussians  overran  the 
Swedish  provinces  in  the  east  of  the  Baltic 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  triple  league  of  the  north  with 
the  Grand  Alliance  which  was  arranged  at  the  Hague  almost  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  latter  there  was  at  least  one  common  motivei 
hostility  to  France.  But  the  northern  powers  were  in  pursuit  ol 
entirely  personal  and  selfish  objects,  and  sought  only  to  use  each 
other  for  their  own  ends*  Augustus  committed  himself  to  the  war 
without  obtaining  or  even  seeking  the  approval  of  the  Poles.  The 
king  of  Demnark  eared  nothing  about  the  eastern  Baltic  if  only  he 
could  acquire  the  coveted  duchies.  Peter  the  Great  would  not 
move  a  finger  to  put  Poland  in  possession  of  Esthonla  and  Livonia, 
and  thought  only  of  making  himself  master  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ne^a. 

S  4.  Ihe  allies  based  their  hopes  of  success,  not  so  much  on  their 
united  co-operation,  as  on  the  supposed  weakness  of  Sweden.  In 
1697  Charles  XIL,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  succeeded  his 
father  Charles  XF.  As  there  were  three  years  to  elapse  before  he 
attained  his  maj<nity,  the  regency  was  entrusted  to  his  mother. 
But  Charles,  with  the  help  of  Count  Piper,  who  became  henceforth 
his  chief  adviser,  got  this  arrangement  altered,  and  t<k)k  the  reins  ot 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Hitherto  he  had  been  occupied 
only  with  hunting  and  similar  amusements;  and  his  youth  and 
inexperience  flattered  his  opponents  with  the  prospect  of  an 
easy  victory.  But  Charles  was  a  bom  soldier,  conspicuous  even 
among  a  race  of  military  rulers.  In  1700,  the  news  reached  him 
that  the  Danes  had  entered  Schleswig,  that  Augustus  II.  had  laid) 
siege  to  Biga,  and  that  the  Russians  had  advanced  to  Narwa.  From 
that  moment  the  young  king  gave  up  every  other  occupation  and 
devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  trade  of  war.  On  the  8th  ot 
May  he  quitted  Stockholm,  which  he  never  saw  again.  While 
Frederick  lY.  was  in  Holstein,  the  Swedish  fleet  sailed  directly  to 
the  coast  of  Zealand.  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  Charles  that 
the  maritime  states,  anxious  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  ^e 
north|  had  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic  to  compel  the  observance  ot 
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the  treaty  of  Altona.  The  Danes  were  unable  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  Swedes,  and  Copenhagen  was  defenceless.  Denmark 
must  have  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders  but  for  the  media- 
tion of  England  and  Holland.  Frederick  lY.  was  fortunate  to  escape 
with  nothing  worse  than  the  peace  of  Travendahl  (August  20, 
1700),  by  which  he  restored  the  independence  of  the  duke  of 
Holstein-Gottorp,  and  withdrew  from  all  hostile  alliances  against 
Sweden. 

§  5.  The  other  allies  were  not  more  fortunate.  Riga  was  ably 
defended  by  Dalberg,  and  Augustus  had  to  withdraw  his  troops  with- 
out hiaying  effected  anything.  Charles  XII.  was  now  able  to  meet 
the  most  formidable  of  his  opponents,  Russia.  With  little  more 
than  dOCO  men  h&  attacked  an  army  of  63,500  before  Narwa.  Peter 
withdrew  before  the  conflict,  either  through  the  cowardice  of 
inexperience  or,  as  he  asserted,  to  seek  reinforcements.  The 
Kussian  troops  were  ill-trained  and  suspicious  of  the  foreign  officers 
who  commanded  them,  llie  engagement  was  rather  a  panic  than 
a  battle.  The  Swedes  took  more  prisoners  than  their  own  numbers, 
and  regard  for  their  own  safety  compelled  them  *to  dismiss  all  the 
common  soldiers.  The  victory  was  a  great  and  decisive  one,  but 
its  results  were  more  fatal  to  Sweden  than  to  Russia.  Charles  XII. 
was  intoxicated  with  success,  deemed  himself  invincible,  and  des- 
pised his  enemy  as  cowardly  and  incapable.  Peter,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  gained  experience  and  had  lost  only  an  army,  no  great 
matter  to  the  despot  of  Russia,  lleport  attributes  to  him  the 
prophetic  saying  that  ^  the  Swedes  will  often  beat  us,  but  in  the 
end  they  will  teach  us  to  beat  them." 

Charles  XII.  followed  up  his  success  at  Narwa  by  entering  Livonia. 
Routing  the  Saxon  troops  on  the  DUna,  he  reduced  the  whole 
province  and  also  the  duchy  of  Courland  to  obedience.  In  July, 
1701,  the  Swedish  king  had  defeated  all  his  enemies  and  might 
have  concluded  the  war.  But  he  had  not  yet  had  his  fill  of  glory 
and  was  determined  to  win  fresh  laurels.  Ihe  question  now  arose 
as  to  which  of  the  two  hostile  powers,  Russia  or  Poland,  he  should 
attack.  All  his  wisest  and  most  experienced  advisers  urged  that 
Augustus,  was  really  powerless,  that  the  power  and  even  the 
existeoce  of  Sweden  were  involved  in  the  depression  of  Russia;  The 
destinies  of  Europe  depended  on  Charles*  decision.  He  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  by  revenge  rather  than  by  policy,  and 
determined  to  make  Ms  first  object  the  deposition  of  Augustus 
from  the  Polish  throne.  Early  in  1702,  he  invaded  Poland  and 
occupied  Warsaw. 

§  6.  Affairs  in  Pohmd  were  in  a  condition  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  any  other  state.    The  king  was  at  war,  but  the 
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republic  was  not.  Augustus  bad  disr^arded  the  constitutional 
obligation  of  consulting  the  diet,  and  this  was  in  itself  enough  to 
disgust  the  nobles  with  the  enterprise.  They  also  feared  the  king's 
design  to  make  hinaself  absolute  with  the  help  of  Saxon  troops. 
The  diet,  therefore,  refused  all  assistance ;  the  treaty  with  Kussia 
remained  unconfirmed ;  Augustus  was  called  upon  to  withdraw  his 
own  army  and  was  not  allowed  to  levy  that  of  Poland.  It  was  one 
of  the  great  defects  of  the  electire  monarchy,  that  the  king,  chosen 
by  a  fiMition,  remained  always  the  head  of  a  faction.  The  powerful 
Lithuanian  family  of  Sapieha  had  already  assumed  an  attitude  of 
o|)en  hostility  to  the  king  in  opposition  to  the  Oginsky,  who 
supported  hinL  And  many  of  Augustus'  own  partisans  had  been 
alienated  by  his  rule  or  were  absorlxd  in  the  pursuit  of  selfish 
objects.  Prominent  among  them  was  the  Cardinal-Primate, 
Badziejowski,  the  arch-intriguer  of  this  period,  who  wished  to  give 
the  crown  to  a  creature  of  his  own,  so  as  to  make  himself  the  real 
ruler  of  Poland. 

The  opposition  to  Augustus  did  not  at  first  take  the  form  of  an 
alliance  with  Charles  XIL  The  early  embassies  of  the  diet  called 
upon  him  to  quit  the  territory  of  a  state  which  had  given  him  no 
cause  of  quarrel.  But  the  continued  successes  of  the  Swedish  king 
speedily  induced  the  malcontents  to  rally  to  liis  standard.  In  June, 
1702,  he  routed  the  Saxon  forces  at  Clissow,  and  followid  this  up 
by  the  reduction  of  Krakau.  His  presence  alone  seemed  to  ensure 
success.  In  the  next  year  he  took  Lublin  and  Pultu^k,  and  the  West- 
Prussian  towns  of  Thorn,  Elbing  and  Danzig.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  stem  determination  to  compel  the  depo6iti(»n  of  Augustus, 
cost  him  what  time  and  toil  it  might. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Augustus  applied  for  assistance  to  the  powers 
of  central  Europe :  no  one  was  willing  to  take  a  step  which  might 
throw  the  Swedish  conqueror  on  to  the  sidf  of  Louis  XI V.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  renew  the  alliance  with  Kussia,  which  had  hitherto 
been  of  little  assistance.  This  was  negotiated  by  Patkul,  who  had 
now  entered  the  service  of  Peter  the  Great,  as  a  more  useful  Instru- 
ment to  avenge  his  own  wronps  and  those  of  Livonia.  The  Saxon 
army  was  reinforced  by  Russian  tKiops  and  by  the  Polish  partisans 
of  Augustus.  But  it  was  too  late  to  arrest  the  progress  of  events. 
In  February,  1704,  an  assembly  at  Warsaw,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Cardinal-Primate,  declared  that  Augustus  had  forfeited  the 
crown,  which  was  therefore  vacant.  The  choice  of  a  successor  would 
have  fallen  upon  James  Sobieski,  the  son  of  the  defender  of  Vienna, 
but  for  a  dexterous  move  on  the  part  of  Augustus.  A  small  body 
of  Saxons  captured  James  Sobieski  and  one  of  his  brothers,  and 
carried  them  prisoners  to  LeipEig.    Charles  XIL  was  urged  to  assume 
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the  crown  hlmsetf,  but  he  insisted  on  the  election  of  StankUns 
Leczinski,  woivode  of  Posen.  The  choice  was  not  a  fortunate  one> 
Lecziaski  was  personally  able  and  disinterested,  but  he  had  no 
considerable  following,  and  his  elevation  disgusted  those  w1m> 
deemed  themselves  his  equals.  Badziejowski,  who  saw  himself 
baulked  of  the  results  of  his  ambition,  was  especiallj  alienated. 
But  there  was  no  opposing  the  reeolote  will  of  Charles.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  1704,  amidst  ill-o(xioealed  discontent,  Lecsinski  waa 
formally  elected  king  of  Poland.  It  was  obrious  from  the  first 
that  he  could  only  wear  his  crown  as  long  as  he  was  supported  by 
a  Swedish  army. 

The  election  of  a  rival  under  foreign  dictation  gove  a  momentaiy 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  Augustus.  While  Cliarles  was  empkiyed 
in  reducing  Lemberg,  Augustus  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Watsaw, 
captured  the  Swedish  garrison,  and  Stanislaus  had  to  escape  in  haste 
to  the  camp  of  his  protector.  Charles  hastened  back  to  repair  the 
loss,  recovered  Warsaw  without  difficulty,  and  defeated  the  Saxons 
at  Wehlau.  After  witnessing  the  formal  coronation  of  Stanislaus 
in  the  Polish  capital,  the  Swedish  anny  was  led  into  Lithuania, 
which  had  been  Invaded  by  the  Russians  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  with  Augustus.  In  spite  of  the  difficultiea 
caused  by  the  marshy  nature  of  the  country,  Charles  continued  his 
successes  and  forced  the  invaders  to  retire.  Elsewhere  the.  Swedes 
were  equally  fortunate.  Levenhaupt  entered  Courland  from  Riga, 
and  defeated  the  Russian  general  Cheremitief  (July,  1705).  In 
the  next  year  another  Swedish  commander,  Rhenschild,  won  a  great 
victory  at  Frauenstadt  (February,  1706),  over  a  vastly  superior 
army  of  Saxons,  Poles,  and  Russians  under  the  command  of  count 
Schulenburg. 

§  7.  Charles  XII.  had  completed  the  reduction  of  Lithuania,  but  it 
was  a  necessary  result  of  his  position  that  his  successes  lasted  only 
so  long  as  he  was  present  in  person.  No  sooner  had  ht  mardied 
into  the  southern  province  of  Yollhynia  than  Augustus  was  able  to 
recover  much  of  the  lost  ground  in  Lithuania.  Charles  now  deter* 
mined  to  reduce  his  enemy  to  submission  by  an  invasion  of  Saxony. 
Uniting  the  army  of  Rhenschild  with  his  own,  and  leaving  only  a 
small  detachment  under  Mardefeld  in  Poland,  he  passed  the  frontier 
of  Germany  without  any  permission  from  the  Emperor,  croesed  the 
Oder  at  Steinau,  and  marching  straight  into  Saxony,  where  no 
preparations  had  been  made  to  resist  him,  he  took  up  his  quarters 
at  Altranstadt,  near  Leipzig.  The  invaded  country  was  compelled 
to  suffer  for  the  errors  of  its  rulers,  and  to  pay  contributions  for  the 
su^)ort  of  the  Swedish  army.  Augustus  was  now  in  a  4iV''f'P^ 
Freed  from  the  presence  oi  his  dreaded  foe,  and  secure  of  ft^'ft*=ft'¥^ 
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from  Russia,  he  ooiild  easily  .reoorer  the  crown  of  PoIbimL  But 
then  he  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  hereditary  electorate  for 
the  sake  of  his  foreign  kingdom.  In  this  difQculty  he  resorted  to 
dissimulation.  While  professing  his  adherence  to  the  Russian 
alliance,  he  sent  two  envoys,  Imhof  and  Pfhigsten,  with  purposely 
▼ague  powers,  to  negotiate  with  Charles.  The  envoys  tried  to  buy 
off  the  Swedish  king  by  proposing  a  partition  of  Poland,  a  favourite 
design  of  Augustus.  But  Charles  would  have  nothing  but  revenge^ 
and  adhered  to  his  original  ultimatum,  the  abdication  of  Augustus. 
Against  his  iron  will,  arguments  of  friend  and  foo  were  alike  useless^ 
and  on  the  25th  of  September  the  envoys  agreed  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  Augustus  renounced  the  Polish  ert>wn  in  &vourof  Lecainski ; 
but  kept  the  royal  title,  withdrew  from  all  alliances  against  Sweden, 
especially  that  with  the  Cssar,  and  promised  to  release  James 
Sobieski  and  his  brother.  The  treaty  was  now  sent  to  Augustus 
for  ratification.  His  position  was  more  difficult  than  ever.  He 
had  been  joined  by  the  Russian  general  Menschikoff,  who  was 
urging  him  to  attack  the  inferior  force  of  Swedes  under  Mardefeld. 
Augustus  dared  neither  refuse  nor  consent.  He  ratified  the 
treaty  of  Altranstadt  and  sent  secret  warning  to  the  Swedish 
generaL  But  Mardefeld  treated  this  as' a  ruse  and  risked  a  battle, 
in  which  he  was  completely  defeated  (29th  October).  Augustus 
tried  hard  to  excuse  his  conduct  to  Charles  XII.  who  eontempt- 
nously  replied  by  publishing  the  treaty  to  the  world.  This  for^ 
the  hand  of  the  elector,  who  escaped  as  best  he  oould  from  the 
Russian  allies  whom  he  had  deceived,  and  appeared  in  December  at 
Dresden.  Charles  had  an  interview  with  his  defeated  rival,  forced 
him  to  write  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Leczinski,  and  induced 
him  to  surrender  Patkul,  who  had  been  sent  as  envoy  by  the  Czar 
to  the  Saxon  court.  In  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  Charles  had  the  unfortunate  noble  broken  on 
the  wheel  as  a  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign.  Augustus  had  to 
pay  another  penalty  for  his  shifty  intrigues.  The  Sw^ish  army 
remained  for  a  year  longer  on  Saxon  soil,  living  at  the  expense  of  a 
country  which  was  too  weak  to  require  conquest,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  the  strictness  of  Swedish  disdplinB,  bad  to  suffer  the  usual 
hardships  of  a  foreign  occupation. 

At  this  period  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on  the  eamp  of 
Altranstadt  In  1707,  Yillara  had  broken  through  the  lines  €H 
Stolhofen,  and  penetrated  far  into  Swabia.  If  his  army  were  to 
be  joined  to  that  of  the  Swedish  hero,  Germany  would  be  at  their 
mercy.  Louis  XIV.  spared  no  pains  to  induce  Charles  XII.  to 
pky  the  part  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  his  Richelieu.  The  Grand 
Alliance  was  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.    The  emperor 
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Joseph  L  sent  his  ahlest  diplomatist,  Wratifilaw,  to  AltranBUdt, 
and  even  condescended  to  make  concessions  to  his  Protestant 
subjects  in  Silesia  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  monarch.  Marl- 
borough also  appeared  in  the  Swedish  camp.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  whether  the  English  general  had  any  success  in  his 
mission.  It  was  rumoured  .that  he  bribed  Piper  and  other  ministers 
of  Charles.  It  is  certain  that  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  danger 
was  less  than  it  appeared.  Charles  was  at  this  time  a  sincere 
Protestant,  and  had  no  more  sympathy  with  the  dynastic  designs 
than  with  the  religion  of  Louis  XIV.  And  there  was  another 
enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  cope,  and  whom  he  had  too  long 
neglected,  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

§  8.  At  Altranstadt,  Charles  XIL  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  great- 
ness. At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  had  an  apparently  invincible 
army  at  his  back,  and  seemed  able  to  dictate  to  Europe.  But  his  fall 
was  more  rapid  than  his  rise  had  been.  Ever  since  the  battle  of 
Karwa,  he  had  pursued  a  radically  unsound  policy.  His  campaigns 
in  Poland  and  Saxony  had  not  only  given  Peter  time  to  recover  firom 
defeat,  but  had  indirectly  furthered  his  cause.  The  only  result  of 
the  humiliation  of  Augustus  was  to  give  Russia  a  larger  share  of 
the  Swedish  territories  than  had  originally  been  dreamt  of.  Not 
only  had  Peter  reduced  Ingria  and  Carelia,  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  new  capital  on  the  swampy  banks  of  the  Neva,  but  his  troops 
had  also  overrun  Livonia  and  Courland.  It  was  now  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Swedish  king  could  recover  the  losses  for  which  his 
own  conduct  was  chiefly  to  blame.  It  is  probable  that  if  Charles 
had  marched  directly  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  he  would 
have  carried  all  before  him.  But  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
same  tactics  that  had  been  so  successful  against  Frederick  lY.  and 
Augustus,  and  to  checkmate  his  adversary  by  a  direct  attack  on  his 
capital.  He  was  destined  to  find  that  Russia  was  a  very  different 
country  from  Denmark,  Poland  or  Saxony.  At  the  end  of  1707, 
he  collected  all  his  forces,  amounting  to  83,000  of  the  finest  troops 
in  the  world.  Early  in  1703  he  started  to  march  directly  to  Moscow. 
Levenhaupt  had  orders  to  follow  him  with  18,000  men.  By 
September,  Charles  was  still  «300  miles  from  the  Russian  capital. 
Peter  had  adopted  the  wise  tactics  of  watching  and  molesting  the 
enemy  without  risking  a  pitched  battle.  The  Swedes  might  stiU 
have  been  saved,  if  Charles  had  been  willing  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  Levenhaupt  with  supplies  and  reinforcements.  But  he 
was  led  away  by  an  agreement  which  he  had  mtide  with  Maseppa^ 
a  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  who  hoped  witK  Swedish  aid  to  free 
himself  from  Russian  sovereignty  nnd  to  found  an  independent 
Cossack  empire.    To  join  him  Charles  turned  from  the  direct  road 
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and  marched  southwards  into  the  Ukraine.  He  diBcoyered  that 
Mazeppa  was  unahle  to  fulfil  his  grandiloquent  promises,  and  oould 
only  hring  5000  Cossacks  to  his  aid.  The  Swedish  troops,  hardy 
as  they  were,  suffered  terribly  from  a  winter  of  unparalleled  severity. 
Peter  took  prompt  advantage  of  his  adversary's  error.  Falling  upon 
Levenhaupt  with  immensely  superior  forces  he  cut  his  army  to 
pieces,  and  destroyed  his  convoy.  Ijevenhaupt  displayed  the 
most  conspicuous  courage  and  generalship,  but  he  bould  only  bring 
the  shattered  remnant  of  his  army  to  join  his  master.  From  this 
time  the  ruin  of  the  Swedes  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  As 
soon  as  spring  had  put  an  end  to  the  worst  sufferings,  Charles  laid 
siege  to  Pultawa,  an  enterprise  which  want  of  artillery  rendered 
hopeless  from  the  first.  Everything  was  now  prepared  for  the  final 
blow.  In  June,  1709,  Peter  arrived  with  60,000  men  to  crush  the 
worn-out  Swedes,  who  only  numbered  29,000.  To  make  matters 
worse  Charles  had  received  a  bullet-wound  in  the  foot,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  exchange  his  horse  for  a  litter  and  to  entrust  the  chief 
command  to  Hhenschild.  On  the  27th  of  June  the  great  battle  Was 
fought  which  decided  a  momentous  question  for  Europe,  and 
transferred  to  Russia  the  poeition  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
his  successors  had  won  for  Sweden.  Rhenschild,  Piper,  and  more 
than  20,000  ofiicers  and  men  were  taken  prisoners  and  dispersed 
through  Russia,  never  to  see  their  native  country  again.  Charles, 
with  a  few  companions,  fled  southwards,  and  just  succeeded  in 
escaping  into  Turkish  territory.  There  he  was  hospitably  received, 
and  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  view  of  Europe  in  his  famous 
retirement  at  Bender. 

§  9.  The  northern  states  took  no  heed  of  the  great  change  which 
Pultawa  made  in  the  balance  of  power.  Instead  of  recognising  the 
fact  that  Russia  had  now  become  their  most  formidable  rival,  they 
thought  only  of  the  fall  of  their  ancient  enemy,  and  how  they  oould 
profit  by  the  spoils  of  Sweden.  The  triple  alliance  between  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Denmark,  which  Charles  XII.  had  so  triumphantly 
crushed,  sprang  into  life  again  on  his  defeat  Peter  was  naturally 
able  to  secure  the  lion's  share  of  the  booty.  He  completed  his 
conquest  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  and  captured  Riga,  Diinamunde, 
Revel,  and  other  important  towns.  His  hold  on  the  Baltic  was  now 
secure,  and  he  could  continue  the  building  of  St.  Petersburg  with- 
out fear  of  attack.  Augustas  was  not  slow  to  find  a  pretext  for 
breaking  the  treaty  of  Altranstadt.  The  Pope  absolved  him  from 
his  obligations,  and  the  negotiators,  Pfingsten  and  Imhof,  were  con- 
demned to  severe  punishments  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  having 
exceeded  their  powers.  The  crown  of  PoliCnd  was  recovered  as 
easily  as  it  had  been  lost,  and  Leczinski,  who  was  powerless  with- 
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oat  Swedish  old,  was  driren  into  Pomerania,  whence  he  made  his 
jtaj  to  join  his  tmfortunate  patron  at  Bender.  Frederick  lY.  had  no 
scruples  about  throwing  up  the  treaty  at  Travendahl.  Ever  since 
its  conclusion  he  had  been  occupied  in  improving  his  military  foroea. 
Not  only  did  he  resume  his  designs  against  the  duchy  of  Holstein, 
he  also  sent  an  aimy  acroes  the  Sound  to  attack. the  southern  pari 
of  Sweden.  But  the  Swedes,  though  exhausted  by  the  hmg  war, 
and  demoralised  by  the  loss  of  their  army  and  the  absence  of  their 
king,  were  still  able  to  resist  invasion.  The  Danes  were  utterly 
routed  under  the  walls  of  Helsingborg  by  a  hastily  collected  army 
of  peasants,  and  were  compelled  to  retire  into  Zealand.  The 
maritime  states,  afraid  lest  the  northern  ccnnplications  might 
impede  their  war  with  France*  concluded  a  treaty  at  the  Hague,  by 
which  the  German  territories  of  Sweden  were  to  be  held  aa  neutral. 
But  no  force  ooiild  be  raised  to  enforce  the  neutrality,  and  as 
Charles  XII.  rejected  the  treaty  with  scorn,  it  remained  little  moie 
than  a  dead  letter. 

1 10.  While  the  Swedish  territories  were  being  scrambled  for  in 
the  north,  Charles  was  living  at  Bender,  absorbed  in  an  attempt 
to  induce  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia.  He  could  urge 
obvious  reasons  of  policy.  The  Turks  had  more  reas<»i  than  any 
other  European  state  to  dread  the  growth  of  the  Russian  power, 
which  was  a  constant  magnet  to  their  discontented  Slav  subjects. 
But  since  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  th(i 
Porte  to  adopt  an  energetic  policy,  and  Peter  was  untiring  in  his 
endeavour  to  prevent  a  rupture.  Charles'  agent,  the  Pole  Ponia- 
towski,  who  had  helped  him  to  escape  from  Pultawa,  was  active  in 
all  the  intrigues  at  Constantinople,  and  was  supported  by  the  French 
envoy,  Desaleurs^  They  succeeded  in  overthrowing  one  vizier  after 
another,  but  the  Czar  was  more  JIavish  of  his  bribes  than  they  could 
afford  to  be,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  1710  that  war  wts  declared 
against  Russia.  Early  in  the  next  year  a  large  aimy  was  collected 
under  the  grand  vizier,  Mehemet  BaltadschL  Peter  was  not  slow 
to  take  measures  for  repulsing  the  invaaion.  Leaving  a  senate  to 
conduct  the  government  in  Moscow,  he  advanced  into  Moldavia, 
where  the  Hospodar  Kantemir  had  led  him  to  expect  a  gen«nal 
rising  of  the  population  on  his  behalf!  In  this  act  Peter,  imitated 
the  relations  of  Charles  XIL  with  Mazeppa,  and  the  result  was  pre* 
cisely  similar.  Kantemir  joined  him  in  person,  but  brought  hardly 
any  followers.  Peter  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth  in  as 
hopeless  a  situation  as  that  of  Charles  at  Pultawa.  He  waa  shut  in 
between  the  river,  a  morass,  and  a  vastly  superior  Turkish  army. 
Both  the  Czar  and  his  officers  were  in  dismay,  and  were  in  momen? 
taiy  expectation  of  annihilation.    From  this  impending  diaastef 
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Bosflia  was  saved  by  the  folly  of  the  Yizier  and  the  energy  of  a 
ivoman.  Peter  was  accompanied  by  his  mistress,  Oatharine,  origin- 
ally a  peasant-girl  of  Esthonia,  and  destined  to  be  the  Czar's  wife 
and  saooessor.  She  assembled  a  oomicil  of  officers^  collected  what 
tieasore  she  could,  and  with  its  aid  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
Turkish  leader.  Baltadschi,  probaMy  thinking  it  better  to 
obtain  solid  advantages,  without  risking  a  battle  with  troops 
maddened  by  despair,  accepted  the  following  terms^  which  are 
known  as  the  treaty  of  Hnsch  or  of  the  Pruth  (July  23, 1711).  Peter 
undertook  to  restore  Azo(  to  destroy  all  fortresses  on  Turkish 
territory,  and  to  allow  a  free  passage  to  Charles  XII.  The  loss  <d 
Azof  was  a  blow  to  the  Czar,  but  it  was  a  very  small  price  to  pay 
for  his  escape  from  so  great  a  danger.  Charles  XXL,  thinking  that 
at  last  he  had  his  hated  enemy  in  his  grasp,  arrived  in  the  Turkish 
camp  just  in  time  to  hear  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  He 
vented  his  rage  in  abuse  of  the  vizier,  whose  dismissal  he  subse- 
quently obtained  from  the  Sultan ;  but  he  failed  altogether  to  bring 
about  a  renewal  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  this  blow  to  his  hopes,  he 
clmig  to  his  project  with  an  obstinacy  that  verged  on  madness. 
Hints,  entreaties,  commands,  threats,  were  powerless  to  induce  him 
to  quit  Turkey,  where  his  entertainment  involved  ccHisiderable 
annoyanoe  and  expense.  At  last  the  Sultan  gave  OTders  to  his 
officers  to  expel  him  by  force.  With  a  handful  of  servants  he 
defended  his  house  against  regular  troops,  and  held  it  till  it  was 
fired  above  his  head.  The  Janissaries  were  forced  into  admira- 
tion of  the  ''Iron-head,"  as  they  called  him.  He  was  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Demotica,  where  he  feigned  sickness  and  took  to  his 
bed.  At  last  he  was  roused  to  action  by  the  news  that  his  enemies 
were  stripping  him  of  his  Grerman  possessions.  Leaving  Turkey, 
after  a  five  years*  residence,  he  travelled  night  and  day  with  a 
single  companion  through  Hungary  and  Germany,  and  entered 
Stndsimd  on  the  27th  November,  1714. 

$  11.  Charles  arrived  to  find  Swedish  afiairs  in  an  almost  hopeless 
oondition.  In  1713  the  Russians  had  taken  Helsingfors  and  re* 
duced  Finland.  In  the  next  year  they  occupied  the  islands  of  Aland, 
and  threatened  Stockholm.  Peter  evidently  aimed  at  acquiring  the 
same  position  as  a  German  prince  that  the  treaty  of  Wesphalia  had 
given  to  Sweden.  He  had  two  nieces,  daughters  of  his  half- 
brother  Iwan.  One  of  them,  Anne,  he  had  married  to  the  duke  of 
Courland,  the  other,  Catharine,  to  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg.  These 
marriages  were  intended  as  preliminaries  to  a  Russian  annexation  of 
these  provinces.  Peter's  ambition  was  rapidly  rousing  the  jealousy 
of  his  allies,  but  at  present  they  were  only  absorbed  in  looking 
after  acquisitions  for  themselves.     In  1712  the  Danes  had  taken 
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Bremen  and  Yerden,  and  prepared  to  invade  Pomerania.  Bat 
Sweden,  exhausted  as  she  was,  was  not  yet  powerless.  Stenbock, 
the  general  who  had  driven  the  Danes  from  Helsingborg  in  1710, 
now  crossed  to  attack  them  on  the  continent,  and  won  a  complete 
victory  at  Gadebusch  (December,  1712).  Instead  of  taming  ta 
attack  the  Saxons  and  Russians  in  Pomerania,  he  was  induced  by 
commercial  jealousy  to  destroy,  with  great  barbarity,  the  flourishing 
port  of  Altona.  Thence  he  turned  to  H<^tein,  where  the  minister, 
Count  Gorz,  admitted  him  into  Tdnningen.  Meanwhile  ike  Danes 
obtained  Russian  and  Saxon  reinforcements,  whidi  gave  them  the 
superiority.  After  seizing  Kiel,  Qottorp,  and  Schleswig,  they 
forced  Stenbock  to  capitulate  with  his  whole  army  at  Tdnningen. 
This  event  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  maintaining  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Baltic  for  Sweden.  Prussia,  where  Frederick  William  L 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  1713,  at  last  joined  the  anti-Swedish 
alliance,  in  the  hope  of  enforcing  the  old  HohenzoUem  claims  on 
Pomerania.  Hanover,  whose  elector,  (}eorg  i  I.,  had  just  become 
king  of  England,  was  induced  to  take  the  same  side  by  being 
allowed  to  purchase  Bremen  and  Yerden  from  Denmark.  Agamsi 
this  invincible  combination  Charles  XII.  carried  on  an  obstinate  but 
hopeless  c  inflict.  To  make  matters  worse,  discontent  was  rife  in 
his  own  kingdom.  The  oligarchy,  which  had  been  so  ruthlessly 
put  doym  by  Charles  XI.,  was  beginning  to  raise  its  head  again,  and 
could  maintain  with  plausibility  that  it  was  uncontrolled  despotism 
that  had  brought  such  accumulated  disasters.  Charles'  heroism 
was  unable  to  hold  Stndsund  against  the  overwhelming  foroe  that 
advanced  to  lay  siege  to  it  The  capture  cf  the  island  of  Rugen  by 
Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessau  made  the  town  untenable,  and  Charles 
with  great  difiiculty  escaped  to  Sweden.  His  departure  was 
followed  by  the  complete  reduction  of  Pomerania.  With  Wismar 
fell  the  last  Swedish  possession  on  Grerman  soil  (April  20,  1716). 

Charles  had  been  absent  from  Sweden  for  sixteen  years,  but  he 
characteristically  refused  to  revisit  Stockholm  tUl  he  could  do  so  as 
a  conqueror.  He  found  the  nobles  actively  engaged  in  intrigues  to 
recover  their  lost  privileges.  Charles  himself  was  still  unmarried, 
so  that  his  death  would  raise  a  question  as  to  the  succession.  He 
destined  the  crown  for  the  young  duke  of  Holstein,  the  son  of  his 
elder  sister  Hedwig.  But  the  aristocratic  party  had  induced  a 
younger  sister,  Ulrica  Eleanor,  to  marry  the  prince  of  Hesse-Caaael 
without  her  brother's  permission,  and  was  prepared  to  bring  her 
forward  as  a  claimant.  Charles  treated  these  intrigues  with  lofty 
contempt,  and  took  no  steps  to  crush  them.  His  reckless  bravery 
made  him  still  popular  with  the  lower  classes,  in  spite  of  the  evils 
he  had  brought  upon  them,  so  that  his  return  forced  his  enemies  to 
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cany  on  their  plots  in  complete  secrecy.  He  himself  thought  only 
of  continuing  the  war.  For  this  the  first  requisite  was  funds,  and 
in  raising  them  he  found  an  able  instrument  in  count  Gorz,  who 
deserted  the  service  of  Holstein  for  that  of  Sweden.  Gorz  was  a 
libertine  in  private  life,  but  was  endowed  with  restless  ambition 
and  great  diplomalic  ability,  and  was  an  adept  in  the  wild  financial 
schemes  that  were  so  common  in  Europe  at  the  time.  He  raised 
money  by  expedients  that  would  now  be  called  fraudulent,  and 
gradually  obtiuned  a  complete  ascendancy  over  Charles,  who 
appointed  him  chief  minister,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  nobles 
and  the  official  class. 

§  12.  Gorz  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  saving  Sweden  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  manifest  discord  among  her  opponents.  His  plan 
was  to  buy  ofif  the  most  formidable  of  these  opponents,  Russia,  and 
to  combine  with  her  against  the  rest.  Peter  the  Great  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  the 
Baltic,  Carelia,  Ingria,  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  In  return  for  them 
he  would  allow  Sweden  to  regain  the  German  territories,  and  to 
obtain  compensation  at  the  expense  of  Denmark  and  Hanover. 
Prussia  might  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Pomerania  with  a 
portion  of  Poland.  There  was  much  to  recommend  this  to  the 
Czar,  who  readily  fell  in  with  Gorz's  plans  at  an  interview  at 
Amsterdam.  Peter  despised  his  old  ally  Augustus,  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  Danes,  and  he  positively  detested  George  L,  who 
had  acquired  Bremen  and  Yerden  without  doing  much  for  the 
common  cause,  and  who  had  displayed  a  morbid  antipathy  to  the 
advancing  power  of  Russia.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
the-  scheme  lay  in  the  naval  power  of  England,  which  had  now  fallen 
to  the  House  of  Hanover.  It  was  here  that  G5rz'B  plans  came 
into  contact  with  those  of  the  Spanish  minister  Alberoni.  Alberoni 
wished  to  deprive  the  French  regent  Orleans  of  the  support  of 
England  by  restoring  the  Stuarts  in  that  coimtry.  Gorz  was 
willing  to  employ  the  forces  of  Sweden  and  Russia  for  the  same 
object. 

Proofs  were  soon  furnished  of  the  changed  relations  of  the 
northern  powers.  In  1716  Charles  XII.  invaded  Norway,  advanced 
to  Christiania,  but  retired  without  having  e£fected  anything.  This 
showed  that  he  had  ceased  to  have  any  dread  of  Russia.  In  this 
very  year,  Peter  had  arranged  to  co-operate  with  the  Danes  in  an 
invasion  of  Sweden.  But  though  he  sent  40,000  men  for  the 
purpose,  twice  the  number  agreed  upon,  he  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  enterprise.  The  Danes  were  convinced  that  but  for  the 
presence  of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  these  troops  would  have 
been  employed  against  Copenhagen.  Meanwhile  a  great  blow  had 
14 
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been  given  to  the  scheme  of  a  Jacobite  restozatiQn  in  Knglnndl, 
Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  envoy,  had  been  seized  in  London,  and 
Gorz  liimself  was  for  a  short  time  impriacHied  in  Holland.  Their 
papers  disclosed  the  plot,  and  its  discovery  rendered  its  aooompliah- 
ment  almost  impossible.  StiU  Gorz  persevered  in  his  plans.  The 
year  1717  was  spent  in  military  preparations.  In  May,  1718,  €Kin 
and  Gyllenborg  met  two  Russian  plenipotentiaries  in  Losoe,  one  of 
the  Aland  islands.  There  the  heads  of  a  treaty  were  agreed  apon. 
In  return  for  the  cession  of  the  eastern  Baltic  provinces,  Peter  was 
to  assist  Charles  to  recover  the  German  territories  of  Sweden  and  to 
make  further  acquisitions  from  Denmark,  Hanover  and  Poland. 
Leczinski  vras  to  be  restored  to  the  Polish  throne.  Sweden  was  to 
be  allowed  to  annex  Norway,  but  only  after  she  had  combined  with 
Russia  to  give  the  crown  of  England  to  James  Stuart.  Suddenly 
news  came  which  put  an  end  to  these  negotiations.  CSiarles  XIL 
had  again  invaded  Norway  and  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
FriedrichshalL  As  he  was  ^ing  round  the  trenches  he  was  killed 
by  a  bullet,  fired,  according  to  a  rumour  which  has  almost  become 
a  certainty,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  a  traitor  in  the  service  of  the 
aristocratic  party. 

f  13.  Charles*  death  was  followed  by  a  complete  revolution  hi 
Sweden.  The  rightful  heir,  Frederick  of  Holatein-Gottorp,  a  feeble 
prince,  refused  the  offer  of  General  Diicker  to  proclaim  him  as 
king  before  the  army.  The  council  at  Stockholm  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  his  incapacity.  Ulrica  Eleanor  was  acknowledged  aa 
regent,  but  only  on  condition  that  she  should  immediately  summon 
a  diet  and  ratify  any  changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Then  the  council  proceeded  to  apprehend  Gdiz,  who  was 
hastening  to  obtain  Charles  Xn.'s  approval  of  the  preliminaries 
agreed  upon  at  Losoe.  The  projected  treaty  with  Russia  was 
annulled.  The  diet  met  in  February,  1719,  and  speedily  agreed 
upon  the  reforms  that  were  to  be  imposed  on  the  queen.  The 
despotism  which  Charles  XI.  had  established  was  swept  away. 
7he  crown  was  to  be  no  longer  hereditary  but  elective.  Side  by 
^ide  with  the  sovereign  was  erected  an  imperial  council  or  senate 
of  twenty-four  members,  under  the  prefddency  of  the  fivtt  du^ 
ministers.  Without  the  consent  of  the  council,  the  queen,  who 
was  allowed  two  votes,  could  do  nothing,  not  even  appoint  to  dvU 
or  military  offices.  The  council  was  to  be  responsible  to  the  diet 
alone,  but  as  the  diet  lost  importance  from  this  time,  it  was 
practically  irresponsible.  Thus  the  government  of  Sweden  ceased 
to  be  a  monarchy  and  became  once  more  a  close  oligarchy.  Still 
further  concessions  were  extorted  from  the  queen  aa  the  price  ot 
her  husband's  elevati6n  to  the  throne  in  the  next  year. 
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The  first  act  of  the  oligarchy  was  one  of  revenge.  Count  GOn 
was  brought  before  a  specially  constituted  tribunal,  and  after  a 
ahamefol  parody  of  a  trial  was  condenmed  and  executed  (Maich» 
1719).  His  financial  projects  were  abandoned  without  any  regard 
to  public  fidth.  But  the  new  government  could  not  be  secure  as 
long  as  the  war  conthiued.  The  army  was  better  disposed  to  the 
monarchy  than  to  the  nobles,  and  moreover  the  enemies  of  Sweden 
might  at  any  time  gain  an  advantage  by  taking  up  the  claims  of 
the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  council  hastened  to  disband  a  portion 
of  the  army,  already  weakened  by  the  loss  of  7000  men  who  had 
been  frozen  to  death  in  Korway,  and  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
hostile  powers.  Terms  cf  peace  were  8]'''<*dily  arranged  for 
Hanover  by  the  English  minister  Carteret  (Nuvember,  1719).  On 
payment  of  a  million  thalers  the  elector  king  obtained  Bremen  and 
Verden.  With  Poland  there  was  no  longer  war,  as  the  republic  in 
1716  had  openly  refused  to  allow  Augustus  to  continue  it.  The 
only  obstacle  to  a  complete  pacification  lay  in  the  position  of 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  to  whom  Charles  XII.  had  given  a  residence 
in  Zweibriicken,  a  principality  which  had  hitherto  belonged  te  the 
Swedish  kings  as  the  heirs  of  Charles  X.  Zweibrficken  now  passed 
to  a  nephew  of  Charles  X.,  the  prince  of  Eleeberg,  who  was  an 
ardent  Protestant  and  already  under  obligations  to  Augustus.  He 
C(»npelied  Stanislaus  to  quit  his  territories,  and  the  unfortunate 
prince  had  to  seek  a  new  place  of  ezUe  in  Alsace.  This  removed 
all  cause  of  hostility  between  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  Augustus 
promised  to  compensate  his  rival  for  his  confiscated  possessions,  a 
promise  which  was  never  fulfilled.  With  Prussia  Sweden  made  a 
treaty  in  February,  1720.  Frederick  William  I.  obtained  the  part 
of  Pomerania  lying  between  the  Oder  and  the  Peene,  including  the 
towns  of  Stettin  and  Danzig  and  the  islands  of  Usedom  and 
Wollin,  and  agreed  in  return  to  pay  two  million  thalers.  The 
negotiations  with  Denmark  were  more  difficult,  in  spite  of  the  fiiet 
that  the  traditional  jealousy  of  the  two  Scandinavian  powers  was 
modified  at  the  moment  by  their  mutual  antagonism  to  the  duke  of 
Holstein.  But  in  July,  1720,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the 
mediation  of  Carteret.  Frederick  IV.  restored  to  Sweden  the 
German  territories  which  she  had  occupied  in  the  war,  viz., 
Stralsund,  Greifswald  and  the  island  of  Biigen.  Sweden  on  her  part 
resigned  her  exemption  from  the  Sound  dues,  and  allowed  Frederick 
to  annex  Schleswig  to  his  kingdom.  He  was  only  prevented  from 
taking  Holstein  too  by  the  intervention  of  the  emperor  and  the 
German  princes. 

Kussia  was  now  the  only  remaining  enemy  of  Sweden.  To 
enforce  compliance  with  his  demands,  Peter  sent  a  fleet  into  the 
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Baltic  which  iBflicted  enormous  damage  on  the  Swedish  ooast 
Still  the  goyenmient  held  out  in  the  confident  hope  of  receiving 
assistance  from  England.  But  the  English  parliament  was 
resolutely  hostile  to  any  measures  that  looked  like  a  concession 
to  HanoTerian  interests,  and  against  this  oppomtion  Geoi^  I.*s 
ministers  were  powerless.  At  last  the  Swedes  gave  way,  and  the 
treaty  of  Nystftdt  was  signed  on  the  10th  of  September,  1720. 
Sweden  had  to  surrender  Ingria,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Carelia,  while  Peter  promised  to  restore  Finland,  and  to 
abstain  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Sweden  and 
especially  in  the  question  of  the  succession.  This  destroyed  the 
last  chance  of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  who  was  resident  in  Russia, 
and  who  had  hoped  to  obtain  his  rightful  crown  with  Peter's 
assistance.  The  treaty  of  Nystadt  finally  settled  the  great  question 
of  the  supremacy  in  northern  Europe.  The  position  which  the 
disunion  of  Germany  and  the  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolf^us  had 
won  for  Sweden  was  henceforth  transferred  to  Russia.  The  only 
thing  which  to  some  extent  neutralised  the  results  of  the  transfer 
was  the  as  yet  almost  unnoticed  development  of  Prussia  into  a  state 
of  first-rate  importance. 

§  14.  Peter*8  foreign  policy  had  proved  triumphantly  successful  in 
all  points  but  one.  He  had  failed  to  obtain  the  coveted  positi(m  of 
r  a  German  prince.  His  attempt  to  retain  the  hold  on  Mecklenbuig 
which  his  niece*s  marriage  had  given  him,  was  foiled  by  the  steady 
resistance  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  and  the  intervention  of 
Hanover  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  Ax>m  the  province. 
After  his  peace  with  Sweden,  Peter  only  undertook  one  more  war, 
that  with  Persia,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  territories  to  the 
Caspian.  Throughout  his  active  career  he  had  never  relaxed  his 
reforming  energy.  Nothing  was  too  minute  for  his  attention,  no 
obstacle  so  formidable  as  to  daunt  him.  By  constructing  roads  and 
canals  he  facilitated  intercourse  within  his  vast  dominions;  by 
treaties  with  maritime  powers  he  gave  an  opening  to  the  newly- 
born  Russian  commerce.  The  navy  was  under  his  personal  super<- 
vision  and  special  patronage.  The  transfer  of  his  residence  fh>m 
Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  is  significant  of  the  grand  purpose  of  his 
life.  Moscow  remained  the  centre  of  everything  that  was  ancient 
and  traditional  in  Russia.  Through  the  new  capital  was  to  be 
admitted  the  civilisation  of  the  west  which  he  so  ardently  studied 
and  appreciated,  though  he  could  so  imperfectly  imitate  it.  The 
whole  system  of  government  was  remodelled  in  imitation  of  the 
institutions  he  had  seen  abroad.  In  1711  he  abolished  the  ancient 
'^•yiouma  of  the  boyards,  and  replaced  it  by  a  senate  which  consisted 
"'  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  Czar.    In  1718  ho  suppressed  tha 
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prikayes  or  commissions,  and  created  ten  ''colleges,"  Bimikr  to 
those  which  the  regent  Orleans  had  established  in  FranceJ  A 
special  police  department  was  set  on  foot,  and  its  powers  extended 
by  the  formation  of  an  inquisition,  which  rendered  great  services  to 
despotism,  but  inflicted  equal  misery  upon  the  Russian  people. 
The  whole  provincial  administration  was  reoi^anised  on  a  regular 
system.  But  there  was  one  defect  which  even  Peter  was. unable 
with  the  greatest  efforts  to  remedy.  He  could  appoint  officials  and 
regulate  their  duties,  but  he  could  not  make  them  cease  to  be 
corrupt.  His  special  favourite,  Menschikoff,  whom  he  had  raised 
from  a  humble  position,  was  found  to  be  tainted  with  the  prevalent 
vice,  and  is  said  to  have  received  summary  chastist  ment  from  the 
Czar's  own  hand. 

Peter's  reign,  like  that  of  many  other  successful  rulers,  was 
marred  by  fieunily  troubles.  His  first  wife,  Eudoxia,  whom  he 
repudiated  and  divorced,  had  borne  him  a  son,  Alexis,  who  in- 
herited his  mother's  antipathy  to  his  father  s  policy  and  person. 
He  became  the  centre  of  the  conservative  opposition  to  reforms  and 
foreigners,  and  the  alienation  was  increased  when  Peter  married  his 
mistress,  Catharine.  In  1712  he  attempted  to  reconcile  his  son 
with  foreign  manners  and  institutions  by  marrying  him  to  a  German 
wife,  Charlotte  of  Brunswick.  But  the  expedient  proved  a  failure ; 
Alexis  ill-treated  his  wife,  who  died  in  1715,  after  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  afterwards  Czar  as  Peter  II.  In  1716  Peter  undertook  one  of 
his  journeys  westwards,  and  left  the  regency  to  Alexis,  whom  at 
that  time  he  destined  to  be  his  heir.  At  Copenhagen  Peter  heard 
that  his  son  was  taking  measures  to  reverse  his  whole  policy.  To 
escape  the  threatened  vengeance  of  his  father  he  fled,  first  to 
Vienna,  and  then  to  Naples.  Thither  he  was  tracked  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  Czar,  and  compelled  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg. 
A  commission  was  appointed  to  try  him,  and  torture  was  employed 
to  extort  a  confession  of  conspiracy  against  his  father's  government. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  before  the  sentence  could  be 
executed  he  died  in  prison,  piobably  from  the  effects  of  fresh 
tortures,  which  were  applied  to  compel  further  disclosures.  Peter 
had  now  no  male  heir,  except  his  grandson,  of  his  own  name,  and 
he  was  naturally  averse  to  leave  his  crown  to  an  infimt.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1722  he  issued  a  ukase,  which  conferred  upon  the  reigning 
Czar  the  right  of  nominating  his  successor  without  any  regard  to 
birth  or  hereditary  right.  This  was  generally  considered  to  imply 
a  determination  to  give  the  succession  to  his  wife  Catharine,  in 
whose  capacity  he  had  unlimited  confidence.  This  was  confirmed 
by  the  fiict  that  in  ITf^  Catharine  was  solemnly  crowned  as 
empress.     In  the  ssime  year  he  gave  great  alarm  to  the  Swedish 
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government  by  betrothing  Anne,  his  eldest  daughter  by  his  second 
marriage,  to  the  duke  of  Holstein.  The  expected  nomination  of  a 
sucGesaor  was  neyer  made.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1725,  Peter 
the  Great  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  His  name  will  always  live 
among  those  of  the  heroes  of  history,  as  the  creator  of  tbe  greatness 
of  modem  Russia. 

§  15.  Peter's  death  was  followed  by  a  confused  period  of  Russian 
history.  The  question  of  the  succession  was  one  rather  of  parties 
than  of  persons.  The  conseryative  opponents  of  tbhe  late  reforms^ 
headed  by  the  Jaiitsynes,  Dolgoroukis  iod  other  noble  fiumlies,  put 
forward  IJie  claims  of  the  younger  Peter,  who  was  now  twelve  years 
old.  Menschikoff,  on  the  other  hand,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the 
new  regime,  were  warmly  in  favour  of  the  widow,  Catharine.  The 
preference  of  the  army  decided  the  question  in  her  favour.  During 
her  short  reign  of  two  years,  Peter's  system  of  government  was 
continued,  and  Menschikoff,  from  whose  service  she  had  passed  to 
become  the  Czar's  mistress,  was  all-powerful  in  Russia.  Before 
Catharine's  death,  in  17.: 7,  she  nominated  Peter  U.  as  her  successor, 
and  appointed  a  council  of  r^ency  during  his  minority,  of  which 
the  ohief  members  were  Menschikoff  and  the  duke  of  Holsteuu  In 
the  new  reign  Menschikoff,  whose  daughter  was  betrothed  to  the 
young  Czar,  became  more  powerful  than  ever.  He  c^npelled  the 
duke  of  Holstein  and  his  wife  to  quit  Russia  for  their  duchy,  and 
he  caused  himself  to  be  nominated  Generaliflsimg.  But  his  arUtrary 
conduct  soon  alienated  Peter,  who  secured  his  liberty  by  di<imi«Ri^g 
and  banishing  his  dictator  and  would-be  father-in-law.  Iwaa 
Dolgorouki,  the  favourite  companion  of  Peter  XL,  was  now  supremeu 
Under  his  regime  the  hopes  of  the  old-Russian  party  revived. 
The  Czar  recalled  his  grandmother  Eudoxia  from  the  cloister  to  the 
court,  and  went  so  far  as  to  quit  St.  Petersburg,  to  take  up  hia 
residence  in  Moscow.  But  the  danger  of  reaction  was  ended  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Peter  IL,  of  small-pox,  in  1730.  The  male  line  of 
Peter  the  Great  was  now  extinct,  and  the  succession  was  more  open 
than  ever.  Of  Peter's  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  the  former 
had  died  in  1728,  leaving  a  son,  afterwards  Peter  UL  There 
were  two  other  female  candidates,  the  daughters  of  Peter^s  brother 
Iwan,  Catharine,  duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  Anne,  duchess  of 
Courland.  Iwan  Dolgorouki  actually  conceived  the  bold  idea 
of  claiming  the  succession  for  his  sister  Catharine,  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  been  betrothed  though  not  married  to  Peter  IL 
Ultimately  the  party  of  the  nobles,  who  were  now  supreme^ 
determined  to  choose  one  of  the  imperial  family,  but  to  depart 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  rules  of  hereditary  succession.  By 
this  means  they  hoped  to  obtain  concessions  which  would  *>F**^^<"h 
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their  own  power  on  a  firm  basis.  They  therefore  offered  the 
crown  to  Anne  of  Courland,  but  drew  up  a  sort  of  capitulation 
for  her  acceptance,  which  would  haye  transformed  Russia  into  an 
oligarchical  republic.  The  crown  was  to  be  elective,  and  the  soTer- 
elgn  was  to  do  nothing  without  consulting  a  high  council,  which 
was  to  consist  of  eight  members  and  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  co- 
optation.  Anne  accepted  the  crown  and  the  conditions  with  which 
the  offer  was  accompanied.  But  no  sooner  had  she  entered  Moscow 
than  she  determined  to  break  her  compact.  The  people,  and 
especially  the  army,  preferred  autocratic  rule  to  that  of  a  clique  of 
nobles.  Secure  of  national  support,  she  boldly  repudiated  the 
capitulation,  and  punished  its  authors  by  exile  and  imprisonment. 
The  system  of  Peter  the  Great  was  restored  in  all  its  entirety,  and 
the  first  attempt  to  impose  constitutional  restrictions  on  a  Russian 
Aovereign  ended  in  complete  failure. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

FRANCE  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  LOUIS  XIV. 

§  1.  Sitnatton  of  affairs;  character  of  the  Regent  Orleana.  {  2.  The 
bastards ;  overthrow  of  Louis  XIV.'s  will ;  reactionary  policy.  §  3. 
Financial  afTain  ;  the  chambre  arden.te;  Law*8  schemes  ;  the  Mississippi 
Company.  §  4.  Financial  crash.  §  5.  England  and  S|iiiin.  §  6. 
Elizabeth  of  Parma  and  Alberoni;  reviral  of  the  Spanish  powor. 
§  7.  Dubois;  the  Triple  Alliance;  Spanish  conquest  of  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  §  8.  The  Quadruple  Alliance ;  Byng  defeats  the  Spanish  fleet ; 
Alberoni's  alliance  with  Sweden  and  Russia ;  conspiracy  of  Cellamare. 
§  9.  Collapse  of  Alberoni*s  schemes ;  his  dismissal ;  Spain  makes 
peace.  §  10.  Dubois  becomes  a  cardinal ;  alliance  with  Spain  ;  end  of 
the  regency  ;  death  of  Dubois  and  Orleans,  f  11.  Ministry  ofthednke 
of  Bourbon ;  Louis  XV.  marries  Marie  Leczioska ;  religious  persecu- 
tion ;  Fleury  becomes  chief  minister  ;  his  domestic  policy. 

§  1.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  Europe,  and  much  more  so  to  France.  He  had  established 
a  centralised  monarchy,  which  crushed  all  independent  life  in  the 
capital  and  the  provinces,  and  which  had  obtained  absolute  control 
not  only  over  politics,  but  also  over  religion  and  literature.  The 
government  was  one  vast  machine  which  was  worked  by  the  will  of 
a  single  man  or  of  those  who  could  influence  him.  For  a  time  the 
system  had  been  triumphantly  successful.  France  had  extended  ita 
frontiers,  increased  its  resources,  and  raised  itself  almost  to 
supremacy  in  Europe.  But  in  the  later  years  of  the  long  reign 
these  successes  had  been  overshadowed  by  failures.  Keligious 
intolerance  had  crushed  domestic  industry,  and  had  raised  a 
powerful  combination  of  foreign  enemies.  In  a  war  of  dynastic 
ambition  France  had  squandered  her  resources  till  the  state  waa 
well-nigh  bankrupt,  and  had  lost  that  military  reputation  which 
had  been  the  most  popular  gift  of  the  Bourbon  kings.  The  question 
now  arose  as  to  whether  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  could  possibly 
survive  him.  It  is  probable  that  he  himself  recognised  the  impossi- 
bility, and  in  isict  he  was  partially  responsible  for  it.  In  his  lat«r 
years  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  docile  followers  of  his  own 
will  in  preference  to  able  ministers,  and  the  result  was  that  he  left 
behind  him  -no  statesman  capable  of  carrying  on  his  work.    Even 
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his  own  descendants  had  shown  themselves  hy  no  means  enamoured 
of  his  principles  of  government.  His  grandson,  the  duke  of 
Hux*gandy,  the  pupil  of  F^nelon  and  the  idol  of  popular  hopes,  had 
drawn  up  schemes  of  reform  which  were  directly  antagonistic  to  the 
system  of  the  grand  monar^ue.  Had  he  lived  to  ascend  the  throne, 
France  would  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  worth  of  that 
paternal  despotism  which  was  so  popular  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  which  found  its  ahlest  exponents  in  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Joseph  n.  But  his  early  death  had  lumrred  this  prospect,  and  had 
left  the  succession  to  his  second  son,  Louis  XY.,  a  sickly  infemt  of 
five  years  old. 

1^6  future  of  France  depended  on  the  choice  of  a  regent. 
Custom  ralhet  than  definite  law  assigned  the  office  to  the  nearest 
prince  of  the  hlood  royal,  who  would  be  the  natural  heir  in  case  of 
the  minor's  death.  In  the  present  case  this  was  the  young  king's 
uncle,  Philip  Y.  of  Spain.  But  then  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  his 
own  renunciation  excluded  him  from  the  succession  in  France,  and 
any  attempt  to  give  him  the  regency  must  have  aroused  a  new 
European  war.  Next  to  him  stood  Philip  duke  of  Orleans  (bom 
1674),  the  second  son  of  Louis  XIY.'s  only  brother  Philip,  and  of 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  daughtei*  of  the  elector  palatine.  He  was 
the  most  brilliant  prince  whom  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  produced 
since  Henry  lY.  Not  only  was  he  accomplished  as  a  painter  and  a 
musician,  he  had  studied  philosophy  under  Leibnitz,  and  natural 
science  under  Homberg,  and  his  natural  abilities  enabled  him  to 
master  any  subject  without  exhausting  effort.  As  a  general  he  had 
shown  himself  both  brave  and  competent,  had  gained  the  affection  of 
his  troops,  and  might  have  won  the  laurels  of  a  conqueror  if  he  had 
not  been  hampered  by  his  uncle's  jealousy.  But  all  his  great 
quaUties  were  marred  by  still  more  conspicuous  defects.  The  same 
ambition  which  indaoed  him  to  study  widely  if  not  deeply,  led  him 
also  to  seek  preeminence  in  frivolity  and  vice.  His  natural  inclina- 
tion to  sensual  indulgence  had  been  encouraged  by  a  congenial 
tutor,  the  abb^  Dubois.  His  mother  used  to  apply  to  him  the  old 
fable  of  tho  prince  who  received  every  good  quality  from  his  fairy 
godmothers,  until  one  old  fairy,  indignant  at  not  being  invited, 
added  a  curse  which  rendered  all  the  other  gifts  useless.  At  Louis 
XlV.'s  court  Philip  of  Orleans  bad  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  monster 
of  iniquity.  The  successive  deaths  of  the  royal  princes  had  been 
attributed  by  popular  rumour  to  his  ambition  to  obtain  the  crown 
for  himself,  and  he  had  been  allowed  no  opportunity  to  clear  him- 
self from  the  suspicion.  This  was  the  man  who  was  destined  to 
govern  France  for  the  next  eight  years,  and  to  leave  a  permanent 
impress  on  his  oeuntry^s  history. 
14* 
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$  2.  It  was  zmtunil  that  Louis  XIV.  should  ^regard  the  prospect 
with  misgiving,  and  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  should  suggest 
measures  to  avert  it.  A  will  was  drawn  up  with  the  intention  of 
ensuring  the  permanence  of  the  existing  system.  For  this  purpose 
Louis  had  no  one  to  rely  upon  but  his  illegitimate  children  by 
Madame  de  Montespan,  the  duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of 
Toulouse.  Though  they  had  been  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  M.  de 
Montespan  and  acknowledged  by  him,  the  king  had  not  scrupled 
to  give  them,  first  the  name  of  Bourbon,  then  a  rank  immediately 
after  the  royal  iamily,  and  finally,  in  1714,  the  right  of  eventual 
succession  to  the  throne  itselH  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had 
risen  to  influence  as  the  governess  of  the  two  bastards>  qiared  no 
pains  to  secure  their  advancement.  The  royal  will  entrusted  the 
government  during  the  minority  to  a  council  of  fifteen,  including 
Maine,  Toulouse,  Villeroy,  Talhud,  etc.  Of  this  coundl  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  to  be  president,  so  that  the  only  power  allowed  him 
was  that  of  giving  a  casting-vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division.  Tke 
guardianship  of  the  young  king*s  person  was  entrusted  to  the 
duke  of  Maine,  who  was  also  to  have  the  command  of  the  royal 
guards. 

This  arrangement  had  too  many  inherent  defects  to  be  lasting. 
A  council  of  fifteen  was  obviously  too  large  a  body  to  govern  a 
country  like  France,  which  was  now  habituated  to  despotic  rule. 
This  would  have  been  the  case  even  if  there  had  been  tolerable 
unanimity  among  its  members,  but  there  were  certain  to  be  endless 
quarrels  between  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Maine.  The  former 
determined  from  the  first  to  get  rid  of  the  will  and  to  obtain  the 
power  which  he  considered  to  belong  to  him  by  right  He  had  on 
his  side  all  the  classes  who  were  discontented  with  the  late  r^me; 
the  nobles  who  wished  to  recover  some  of  their  former  power,  and 
who  were  disgusted  by  the  elevation  of  the  bastards;  the  members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  been  reduced  to  x^owerless 
insignificance  by  the  late  king;  the  Jansenists,  who  saw  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  from  their  Jesuit  persecutors.  The  duke 
oi  Orleans  roused  himself  for  a  moment  from  his  inglorious  dissipft- 
tions,  and  spared  no  pains  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  scheme. 
The  instrument  which  he  intended  to  employ  was  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  which  seventy  years  ago  had  revoked  the  will  of  Louis  XIIL, 
and  was  eager  to  seize  a  new  chance  of  enforcing  its  claim  to 
political  power.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1715,  the  Parliament 
held  a  formal  session,  at  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  aod 
the  peers  of  France  were  present.  Without  any  difficulty  the  duke 
of  Orleans  obtained  the  ratification  of  his  wishes.  He  was  appointed 
regent  with  full  powers  of  granting  offices  and  disposing  of  the 
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revenue.  The  oonmuaid  of  the  household  troope  was  taken  away 
from  the  duke  of  Maine,  although  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
guardian  of  the  young  king. 

Thus  the  system  of  personal  govemment  was  retained  in  France, 
but  in  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Orleans  instead  of  Louis  XIT.  The 
regent  was  practically  pledged  to  a  policy  of  reaction,  in  ord^  to 
gratify  his  supporters  among  the  nobles  and  the  Parliament.  He 
was  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  the  schemes  that  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  by  the  advice  of  St  Simon,  whose 
memoirs  give  us  the  most  vivid  if  not  the  most  trustworthy  jHcture 
of  the  history  of  this  period.  A  council  of  regency  was  appointed, 
with  the  duke  of  Bourbcm,  the  representative  of  the  legitimate 
princes^  as  its  president,  but  including  amongst  its  members  the 
duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse.  Then  followed  the 
distinct  departure  from  the  late  r^ime.  Instead  of  entrusting 
the  various  departments  to  ministers,  acting  in  direct  subordina- 
tion to  the  crown,  six  councils  of  ten  members  each;were  created, 
for  war,  the  navy,  commerce,  finance,  home  and  foreign  affairs.  A 
seventh  council,  of  conscience,  to  r^ulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  had 
been  created  by  the  late  king,  but  it  was  now  employed  for  wholly 
different  objects.  The  presidency  was  given  to  cardinal  Noailles, 
the  representative  of  the  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  bull 
UnigenUua.  P^re  le  Tellier  was  banished,  and  the  Jansenists 
flocked  back  to  Paris.  Literature  became  once  more  independent. 
F^^lon's  Tel^maque  was  published  and  Voltaire  began  to  write. 
The  r^ent  even  meditated  a  restoration  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but 
was  dissuaded  from  making  so  violent  a  change.  In  all  points  the 
old  repressive  government  was  given  up  to  make  way  for  a  milder 
and  more  constitutional  system.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was 
allowed  to  resume  the  right  which  it  had  lost  of  making 
remonstrances  before  registering  the  royal  edicts. 

The  change  was  so  complete  as  to  amount  to  a  revolution.  If  it 
had  proved  successful  and  permanent  it  would  have  made  the 
most  material  difference  to  the  history  of  France.  But  it  failed 
lamentably,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  are  not  fiir  to  seek.  The 
institutions  were  good  enough,  but  there  was  a  woful  lack  of 
capacity  and  honesty  in  the  men  who  were  to  work  them.  The 
nobles,  who  had  a  majority  of  places  in  the  councils,  were  wholly 
untrained  to  the  work  of  administration,  and  were  jealous  of  their 
colleagues,  the  lawyers,  who  {X>s8e8sed  the  requisite  training  and 
intelligence.  Above  all  the  regent  himself  was  no  duke  of 
Burgundy ;  he  had  carried  through  the  reforms  not  for  their  own 
sake,  but  merely  to  secure  his  personal  power.  Once  he  had 
obtained  tlus  object,  he  returned  to  the  pursuit  of  his  own  selfish 
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pleasures.  He  surrounded  himself  with  worthless  associates  whom 
he  cynically  called  his  rou^y  because  they  deserved  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel.  His  orgies  at  the  Palais  Royal  were  a  disgrace  not 
only  to  his  country,  but  to  his  age.  No  prosperity  could  be 
enjoyed  by  France  under  the  rule  of  so  yidous  a  profligate.  Thanks 
to  Dubois,  the  goyemment  was  carried  on  not  without  Ability  and 
with  some  amount  of  success.  But  there  was  one  department,  that 
of  finance,  in  which  reform  was  urgently  needed,  but  where  it  conld 
only  be  effected  by  conspicuous  ability  and  honesty.  It  was  here 
that  the  regency  found  its  greatest  diffictilty,  and  met  with  its 
most  unqualified  &iliu^ 

f  3,  The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  had  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  France.  The  annual  expenses  amounted  to  243  millions  of 
francs,  while  the  revenue  was  only  186  millions,  and  that  had  been 
anticipated  for  two  years  to  come.  There  was  an  immense  floating 
debt  consisting  of  government  paper,  which  had  sunk  to  a  third  of 
its  nominal  lvalue.  There  was  evidently  a  difficult  task  before 
the  council  of  finance,  which  the  regent  appointed  under  the 
presidency  of  the  duke  of  Noailles.  St.  Simon,  imbued  with  aris- 
tocratic contempt  and  hatred  for  financiers  and  men  of  bosiness, 
proposed  to  ruin  the  state  creditors  by  summoning  the  States 
General  and  declaring  a  national  bankruptcy.  This  expedient  was 
rejected,  but  the  measures  which  the  government  adopted  were 
scarcely  less  revolutionary  or  more  inconsistent  with  the  lawful 
rights  of<  property.  An  extraordinary  tribunal,  known  as  the 
dtambre  ardenUy  was  erected  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
financiers,  and  to  confiscate  what  it  pleased  the  government  to  call 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  Informers  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  share 
of  the  spoils.  For  a  year  the  work  of  judicial  robbery  was  carried  on 
with  rigorous  severity  and  amidst  popular  applause.  But  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  nation  profited  little  from  the  persecution. 
The  confiscated  wealth  passed  not  into  the  treasury,  but  into  the 
pockets  of  the  regent  and  his  associates,  who  also  found  a  new  mode 
of  acquiring  riches  in  selling  their  protection  to  the  terrified 
millionaires.  Finally,  in  1717,  the  authority  of  the  tribunal  was 
revoked  by  an  edict,  which  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  corrnption 
was  too  wide-spread  to  be  investigated  or  punished.  The  financial 
difficulty  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  Noailles  and  his  council  had 
failed  to  meet  it. 

The  regent  was  now  induced  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  congenial 
spirit,  John  Law,  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh  goldsmith,  who  had 
pursued  his  financial  speculations  at  the  gaming-tables  of  Europe. 
He  was  a  fanatical  believer  in  the  power  of  credit,  which  was  just 
beginning  to  play  a  new  and  unprecedoited  part  in  oommereiai 
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transactions.  In  his  opinion  it  was  credit  which  had  enabled 
England  and  Holland  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  recent  war  so 
much  more  easily  than  France  had  done.  His  scheme  was  to  form 
a  bank  which  should  have  at  its  back  all  the  resources  of  the  state, 
as  security  fi>r  the  issue  of  papei^money.  As  further  security  he 
intended  gradually  to  get  the  wh61e  commerce  of  the  country  iinder 
the  control  of  the  central  bank.  Thus  an  almost  unlimited  amount 
of  paper  could  be  put  into  circulation,  which  would  perform  all  the 
functions  of  specie,  indefinitely  multiply  the  national  wealth,  give  a 
new  impulse  to  manufactures  and  tmde,  and  enable  the  government 
to  pay  off  the  debt  without  effort  or  sacrifice.  The  scheme 
had  a  political  as  well  as  a  financial  significance.  If  successfally 
carried  out,  it  would  give  the  monarchy  a  ]x>wer  far  greater  and 
more  centralised  than  Louis  XIV.  had  ever  dreamed  of  obtaining. 
At  the  same  time  the  issue  of  paper  money  would  enable  the 
gpvemment  to  re-purchase  the  offices  which  had  been  sold  to 
individuals,  and  thus  to  recover  absolute  control  over  the  magis- 
tracy. It  was  this  aspect  of  the  scheme  which  led  Montesquieu 
to  call  Law  the  greatest  supporter  of  despotism  that  ever  lived,  and 
it  was  this  which  raised  against  him  the  opposition  of  the  Parliament 
and  other  institutions  whose  independence  was  threatened. 

The  gigantic  proportions  of  the  scheme  fascinated  the  mind  of 
the  regent.  But  it  was  based  upon  a  fui)damental  error,  which 
is  easily  to  be  discerned  by  the  light  of  modem  political  economy. 
In  those  days  money  was  regarded  not  so  much  as  an  instrument 
for  effecting  the  exchange  of  wealth,  but  as  wealth'  itself.  If 
this  was  erroneous  in  the  case  of  specje,  it  was  still  more 
erroneous  in  that  of  paper-money.  This  was  what  Law  fJEuled 
to  perceive.  To  him  every  increase  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  such  an  increase  could  certainly  be  effected  by  his  plan,  implied 
a  direct  increase  of  wealth.  The  nation  was  destined  to  suffer  for 
the  erroneous  opinions  which  he  shared  with  almost  all  his  con- 
temporaries. 

Law's  proposals  had  at  first  been  rejected  by  the  influence  of 
Noailles,  but  he  was  allowed  in  1716  to  foimd  an  independent 
bank,  which  proved  a  great  success.  In  the  next  year  it  was  raised 
to  be  a  government  institution.  Law  was  now  enabled  to  develope 
his  scheme  without  hindrance.  He  formed  the  great  Mississippi 
Company,  to  which  the  regent  granted  the  recently  discovered 
territory  of  Louisiana,  and  the  capital  was  named  New  Orleans  in 
his  honour.  The  company  soon  displayed  extraordinary  activity. 
It  assumed*  the  management  of  the  tobacco  monoply,  and  advanced 
1200  millions  to  the  government  at  three  per  cent,  to  redeem  debts 
which  had  been  contracted  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest.    The 
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shiures  were  greedily  sought  after  and  npidi]y  rose  to  foor  timee 
their  original  value.  A  perfect  mania  for  stock-joblnng  set  in, 
which  can  only  be  paralleled  from  the  history  of  the  oontemporuy 
South  Sea  Goonpany  in  England.  The  Bue  Quincampoix,  where 
the  company  took  up  its  headquarters,  was  thronged  with  eager 
and  excited  speculators.  Meanwhile  all  sorts  of  paper-^noney,  bsnk 
notes  and  company's  bonds,  were  circulated  in  profusion  and  readily 
taken  up^  although  many  of  the  cooler  speculators^  including  Law 
himself^  were  not  slow  to  realise  their  paper  in  the  purchase  of  landed 
<*states.  In  spite  of  this  suoceas  the  scheme  met  with  vehement  oppo- 
sition in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  elsewhere,  which  the  regent  put 
down  with  a  firm  hand.  Noailles,  who  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Law,  was  dismissed  and  replaced  by  D'Argenson.  The 
seals  were  taken  away  from  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau  and  were  also 
transfened  to  D^Argenson.  The  regent  did  not  scruple  to  depart 
altogether  from  the  engagements  which  he  had  made  to  secure  his 
power.  The  Parliament  was  deprived  of  its  right  of  remonstrance,  fha 
administrative  councils  were  suppressed,  to  the  great  disappcont- 
ment  of  the  nobles,  the  bastards  of  the  late  king  were  degraded  from 
the  royal  rank  to  which  he  had  rused  them,  and  the  personal 
guardianship  of  the  young  king  was  taken  from  the  duke  of  Maine 
and  given  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  Finally,  Law  became  a  Boman 
Oatholic,  and  this  removed  the  obstacle  to  his  appointment  as 
financial  minister. 

$  4.  In  1720  came  the  inevitable  crash.  There  had  undoubtedly 
been  an  increase  of  wealth  in  France,  because  speculation  had  given 
some  impulse  to  comm^^xse.  But  it  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  circulating  currency.  The  result  was 
soon  visible.  Whenever  the  medium  for  circulating  commodities  in- 
creases out  of  proportion  to  the  commodities  which  it  has  to  circulate, 
the  result  is  that  each  commodity  commands  a  larger  part  of  the 
medium,  that  is,  its  price  increases.  This  was  the  first  efiect  of  Law's 
employment  of  credit.  Prices  rose  all  round  without  any  benefit 
to  either  consumer  or  producer.  This,  if  not  advantageous,  was 
not  in  itself  harmfuL  But  matters  became  worse  when  the  paper- 
money  began  to  drive  specie  out  of  circulation.  Those  who 
possessed  gold  and  silver  either  hoarded  it  or  sent  it  out  of  the 
country.  It  was  in  vain  that  edicts  were  issued  imposing  a  penalty 
on  hoarding  and  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  paper  at  a  fictitious 
value.  They  served  only  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
upon'which  the  whole  stability  of  the  scheme  rested.  Everybody 
who  held  paper  hastened  to  realise,  and  there  were  no  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  demand.  Shares  fell  at  once  and  a  panic  set  in 
which  involved  both  bank  and  company  in  a  common  ruin.    The 
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regent  published  an  absurd  edict  which  reduced  the  value  of  the 
company*8  paper  by  half^  and  fixed  the  shares  at  their  original  price 
of  500  livres.  He  had  to  withdraw  the  edict  after  three  days^  but 
the  popular  indignation  was  so  great  that  it  is  marvellous  how  the 
govenunent  managed  to  survive  the  crisis.  .  TheriB  was  no  one  in 
France  to  play  the  part  which  Walpole  played  in  England,  when 
the  South  Sea  bubble  burst.  In  &ct  it  is  stated  that  the  regent 
and  his  associates  were  partially  responsible  for  the  extent  of  the 
disaster.  CSareless  what  means  they  emi^oyed  to  acquire  wealth, 
they  had  issued  paper-money  irom  the  bank  of  their  own  accord, 
beyond  even  the  very  extreme  limits  prescribed  by  Law.  The 
bank  had  to  cease  payment^  and  thus  the  national  bankruptcy 
'Which  St.  Simon  had  so  cynically  advocated,  was  brought  about 
without  intention.  Law  had  to  escape  for  his  life  and  he  carried 
with  him  but  a  scanty  remnant  of  the  enannous  fortune  which  he 
had  amassed.  He  died  in  poverty  at  Venice  in  1729,  still  preserv- 
ing an  unshaken  belief  in  the  principles  of  his  system. 

The  disaster  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  ruined  France,  but 
it  proved  ultimately  to  be  less  serious  than  could  bava  been  antici- 
pated. The  losses  had  fiftllen  rather  on  individuals  than  on  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  Credit  was  shaken,  but  the  national  wealth  was 
undiminished.  The  winding  up  of  afiairs  was  entrusted  to  the 
brothers  Paris,  the  ablest  financiers  of  the  old  school  The  bank 
was  abolished,  but  the  Mississippi  Colnpany  continued  to  exist  as  a 
trading  corp(«ation.  Ruinous  as  the  excitement  had  been,  it  had 
yet  given  a  real  and  lasting  impulse  to  oonmiercial  and  colonial 
activity.  And,  what  was  of  more  immediate  moment  to  the 
government,  the  state  emerged  from  the  crisis  with  a  substantially 
diminished  debt. 
^  i  5.  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  more  successful  if  not  more 
disinterested  in  the  management  of  foreign  afiairs  than  in  that  of 
finance.  In  both  he  acted,  not  on  his  own  initiative,  but  on  the 
advice  of  an  adventurer,  in  the  one  case  of  Law,  in  the  other  of  the 
abbd  Dubois.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  there  were  two  powers 
with  which  France  was  brought  into  the  closest  relations,  and  with 
which  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  terms  either  of  alliance  or  hostility 
England  and  Spain. 

England  had  been  the  most  determined  and  formidable  opponent 
of  Louis  XIY.  In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  she  had  ruined 
the  prestige  of  the  French  arms.  At  the  very  time  of  his  death  the 
late  king  was  engaged  in  furthering  a  rebellion,  which  aimed  at  the 
expulsion  of  the  new  Hanoverian  dynasty.  The  regent  had  already 
opened  a  connexion  with  G^rge  L,  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
depart  all  at  once  from  the  traditions  of  French  policy.     The 
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pretender  was  allowed  to  cross  France  without  hindrance,  and  to 
embark  at  Dunkirk  for  the  coast  of  Scotland.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  (1716),  no  opposition  was  made  to  his  return,  and  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon.  The  pnaeace  of  the  Stuarts 
within  the  French  horders  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  Ei^lish, 
who  also  clamoured  ai^ainst  the  rising  fortifications  of  Mardyck, 
which  threatened  to  be  a  second  Dunkirk.  Moreover  the  position 
of  the  regent  depended  altogether  on  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.  That  treaty  had  been  the  work  of  the  Tories,  and  was 
extremely  distasteful  to  the  Whig  ministry,  which  had  come  into 
power  with  the  accession  of  George  I. 

Spain  was  ruled  by  Philip  Y.  who,  after  Louis  XV.,  was  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Although  he  was  thus  the  natural 
ally  of  France,  he  was  equally  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  Weak,  hypochondriacal,  bigoted,  the  slave  of  his  wife, 
his  character  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  regent,  whom 
he  always  regarded  as  the  murderer  of  his  brothers  and  nephew,  and 
as  the  supplanter  of  himselt  For  in  spite  of  his  solemn  renunda- 
tions  and  the  guarantee  of  the  European  powers,  Philip  Y.  clung 
obstinately  to  his  claim  to  the  French  crown.  In  what  was  regarded 
as  the  probable  event  of  Louis  XY.'s  death,  he  was  determined  to 
enforce  his  claim,  even  if  he  had  to  abdicate  the  throne  of 
SpaiiL  He  had  one  other  guiding  passion,  bitter  enmity  to  the 
emperor  Charles  YL,  who  still  retained  the  title  ci  king  of  Spain, 
and  who  had  robbed  that  monarchy  of  its  fairest  provinces  in  Italy. 
These  provinces  Philip  was  determined  to  regain  at  all  costs,  and  in 
this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  two  people  who  had  supreme  in- 
fluence over  him,  his  wife,  and  his  minister. 

§  6.  In  1714  Philip  V.*8  first  wife,  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy,  had  died. 
Her  fiivourite,  the  princess  Orsini,  who  had  governed  Spain  through 
her,  was  anxious  to  perpetuate  her  influence  by  finding  a  submissive 
successor  for  her  late  mistress.  While  she  was  hesitating  Alberoni, 
who  was  acting  as  representative  of  Parma  at  Madrid,  suggested 
Elizabeth  Famese,  niece  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  painted  her 
character  in  accordance,  not  with  truth,  but  with  the  wishes  of  the 
princess,  and  the  match  was  arranged.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
queen  was  to  dismiss  the  princess  Orsini  with  brutality,  and  the 
exiled  bvourite  had  to  retire  to  France.  Eli/Abeth  of  Parma,  in 
spite  of  the  retirement  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  soon 
developed  imbridled  ambition  and  an  aptitude  for  intrigue.  As 
Philip*8  children  by  his  first  wife  would  exclude  her  own  sons  from 
the  .Spanish  crown,  she  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  latter  the 
reversion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to  which  she  had 
had  an  eventual  dum.    It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  she 
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encouraged  her  husband's  designs  in  Italy,  while  her  own  ambition 
made  her  eager  to  see  him  on  the  French  throne. 

Elizabeth's  influence  over  her  husband  secured  pre-eminence  to 
her  own  countryman,  Alberoni,  who  had  contributed  so  essentially 
to  bring  about  her  marriage.  Alberoni  was  the  son  of  a  gardener  in 
Piacenza,  where  he  was  bom  in  1664.  By  his  own  ability  and 
industry  he  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity,  and  he  sought  in 
the  church  the  only  career  that  was  open  to  talent  without  birth. 
He  acquired  the  favour  of  Vendome,  by  a  skilful  combination  of  the 
functions  of  a  bufibon  and  a  cook,  had  accompanied  that  commander 
to  Spain,  and  remained  there  after  the  death  of  his  patron.  Though 
nominally  only  agent  for  the  court  of  Parma,  he  became  in  reality 
prime  minister  of  Spain.  In  this  position  he  conceived  an  ardent 
affection  for  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  determined  to  raise  it 
from  depression  to  the  commanding  position  which  it  had  once 
occupied  in  Europe.  He  spared  no  pains  to  develop  the  internal 
resources  which  had  been  so  long  neglected.  Commerce  and 
industry  of  all  kinds  revived  under  his  patronage ;  the  army  was 
reorganised,  and  the  revenue  increased.  But  his  chief  attention 
was  given  to  the  navy.  It  was  on  the  sea  that  Spain  had  risen  to 
greatness,  and  it  was  by  the  sea  that  Alberoni  sought  to  revive  it 
from  torix>r.  Foreigners  who  had  known  Spain  during  the  succession 
war  were  astounded  at  the  strides  which  the  country  had  made 
under  the  new  administration.  Alberoni  himself  is  said  to  have 
assured  Philip,  that  with  five  years  of  peace  he  would  make  him 
the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe.  But  these  years  of  peace 
he  was  not  destined  to  have.  While  devoted  to  Spain,  he  was  not 
forgetful  of  the  interest  of  his  native  Italy,  which  he  was  anxious 
to  free  from  the  hated  domination  of  Austria.  This  was  to  be  the 
ultimate  employment  of  the  revived  power  of  Spain,  and  it  was 
this  whi^h  made  Alberoni  agree  cordiaUy  with  Philip's  detestation  of 
Charles  VI.  At  the  same  time  his  own  position  as  a  foreigner  who 
was  detested  by  the  Spanish  nobles  made  him  completely  de- 
pendent on  his  master's  &vours,  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to  fall  in 
with  the  designs  upon  the  French  crown  and  the  hostility  to  the 
regent  Orleans.  It  was  necessary  for  Spain  to  have  alliea,  and 
her  most  natural  and  most  efficient  ally  was  England.  To  England 
Spain  could  offer  two  bribes,  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  of  the  Utrecht  treaty,  and  the  severance  of 
French  and  Spanish  policy  which  had  been  the  essential  object 
of  the  late  war.  Alberoni  did  all  in  his  power  to  purchase  at  this 
price  the  adherence  of  England  to  the  interests  of  Spain. 

I  7.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Philip  Y.  and  Alberoni  really  left 
the  regent  little  choice  as  to  the  policy  which  he  should  pursue. 
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But  it  is  doubtful  whether  of  his  own  accord  he  would  have  acted 
with  such  firmness  and  decision,  but  for  the  influence  of  his  adviser 
and  former  tutor,  Dubois.  Dubois  was  a  native  of  southern  France, 
of  distinsuiahed  talents  but  detestable  character.  Appointed  as 
^tor  to  the  young  Philip  when  duke  of  Cbartres,  he  had  gained  a 
fatal  influence  by  at  onoe  cultivating  his  intellect  and  encouraging 
his  inclination  to  vicious  pleasures  in  which  he  himself  indulged. 
When  Philip  became  regent,  Dubois  was  appointed  a  councillor, 
and  at  once  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  foreign  affiurs,  in  which 
he  displayed  the  greatest  skill  and  dexterity.  His  policy,  as  was 
natural,  was  dictated  rather  by  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Orleans 
than  by  those  of  France.  He  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  departing 
altogether  from  the  traditions  of  Louis  XIV.  and  forming  a  dose 
alliance  between  France  and  England.  The  link  was  to  be  the 
common  interests  of  the  two  families  of  Orleans  and  Hanover. 
Both  were  threatened  by  rivals,  the  one  by  the  Stuarts,  the  other 
by  the  king  of  Spain  on  the  one  hand  and  the  legitimised  princes 
on  the  other.  Each  could  secure  the  other  against  its  enemies. 
This  alliance  was  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  the  magnificent  schemes 
of  AlberonL 

In  July,  1716,  Dubois  visited  Holland  on  a  pretence  of  purchasing 
books,  and  there  had  ah  interview  with  George  L  and  his  minister 
Stanhope,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Hanover.  The  terms  of  a 
convention  was  speedily  arranged.  France  undertook  to  destroy 
the  fixrtifications  of  Mardyck,  to  compel  the  pretender  to  depart 
from  Avignon,  and  to  afford  him  no  further  countenance  or  assis- 
tance. Both  powers  undertook  to  guarantee  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  especially  of  the  articles  which  secured  the 
Protestant  succession  in  Kngland  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish 
king  from  the  throne  of  France.  In  January,  1717,  the  treaty  was 
accepted  by  Holland,  and  has  since  been  known  as  the  Triple 
Alliance. 

It  marks  a  complete  revolution  in  European  politics.  French 
historians  are  never  tired  of  reviling  a  treaty  which,  according  to 
them  made  France  the  slave  of  England,  much  as  Charles  IL  had 
been  dependent  upon  Louis  XIV.  forty  years  before.  They  have 
certainly  a  formal  ground  of  complaint.  George  I.  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  title  of  King  of  France,  while  J^uis  XV.  had  to 
content  himself  with  the  designation  of  Most  Christian  King.  It 
was  stated,  and  not  improbably  with  truth,  that  Dubois  received  a 
pension  from  the  Hanoverian  court. 

Kot  content  with  his  alliance  with  England,  Dubois  also  com- 
menced a  project  which  involved  a  departure  from  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht.     Gkiorge  I.,  as  elecUMr  of  Hanover,  was  bound  to  the 
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Hapahiuq^Mslerests,  and  had  recantly  concerted  an  arrangement 
with  Charles  VI.,  by  which  the  latter  was  to  obtain  Sicily,  which 
the  treaty  had  given  to  Savoy,  and  to  compensate  the  duke  by  the 
cession  of  Sardinia*  Dubois  induced  the  regent  to  approve  of  this 
arrangement,  and  France  and  England  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  Spain  by  offering  to  guarantee  the  claim  of  Don  Carlos, 
the  elder  son  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  to  the  duchies  of  Panna  and 
Tuscany.  But  the  negotiation  proved  fruitless.  Alberoni  had 
just  extorted  the  cardinal's  hat  from  the  pope,  and  was  resolute  in 
his  opposition  to  a  proposal  which  would  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  emperor  in  Italy.  He  was  still  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  until 
the  warlike  preparaticms  which  he  was  conducting  with  boundless 
energy  were  completed.  But  his  hand  was  forced  by  an  unexpected 
event.  The  grand  inquisitor  of  Spain,  as  he  was  returning  from 
lioiQCy  was  arrested  in  Lombardy  as  a  rebellious  subject  of  Charles  III. 
of  Spain.  This  insult  rousecl  the  bitter  indignation  of  Philip  Y., 
who  resolved  on  an  immediate  rupture.  Alberoni's  remonstrances 
were  unavailing,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  postpone  an  attack 
upon  Naples  or  Sicily  to  an  invasion  of  Sardinia.  In  August,  1717, 
a  Spanish  army  landed  in  Sardinia,  was  favourably  received  by  the 
inhabitants,  aiid  in  little  more  than  two  months  inade  itself  master 
of  the  island. 

The.  conquest  of  Sardinia  roused  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Spain, 
so  long  unaccustomed  to  military  successes.  Alberoni  alone  refused 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  general  triumph. .  But  it  Vas  too  late 
for  him  to  turn  back,  and  he  was  forced  to  hurry  on  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  attack  upon  Sicily,  which  was  to  be  made  in  the  next 
year.  His  energy  seemed  to  ^vanise  the  inert  mass  with  new  life. 
Foi^tten  industries  were  revived,  ships  were  built  and  fitted 
out,  and  troops  were  raised  even  in  the  discontented  provinces  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia.  In  July,  1718,  the  fleet  sailed  from 
Barcelona  to  Palermo.  Victor  Amadous  of  Savoy  had  charactei^ 
istically  refused  to  commit  himself  to  either  side.  Conscious  that, 
whichever  won,  he  could  not  retain  Sicily,  he  withdrew  most  of 
his  troops  from  the  island,  so  that  no  effective  resistance  was  made 
to  the  Spanish  occupation. 

§  8.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  had  appealed  to  the  members  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  to  assist  him  in  repelling  so  unprovoked  an  attack 
and  to  uphold  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  A  conference  was  opened  in 
London  at  which  France  and  the  maritime  powers  concerted 
measures  to  force  peace  upon  Spain.  Dubois  was  again  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  negotiations,  which  ended  in  the  drawing  up  •of  a 
treaty  in  August,  1718.  By  this  the  emperor  was  to  renounce  all 
claims  upon  Spain  and  the  Indies,  while  Philip  made  a  similar 
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renunciation  of  the  Spanish  provinces  which  had  passed  to  Austr^. 
Savoy  was  to  give  Sicily  to  the  empeix>r  in  exchange  for  Sardinia; 
the  succession  to  Parma  and  Tuscany  was  to  he  secured  to  the 
children  of  Philip's  second  marrisige.  The  treaty  was  at  once 
signed  hy  the  imperial  representative,  and  thus  became  known  as 
the  Quadruple  Alliance.  No  pains  were  spared  to  induce  Spain  to 
accept  the  proffered  terms.  The  English  ministers  went  so  far  as 
to  risk  their  popularity  by  offering  to  restore  Gibraltar.  But 
Philip  and  Alberoni,  probably  trusting  that  the  emperor's  allies 
would  content  themselves  with  protests,  were  obstinate  in  refusing 
to  negotiate  on  these  terms.'  Their  hopes  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Already  an  English  fleet  \mder  admiral  Byng  had 
been  sent  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  impossible  to  acquit 
England  of  the  desire  to  crush  the  maritime  power  of  Spain,  which 
had  once  been  so  formidable  and  which  was  so  unexpectedly  revived. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  Byng  attacked  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Gape 
Passaro  and  completely  destroyed  it.  This  was  a  decisive  triumph 
for  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Dubois,  its  chief  author,  was  rewarded 
with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  the  council  which  had  hitherto 
directed  them  having  been  dissolved. 

Alberoni  was  now  driven  in  despair  to  form  those  prbj<k;tB  whidi 
are  usually  associated  with  his  name,  and  which  have  created  the 
unjust  impression  that  his  policy  was  chimerical  and  unsound.  Ue 
must  meet  coalition  by  coalition.  With  regard  to  Austria  his  hopes 
had  been  disappointed.  The  attempts  to  raise  anew  rebellion  in 
Hungary  had  failed,  and  the  Turks,  who  had  hitherto  occupied  the 
emperor's  attention  and  arms,  had  just  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Passaiowitz.  But  the  governments  of  England  and  France  wto 
both  threatened  by  formidable  enemies,  to  whom  the  Spanish 
minister  now  turned.  He  invited  the  Pretender  to  Spain,  prepared 
a  new  expedition  on  his  behalf,  and  concerted  with  count  G^rz  a 
grand  scheme  by  which  Sweden  and  Russia  were  to  be  reconciled, 
and  were  to  combine  in  supporting  the  Jacobites  against  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  At  the  same  time,  through  the  Spanisli 
envoy  Gellamare,  he  opened  a  connection  with  the  malcontent 
opponents  of  the  regency  in  France.  A  conspiracy  was  arranged, 
of  which  the  duchess  of  Maine  and  Cardinal  Polignac  were  thu 
centre,  to  depose  the  djLike  of  Orleans  and  to  give  the  regency 
to  Philip  v.,  who  promised  as  his  first  act  to  summons  the  States 
General. 

§  9.  All  these  projects  failed  one  after  the  other.    Charles  XIL 

was  killed  before  Friednchshall,  and  the  plan  of  a  northern  coalition 

against  England  came  to  nothing  with  the  execution  of  G&rx.    The 

•Spanish  fleet  which  was  to  carry  the  pretender  to  the  EDgUah 
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coast  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Cellamare  was  no  secret  to  Dubois,  who  only  waited  a 
favourable  opportimity  to  crush  it.  The  ambassador  himself,  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Maine,  and  a  number  of  others  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  An  attempted  rising  in  Brittany  was 
suppressed  before  Alberoni  had  time  to  send  the  promised  assistance. 
Dubois  now  induced  the  regent  to  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  a 
French  army  under  Berwick  crossed  the  Pyrenees  (April,  1719). 
The  Spanish  army  being  engaged  in  Sicily,  the  only  opponents  of 
the  invaders  were  worn  out  veterans  and  raw  recruits.  An  English 
squadron  under  Stanhope  gratified  the  national  love  of  a  maritime 
monopoly  by  burning  along  the  coast  the  vessels  and  docks  which 
it  had  been  the  j»ride  of  Alberoni  to  create.  The  emperor,  freed 
from  the  Turkish  war,  was  able  to  send  an  army  into  Sicily,  and 
the  Spaniards  after  a  heroic  defence  of  Messina  had  to  evacuate  the 
island.  It  was  impossible  for  Spain  to  continue  the  war,  but  the 
allies  were  determined  not  to  make  peace  until  they  had  procured 
the  dismissal  of  the  minister  whom  they  unjustly  accused  of  having 
broken  it.  Philip  Y.  was  dexterously  influenced  by  the  production 
of  some  letters,  in  which  Alberoni  had  spoken  contemptuously  of 
his  master's  ability.  On  the  5th  of  December,  1719,  Alberoni 
received  orders  to  quit  the  capital  and  the  kingdom.  Even  in  his 
exile  he  was  pursued  by  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  sovereign  whom 
he  had  served  too  welL  It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Clement  XI. 
that  he  ventured  to  visit  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  remaining  days,  and  where  he  died  in  1752,  at  the  age  of  87. 
On  his  withdrawal,  Spain  sank  back  into  the  lethargy  from  which 
it  had  been  roused  by  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  a  single  man. 
In  February,  1720,  Philip  Y.  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  Charles  YI«^btained  Sicily,  and  Yictor  Amadeus  had  to 
put  up  with  Sardioia,  which  his  family  has  ever  since  retained. 

§  10.  With  the  close  of  the  Spanish  war,  andHhe  ruin  of  Law*s 
financial  system,  the  regency  of  Orleans  loses  its  importance  in 
European  history.  Dubois  was  now  all-powerful,  but  he  was 
anxious  to  secure  his  positioi)  by  obtaining  a  rank  which  corresponded 
to  it.  This  could  only  be  done  by  inducing  the  pope  to  grant  him 
a  cardinal's  hat.  The  intervention  of  England  easily  persuaded  the 
regent  to  appoint  him  archbishop  of  Cambray.  But  with  Rome 
there  were  two  difficulties  to  be  overcome ;  the  notorious  character 
of  the  aspirant  to  the  purple,  which  might  possibly  be  overlooked, 
and  the  fiivour  which  the  regency  had  shown  to  the  Jansenists. 
This  latter  obstacle  was  a  serious  one,  but  Dubois  determined  to 
surmount  it.  Turning  his  attention  to  religious  matters,  he 
obtained  such  an  interpretation  of  the  bull  Unigenituaf  that  even 
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Its  great  opponent,  the  cardinal  Noailles,  waJi  induced  to  accept  it^ 
Thus  the  schism  in  the  Chdlican  church  was  healed.  Still 
Clement  XL  remained  inexorahle,  but  his  successor,  Inno- 
cent XnL,  proved  more  complacent,  and  in  1721  Dubds  was  raised 
to  the  cardlnalate.  He  now  assumed  a  seat  in  the  cooncil  of 
regency  inmiediately  after  the  princes  of  royal  Uood,  and  before 
long  was  made  chief  minister  of  France. 

What  he  had  gained  by  this  dexterous  change  in  intenial  pdiUcs 
he  was  prepared  to  confinn  by  a  change  in  foreign  relaticMis.  Spain, 
being  no  longer  formidable  to  the  regent,  might  now  be  won  over 
to  his  side.  A  double  marriage  was  arranged,  by  which  Louis  XV. 
was  betrothed  to  the  infiemt  daughter  of  Philip  V.,  while  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  married  to  the  prince  of 
Asturias.  To  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  Philip,  the  court  was 
restored  from  Paris  to  Yersailles.  It  says  much  for  Dubc^ 
ingenuity  that  this  Spanish  alliance  was  contracted  without  at  all 
interrupting  the  cordiality  between  France  and  England. 

In  February,  1726,  Louis  XV.  obtained  his  legal  majority  at  tin 
age  of  thirteen,  and  the  regency  came  to  an  end.  But  all  precau- 
tions had  been  taken  to  prevent  a  change  of  government  Yilleroy; 
the  preceptor  of  the  young  king  and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
system  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  been  driven  from  court,  and  Dubois 
remained  all-powerful  minister.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy 
his  power  long.  His  constitution  was  worn  out  by  debauches,  and 
he  died  suddenly  from  the  effects  oi  a  slight  accident  (August  1(\ 
1723).  His  place  as  minister  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  (Means, 
but  he  too  was  carried  off  four  months  later  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
(December  7). 

§  11.  On  the  death  of  Orleans,  the  chief  influence  over  the  young 
king  was  exercised  by  his  preceptor,  the  abb^  Fleury.  He  might 
have  seized  the  reins  of  power  at  once,  but  his  habitual  cantfoft 
restrained  him.  He  persuaded  the  king  to  appoint  as  chief  minister 
the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who,  after  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  was  the 
nearest  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  Bourbon,  who  is  usually  known 
as  Monsieur  h  Dhc,  was  a  grandson  of  the  great  Oond^  but  whoQy 
unworthy  of  the  descent.  He  possessed  neither  ability  nor  charaeter, 
and  was  the  slave  of  his  mistress,  the  marquise  de  PHe;  The 
guiding  motive  of  his  policy  yv2A  to  secure  the  influence  c^  the 
house  of  Gond^  at  the  expense  of  his  relatives  of  Orfesois.  With 
this  object  in  view,  the  recently  arranged  marriage  for  the  king  waa 
revoked  and  the  infanta  sent  back  to  Spain,  on  the  pretext  that  she 
was  too  young  for  a  king  that  had  no  heir.  A  new  bride  hisb  found  for 
Louis  in  Marie  Lecsdnska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus  ex-king  of  Poland, 
who  was  now  living  in  retirement  at  Weissembuiig  in  Alsace.    The 
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oomparatiye  obecurity  of  her  origin  made  it  probable  that  she  would 
remain  grateful  to  those  who  had  raised  her  to  power.  But  the 
duke  discoTered  that  he  gained  little  by  the  more.  His  domestic 
policy  made  him  hated,  while  there  was  nothing  about  him  to 
inspire  respect.  He  persecuted  the  Protestants  with  revolting 
cruelty.  He  imposed  a  tax.  upon  land  and  extorted  it  from  the 
privileged  classes,  the  nobles  and  clergy.  All  the  malcontents 
turned  to  Fleury,  who  had  just  been  made  a  cardinal,  and  who  now 
determined  to  grasp  the  authority  which  he  had  always  coveted. 
In  June,  1726,  the  duke  and  his  ministers  received  orders  to  leave 
the  court.  The  king  announoed  his  intention  of  ruling  in  person, 
but  this  was  only  intended  as  a  flimsy  disguise  for  the  suinremacy 
of  his  preceptor. 

Pleury,  who  was  sixty-three  years  old,  was  laborious,  economical, 
disinterested,  a  very  favourable  contrast  to  the  recent  rulers  of 
France.  But  his  age  and  his  natural  temperament  made  him 
averse  to  activity  of  any  kind,  and  his'  administration  is  a  period  of 
lethargy  with  no  particularly  notable  features.  In  domestic  sffain 
he  returned  to  a  great  extent  to  the  system  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  thus 
reversed  the  superficial  reaction  that  liad  set  in  under  the  regency 
of  Orleans.  The  finances  were  set  in  order,  the  expenses  reduced 
by  rigid  economy,  and  public  credit  recovered  from  the  shock  which 
it  had  received.  The  only  dispute  which  arose  in  France  during 
his  ministry  was  connected  with  religion.  Flenry  was  a  devoted 
adherent  of  the  Jesuits,  who  regained  their  former  supremacy.  The 
persecution  of  the  Jansenists  was  resumed,  and  in  1730  the  king 
held  a  bed  of  justice  to  compel  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  register 
the  bull  UnigenUus,  The  members  protested  against  this  com- 
pulsion, and  when  they  were  answered  by  an  edict  forbidding  them 
to  meddle  with  politics,  they  abdicated  their  functions.  The 
government  sent  them  into  exile,  and  for  a  time  there  was  no 
supreme  court  of  justice.  At  last  they  were  recalled,  but  the 
squabble  lingered  on  for  several  years.  In  foreign  politics  Fldnry 
was  pre-eminently  a  peace  minister.  He  took  affairs  as  they  came 
and  made  no  attempt  to  diteot  their  course.  Yet  it  is  as  a  foreign 
minister  that  he  has  acquired  such  fame  as  attaches  to  him,  but 
the  record  of  his  activity  is  to  be  sought  not  in  the  history  of 
France,  but  in  that  of  the  states  with  which  he  was  brought  into 
contact. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  REIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  VL 

§  1.  Charles  Vl.'g  attachment  to  Spain.  §  2.  War  betwean  Venioe  and 
the  Porte;  Austria  joini  Venice;  victories  of  Eugene;  peace  of 
Passarowitz.  §  3.  Charles  Vi.  and  Spain;  congress  of  Cambraj. 
{  4.  Succession  to  the  Hapsburg  territories ;  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
§5.  The  Netherlands;  fuimation  of  the  Ostend  Company ;  irritation 
of  England  and  Holland.  §  6.  Philip  V.'s  abdication  and  return; 
Rippenla  and  his  schemes.  §  7.  Allt;ince  of  Vienna;  League  of 
Hanover ;  Prussia  gained  over  to  Austria.  §  8.  Disgrace  of  Ripperda; 
siege  of  Gibraltar ;  general  war  arcrted.  §  9.  Congress  of  Soissons ; 
treaty  of  Seville ;  second  treaty  of  Vienna ;  L)on  Carlos  obtains  Paraa 
and  Piacenza.  §  10.  The  European  powers  and  the  Pragmatie 
Sanction;  succession  question  in  Poland;  election  of  Stanislaui 
Leczinski ;  his  fall ;  accession  of  Augustus  III.  §  11.  France  allied 
with  Spain  and  Sardinia  by  the  league  of  Turm ;  campaigns  of  1733, 
1734  and  1735 ;  treaty  of  peace ;  Lorraine  under  Stanislaus  Leczinski. 
§  12.  Death  of  Eugene ;  Bartenstein.  §  13.  Austria  involved  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war;  ill-success  of  the  Austrian  troops;  treaty  of 
Belgrad.  §14.  Relations  with  Prussia;  secret  treaty  with  France; 
death  of  Charles  VI. 

§  1.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt  destroyed 
Charles  VL's  last  chance  of  making  good  his  claim  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  It  was  with  undisguised  reluctance  that  he  recognised  this. 
He  had  conceived  the  greatest  affection  for  Spain,  and  especially 
for  Catalonia,  the  province  which  had  shown  such  signal  and  such 
ill-requited  devotion  to  his  cause.  This  feeling  led  him  to  shower 
£eivourB  upon  the  Spaniards  who  had  aooompanied  him  on  his  retam 
to  Vienna.  He  went  so  far  as  to  form  a  separate  ministerial  de- 
partment, called  the  Spanish  Cotmcil,  in  which  Spanish  and  not 
German  was  the  official  language.  As  he  had  never  acknowledged 
Philip  V.  nor  made  peace  with  Spain,  it  was  prohahle  that  he  would 
seize  the  first  opportunity  that  might  offer  to  re-assert  his  claims, 
in  spite  of  the  expressed  will  of  Europe.  The  result  was  the 
formation  of  a  German  party  at  court,  which  counterbalanced  the 
influence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  which  was  unwilling  to  allow  the 
interests  of  Austria  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  acquisition  of  a  distant 
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kingdom  in  the  west  At  its  head  stood  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age,  Prince  Eugene  of  Saroy.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  this 
party  that  events  occurred  in  eastern  Europe  which  at  a  critical 
time  diverted  Charles'  attention  from  his  amhitious  and  impossihle 
dreams. 

f  2.  For  ten  years  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  the  Turks  had 
remained  sullenly  acquiescent  in  the  losses  which  they  had  sus- 
tained. The  urgent  representations  of  Louis  XIY.  and  of  the 
Himgarian  rehel  Ragocsky  had  fiedled  to  induce  them  to  emhark 
in  a  new  war  with  the  empire.  But  the  residence  at  Bender  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  though  it  had  availed  little  for  his  own 
interests,  succeeded  at  least  in  reviving  the  military  activity  of  the 
Porte.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pruth  the  Russian  conquest  of  Azof 
had  been  recovered.  This  success  encouraged  the  hope  of  repairing 
the  other  losses  that  had  been  incurred  in  the  former  war.  There 
were  two  states  which  had  aggrandised  themselves  at  Turkish 
expense,  Austria  and  Venice.  Of  these  the  republic  was  far  the  less 
formidable  and  was  naturally  chosen  as  the  first  object  of  attack. 
A  pretext  was  found  in  the  protection  which  Venice  had  given  to 
some  Montenegrin  fugitives,  and  in  December,  1714,  the  Porte 
declared  war.  Venice  was  entirely  unprepared,  and  moreover  had 
fidled  to  acquire  popularity  amongst  her  Greek  subjects.  In  1716 
the  grand  vizier,  All  Cumurgi,  landed  in  the  Morea,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  was  master  of  the  whole  peninsula.  Sailing  thence  he 
captured  Suda  and  Spinalonga,  the  two  last  fortresses  that  Venice 
had  been  allowed  to  retain  in  Crete. 

The  republic  naturally  appealed  to  her  old  ally,  Austria,  which 
had  guaranteed  her  possessions  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  The 
advice  of  Eugene  decided  the  Viennese  government  to  renew  the 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  to  call  ux)on  the  Porte  to  observe 
its  treaty  obligations.  As  the  Turk  refused  to  give  any  satis&c- 
tion,  war  was  inevitable,  'ilie  Intervention  of  Austria  saved  Venice 
from  ruin.  The  grand  vizier  and  the  main  body  of  the  Turkish 
army  had  to  be  employed  in  Hungary.  Still  a  considerable  army 
and  fieet  was  sent  to  attack  Corfu.  The  Venetian  troops  were 
commanded  by  count  Schulenburg,  who  had  won  a  great  reputation 
in  the  northern  war,  and  whose  services  had  been  procured  for  the 
republic  by  Eugene.  A  heroic  defence  ended  successfully,  and  in 
August,  1716,  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  *'  It 
was  the  last  glorious  military  exploit  in  the  annals  of  the  republic, 
and  it  was  achieved  by  a  Qerman  mercenary  soldier.** 

Meanwhile  the  vizier,  with  an  army  of  150,000  men,  had  kid 
siege  to  Petemmrdein,  the  most  important  of  the  Austrian  border- 
fortresses  in  Hungary.    Underneath  the  walls  Eugene  forced  on 
15 
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a  battle  which  lasted  five  hours  and  ended  in  the  vizier^B  death 
and  the  complete  victory  of  the  Christians  (August  5,  1716). 
Eugene  followed  up  his  success  by  besieging  Temesvar,  the  last  of 
the  Ottoman  possessions  in  Hungary,  which  had  to  surrender  after  a 
stubborn  defence  of  two  months.  The  winter  was  occupied  in 
fruitless  attempts  at  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  maritime  powers. 
In  1717  Eugene  recommenced  the  campaign  with  a  huge  anny, 
including  volunteers  whom  his  reputation  attracted  from  all  parts 
of  Europe.  His  object  was  the  reduction  of  the  fiunous  fortress  of 
Belgrad,  which  had  been  for  a  century  and  a  half  the  strangest 
bulwark  of  the  Turkish  power  on  the  Danube.  The  new  vizier,  Chilil 
Pasha,  advanced  to  its  relief,  and  on  the  16th  of  August,  Faigenc 
fought  the  battle  of  Belgrad,  the  most  glorious  of  all  his  victories. 
At  one  moment  the  day  seemed  lost,  but  his  consummate  generalship 
averted  the  disaster,  the  Turkish  army  was  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  only  a  small  remnant  escaped  with  the  vizier  to  Kissa.  On 
the  next  day  the  garrison  surrendered  Belgrad.  Eugene  now 
occupied  Orsowa,  and  led  his  troops  into  winter  quarters  at  Semlin. 
The  Porte  was  compelled  by  these  disasters  to  seek  for  peace  and 
to  accept  the  proffered  mediation  of  England  and  Holland.  A 
conference  was  opened  in  the  Servian  village  of  Passarowitz.  The 
difficulty  of  the  negotiations  lay  in  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
two  allies.  Austria  was  content  with  the  statug  quo^  but  Yenice 
wished  to  recover  the  Morea  which  it  was  unable  to  reconquer.  The 
emperor  was  at  first  inclined  to  insist  upon  extreme  demimds  whidi 
might  have  compelled  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  But  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Sardinia  and  the  threatened  attack  upon  Sicily  com- 
pelled him  to  be  moderate,  and  in  July,  1718,  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz 
was  signed.  Austria  retained  all  its  conquests,  thus  completing  its 
possession  of  Hungary  by  acquiring  the  Banat  of  Temesvar,  and 
adding  to  it  Belgrad  and  a  strip  of  Servia.  The  Turks  on  their 
side  kept  the  Morea,  whUe  Venice  was  confirmed  in  its  possession  of 
Corfu  and  Santa  Maura  together  with  the  conquests  which  it  had 
made  in  1717  in  Albania  and  Dalmatia.  The  Porte  engaged  to 
render  no  assistance  to  the  Hunganan  leader  Francis  Ragocsky, 
whom  the  Sultan  had  recently  invited  to  Turkey,  and  who  now 
received  a  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  remained  till  his  death, 
in  1736.  The  treaty  of  Passarowitz  is  an  object  of  legitimate 
satisfaction  to  the  Austrian  historians,  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether 
their  country's  interests  might  not  have  been  better  served  by  the 
complete  reduction  of  European  Turkey,  even  if  it  had  involved  the 
loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

f  8.  The  peace  with  tl^e  Turks  set  the  emperor  free  to  cope  with 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  Alberoni,  which  have  been  described  in  the 
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last  chaper.  With  the  halp  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  he  was  able 
to  overthrow  the  formidable  minister,  to  recover  Sicily,  and  to  add 
that  island  to  his  territories  by.  handing  over  Sardinia  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  There  were  still  several  unsettled  disputes  between  Spain 
and  Austria.  Charles  VL  had  not  laid  down  the  title  of  king  of 
Spain,  and  he  claimed  the  grandmastership  of  the  order  of  the 
(jolden  Fleece  as  the  direct  descendant  of  its  founders,  the  dukes  oi 
Burgundy.  These  and  other  points  were  referred  to  a  congress 
which  was  to  meet  at  Cambray  under  the  mediation  of  England 
and  France.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  decision  would  not  be 
arrived  at  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  Eliropean  diplomacy.  The 
mediating  powers  were  hardly  sincere  in  their  ciTorts ;  and  England 
especially  was  concerned  more  in  advancing  its  commercial  interests 
and  justifying  its  retention  of  Gibraltar,  than  in  anything  else. 
Two  years  were  wasted  in  disputes  about  precedence  and  etiquette, 
and  it  was  not  till  1724  that  the  congress  of  Cambray  began  its 
work,  and  even  then  it  devoted  itself'  to  other  matters  than  the 
reconciliation  of  Austria  and  Spain. 

f  4.  The  treaty  of  Passarowitz  and  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the 
Quadruple  AUiance  mark  the  zenith  of  Charles  YL's  power.  For  a 
whole  generation,  ever  since  1683,  Austria  had  been  absorbed  in 
almost  incessant  wars  in  which,  thanks  principally  to  Prince 
Eugene,  it  had  reaped  a  full  share  of  military  glory.  But  from  this 
time  a  period  of  decline  sets  in.  Military  activity  is  superseded  by 
diplomacy,  always  confused  and  often  wearisome.  There  is  one 
central  point  round  which  it  is  possible  to  group  the  ever  changing 
relations  of  Europe,  viz.,  the  constant  effort  of  Charles  to  procure  the 
confirmation  of  his  jEetvourite  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

The  succession  to  the  Hapsburg  territories  had  always  been  a 
source  of  dispute.  Rudolf,  the  founder  of  the  house  in  the  13th 
century,  had  declared  his  possessibns  indivisible.  But  his  descend- 
ants had  departed  from  this  wise  rule,  and  had  resorted  to  the 
practice  of  subdivision.  Even  after  the  various  provinces  had  been 
re-united  under  Maximilian^  L,  they  had  been  again  divided 
among  the  children  of  Ferdinand  I..  Matters  had  been  rendered 
worse  by  the  fact  that  Hungary  always,  and  Bohemia  at  times, 
claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  king.  Successive  rulers  had 
found  it  necessary  to  settle  the  succession  during  their  lifetime. 
The  latest  arrangement  of  the  kind  had  been  made,  in  1703  by 
Leopold  I.,  when  he  and  his  elder  son  Joseph  renounced  their 
claims  on  the  Spanish  crown  in  favour  of  the  archduke  Charles. 
This  was  accompamed  by  a  pactum  mtUuoB  successionis,  by  which 
Joseph  and  Leopold  were  to  inherit  Spain  if  Charles  died  childles.^, 
and  the  succession  in  Austria  was  thus  settled.:  (1)  Joseph  and 
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his  male  heirs;  (2)  Charles  and  his  male  heirs;  (3)  Joseph's 
daughters ;  and  their  descendants;  (4)  Charles'  daiighto:8. 

In  1711  Joseph  I.  died  leaymg  two  daughters,  Maria  Amelia  and 
Maria  Josepha,  and  the  Austrian  territories  fell  to  Charles  YL 
From  the  first  he  seems  to  haye  turned  his  attention  to  the 
succession  question,  and  in  1713  he  hrought  before  the  council  a 
document,  which  is  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  It  contained 
three  articles:  (1)  The  Austrian  states  ace  one  and  indivisible; 
(2)  Males  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  are  to  succeed  in  order  d 
primogeniture ;  (3)  In  default  of  male  heirs,  the  succession  is  to  go 
first  to  the  daughters  of  Charles  VL,  then  to  those  of  Joseph  I.,  and 
lastly  to  those  of  Leopold  I.  It  was  this  last  article  which  was  at 
complete  varinnce  with  the  agreement  of  1708.  But  the  council 
had  no  right  of  remonstrance,  and  the  decree  was  accepted,  though 
as  yet  it  was  not  made  publia 

In  1713  Charles  VL,  who  had  married  the  beautiful  Elizabeth 
Christina  of  Brunswick,  was  still  childless.  It  was  not  till  1716 
that  a  son,  Leopold,  was  bom,  .whose  life  would  have  removed  all 
difficulties,  but  he  died  in  a  few  months.  In  1717  the  empress 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  the  famous  Maria  Theresa,  and  in  the 
next  year  to  another  daughter.  By  1720  the  prospect  of  male 
descendants  had  become  so  distant  as  to  be  almost  hopeless,  and 
now  Charles  produced  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  set  himself  to 
obtain  its  confirmation  from  the  estates  of  the  subject  provinoeSb 
One  after  another  they  were  induced  to  give  their  consent  with 
more  or  less  readiness;  first  Austria  and  Silesia  in  1720,  then 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  lastly  Bohemia  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1724  a  grand  assembly  was  held  at  Vienna,  to  which  all 
the  provinces  sent  deputies,  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  formally 
proclaimed  as  an  irrevocable  law.  The  daughters  of  Joseph  L  were 
compelled  on  their  marriage  to  renounce  all  clnims  to  the  succession, 
and  their  husbands  had  to  accept  the  linun^iation.  From  this 
time  Charles  made  it  the  grand  and  almost  the  sole  object  of  his 
foreign  policy  to  induce  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  guarantee  the 
succession  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  ministers  lamented  the  sacrifice  of  Austilfn  interests,  and 
that  Eugene  maintained  that  the  succession  would  be  better 
guaranteed  by  an  efficient  army  and  a  well-filled  treasury  than  by 
any  number  of  hollow  and  interested  promises. 

§  5.  Besides  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  there  was  one  other 
matter  in  which  Charles  VI.  took  a  great  personal  interest.  la 
point  of  territories  he  was  one  of  the  most  jwwerful  princes  in 
Europe.  He  had  inherited  Austria.  Styda,  Carinthiai  Silesia, 
Bohemia  with  Moravia,  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  Tyrol  and  the 
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Breiflgau.  To  them  he  had  added,  by  tiie  treaty  of  Rastadt, 
Naples,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands ;  by  the  treaty  of  Pasearowitz, 
Temesvar,  Belgrade  and  northern  Servia ;  and  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  Sicily.  But  there  was  one  great  defect  in  his  power  which 
had  always  hampered  the  Austrian  Hap^burgs.  The  reYeoue  only 
amounted  to  30  millions  of  gulden,  a  sum  entirely  disproportionate 
to  the  extent  of  his  territories  and  the  number  of  his  subjects.  To 
increase  his  revenue  was  naturally  an  object  that  lay  very  close  to 
the  emperor*s  heart.  Not  unnaturally  he  turned  for  this  purpose 
to  his  recent  acquisition,  the  Netherlands,  which  had  once  enjoyed 
the  most  flourishing  commerce  in  the  world,  and  which  had  been 
the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  Spanish  Happburgs.  But  since 
the  war  of  independence  the  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands  had 
immensely  declined.  Dutch  jealousy  had  insisted,  in  the  treaty  of 
WestphaUa,  on  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  trade  of  Antwerp 
had  passed  to  Amsterdam.  Charles  YI.  detennined  to  revive 
Flemish  commerce  as  a  means  of  at  once  filling  his  own  coffers  and 
conciliating  his  subjects,  who  had  substantial  grounds  for  complaint 
in  the  way  they  had  been  transferred  to  Austria  without  any 
pretence  of  consulting  their  wishes,  and  in  the  barrier-treaty  whidi 
liad  handed  over  their  chief  fortresses  to  the  hated  Dutch. 

Prince  Eugene  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1716,  and  although  the  Turkish  war  and  the  necessity  of  making 
head  against  the  Spanish  party  at  Vienna  prevented  him  from 
fulfilling  his  duties  in  persqp,  he  was  anxious^  do  what  he  could 
for  the  province  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him.  He  therefore 
seconded  the  emperor^s  wiiihea,  though  he  tried  to  restrain  him  firom 
measures  which  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  England  and  Holland. 
The  re-opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  too  extreme  a  measure  to  be 
ventured  upon,  but  there  was  an  alternative  port  to  Antwerp  in 
Ostend.  The  merchants  of  Ostend  were  encouraged  to  undertake  a 
trade  with  India  on  their  own  account,  and  in  1717  several  ships 
made  the  voyage  with  great  profit.  But  the  Dutch  were  aa  the 
alert  to  preserve  their  monopoly,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  use  force 
against  the  rival  traders.  Charles  was  indignant  at  the  insult,  but 
did  not  venture  to  risk  a  rupture  as  the  complaints  of  Holland  were 
reiterated  by  England.  He  determined  however  to  carry  out  his 
schemes  ux  defiance  of  the  maritime  powers.  In  1722  he  founded 
an  East  Indian  Company  at  Ostend  under  direct  imperial  patronage. 
Its  capital  was  fixed  at  six  million  gulden  in  6000  shares  of  1000 
gulden  each.  Foreigners  were  allowed  to  purchase  shares  but  were 
excluded  from  the  meetings  of  shareholders.  The  company  was  to 
have  an  independent  administration,  aod  was  authorised  to  carry 
the  imperial  arms  and  flag.    In  return  for  these  concessions  it  was 
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to  pay  six  per  cent,  on  its  profits  to  the  imperial  treasuiy.  The 
company  was  speedily  formed,  and  in  a  few  months  the  shares  had 
all  heen  taken  up. 

Before  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  European  wars  and  diplomacy 
had  mainly  been  directed  by  religious  differences.  But  from  thai 
time  to  the  French  Bevolutioa  religion  was  superseded  by  com- 
mercial rivalry.  This  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  so-called 
*' mercantile  system."  International  trade  was  r^arded  in  those 
days  not  as  a  bargain  which  was  profitable  to  both  parties  concerned, 
but  as  a  contest  in  which  one  gained  and  the  other  lost.  Hence 
the  frequent  war  of  tariffs  and  repressive  duties  which  often  did 
much  more  harm  to  the  resources  of  both  states  than  open  hostilities 
could  have  done.  It  was  commercial  rivalry  which  had  caused  the 
English  wars  against  Holland  under  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. ;  it 
was  the  measures  taken  against  a  tariff  of  Colbert's  that  induced 
Louis  Xiy.  to  make  war  on  the  Dutch  in  1672 ;  and  commercial 
interests  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
So  now  the  formation  of  the  Ostend  Company  put  an  end  for  a  time 
to  the  long  alliance  between  Austria  and  England  which  had  been 
formed  in  opposition  to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  English 
throne.  England  was  determined  to  suppress  the  company  at  all 
costs,  and  Charles  Yl.  was  resolute  to  defend  it.  The  anger  raised 
by  the  English  pretensions  to  a  commercial  monopoly  naturally 
brought  Austria  closer  to  Spain,  which  had  many  similar  grounds 
for  complaint,  and  thus  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
which  the  congress  of  Cambray  had  hitherto  found  it  impossible  to 
effect. 

§  6.  In  spite  of  the  disasters  which  led  to  the  fill  of  Alberont» 
Philip  V.  of  Spain  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  Parma  still  chmg  to 
their  schemes  of  obtaining  an  Italian  principality  for  their  sons,  and 
of  securing  the  eventual  succession  to  the  throne  of  France,  In  1724 
Europe  was  astounded  by  the  news  that  PblDp  had  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son  Don  Luis,  and  had  gone  into  retirement  at 
St.  ndefonso.  The  real  motive  lay,  not  in  weariness  of  the  world* 
but  in  a  desire  to  remove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  accession 
in  France,  where  Louis  XV.  was  expected  to  die  before  long.  But 
the  move  was  not  successful,  Louis  XY.  lived,  and  the  queen 
NOon  wearied  of  her  retirement.  Luckily  for  her,  Luis  died  eight 
months  after  his  accession.  To  the  surprise  of  the  world,  and  not 
altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  Philip  Y.*left  his 
retreat  to  resimie  the  crown  which  he  had  laid  down  of  his  own 
accord. 

At  this  time  the  chief  influence  over  the  queen  was  exercised  by 
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another  of  those  foreign  adventurers  who  at  this  time  found  in 
Spain  a  ready  market  for  their  talents.  Ripperda  was  a  native  of 
Groningen,  who  rose  to  prominence  in  the  service  of  Holland,  and 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  sent  as  Dutch  minister  to  Madrid. 
Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  advancement  in  Spain  he  resigned  his 
office,  became  a  naturalised  Spaniard,  and  rendered  considerable 
service  to  Alberoni  in  matters  of  trade  and  finance,  of  which  he 
had  a  real  knowledge.  Having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
minister,  Ripperda  had  to  leave  Spain,  for  a  time.  In  Q«rmany  he 
came  into  contact  with  prince  Eugene,  who  gave  him  a  pension,  and 
it  is  possible  that  his  later  conduct  was  dictated  to  hhn  from 
Vienna.  On  the  fall  of  Alberoni  he  returned  to  Spain  and  won  the 
favour  of  the  king  by  changing  his  religion,  and  of  the  queen  by  the 
readiness  with  which  he  fell  in  with  her  favourite  plans.  The 
one  creditable  motive  which  can  be  assigned  to  him  was  the  desire 
to  restore  the  commercial  {)roepenty  of  Spain  by  annihilating  the 
maritime  power  of  England.  He  persuaded  the  queen  that  the  best 
chance  not  only  of  acquiring  a  principality  in  Italy  for  Don  Carlos, 
but  also  of  regaining  Gibraltar,  lay  in  brei^ing  altogether  with  Eng- 
land and  France  and  in  a  close  alliance  with  the  emperor.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  1724  he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  which  he  entered 
incognito  as  Baron  Pfaffenburg,  and  held  secret  conferences  with 
the  minister  Sinzendorf. 

§  7.  While  he  was  in  Vienna  a  great  Impulse  was  given  to  the 
negotiations  by  the  sudden  dismissal  of  the  Spanish  infanta  from 
France  and  the  marriage  of  Loius  XV.  to  Marie  Leczinska.  This 
insult  caused  the  bitterest  indignation  in  the  minds  of  Philip  and 
Elizabeth,  and  disposed  them  to  use  any  possible  means  of  obtain- 
ing revenge.  The  emperor  being  at  this  time  at  enmity  with 
England  on  account  of  the  Ostend  Company,  and  being  also  anxious 
to  obtain  from  Spain  the  confirmation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
Ripperda  had  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms,  and  the  work 
which  the  congress  of  Cambray  had  found  impossible  was  completed 
in  a  few  days.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1725,  the  alliance  of  Vienna 
was  concluded.  Charles  VI.  renounced  his  claim  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  while  Philip  made  a  similar  renunciation  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
Milan,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  succession  to  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Tuscany  was  promised  to  Don  Carlos,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  and  Elizabeth.  Spain  undertook  to  guarantee  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  the  emperor  pledged  himself  to  use  his  influence 
with  Kngland  to  obtain  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  On 
the  Ist  of  May  a  commercial  treaty  was'drawn  up,  by  which  Philip 
sanctioned  the  Ostend  Company  and  opened  the  Spanish  ports  to  it, 
and,  to  conciliate  the  empire, -he  promised  to  transfer  to  the  Germana 
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the  oommercial  priTileges  in  Spftin  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed 
by  England  and  Holland.  Besides  these  two  public  treaties  there 
was  a  thirdy  which  was  to  be  kept  perfectly  secret,  and  the  con- 
ditions of  which  were  only  made  known  predsely  by  the  revelations 
of  Ripperda.  By  this  the  emperor  pledged  himself  to  aid  Spain, 
if  necessary  by  force,  to  recover  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  event  of 
George  I.  proving  obstinate,  to  assist  the  Jacobites  in  deposing  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  There  was  also  an  arrangement,  although  it 
was  doubtful  how  far  the  emperor  committed  himself  to  it,  that 
Maria  Theresa  and  one  of  her  sisters  should  be  married  to  two  (d 
the  sons  of  Philip  V.  This  close  alliance  with  Spain  was  made  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Eugene,  who  was  anxious  to 
avoid  so  complete  and  open  a  lureach  with  England. 

So  sudden  a  reconciliation  between  such  sAd  enemies  as  the 
Hapaburgs  and  the  Spanish  Bourbons  naturally  caused  great 
excitement  in  Europe,  but  need  not  have  inspired  alarm  if  the  last 
treaty  had  been  kept  sufficiently  secret  But  the  indiscreet  vanity 
of  Ripperda  led  him  to  boast  of  the  great  results  which  he  had 
achieved,  and  the  English  and  French  envoys  were  soon  able  to 
transmit  sufficiently  accurato  information  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. The  English  ministers  were  thrown  into  consternation  by 
the  news,  and  France  was  also  threatened,  though  less  directly,  and 
moreover  was  unable  to  allow  the  possible  union  of  Austria  and 
Spain  by  the  marriage  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Philip's  son.  Accord- 
ingly the  two  powers  formed  the  opposition  league  of  Hanover  in 
September,  1725.  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  also  joined  the 
league,  though  not  immediately  interested,  partly  because  he  had 
several  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  and  partly  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  JUlich  and  Berg  from  the  Palatine  house  of 
Neuburg.  Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile  leagues,  each  of 
which  endeavoured  to  obtain  as  many  allies  as  possible.  Jealousy 
of  the  Ostend  Company  induced  Holland,  and  the  prospect  ot 
English  subsidies  induced  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  join  the  league 
of  Hanover.  The  emperor,  on  his  side,  gained  over  several  of  the 
south  German  princes  and  also  Catharine  L  of  Russia,  who  had 
succeeded  to  Peter  the  Great's  dislike  of  Hanover.  A  still  greater 
success  was  the  separation  of  Prussia  from  the  side  of  his  enemies 
by  the  treaty  of  Wusterhausen  (Oct.  1726). 

§  8.  Meanwhile  Ripperda,  the  author  of  all  this  turmoil,  had  fidlen 
into  disgrace.  On  his  return  to  Madrid  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  honours,  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke,  and  appointed  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  This  sudden  advancement  seems  to  have  turned 
his  head.  Hitherto  he  had  shown  real  ability  for  business, 
henceforth  he  was  conspicuous  only  for  vanity  and  overweening 
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presumption.  He  openly  threatened  to  drive  the  kings  of  England 
and  Prussia  from  their  thrones.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  had 
deceived  others  as  well  as  himselfl  The  arrival  at  Madrid  of  an 
Austrian  envoy,  K5nigsegg,  convinced  the  queen  that  little  had 
really  been  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Instead  of  bringing 
troope,  the  envoy  only  demanded  money,  which  Bipperda  had 
boastfully  promised,  but  of  which  Spain  had  but  a  scanty  supply. 
To  raise  supplies  he  resorted  to  extortion,  debasement  of  the 
eoinage,  and  other  extreme  measures,  which  increased  his  already 
great  unpopularity  among  the  native  Spaniards.  The  emperor  also 
showed  no  great  readiness  to  conclude  the  projected  marriage  of  the 
*  archduchess,  and  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  it  excited 
great  discontent  among  the  German  princes.  The  queen  was  the 
last  to  give  up  her  belief  in  the  minister  who  had  promised  her  so 
much.  At  last,  however,  Ripperda  received  a  notice  of  dismissal 
from  office  in  May,  1726.  In  childish  terror  he  sought  refuge  in 
the  house  of  the  English  minister  Stanhofie,  to  whom  he  disclosed 
all  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet.  Knraged  at  this  conduct  Philip 
imprisoned  him  in  the  castle  of  Segovia,  but  after  fifteen  months 
he  made  his  escape  to  England,  and  thence  to  Morocco,  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  emperor,  became  a  Mohammedan,  and 
died  in  1737.  He  has  naturally  been  compared  with  Alberoni, 
whom  he  rivalled  in  ability,  especially  for  domestic  government, 
but  to  whom  he  was  infinitely  inferior  in  the  essentials  of  character 
and  conduct. 

Dipperda^s  policy  was  continued  by  his  successor,  Don  Joseph 
Patino,  who  adhered  to  the  Austrian  alliance  and  dispatched  a 
fleet  to  lay  siege  to  Gibraltar.  A  general  European  war  seemed 
to  be  inevitable.  Charles  YI.  set  himself  to  increase  his  army  aod 
to  form  the  rudiments  of  a  navy.  France  collected  troops  on  the 
Spanish  frontiers.  The  English  parliament  was  roused  by  the 
projected  intervention  in  favour  of  the  Jacobites  and  by  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  Gibraltar  to  vote  lavish  subsidies.  The  army  was 
strengthened,  and  a  fleet  sent  to  attack  the  Spanish  galleons  at  Porto 
BeUo. 

In  spite  of  all  these  warlike  jveparations  the  war  came  to  nothing. 
The  chief  causes  of  this  were :  (1)  the  pacific  tendencies  of  Walpole 
in  England  and  of  Fleury  in  France ;  and  (2)  the  growing  coolness 
between  the  emperor  and  Spain.  The  alliance  of  Vienna  was 
essentially  unnatural  and  could  not  last.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  marry  Maria  Theresa  to  a  Spanish  prince,  even  if 
she  had  not  been  destined  for  Francis  Joseph  of  Lomdne.  Moreover, 
the  prospect  of  the  erection  of  a  Spanish  duchy  in  the  centre  of  Italy 
was  extremely  distasteiiil  to  the  emperor.  Other  causes  combined 
16* 
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to  incline  Charles  to  peace.  The  king  of  Prussia,  though  he  had 
deserted  the  Hanoverian  alliance,  was  not  really  anxious  to  support 
the  emperor,  and  maintained  an  obstinate  neutrality.  And  the 
death  of  Catharine  of  Russia  deprived  the  league  of  Vienna  of  its 
one  powerful  supporter.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1727,  while  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  was  proceeding,  Charles  threw  orer  his  obligations  to 
Spain  and  signed  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  with  England,  France 
and  Holland.  The  Ostend  Company  was  to  be  suspended  for  seven 
years,  and  all  other  questions  were  referred  to  a  European  Congress 
at  Aachen,  which  was  afterwards,  for  the  convenience  of  Fleury, 
transferred  to  Soissons.  Spain  hedtated  for  some  time  to  accept 
this  arrangement,  and  was  encouraged  in  the  delay  by  the  d^ath  of 
Qeorge  L  But  when  it  was  seen  that  George  IL's  aooe8eiGi&  made 
no  difference  in  the  attitude  of  England,  and  that  Walpole*s  power 
was  unshaken,  Philip  was  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  and  in 
March,  1728,  signed  the  convention  of  the  Pardo. 

§  9.  The  congress  met  at  Soissons,  but  proved  as  ineffective  and 
useless  as  the  previous  assembly  at  Cambray.  The  empercMr, 
anxious  to  gain  the  assent  of  England  and  France  to  the  Tia^^natic 
Sanction,  severed  himself  altogether  from  Spiun  and  made  no  pre- 
tence of  supporting  her  demand  for  Gibraltar.  Philip  Y.  was 
now  almost  imbecile  and  his  wife  was  practically  absolute.  The 
attitude  of  Charles  VI.  induced  her  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  obtaining 
her  ends  with  the  help  of  Austria.  The  birth  of  a  son  to  Louis  XY. 
in  1729,  destroyed  all  prospect  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  acquiring 
the  French  crown,  and  made  her  more  anxious  than  ever  to  obtain 
an  Italian  principality  for  her  son.  For  this  purpose  she  detennined 
to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  and  in 
November,  1720,  she  accepted  the  treaty  of  Seville.  Spain,  Eng)mj 
and  France  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  which 
was  immediately  afterwards  joined  by  Holland.  No  mention  was 
made  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  which  were  virtually  resigned  by 
Spain.  The  commercial  privileges  accorded  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
to  the  Ostend  Company  and  the  emperor*s  subjects  were  revoked. 
Don  Carlos  was  to  succeed  to  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
and  to  secure  his  rights  those  provinces  were  to  be  occupied  by 
6000  Spanish  troops. 

The  news  of  the  treaty  of  Seville  excited  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion in  the  mind  of  Charles  Vf.,  who  saw  himself  completely 
duped.  He  collected  an  army  of  30,000  men  in  Italy  to  oppose 
the  threatened  occupation  of  the  Italian  duchies,  and  when  the 
old  duke  of  Parma  died  in  January,  1731,  he  seized  upon  hia 
territory  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Elizabeth  caUed  upon  her  allies 
to  enforce  the  treaty,  but  neither  France  nor  England  was  willing 
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to  make  war.  But  there  was  one  bribe  which  could  overcome  the 
emperor's  opposition.  Walpole  determined  to  act  independently  of 
France,  and  opened  a  separate  negotiation  with  the  Austrian 
government.  In  March,  1731,  the  second  treaty  of  Vienna  was 
concluded.  On  condition  that  England  should  guarantee  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  Charles  agreed  to  dissolve  the  Ostend 
Company  and  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Seville,  In  1732,  Don. 
Carlos  and  the  Spanish  troops  were  conveyed  to  Italy  in  English 
ships,  and  took  possession  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  with  the 
emperor's  sanction.  At  the  same  time  the  aged  duke  of  Tuscany 
acknowledged  the  Spanish  prince  as  his  heir.  Thus  the  long  and 
tedious  series  of  disputes  and  agreements  came  to  an  end,  and 
Europe  seemed  likely  to  enjoy  peace  for  a  time. 

§  10.  The  temporary  settlement  of  Italian  affairs  enabled  Charles 
VI.  to  turn  his  whole  attention  once  more  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The  first  European  power  to  undertake  its  guarantee  had 
been  Spain  in  172'^  Russia  had  fallowed  in  1726,  and  now  in  1731 
England  and  Holland  were  pledged  to  the  same  effect.  France 
was  resolute  in  its  refusal  to  agree  to  the  emperor*s  scheme,  and 
even  intrigued  in  the  other  European  courts  to  obtain  its  rejection. 
It  was  of  especial  importance  to  Charles  to  gain  over  the  German 
princes,  of  whom  only  one,  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  as  yet  given  hiq 
consent,  on  condition  that  his  claims  upon  Jiilich  and^Berg  should 
be  acknowledged.  In  January,  1732,  a  diet  met  at  Ratisbon,  and 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  formally  accepted  by  all  its  members 
except  the  three  electors  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palatinate. 
The  two  former  had  themselves  some  claims  on  the  Austrian 
succession  and  hoped  to  obtain  at  l^st  a  share  on  Charles*  death. 
The  elector  palatine  was  alienated  by  the  prospect  of  Prussia 
acquiring  Jiilich  and  Berg. 

As  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  determined  in  his  refusals  to 
recognise  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  emperor  on  his  side  opposed 
the  elector's  favourite  scheme  of  making  the  Polish  crown  heredi- 
tary in  his  family  by  procuring  the  succession  of  his  son,  another 
Augustus.  The  other  prominent  candidate  was  the  deposed 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  the  former  prot^g^  of  Charles  XIL,  who  had 
recently  regained  importance  as  the  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV. 
The  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  French  influence  in  Poland 
was  very  distasteful  to  the  northern  powers,  who  were  already 
looking  forward  to  a  partition  of  that  kingdom.  Accordingly  a 
treaty  was  projected  between  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  exclude  both  the  Saxon  claimant  and  Leczinski, 
and  to  give  the  Polish  crown  to  Emanuel  prince  of  Portugal  But 
before  the  treaty  was  signed, 'Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Poland  died 
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in  FebroAiy,  1733.  The  yacaiicy  in  this  remote,  and  on  aoooant  ol  I  / 
its  oonstitution  powerless,  kingdom  was  destined  to  inyolye  Europe  V 
in  an  almost  unlTersal  war. 

In  Poland  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  foreign  rulers  had 
brought  nothing  but  disasters  on  the  country,  and  that  a  natiTe 
should  be  elected.  This  was  much  in  favour  of  Leczinski,  but  he 
had  little  chance  of  being  chosen  unless  France  would  espouse  his 
cause.  Fleur  J  was  as  usual  averse  to  war,  and  protested  againsfe 
the  idea  of  ruining  France  for  the  sake  of  the  king's  &ther-in-law. 
He  ¥iras  not  very  well  disposed  to  Marie  Leczinska,  whose  maniags 
had  been  the  work  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  besides  Louis  XV. 
was  not  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife.  But  the  same  qualities 
which  inclined  Fleuryto  a  policy  of  peaoe  rendered  him  incapable 
of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  strong  war  party  in  France.  This 
was  composed  partly  of  the  surviving  veterans  of  Louis  XIV.'s 
reign,  such  as  Villars  and  Berwick,  and  partly  of  the  youDg 
tx>urtier8  who  had  never  seen  a  war  and  were  anxious  for  thci 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves,  llieir  representationa  ^ 
forced  the  king  and  minister  to  promise  assistance  to  Stanislaus, 
who  made  his  way  in  disguise  to  Warsaw  and  was  there  elected- 
king  by  a  majority  of  the  Polish  nobles. 

This  event  caused  great  excitement  in  northern  Europe.  Bunia 
was  determined  not  to  tolerate  the  restoration  in  Poland  of  a  king 
whom  Peter  the  Great  had  expelled.  The  empress  Anne,  who  had 
recently  freed  herself  from  the  aristocratic  restrictions  imposed  at 
her  accession,  made  an  alliance  with  the  young  Augustus  of  Saxony 
and  sent  an'  army  to  support  him.  The  emperor  was  induoed  to 
take  the  same  side  when  Augustus  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  Austrian  troops  were  massed  in  Silesia  oil 
the  Polish  frontier,  but  were  never  employed,  as  the  Russians  and 
Saxons  were  quite  able  to  do  the  work  by  themselves.  I^eczinski 
was  driven  from  Warsaw  and  took  refuge  in  Danzig,  where  he 
impatiently  waited  for  the  promised  succour  from  France.  But 
Fleury,  though  he  had  oonunitted  himself  to  the  war,  was  not 
prepared  to  pursue  it  with  energy,  lie  feared  lest  the  despatch  of 
a  French  fleet  to  the  Baltic  might  offend  the  susceptibiUtles  of 
England,  and  moreover  he  saw  an  easier  way  of  benefiting  France 
in  the  south  than  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Only  16,000  men  came 
to  the  assistance  of  Stanislaus,  and  in  spite  of  the  heroism  which 
they  displayed,  they  were  unable  to  force  an  entrance  into  Danzig. 
l*he  result  of  this  disappointment  was  that  Danzig  had  to  surrender 
to  the  Russians,  and  the  Poles  had  nothing  left  but  to  acknowledge 
Augustus  IIL  as  king.  Stanislaus  escaped  into  Prussia,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Frederick  William,  who  had' remained 
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neutral  during  the  war,  and  who  refused  to  give  up  the  fugitive  on 
the  demand  of  the  emperor. 

§  11.  It  would  have  heen  well  for  Charles  YL  if  he  had  imitated 
the  prudent  policy  of  Prussia  and  notxx)mmitted  himself  to  either  side. 
The  accession  of  Augustus  was  effected  without  his  intervention, 
which  brought  him  no  advantage  beyond  the  Saxon  confirmation  of 
the  Pr^igmatic  Sanction,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  involved  him 
in  a  disastrous  war  with  France.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  misled 
by  excessive  confidence  in  the  pacific  tendencies  of  Fleury,  but  never- 
theless, his  conduct  in  the  Polish  succession  is  the  most  con-* 
spicuous  illustration  of  the  evils  that  were  brought  upon  Austria 
by  Charles*  insane  desire  to  have  his  daughter's  succession 
universally  guaranteed. 

Fleury  had  displayed  no  very  keen  desire  to  maintain  Stanislaus 
Leczinski  on  the  Polish  throne,  but  he  showed  great  ingenuity 
in  using  the  pretext  ibr  war  to  obtain  other  ends.  Italy  was  to  be 
freed  from  the  Hapsburg  supremacy,  and  instead  of  being  united  to 
any  single  great  power  was  to  be  divided  into  small  principalities, 
which  would  serve  the  purposes  of  France.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  possibility  of  obtaining  a  direct  advantage  to  France  in  the 
direction  of  Lorraine,  an  imperial  fief  which  was  almost  surrounded 
by  French  territories  and  had  often  been  occupied  by  French 
arms,  but  had  as  yet  escaped  annexation.  The  province  was  of 
greater  importance  than  ever  at  the  present  moment,  because  the 
duke  Francis  was  betrothed  to  Maria  llieresa,  and  her  accesnon 
in  Austria  would  bring  the  Hapsburg  power  inconveniently  near  v* 
the  French  frontier. 

For  these  purposes  Fleury  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of 
Spain  and  Sardinia.  Elizabeth  of  Spain  was  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  what  she  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  It  was  true 
that  Don  Carlos  was  established  in  Parma  and  had  been  recognised 
as  heir  to  the  duke  of  I'uscany.  But  the  emperor  had  taken  no 
pains  to  disguise  his  dissatisflEu^tion  with  the  arrangement,  and  had 
protested  against  the  homage  done  by  the  Tuscan  estates  as  being 
null  without  the  imperial  consent.  The  queen  readily  grasped  at 
the  opportunity  of  increasing  the  power  of  her  family  in  Italy  by 
renewing  the  alliance  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  Savoy  and  Sardinia  were  ruled  by  Chades  Emanuel, 
who  had  come  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication  of  his  father  Victor 
Amadeus.  Charles  Emanuel  inherited  that  eager  desire  for 
territorial  aggrandisement  which  had  characterised  aU  his  pre- 
decessors. They  had  aimed,  it  was  said,  at  eating  up  Lombardy 
leaf  by  leaf  like  an  artichoke ;  he  wished  to  swallow  it  at  once. 
In  September  and  October,  1733,  the  league  of  Turin  was  concludeil 
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between  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia.  Bon  Carlos  was  to  renounce 
Parma  and  the  succession  to  Tuscany  in  favour  of  his  younger 
brother  Don  Philip,  and  was  to  acquire  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a 
kingdom  for  himself.  Both  the  kingdom  and  the  duchies  were  to 
revert  to  Spain  in  case  of  the  xnale  line  of  their  rulers  becoming 
extinct.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  to  annex  the  Milanese  to 
Piedmont,  and  thus  to  form  a  kingdom  of  Lombardy.  When  the 
conquest  was  completed.  Savoy  was  to  be  handed  over  to  France. 

Ko  time  was  lost  in  commencing  hostilities.  Two  French 
armies  were  collected.  One  under  Berwick  entered  Lorraine, 
while  the  other  under  the  aged  Villars  crossed  the  Alps  to  assist 
Charles  Emanuel.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Lorraine  had  been 
overrun,  and  great  part  of  the  Milanese,  including  the  capital,  had 
been  lost  to  the  emperor.  Charles  VI.  was  entirely  unprepared  for 
this  sudden  attack,  which  his  own  imprudence  had  brought  upon 
himself.  He  made  urgent  appeals  for  assistance  to  England,  but 
Walpole  resolutely  refused  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Then  he 
turned  to  Germany,  where  the  diet  voted  supplies,  but  the  resolu- 
tion lost  much  of  its  importance  through  the  open  opposition  of 
the  three  Wittelsbach  electors  of  Bavaria,  Cologne  and  the 
Palatinate.  Worst  of  all,  the  great  Austrian  general,  Eugene,  was 
old  and  worn  out,  and  there  was  no  successor  to  take  his  place. 

The  military  operations  of  1734  are  devoid  of  interest  and 
importance  except  as  regards  their  results.  On  the  Bhine  Eugene 
imdertook  the  command  of  a  large  imperial  army  to  oppose  Berwick, 
who  had  broken  through  the  lines  of  Etilingen.  But  Eugene 
displayed  none  of  his  old  genius  or  energy,  and  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  French  from  capturing  Philipsburg,  although  Berwick 
was  killed  during  the  siege.  In  northern  Italy  Villars  had  planned  a 
triumphant  campaign  with  the  aid  of  Sardinia  and  Spain.  But  he 
was  foiled  by  the  conduct  of  his  allies.  Charles  Emanuel  refused 
to  take  part  in  operations  in  the  open  field  and  contented  himself 
with  a  war  of  sieges.  Don  Carlos,  intent  on  his  enterprise  in  the 
south,  had  no  particular  interest  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Sardinia. 
Villars  resigned  Ids  command  in  disgust,  and  on  his  way  back  to 
France  died  at  Turin  (17  June,  1734),  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  the 
last  of  the  great  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  The  result  of  the  campaign 
was  that  the  Austrian  general,  Mercy,  though  defeated  near  Panna, 
was  able  to  keep  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantua  and  thus  to  maintain 
his  hold  upon  eastern  Lombardy.  More  decisive  results  were  achieved 
in  the  south.  Don  Carlos  entered  Naples  with  a  small  army  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  who  disliked  the  German  govern- 
ment, and  who  preferred  to  be  ruled  by  a  resident  king  rather  than 
by  a  viceroy.    The  imperial  forces  had  been  diminished  for  the 
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protectioQ  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  remaining  troope  were  cniehed 
by  the  Spaniards  at  Bitonto. 

In  1735  the  Spanish  troops  crossed  into  Sicily  and  reduced  the 
island  without  any  difficulty.  In  Lombardy  Ednigsegg,  who  hac| 
succeeded  Mercy,  had  to  retire  beyond  the  Adige.  On  the  Rhine 
Eugene  was  again  in  command  and  was  reinforced  by  auxiliaries 
from  Russia.  But  nothing  of  any  importance  took  place,  and  the 
chief  powers,  France  and  Austria,  were  absorbed  not  so  much  in 
the  war  as  in  negotiations.  Walpole  had  offered  to  mediate,  and 
Fleury,  in  constant  fear  lest  England  should  denert  her  neutrality, 
was  eager  for  peace.  Charles  TL  was  naturally  inclined  the  same 
way,  partly  by  his  losses  in  the  war,  partly  by  the  desire  to  gain  a 
new  confirmation  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  partly  by  the 
danger  of  a  new  Turkish  war.  On  the  drd  of  October,  1735,  the 
preliminaries  of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Austria  were  signed 
at  Vienna.  Stanislaus  Leczinski  renounced  the  Polish  crown  in 
fiftvour  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  the  title 
of  king  for  his  lifetime.  As  compensation  he  was  to  receive  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  on  his  death  was  to  pass  into  the  handq 
of  France.  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  destined  son-ln*law  d 
Charles  VI.,  was  to  receiye  Tuscany  on  the  death  of  the  last 
grand-duke  of  the  house  of  Medici  Don  Carlos  was  to  be  recognised 
as  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  his  former  duchy  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  being  handed  over  to  the  emperor.  All  other  conquests 
made  by  the  allies,  including  Lombardy,  were  to  be  restored,  with 
tho  exception  of  Novara  and  Tortona,  which  were  to  be  giyen  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

It  is  evident  that  Fleury  had  given  up  the  design  of  freeing  Italy 
from  the  Uapeburgs.  Not  only  did  the  emperor  recover  Lombardy, 
but  he  added  to  it  Pftrma  and  Piacenza,  and  his  son-in-law  in  1737 
obtained  Tuscany.  'J  bus  by  resigning  the  distant  provinces  in  the 
south,  he  gained  a  compact  territory  in  northern  and  central  Italy. 
The  great  advantage  to  France,  which  has  given  Fleury  a  dis- 
tinguished place  among  French  ministers,  was  the  arrangement 
about  Lorraine.  Stanislaus  took  possession  of  the  duchy  in  1737, 
and  at  last  obtained  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  really 
eminent  qualities  as  a  ruler.  After  a  beneficent  administration  of 
twenty-nine  years  he  died  in  1766,  and  Lorraine  was  absorbed  in 
France.  It  had  been  so  long  practically  separated  from  Germany, 
that  its  loss,  though  resented,  was  not  much  felt,  while  it  was  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  French  as  rounding  off  their  frontiers. 
It  was  the  last  of  the  great  accessions  of  territory  which  tho 
country  owed  to  its  Bourbon  rulers.  Elizabeth  of  Spain  was 
bitterly  discontented  at  the  proposed  terms,  and  especially  at  the 
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loss  of  Panna  and  Tuscany.  Bat  she  was  powerless  to  oontinne  the 
war  by  herself,  though  she  succeeded  in  postponing  the  conclusion 
of  the  definitive  treaty  till  1738.  In  this  France  undertook  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  possible  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

S  12.  Austria  had  suffered  serious  losses  of  prestige  if  not  of  power 
in  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession;  but  she  was  destined  to 
undergo  still  greater  humiliations  in  the  succeeding  yean.  On  the 
2l8t  of  April,  1736,  Prince  Eugene  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
His  career  is  coincident  with  what  is  on  the  whole  the  meet 
glorious  period  of  Austrian  history,  since  Charles  Y.  had  little 
direct  connection  with  Austria.  His  claim  to  the  affectionate  and 
admiring  recollection  of  the  country  which  he  served  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  collapse  which  followed  his  death.  I'he  most 
powerful  man  in  Vienna  was  now  Johann  Christopher  von 
Bartenstein.  He  was  the  son  of  a  professor  in  Munich  and  had 
received  his  education  at  Paris.  He  came  to  Vienna  in  17I4« 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  govemr 
ment.  Though  he  never  held  any  higher  office  than  that  oi 
secretary  to  the  cabinet,  and  was  despised  by  contemporaries  for 
bis  plebeian  origin,  he  obtained  complete  supremacy  over  Charles  VI^ 
who  placed  unlimited  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  his  devotion 
to  the  Hapsburg  interests.  Unfortunately  these  were  his  only 
recommendations.  Bartenstein  was  before  everything  a  jurist^ 
with  all  a  jurist*8  love  for  pettifogging  details,  and  filled  with  an 
unbounded  belief  in  the  cumbrous  and  obsolete  constitution  of  the 
Holy  Boman  Empire.  He  had  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
statesmanship,  no  insight  into  character,  no  powers  of  administra- 
tion. What  he  excelled  in  was  the  drawing  up  of  protocols  and 
engagements  with  foreign  powers.  It  was  his  influence  to  a  great 
extent  that  induced  the  emperor  to  attach  such  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  reiterated  guarantees  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

§  13.  One  of  the  most  humiliating  episodes  of  Austrian  history  is 
the  Turkish  war  of  1737-9,  in  which  Charles  was  involved  by  his 
alliance  with  Russia.  That  country  had  never  ceased  to  desire  the 
re^acquisition  of  Azof,  the  conquest  of  which  had  been  the  first 
achievement  of  Peter  the  Great,  but  which  he  hadloet  again  by  his 
disastrous  campaign  on  the  Pruth  in  1711.  1'he  Czarina  Anne  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Polish  question  seized  the  opportunity  to 
declare  war  in  1736  against  the  Porte,  which  was  at  this  time 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  Peraia.  One  army  under  Munnidi 
entered  the  Crimea,  broke  through  the  lines  of  Perekop»  and  overran 
the  peninsula,  while  another  under  Lascy  recovered  Azof. 

By  the  treaty  with  Catharine  L,  in  1726,  Russia  and  Austria  had 
pledged  themselves  to  send  30,000  auxiliaries  to  each  other  in  case 
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either  were  inYolved  in  war  with  the  Turks.  This  agreement  had 
been  confirmed  in  1735  as  the  price  of  a  Russian  contingent  to 
help  Eugene  on  the  Rhine.  Anne  now  called  upon  the  emperor 
to  fulfil  his  engagement.  If  he  had  been  content  with  sending  the 
30,000  men  no  great  harm  would  have  been  done.  But  the  Russian 
successes  of  1736  had  created  the  imfMession  that  recent  losses 
might  be  compensated  by  a  war  of  conquest,  and  Ghurles  and  his 
advisers  determined  to  commit  Austria  to  the  war,  not  as  an 
auxiliary  but  as  a  principaL  The  command  was  entrusted  to 
Seckendorf,  whom  Eugene  had  pointed  out  as  his  successor,  but 
who  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  Protestant.  On 
his  arrival  at  the  Hungarian  frontier,  Seckendorf  found  everything 
in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  the  troops  were  ill  supplied,  the 
fortresses  had  been  neglected,  the  garrisons  were  insufficient.  He 
wished  to  resign,  but  was  induced  to  go  on  with  the  campaign. 
He  succeeded  in  taking  Nissa,  the  chief  fortress  which  remained 
to  the  Turks  in  Servia.  Bat  two  months  afterwards  the  vizier 
arrived  with  overwhelming  forces,  forced  the  Austrians  to  retire,  and 
recovered  Kissa,  so  that  the  campaign  ended  without  anything 
having  been  effected.  The  Jesuits  maintained  that  no  victory  could 
be  gained  against  the  infidels  as  long  as  a  heretio  was  allowed  to 
command.  Seckendorf  was  not  only  recalled  but  even  thrown  into 
prison.  His  successor  in  1738,  Konigsegg,  sucoeeded  in  forcing 
the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orsowa.  But  his  success  was  only 
temporary,  he  was  driven  back  to  the  walls  of  Belgrad.  Orsowa  and 
several  other  fortresses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  llie 
government  at  Vienna  could  think  of  no  other  resource  than  to 
treat  failure  as  a  crime  and  punish  it  by  disgrace.  Konigsegg 
was  replaced  by  count  Wallis,  who  proved  even  less  successful  than 
his  predecessors.  In  the  battle  of  Crocyka  (July,  1739),  the  Turks 
won  a  complete  victory  and  now  threatened  Belgrad,  the  greatest  of 
Eugene's  conquests.  These  continued  disasters  impelled  the 
emperor  to  desire  peace. 

If  the  military  operations  had  been  sufficiently  discreditable  and 
iJl-managed,  the  subsequent  negotiations  were  still  more  so.  Charles 
began  by  sending  Wallis  full  powers  to  treat  with  the  grand  vizier. 
He  had  already  commenced  negotiations  and  had  recognised  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  Belgrad,  when  Neipperg,  a  hostile  officer, 
arrived  with  independent  powers  from  the  emperor.  Neipperg  was 
imprisoned  by  the  vizier  for  maintaining  that'  he  had  no  authority 
to  grant  the  cession  of  Belgrad  which  bad  already  been  arranged 
by  Wallis.  However,  he  was  released  on  the  intercession  of  the 
French  envoy,  Villeneuve,  who  now  midertook  to  mediate  between 
the  two  powers.    On  the  1st  of  September  the  treaty  of  Belgrad  was 
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drawn  up,  perhaps  the  most  humiUating  treaty  that  AuBtria  ever 
concluded.  Belgrad  and  Orsowa  were  surrendered,  together  with 
all  the  territories  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Pasaarowitz,  with  the 
exception  of  Temesyar.  Meanwhile  the  Russians,  though  they 
had  won  no  great  successes,  had  at  any  rate  held  their  own.  Bui 
the  secession  of  Austria  compelled  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
on  the  18th  of  September  peace  was  also  arranged  between  Russia 
and  the  Porte.  All  the  Russian  conquests  were  restored  except 
Azof,  and  its  fortifications  were  to  be  dismantled  and  the  district 
laid  waste.  The  Czarina  had  to  promise  not  to  maintain  a  angle 
-vessel  on  the  Black  Sea  or  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  to  conduct  all 
commerce  with  Turkey  by  Turkish  vessela,  Thus  the  sole  gain 
of  Russia  from  a  war  that  had  cost  much  treasure  and  more  lives 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  barren  strip  of  useless  land. 

i  14.  The  treaty  of  Belgrad  was  mainly  the  work  of  YiHeneuve, 
who  considered  that  he  had  rendered  a  service  to  France  in  exalting 
Turkey  at  the  expense  of  Austria.  Charles  YL  felt  the  disgraos 
keenly  and  it  threw  a  gloom  over  his  remaining  days.  His  govern- 
ment was  imprudent  and  incapable  to  the  last.  There  was  one 
power,  Prussia,  whom  it  was  his  most  obvious  policy  to  conciliate. 
Frederick  WiUiam  had  been  the  first  Gterman  prince  to  guarantee 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  he  was  the  best  able  to  fulfil  his  pramisey 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  the  greatest  temptations  to  break  it. 
A  weak  and  divided  Austria  would  at  once  give  Prussia  tiie 
supremacy  in  Germany.  In  spite  of  these  considerations  Charles  did 
not  scruple  to  alienate  thifl  prince  without  any  particular  motive.  In 
1728,  he  had  promised  the  king  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  duchy 
of  Berg.  In  January,  1739,  a  secret  treaty  was  made  at  VersaiUea 
between  France  and  Austria,  by  which,  on  the  death  of  the  elector 
palatine,  provisional  possession  for  two  years  of  Jiilich  and  Beig  was 
to  be  given  to  Earl  Theodore  of  Sulzbach.  This  was  intended  to 
exclude  the  Prussian  claims.  As  the  elector  survived  Charles  YL 
the  question  did  not  arise  during  his  lifetime,  but  it  illustrates  the 
reckless  imprudence  with  which  he  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  even 
of  his  own  most  cherished  schemes.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1740, 
Charles  YI.  died.  He  left  a  disjointed,  ill-governed,  and  exhausted 
coUectipn  of  territories  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  whose 
succession  was  not  one  whit  the  more  secure  for  the  numerous  and 
solemn  engagements  that  had  been  entered  into  by  the  powers  oC 
Europe. 


CHAPTEB  XVn. 

PRUSSU  BEFORE  THE  ACCESSION  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

§  1.  Hittoiy  of  the  Hoom  of  HohenzoUern;  aoquiations  of  territorj 
{  2.  The  Great  Elector;  hu  foreign  policy;  claimf  upon  Silesia; 
treachery  of  the  Aaitriao  Goyemment.  {  3.  Domeetic  policy  of  the 
Great  Elector.  $  4.  Frederick  I. ;  he  acquires  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia. 
§  5.  Frederick  William  J.  ■  his  army ;  his  civil  administration ;  his 
foreign  policy;  relations  with  Austria.  §  6.  The  royal  family; 
Frederick  William's  qnarrei  with  his  son.  §  7.  Attitude  of  Prussia 
in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession ;  gradual  alienation  from  Austria; 
death  of  Frederick  William  I. 

§  1.  Tbb  mark  of  Brandenburg  had  been  formed  in  the  tenth  century 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Gennany,  for  the  combined  purposes  of 
defence  and  aggression  against  the  SlaTonic  tribe  of  Wends.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Ascanier  margraves  it  became  a  powerful  princi- 
pality and  one  of  the  four  secular  electorates  of  the  empire.  At 
the  Council  of  Constance  in  1416,  Brandenburg  was  given  by  the 
emperor  Sigismund  to  Frederick  of  HohenzoUern,  and  was  thus 
united  to  the  considerable  territories  which  the  Hohenzollems  already 
possessed  in  Franconia.  Subsequently  the  &mily  split  into  several 
branches,  the  elder  line  keeping  the  electorate,  while  the  younger 
took  the  Franconian  territories,  which  were  known  as  the  princi- 
pality of  Gulmbach,  and  were  afterwards  divided  into  Anspach 
and  Baireuth.  In  1603  and  1618  these  younger  lines  died  out,  and 
their  possessions  fell  to  the  reigning  elector.  But  during  their 
existence  they  had  made  acquisitions  and  founded  claims  which  are 
of  great  importance.  In  1524  George  of  Anspach  had  acquired  by 
purchase  the  principality  of  Jflgemdorf  in  Silesia.  And  in  the 
next  year  his  younger  brother  Albert,  the  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  abandoned  his  ecclesiastical  dignity  and  obtained 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  king  of  Poland. 
Albert's  son,  another  Albert  (1668-1618)  married  Maria  Eleanora, 
eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  duke  of  Cleve  and  Jfilich. 
The  marriage  produced  only  daughters,  but  of  these  the  eldest 
was  married  to  John  Sigismund,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 
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Joachim  Frederick,  who  was  electoi*  from  15d8  to  1606,  did  not 
keep  the  Culmbach  territories  when  they  fell  in  to  him  in  1603,  hut 
granted  them  out  again  to  his  hrothers  Joachim  Ernest  and  Christian, 
thus  founding  two  new  lines  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth.  Jagemdorf 
he  gave  to  his  second  son  John  George,  from  whom  it  was  confiscated 
in  1623  hj  the  emperor  Ferdinand  JL  The  electorate  passed  to 
Joachim  Frederick's  eldest  son,  John  Sigismund  (1606-1619),  who 
succeeded  in  1618  to  the  duchy  of  Prussia  which  was  still  under 
Polish  suzerainty.  John  Sigismund  plays  an  important  part  in 
history.  In  1609  the  duchies  of  Cleve  and  Jillich  hecoming  vacant  by 
the  death  of  duke  William,  he  at  once  claimed  them  as  the  husband 
of  the  lawful  heiress.  He  was  opposed  however  by  the  palatine 
house  of  Neuburg,  which  had  a  rival  claim  through  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  William  of  Cle ve.  This  dispute,  which  nearly  kindled 
a  great  religious  war  in  Europe,  remained  unsettled  for  many  years, 
both  the  claimants  keeping  a  firm  hold  of  part  on  the  inheritance. 
To  emphasise  his  opposition  to  the  Neuburg  family  who  had  gone 
over  to  Catholicism,  John  Sigismund  became  a  Calvinist  Hence- 
forth Calvinism  Is  the  court  religion  of  the  Hohenzollem  princes, 
although  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  were  and  remained  Lutherans. 

§  2.  In  the  Thirty  Years*  war  George  William  of  Brandenbujqg 
(1619-1640),  as  has  been  seen,  played  a  very  sorry  part,  and  the 
only  result  of  his  attempted  neutrality  was  that  his  territories 
sufiered  more  than  those  of  many  princes  who  took  an  <^en  and 
honourable  side.  But  a  new  epoch  opened  for  the  house  of  Hohen- 
SK>l]em  with  the  accession  of  his  son  Frederick  William,  the  Great 
Klector  and  the  real  creator  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  His  first 
task  was  to  redeem  the  disasters  of  the  late  rule.  Departii^ 
altogether  from  his  father's  policy,  he  succeeded  in  ridding  his 
territories  of  foreign  troops,  and  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia  be 
emerged  fix>m  the  war  with  considerable  acquisitions.  Lower  Pom- 
erania  and  the  secularised  bishoprics  of  Halberstadt,  Minden  and 
Magdeburg.  This  success  was  continued  throughout  his  reign.  By 
his  dexterous  conduct  in  the  northern  war  (1655-1660)  which  was 
kindled  by  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  he  achieved  his  greatest  triumph, 
and  freed  Prussia  for  ever  from  the  suzerainty  of  the  Polish  crown. 
In  1666  he  concluded  a  final  treaty  of  partition  with  the  Keuburg 
family,  by  which  they  were  to  have  JiUich  and  Berg,  while  he  kepi 
Clcve,  liavensberg,  and  Mark.  On  the  extinction  of  either  family 
the  territories  were  to  pass  to  the  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
collateral  claims.  This  arrangement  becomes  of  considerable 
importance  later  on.  When  Louis  XIY.  provoked  a  war  by  his 
attack  upon  Holland  in  1672,  the  Great  Elector,  always  a  keen 
supporter  of  Protestantism,  joined  the  league  a«;ainst  France.    To 
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draw  him  away  from  the  Bhine»  Louis  induced  the  Swedes  to 
invade  Brandenburg.    Frederick  William  had  an  old  quarrel  to  fight 
out  with  Sweden.    UurrTlng  northwards  bj  forced  marches,  he  not 
only  repulsed  the  invaders  and  defeated  them  at  Fehrbellin  (June, 
1675),  but  even  drove  them  away  from  Upper  Pomerania,  whicli  had 
been  given  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  spite  of 
the  llohenzollem  claims.    This  great  acquisition,  which  would  have 
given  Brandenburg  the  desired  opening  to  the  Baltic,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep.    Louis  XIV.  insisted  that  the  Swedes  should 
not  suffer  for  their  alliance  with  him,  and   to  the  elector's  great 
disgust  he  had  to  restore  his  Pomeranian  conquests  in  1679.    To 
compensate  himself  in  some  measure  for  this  loss,  Frederick  William 
now  demanded  that  the  emperor  Leopold  should  satisfy  his  claims 
in  Silesia,  which  require  some  explanation.    In  the  first  place  there 
was   the  duchy  of  Jagemdorf  which   had   been   confiscated    by 
Ferdinand  U.  in   1623,  a  high-handed  action  which  had  been 
constantly  protested  against  by  the  Hohenzollems.    There  were 
alBO  other  claims.    In  1537  the  elector  Joachim  II.  had  concluded 
an  Erbverbruderung^  or  treaty  of  mutual  inheritance,  with  the  dukes 
of  Liegnitz.    By  this  the  dukes  of  Liegnitz  were  to  obtain  a  part 
of  the  Brandenburg  territories  if  the  electoral  line  became  extinct, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  themselves  died  out,  their  Silesian 
possessions,  Liegnitz,  Wohlau  and  Brieg,  were  to  pass  to  the  Uohen- 
zoUerns.    Ferdinand  I.,  Charles  Y.'s  brother,  maintained  that  the 
dukes  of  Liegnitz  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  treaty  without 
his  consent  as  king  of  Bohemia,  and  compelled  them  to  revoke  it. 
But  the  house  of  Brandenbui^  had  always  refused  to  recognise  this 
revocation,  and  maintained  that  the  treaty  was  perfectly  valid. 
In  1675  the  last  duke  of  Liegnitz  died,  and  the  emperor  Leopold 
at  once  took  possession  of  his  territories.    At  the  moment  Frederick 
William  was  occupied  with  the  Pomeranian  war,  but  as  80(hi  as  that 
was  concluded  he  demanded  that  the  treaty  should  be  executed  and 
that  he  should  ako  be  put  in  possession  of  Jagemdorf.    At  first  the 
court  of  Vienna  was  obstinate  in  its  refusaL    But  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Louis  XIV.  both  in  political  and  religious  matters,  as 
Illustrated  in  the  reunions  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
compelled  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  chief  German  powers, 
and  a  compromise  was  arranged  in  1 686.    By  this  Frederick  William 
renounced  his  claims  to  Jagemdorf  and  Liegnitz,  in  return  for  which 
the  emperor  ceded  to  him  the  circle  of  Schwiebus  in  Silesia  and 
guaranteed  the  HohenzoU^m  succession  in  East  Frieeland.    But 
even  this  concession  was  a  mere  sham.    At  the  very  moment  of 
ocmcluding  this  treaty  the  Austrian  ambassador  made   a  secret 
agreement  with  the  elector's  son  and  successor,  by   which   the 
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latter  pledged  himself  to  restore  Scbwiebiu  immediately  on  his 
accession. 

§  3.  The  domestic  policy  of  the  Great  Elector  was  even  more  im- 
portant than  his  foreign  relations.  Be  succeeded,  not  to  a  single 
united  state,  but  to  a  number  of  provinces,  separated  fhftn  each  other 
geographically  as  well  as  by  laws  and  customs,  and  having  little  in 
conunon  with  each  other  except  their  Gennan  name  and  language 
and  subjection  to  the  same  ruler.  A  Prussian  could  hold  no  office 
in  Brandenburg,  nor  a  Bradenburger  in  Gleve:  each  province 
excluded  all  but  native  troops.  In  Brandenburg  the  soldiers  had 
to  take  an  oath  to  the  emperor  as  well  as  to'  the  margrave,  and  in 
Prussia  the  estates  could  at  first  appeal  to  the  king  of  Poland,  and 
even  when  that  connexion  was  broken  off  they  were  more  than  once 
inclined  to  restore  it.  In  each  province  there  were  recognised 
assemblies  of  estates,  intent  only  on  provincial  objects,  and  on 
maintaining  their  independence  by  checking  the  central  power. 
The  elector's  revenue  came  partly  horn  his  own  domains  and  partly 
from  taxes  which  were  granted  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  country  was  discouraging.  The  peasantry 
were  crushed  in  serfdom  to  the  nobles  and  the  fields  had  been  laid 
waste  during  the  war.  Owing  to  the  same  causes,  trade  and 
manufactures  had  perished  in  the  towns,  and  the  schoob  and 
universities  were  deserted.  There  was  perhaps  more  than  one  way 
in  which  material  prosperity  might  be  restored  and  some  amount  of 
nnity  given  to  the  jarring  interests  of  classes  and  provinces.  Bat 
there  was  one  way  which  was  imdoubtedly  quicker  and  surer  than 
any  other,  and  which  could  alone  commend  itself  to  a  ruler  in  the 
17th  century.  This  was  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central 
power,  which  should  govern  not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  the  general 
good,  and  this,  the  foundation  of  a  paternal  despotism  in  the  best 
and  only  true  sense,  was  the  object  which  Frederick  William  set 
before  himself.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  certain  that  the  time  and  the  circumstances  were 
unsuited  for  it. 

His  first  act  was  the  formation  of  a  standing  army,  which  gained 
him  respect  abroad  and  made  him  irresistible  at  home.  For  its 
support  he  induced  the  towns,  not  without  difficulty,  to  grant  him  a 
permanent  excise,  which  was  a  valuable  addition  to  his  revenue. 
The  estates  or  Landsidnde,  the  strongholds  of  provincialism, 
gradually  lost  most  of  their  powers.  The  nobles  were  deprived  of 
their  political  independence,  though  allowed  to  retain  their  mastery 
over  the  peasants,  and  were  induced  to  look  for  honour  and  promotion 
in  the  service  of  the  elector.  Thus  was  created  an  absolute  rule 
which   represented  and  formed  the  imity  of  the  state,  and  this 
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power  was  uniformly  exercised,  not  for  selfish  objects,  but  for  the 
real  welfare  of  the  subjects.  Agriculture  and  commerce  were 
fostered  in  every  way  and  speedily  recovered  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war.  Marshes  were  drained,  and  under  the  elector's  own 
supervision  a  canal,  which  bears  his  name,  was  cut  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder.  To  repair  the  losses  in  population  foreigners 
were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  country,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  brought  nearly  20,000  industrious  Huguenots 
into  the  elector's  territories. 

S  4.  Frederick  WUliam's  successor,  Frederick  L  (1688-1713)  is 
noteworthy  chiefly  because  he  obtained  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia. 
This  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1700  by  the  emperor  Leopold, 
who  was  anxious  to  obtain  allies  for  the  approaching  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  Before  this  Frederick  had  had  to  keep  his 
promise  about  restoring  Schwiebus,  but  he  inY)tested  that  he  had 
been  deceived  in  the  matter,  and  that  therefore  the  renunciation 
of  the  Silesian  territories  was  invalid  and  null.  In  domestic 
government  the  king  departed  from  the  traditionA  of  his  predecessor. 
Anxiety  to  support  his  new  dignity  led  him  to  maintain  a  magni- 
ficent and  expensive  court,  and  this  produced  confusion  and  loss 
in  the  finances.  Prussian  troops  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  great  war,  but  without  much  advantage  to  their  own 
country.  In  one  way  perhaps  Frederick's  reign  was  productive  of 
good.  It  brought  Prussia  more  into  contact  with  Eiuope  and 
contemporary  civilisation  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  king 
himself,  and  still  more  his  wife  Sophia  Charlotte,  the  sister  of 
George  I.  of  England,  were  disposed  to  encourage  learning  and 
literatiu'e.  The  university  of  Halle  was  founded,  and  Leibnitz 
and  other  distinguished  men  were  well  received  at  the  Prussian 
court. 

§  5.  The  work  of  tha  Great  Elector  was  carried  on  and  to  some 
extent  completed  by  his  grandson,  Frederick  William  L,  whose 
eccentricities,  which  almost  amounted  to  madness,  have  won  for 
him  a  name  in  history  which  he  really  deserved  on  other  grounds. 
His  firet  act  on  his  aoceasion  was  to  dismiss  the  numerous  court 
ofiiciala  of  his  father  and  to  establish  the  strictest  economy  both 
in  his  own  household  and  in  the  public  administration.  His  chief 
attention  throughout  his  reign  was  given  to  military  affairs,  to 
the  formation  and  training  of  a  large  standing  army.  Rejecting 
the  schemes  of  a  militia  cr  of  compulsory  service  for  all,  ho 
arranged  that  each  district  should  furnish  a  oertain  quota  of 
soldiers,  who  were  to  be  enlisted  by  force  if  necessary.  Artisans, 
tradespeople,  and  citizens  generally,  were  exempted.  In  this  way 
rather  more  than  half  of  the  army  was.  raised.    The  rest  wa« 
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supplied  by  yoluntary  enlistment,   which  was  carried  on  with 
great  vigour  in  every  part   of  Europe.     At  his  accession   the 
numhers  of  the  army  were  38,459,  in  the  year  of  hia  death  they 
were  83,436.    Among  these  troops  the  most  careful  discipline 
was  m^tained.     The  articles  of  war  which  had  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Great  Elector  were  ro-issued,  but  the  punishments  were 
made  more  severe.    The  syatem  of  drill,  which  became  the  model 
for  Europe,  was  due  chiefly  to  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Dessan,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  iron  ramrod.    Before  this  time,  in  Prussia,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  the  chief  officers  had  the  appointment  to  inferior 
places.     Frederick  William  reserved  all  appointments  whatever  to 
himself,  and  was  careful  to  make  them  depend  on  merit  alone. 
NEvery  regiment  was  inspected  at  least  once  a  year  by  the  kmg 
in  person,  and  an  officer's  chance  of  promotion  depended  very  much 
on  the  impression  which  his  men  made.    The  king  himself  had  a 
special    regiment    of   guards    at  Potsdam,    which   it    waa   hia 
mania  to  fill  ^ith  the  tallest  men  possible.    The  absurd  lengths 
to  which  he  carried  this  fad  not  only  brought  considerable  ridicule 
upon  him,  but  involved  him  in  expenses  which  he  would  never 
have  sancti<«ed  for  any  other  object,  and  also  gave  rise  to  un- 
pleasant quarrels  with  foreign  states,  whose  territories  were  often 
treated  with  scant  respect  by  zealous  Prussian  recruiting-sergeante. 
With  regard  to  the  army,  Frederick  William  merely  improved 
and  developed  the  old  established  levies  of  the  feudal  times.  The 
officers  were  in  almost  all  cases  nobles,  while  the  common  soldiers 
were  their  natural  subjects,  the  peasants.    But  his  civil  adminis- 
tration was  wholly  alien  to  feudalism.    The  officials  were  mostly 
chosen  from  the  burgher  class  and  acted  solely  as  the  instruments 
of  the  crown.    In  1722  the  system  was  fully  drawn  up  and  put 
into  working  the  next  year.     The  old  administrative  colleges  were 
abolished  and  their  place  taken  by  a  single  ''  general  directory." 
This  was  appointed  to  superintend   every  conceivable  branch  of 
the  administration.    It  had  subordinate  chambers  in  the  provinces, 
and  the  councils  of  each  circle,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  noUes, 
were  placed  under  its  controL    Thus  a  centralised  govenoment 
was  established  such  as  no  country  in  Europe  had  yet  experienced. 
Ko  detail  was  too  insignificant  for  the  king's  paternal  care  and 
attention.     He  compelled  people  to  build  houses  both  in  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  where  many  of  the  streets  owe  their  origin  to  hue 
In  order  to  encourage  domestic  manufiEu^ures  he  imposed  severe 
penalties  on  all  who  wore  or  used  foreign  productions,  and  this, 
unlike  most  sumptuary  laws,  was  successfuL    The  clothing  of  the 
army  provided  a  stable  market  for  the  Prussian  wool,  which  had 
hitherto  been   made  up  in  England.    To  agriculture  the  king 
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paid  special  attention.  By  improving  the  management  of  tbe 
royal  domains  he  obtained  a  great  increase  of  revenue,  and  hii 
economic  habits  enabled  him  always  to  have  a  reserve  fund  at 
his  command.  In  the  last  reign  a  £unine  had  desolated  Lithuania, 
he  re-peopled  it  with  foreign  emigrants.  The  Lutheran  peasants 
of  Salzburg,  being  persecuted  by  their  bishop,  were  offered  a  refuge 
by  the  Prussian  king,  and  more  than  17,000  of  them  were  trans- 
ferred at  his  expense  to  their  new  home.  In  religious  matters 
Frederick  WiUiam  was  tolerant  of  every  form  of  belief  except  Soman 
Catholicism  and  scepticism.  He  himself  attended  the  Calvinist 
service  in  the  morning  and  the  Lutheran  in  the  afternoon.  In  fact, 
though  he  remained  nominally  a  Calvinist,  he  had  the  greatest 
repugnance  to  the  fundamental  tenet  of  predestination.  For  learning 
he  displayed  a  contempt  which  is  to  be  explained  by  a  conscious' 
ness  of  his  own  deficiency  in  that  respect.  The  scientific  society 
which  had  been  founded  by  his  fother,  received  from  him  as  president 
one  Qundling,  a  man  of  considerable  attainments  but  worthless 
character,  whose  recommendation  to  the  king  was  his  admirable 
qualities  as  a  court  buffoon  and  laughing-stock.  On  the  whole, 
while  it  is  as  difficult  to  admire  Frederick  William's  administration 
as  his  character,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Prussia  owes  to 
him  no  inconsiderable  debt. 

In  foreign  politics  Frederick  William  plays  a  much  less  distin- 
guished part  than  either  of  his  two  inomediate  predecessor!^  It 
has  often  been  said  that  he  was  so  attached  to  his  machine-like 
troops  that  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  them  on  the  battle-field. 
But  the  real  explanation  ia  that  he  had  absolutely  no  capacity 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  it. 
His  great  anxiety  was  to  make  Prussia  perfectly  independent, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  risking  this  independence  by  engaging  in 
European  complications,  in  which  more  capable  and  designing 
powers  might  use  him  as  a  tool.  The  Great  Elector  had  made  it 
a  cardinal  point  of  his  policy  to  take  part  in  all  great  affairs,  so 
as  to  make  the  influence  of  Prussia  felt  and  respected.  His 
grandson  pursued  an  exactly  opposite  plan,  and  in  all  negotiations 
tried  to  avoid  committing  himself  to  definite  obligations.  There 
was  only  one  war  in  which  he  took  part  as  a  principal,  that 
against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  This  gave  him  his  one  great 
territorial  acquisition,  the  town  of  Stettin  and  the  adjacent  district, 
which  opened  the  Baltic  to  Brandenburg.  Before  this  the  treaty 
of  Utredit  had  handed  over  Spanish  Gklderland  to  Prussia. 

After  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  Sweden  in  1720,  Frederick 
William  adopted  a  neutral  policy,  and  his  troops  were  never 
employed  again  except  as  auxiliaries.  We  can  trace  several  motives 
16 
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which  helped  to  direct  his  actions.  He  was  anxious  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power,  as  the  best  security  of  Prussian  independence. 
At  the  same  time  he  inherited  the  old  UohenzoUem  loyalty  to 
the  empire,  and  was  eager  to  perform  his  obligations  as  a  Qeiman 
prince.  If  the  Austrian  government  had  acted  with  any  prudence 
or  foresight,  Prussia  might  have  been  made  a  devoted  ally  instead 
of  becoming  an  enemy  and  a  rivaL  One  of  the  most  important 
points  in  Frederick  William^s  reign  was  his  gradual  and  involuntary 
estrangement  from  the  emperor.  His  peaceful  tendencies  never 
made  him  lose  sight  of  that  territorial  aggrandisement  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  Prussian  history.  The 
question  about  JUlich  and  Berg  was  rapidly  coming  to  a  head. 
The  last  male  of  the  house  of  Neuburg  was  the  elector  palatine, 
Charles  Philip,  and  on  his  death  the  two  duchies  were  to  fidl  to 
Brandenburg  by  the  treaty  of  1666.  But  the  elector  palatine  was 
anxious  to  break  the  treaty  and  to  leave  his  territories  undivided 
to  the  collateral  branch  of  Sulzbach.  Frederick  William  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  guarantees  for  what  he  considered  his  unquestion- 
able rights.  But  the  l^al  question  was  complicated  by  religious 
differences.  Dusseldorf,  the  capital  of  Jiilich,  was  regarded  as  a 
border  fortress  of  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  Catholic  powers 
were  averse  to  allowing  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
powerful  Protestant  prince  in  Gtermany.  This  explains  the  reluo- 
tance  of  the  emperor  to  comply  with  the  king  of  Prussia's  wishes 
on  this  subject. 

In  1725  came  the  first  great  crisis  in  European  relations,  caused 
by  the  activity  of  Ripperda  and  the  alliance  of  Vienna  between 
Spain  and  Austria.  In  a  personal  interview  with  George  I.  and 
Townshend,  Frederick  William  was  convinced  that  the  balance  o^ 
power  was  in  danger,  and  the  promise  that  England  would  support 
his  claims  on  Jiilich  and  Berg  induced  him  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Hanover  with  France  and  England.  But  no  sooner  had  he  taken 
this  decisive  step  than  he  repented  of  it.  He  felt  that  if  war  arose 
his  territories  would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  He  saw  that  the 
maritime  powers  aimed  chiefly  at  the  suppression  of  the  Ostend 
Company  and  of  Spanish  commerce,  matters  in  which  he  had 
no  interest  whatever.  The  characteristic  doubt  arose  in  his  mind, 
whether  England,  presiuning  on  family  connexions,  was  not  using 
him  as  an  instrument  for  its  own  derigns.  While  he  was 
thus  hesitating,  matters  were  decided  by  the  arrival  of  an 
Austrian  envoy.  Count  Scckendorf,  with  whom  he  had  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Seckendorf,  who  had  been  sent  for  that  express 
purpose,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  king  from  the  league  of  Hanover* 
By  the  treaty  of  Wusterhausen  (Oct.  12,  1726),   the  emperor 
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pledged  himself  to  do  what  he  could  to  induce  the  elector  palatine 
to  recognise  the  Prussian  claims  to  Jiilich  and  Berg,  and  Frederick 
William  accepted  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  promised  to  assist 
Charles  YL  if  his  Qerman  territories  were  attacked.  If  Prussia 
could  have  been  induced  to  throw  itself  altogether  on  the  Austrian 
side,  the  emperor  would  probably  have  prosecuted  the  war.  But  as 
this  was  impossible,  Charles  YI.  had  to  content  himself  with  what 
he  had  gained,  and  in  1727  he  threw  over  Spain,  and  signed  a  pre- 
liminary treaty  with  the  allien.  Meanwhile  Seckendorf  continued 
his  activity  at  Berlin,  and  in  December,  1728,  a  secret  treaty  was 
arranged  which  was  a  more  definite  confirmation  of  the  terms  of 
Wusterhausen.  Frederick  William  promised  10,000  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  emperor's  German  territories,  and  again  guaranteed  the 
Pragmatic  Scjiction,  stipulating  only  that  the  archduchess  must 
marry  a  German  and  not  a  Spaniard  or  any  other  foreigner.  For  the 
next  few  years  the  policy  of  Prussia  was  really  dictated  from  Yienna. 
The  kii^s  most  trusted  minister,  Grumbkow,  was  in  receipt  of  an 
Austrian  pension,  and  he  and  Seckendorf  played  into  each  other's 
hands.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  intrigue  carried,  that  they  gained 
over  the  Prussian  minister  in  London  and  induced  him  to  send  garbled 
reports,  so  as  to  increase  the  king's  alienation  from  England. 

§  6.  These  years  are  the  darkest  period  of  Frederick  William's 
reign.  His  Austrian  connexion  and  the  influence  of  Grumbkow  and 
Se^endorf  involved  him  in  quarrels  with  his  own  fiimily  which 
became  the  chitf  subject  of  contemporary  gossip,  and  have  therefore 
become  most  conspicnous  in  later  records.  Frederick  William  was 
closely  oonnecti-d  with  the  house  of  Hanover.  His  mother  was  a 
sister  and  his  wife  a  daughter  of  George  L,  and  the  latter,  Sophia 
Dorothea,  was  extremely  anxious  to  continue  the  coimexion  by 
marrying  her  eldest  daughter  to  George  II.*s  son,  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  her  own  eldest  son,  the  crown  prince  Frederick,  to 
the  English  princess  Amelia.  This  double  marriage  was  at  first 
acceptable  to  Frederick  WiUiam,  and  negotiations  went  on  about  it 
for  a  long  time. 

But  the  close  alliance  with  Austria  involved  a  separation  from 
England,  especially  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Seville  in 
1729.  There  were  also  other  grounds  of  quarrel,  in  the  measures 
taken  by  Hanover  to  put  a  stop  to  Prussian  enlistments,  in  the  dis- 
putes about  the  property  left  by  Geonire  L's  wife,  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction expressed  in  Hanover  at  the  Prussian  claims  to  succeed 
in  East  Friesland.  It  was  just  at  an  \mfortunate  juncture  that  Sir 
Charles  Hotham  arrived  in  Berlin  with  formal  proposals  about  the 
double  marriage  (1730).  Frederick  William  was  willing  enough  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  the  Prince  of  Wale8«  but  he  was  determined 
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not  to  allow  family  alUanoea  to  influence  his  policy,  and  therefore 
rofufled  to  make  any  agreement  about  the  marriage  of  the  crown 
prince.  The  English  government,  whose  object  was  naturally  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Prussia,  would  not  agree  to  one  marriage 
without  the  other.  As  a  last  resource  Hotham  disclosed  the  relations 
between  Grumbkow  and  the  envoy  in  London,  Keichenbach,  which 
had  been  recently  discovered.  But  this  step  had  a  wholly  unexpected 
result.  Instead  of  resenting  Grumbkow's  treachery,  the  king  fell 
into  a  violent  n^  at  the  interference  of  a  foreign  government 
between  himself  and  his  ministers.  Hotham  was  dismissed  with 
insult,  and  though  apology  was  made  for  this,  the  negotiation  was 
altogether  broken  ofi. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  Sophia  Dorothea,  a  woman  of  scarcely 
inferior  obstinacy  to  her  husband.  She  clung  resolutely  to  the 
hope  of  the  English  alliance,  and  induced  both  her  son  and  daughter 
to  promise  that  they  would  never  make  other  marriages  than  those 
which  had  been  proposed.  Frederick  William,  a  despot  to  the  core, 
was  thrown  into  an  ungovernable  fury  by  this  opposition  in  his  own 
family.  He  had  already  grounds  of  displeasure  with  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  developed  a  character  and  habits  very  different  from  his 
father's,  and  who  preferred  effeminate  pursuits  like  literature  and 
music  to  drilling  and  hunting.  The  king  did  not  hesitate  to  vent 
his  rage  in  acts  of  brutal  ferocity  and  violence.  Not  only  Frederick 
but  also  Wilhelmina  could  hardly  venture  into  their  father's 
presence  without  the  certainty  of  blows  and  insults.  On  one  occasion 
Frederick  William  took  his  son  with  him  to  a  great  review  lield  al 
Mtlhlberg  by  Augustus  of  Saxony  and  Poland,  and  there  publicly 
flogged  him  and  taunted  him  with  cowardice  for  his  submission. 
This  last  indignity  was  too  much  for  the  high  spirited  prince,  who 
determined  to  escape  from  a  life  that  was  no  longer  tolerable.  His 
plans  were  concerted  with  a  favourite  companion.  Lieutenant  von 
Katte.  Advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  king's  journey  into  Upper 
Germany  to  escape  from  the  Bhine  country  into  Holland.  Every* 
thing  was  prepared  to  make  the  attempt  from  Steinf^irt,  near 
Mannheim,  but  the  project  was  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  those 
who  had  been  appointed  to  watch  the  prince.  Frederick  William 
was  almost  driven  out  of  his  mind  by  this  last  instance  of  insubordin- 
ation. He  was  convinced  that  his  son  was  concerned  in  a  secret 
plot  against  his  crown  and  possibly  his  life,  and  he  determined  to 
have  him  tried  as  an  officer  guilty  of  desertion.  Frederick  was  sent 
back  into  Prussia  and  closely  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Ofistrin. 

His  accomplice.  Yon  Katte,  was  also  arrested  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  But  the  king,  enraged  at  the  clemency 
of  the  sentence,  ordered  that  he  should  be  executed  before  his  son's 
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winclows.  Meanwhile  the  court-martial  which  sat  on  the  crown- 
prince  sentenced  him  to  death  for  desertion.  Great  fiears  were 
entertained  that  the  king  might  play  the  part  of  Brutiis,  and 
nuraerous  princes,  including  the  emperor  himself  intervened  on 
behalf  of  the  prince.  At  last  he  was  induced  to  relent,  but  it 
was  a  year  before  he  would  see  his  son  again,  and  even  after  a 
partial  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  it  leqidred  a  great  deal  of 
self-control  and  no  small  amount  of  hypocrisy  on  Frederick's  part 
to  avoid  an  outbreak  of  the  quarreL  All  prospect  of  the  English 
alliance  was  of  course  at  an  end,  especially  as  the  king  suspected  the 
English  minister  of  encoun^^g  insubordination  in  his  family.  In 
spite  of  the  anger  of  the  queen,  Wilhelmina  was  mairied  to  a  junior 
Hohenzollem,  Frederick  of  Baireuth,  while  a  wife  was  found  for  the 
crown  prince  in  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Brunswick*Bevem,  who  was  a 
niece  of  Charles  YI-'s  wife.  This  marriage,  which  strengthened  the 
connexion  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  was  settled  in  1732  and 
solemnised  in  the  next  year.  The  crown  prince  now  obtained  a 
separate  establishment  at  Kheinsberg,  where  he  was  able  to  carry 
out  his  own  scheme  of  life  without  coming  into  collision  with  the 
iron  will  of  his  father. 

§  7.  In  1733  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  kindled  the  war  of  the  FoUsh 
succession,  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  PrussiAy 
especially  as  it  broke  off  the  close  alliance  that  had  existed  for  the 
last  eight  years  with  Austria.  Frederick  William  had  considerable 
interest  in  the  Polish  question,  and  was  especially  anxious  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  the  late  king's  son,  Augustus  III.,  as  the  union  of 
Saxony  and  Poland  was  disadvantageous  to  Prussia.  He  himself 
was  not  averse  to  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  but  as  this 
was  distasteful  to  both  Austria  and  Russia,  he  accepted  the  treaty 
of  LSwenwolde  (Dec.  1732)  which  aimed  at  procuring  the  crown  for 
Emanuel  of  Portugal  Events  speedily  made  this  arrangement 
impossible,  and  before  long  Charles  YL  was  induced  by  hostility  to 
France  and  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  opponent  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Augustus.  This  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  Prussian  king,  but  the  French  invasion  of  the 
empire  kept  him  firm  to  his  alliance,  and  on  condition  that  his 
claims  on  Berg  should  be  again  confirmed,  he  offered  to  send 
30,000  troops  to  act  on  the  Khine.  To  his  intense  surprise  the 
offer  was  rejected.  Still  he  loyally  sent  the  10,000  men  that  had 
been  arranged  for  in  1728,  and  himself  with  his  son  joined  Prince 
Eugene  in  the  fruitless  campaign  of  1734.  In  the  next  year  Charles 
VI.  made  a  peace  which  in  two  points  ran  exactly  counter  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Prussian  kii^.  The  integrity  of  the  empire  was 
sacrificed  by  the  cession  of  Lorraine,  and   the  elector  of  Saxony 
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was  acknowledged  as  king  of  Poland.  To  make  maitera  worse,  the 
preliminaries  of  the  treaty  were  not  communicated  to  Frederick 
William,  and  he  had  to  loAm  them  independently.  The  Viemkese 
government  actually  went  so  for  as  to  blame  the  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  troops  in  the  late  campaign.  To  these  slights  was  added 
a  growing  coolness  on  the  subject  of  JiLlich  and  Bei^  The  emperor 
was  now  allied  with  France,  and  France  had  always  supported 
the  wishes  of  the  elector  palatine.  It  became  evident  that  the 
numerous  pledges  on  the  emperor's  part  were  entirely  worthless, 
and  that  the  Prussian  rights  would  be  little  regarded  in  compariaon 
with  the  possibility  of  inducing  the  elector  palatine  to  accept  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  Frederick  William  s  natural  irritation  was 
increased  by  the  thought  that  he  had  been  a  dupe  all  along,  that 
Austria  had  always  regarded  Prussia  as  an  inferior  vassal  state 
instead  of  an  independent  ally,  and  that  in  his  blind  adherence 
to  a  humiliating  connexion  he  had  involvid  himself  in  all  the 
miseries  of  a  family  quarreL  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  that  he  one  day  pointed  to  his  8on  with  the  prophetic 
words :  ^  There  stands  one  who  will  avenge  me.** 

A  last  attempt  was  made  to  induce  the  emperor  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Turkish  war  Pnissian 
assistance  was  offered  on  condition  that  the  treaty  of  1728  should 
be  confirmed,  but  the  offer  was  refused.  In  fact,  Charles  VL,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  practically  decided  to  take  the  opposite  side,  and 
early  in  1739  he  concluded  his  arrangement  with  France,  by  which 
provisional  occupation  of  the  disputed  territories  was  secured  for 
two  years  to  the  prince  of  Sulzbach.  Repeated  disappointments 
induced  Frederick  William  to  depart  altogether  from  his  previous 
policy  and  to  open  direct  negotiations  with  France,  the  power  to 
which  he  had  hitherto  displayed  a  patriotic  antipathy.  Fleury  was 
always  willing  to  have  two  alternatives  to  choose  between,  and  he 
ofiered  to  secure  to  Prussia  part  of  the  duchies  when  they  became 
vacant.  This  was  accepted  by  the  king,  on  the  ground  that  a  part 
was  better  than  nothing,  and  a  secret  treaty  was  arranged  at  the 
Hague  to  this  effect.  Frederick  William  would  have  been  placed  in 
a  very  difiQcult  i)06ition  if  the  question  had  come  up  for  solution 
in  his  lifetime  and  he  had  found  himself  in  open  hostility  to  the 
emperor.  But  the  elector  palatine  survived  him,  and  he  escaped 
the  turmoil  and  confusion  that  followed  on  his  death  (bl  May, 
l740).  The  crown  of  Prussia  passed  to  his  son,  a  far  abler,  far 
more  cultivated,  and  at  the  same  time  a  far  less  honest  prince,  who 
had  early  been  trained  not  only  to  endure  hardship  but  also  to 
practise  deceit,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  lessons 
was  the  more  useful  to  him. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE  WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION. 

L  Maritihb  War  between  Erolakd  and  Spain. — $  1.  Mercantile 
rivalry ;  the  right  of  search  aud  Jenkins'  ear ;  outbreak  of  war ;  fall 
of  Walpole.  11.  The  First  Silesian  War.— §  2.  Accession  and 
attitude  of  Frederick  the  Great.  §  8.  Question  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession; Maria  Theresa;  other  claimants.  §  4.  Attitude  of  the 
European  powers;  Prussian  invasion  of  Silesia;  battle  of  Mollwitz. 
{  5.  Prospects  of  the  imperial  election;  attitude  of  France;  Belleisle's 
schemes;  Prussia  joins  France.  §  6.  Critical  position  of  Maria 
Theresa ;  conduct  of  the  Hungarians ;  convention  of  Klein  Schnellen- 
dorf.  ^  §  7..  French  and  Bavarians  take  Prague ;  Frederick  breaks  the 
convention ;  election  of  Charles  VII.  §  8.  Frederick's  Moravian  cam- 
paign. 1742;  its  failure;  negotiations;  battle  of  Chotusitz;  treaties 
of  Berlin  and  Dresden.  III.  Period  of  Prubbian  Neutrautt. — 
§  9.  War  in  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  1742.  §  10.  Affairs  in  Italy; 
attitude  of  Sardinia;  Italian  campaign  of  1742.  §  11.  Death  of 
Fieury;  the  French  miuistry;  position  of  Maria  Theresa.  {  12. 
Campaign  of  1743  in  Bavaria,  Western  Germany,  and  Italy ;  treaty  of 
Worms;  treaty  of  Fontainebleau.  §  13.  Campaign  of  1744  in  the 
Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine.  IV.  The  Second  Silesian  War. — 
S  14.  Frederick's  attitude  while  neutral ;  his  negotiations  with  France ; 
he  resumes  the  war.  §  15.  Maria  Theresa  determines  to  recover 
Silesia ;  the  Prussians  in  Bohemia ;  the  Austrians  retreat  from  the 
Rhine;  Frederick  driven  from  Bohemia;  Charles  VII.  recovers  Bavaria; 
Italian  campaign  of  1744.  §  16.  Death  of  Charles  VII. ;  Maiimilian 
Joseph  concludes  the  treaty  of  Fiissen ;  attitude  of  Saxony.  {  17. 
Campaign  of  1745  in  the  Netherlands;  battle  of  Fontenoy;  Austrian 
invasion  of  Silesia ;  battle  of  Hohenfriedberg ;  convention  of  Hanover 
between  England  and  l^ussia ;  election  dt  Francis  I.  to  the  empire. 
§  IB.  Battle  of  Soor ;  winter  campaign ;  PruMian  conquest  of  Saxony ; 
the  treaty  of  Dresden ;  end  of  Second  Silesian  war.  V.  Conclusion 
OF  the  War. — §  19.  Italian  campaign  of  1745.  §  20.  IVArgenson's 
scheme  for  the  settlement  of  Italy  ;  its  import  and  its  failure.  §  21 
Italian  campaign  of  1746 ;  accession  of  Feidinand  VI.  of  Spain.  §  22. 
Campaign  of  1746  in  the  Netherlands ;  invasions  of  France ;  negoti- 
ations at  Breda.  §  23.  French  invasion  of  Holland ;  William  IV. 
becomes  Stadtholder ;  failure  of  the  siege  of  Genoa ;  French  repulsed 
from  Italy ;  negotiations  at  Alx-la-Chapelle.  §  24.  Campaign  of 
1748;  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  results  of  the  war.     VI.  Russia  and 
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THE  Northern  States. — }  25.  Reign  of  Anne ;  reTolntions  in 
in  1740  and  1741 ;  accession  of  Elizabeth.  {  26.  Foreign  policy  of 
Russia;  war  with  Sweden;  conquest  of  Finland;  treaty  of  Abo; 
Swedish  affairs.  §  27.  Alienation  of  Russia  from  Prussia;  alliaaoe 
with  Austria. 

I.  MABmMB  War  between  England  and  Spain. 

§  1.  In  the  fifth  decade  of  the  18th  century  a  period  of  open  war 
succeeded  to  the  confused  diplomacy  which  had  occupied  Europe 
since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  occasion  of  this  war  was  the 
disputed  succession  to  the  last  male  of  the  Hapsbui^  line  in 
Austria,  just  as  the  former  great  war  had  followed  the  death  of  the 
last  male  of  the  Spanish  Hapshurgs.  But  before  this  occasion 
arose,  a  smaller  conflict  had  broken  out  between  England  and 
Spain,  which  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation,  England  was 
still  governed  by  Walpole,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  Whig 
ministry  for  twenty  years,  and  who  had  made  it  one  of  his  chief  ob- 
jects to  keep  the  country  at  peace.  There  were  two  grand  motives 
for  his  peace  policy :  to  idlow  the  country  to  recover  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Succession  war,  and  to  deprive  the  Jacobites  of 
the  support  of  foreign  powers.  But  powerful  as  the  minister  was, 
he  was  unable  to  continue  this  policy  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
desire  among  the  people  to  avenge  the  insults  offered  by  Spain  to  the 
maritime  power  of  England.  Spain  was  still  ruled  nominally  by 
Philip  v.,  but  really  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  the 
**  termagant  **  as  Carlyle  calls  her,  who  had  kept  Europe  embroiled 
by  her  constant  efforts  to  obtain  Italian  principalities  for  her 
children.  Besides  the  dynastic  ambition  of  the  queen,  Spanish  policy 
was  directed  to  another  object,  the  revival  of  that  naval  and 
commercial  prosperity  which  the  country  had  not  enjoyed  since  the 
reign  of  Philip  n.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  was  the  irritat- 
ing claim  advanced  by  England  to  absolute  supremacy  by  sea. 
Common  jealousy  of  England  was  powerful  enough  to  terminate  the 
ill-feeling  between  France  and  Spain  which  had  been  arooaed 
during  the  regency  of  Orleans,  and  in  1733  a  Family  Compact  was 
concluded  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by 
which  they  undertook  to  support  each  other  in  attacking  the  naval 
supremacy  of  England.^  llie  treaty  was  kept  so  carefully  secret 
that  no  hint  of  it  reached  the  Knglish  ministers,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  bolder  measures  in  the 
maintenance  of  what  they  considered  their  imdoubted  rights. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  given  England  the  right  of  importing 
negroes  into  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  had  restricted  the  general 
trade  to  the  sending  once  a  year  of  a  single  ship  of  600  tons  burden, 
lliis  restriction  had  been  evaded  by  the  rise  of  a  system  of  smuggling 
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on  the  part  of  the  English  traders  which  was  the  chief  grievance  of 
which  Spain  complained.  To  put  a  stop  to  it  the  Spaniards  rigidly 
exercised  their  right  of  search,  often  seizing  British  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  and  treating  the  crews  with  unjustifiable  brutality. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  ill-feeling  between  the  two  nations, 
which  was  increased  by  other  colonial  disputes  about  the  right  of 
gathering  logwood  in  Campeachy  Bay  and  about  the  frontiers  of 
Florida.  Stories  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  Spanish  sailors 
reached  England,  where  they  roused  a  tempest  of  popular  indigna* 
tion  which  was  encouraged  by  the  opposition  in  order  to  discredit 
Walpole.  The  most  famous  of  these  stories  was  that  of  Jenkins,  an 
English  captain,  who  maintained  that  he  had  been  tortured  and  his 
ears  cut  off  by  a  Spanish  guarda  cotia.  The  truth  oi  this  statement 
has  never  bead  established,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  people 
to  a  furious  demand  for  reprisals.  Walpole  was  forced  against  his  will 
to  declare  war  in  October,  1739.  The  hostilities  which  followed 
were  insignificant.  During  the  long  peace  the  naval  organisation 
of  England  had  fallen  into  disorder,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
impeded  by  party  jealousies.  Admiral  Yemen  captured  Porto 
Belb  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  opposition.  Anson  plundered 
Paita,  and  with  the  Centurion  made  his  £Eunous  voyage  round  the 
world.  These  were  the  only  successes.  An  attack  upon  Carthi^ena 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  war  was  soon  swallowed  up  in 
the  general  European  conflict.  Its  chief  importance  lies  in  the 
&ct  that  it  helped  to  direct  English  policy  in  the  Austrian 
question,  and  that  it  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Walpole,  who 
retired  from  the  ministry  in  January,  1742. 

II.  The  Fibst  Silesian  Was. 

S  2.  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  died  on  the  31st  of  May,  1740, 
a  year  that  was  also  fatal  to  Pope  Clement  XIL,  the  Emperor 
Charles  YI.,  and  the  Czarina  Anue  of  Russia.  Great  expectations 
had  been  formed  of  the  young  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  II.,  who 
succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  28.  For  the  last  few  years  he 
had  lived  in  retirement  at  Rheinsberg,  apparently  absorbed  in 
literary  pursuits  and  in  correspondence  with  Yoltaire  and  other 
French  men  of  letters.  Men  built  Utopian  anticipations  upon  the 
prospect  of  seeing  a  phUoaopher  ascend  a  throne.  Uis  previous 
life,  and  above  all,  his  famous  quarrel  with  his  father,  led  men  to 
expect  a  complete  reversal  of  the  existing  system  of  Grovemment 
But  events  proved  the  falsity  of  these  hopes.  Frederick  was 
perhaps  the  only  man  in  Europe  who  could  fully  appreciate  the 
merits  of  hid  father's  system,  which  he  determined  strictly  to 
16^ 
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uphold,  while  removing  the  excesses  that  had  excited  derision, 
Tlie  army  was  actually  increased,  but  the  costly  regiment  of  giants 
at  Potsdam  was  aboUdied.  Economy  was  still  made  a  paramouDt 
object  in  both  the  court  and  the  public  administration,  though  the 
former  w^s  somewhat  extended  and  improved.  Ministers  were 
retained  in  their  offices,  and  the  friends  of  the  crown  prince  found 
that  merit  rather  than  past  services  could  gain  favour  from  the 
king.  From  the  first  Frederick  maintained  that  absolute  supremacy 
over  every  department  which  had  been  the  most  striking 
characteristic  of  his  fathei^s  system.  The  ooanges  that  were  made 
were  only  superficial,  althou|^  they  clesrly  illustrate  the  diffonence 
in  character  between  Frederick  and  his  father.  Perfect  liberty  was 
allowed  to  the  press,  torture  was  abolished  except  in  a  few  carefully 
specified  cases,  and  complete  toleration  was  assured  to  all  religious 
beliefs  so  long  as  their  holders  behaved  as  good  subjects  and 
abstained  from  proselytism.  In  foreign  politics  the  first  four 
months  of  Frederick's  reign  are  important  only  as  proving  hts 
determination  to  use  for  ambitious  purposes  the  forces  collected  by 
his  father.  His  first  object  was  naturally  the  enforcement  of  those 
claims  upon  Jiilich  and  Berg  which  had  absorbed  Frederick  Wiliiain*s 
attention.  The  Elector  Palatine  was  now  eighty  years  old,  so  that 
the  succession  question  must  come  up  for  dtrcision  before  long.  It 
was  with  this  in  view  that  Frederick  started  to  travel  through  bis 
western  territories  and  paid  the  famous  visit  to  Strasburg.  The 
only  result  of  the  journey  was  a  growing  conviction  that  nothing 
but  opposition  was  to  be  expected  from  Vienna,  and  this  was 
strengthened  by  the  emperor's  attitude  in  a  dispute  between  the 
king  and  the  bishop  of  Li^e.  In  this  Frederick  convinced  Europe 
of  his  determination  to  maintain  his  rights  at  all  hazards,  and  the 
threat  of  invasion  forced  the  bishop  to  fnircbase  the  disputed 
succession  to  Heristal  by  the  payment  of  200,000  thalers.  Soon 
afterwards  a  wholly  new  direction  was  ^ven  to  Frederick'^ 
ambition  by  the  news  of  Charles  VI.*s  death  (20  October,  1740). 

§  3.  Two  great  questions  were  raised  by  this  event ;  the  succession 
to  the  Empire,  which  was  nominally  elective,  but  since  1438  had  been 
practically  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  succession 
to  the  Austrian  territories,  which  were  absolutely  hereditaiy,  but 
had  never  yet  fallen  under  the  rule  of  a  woman.  This  latter 
question  had  absorbed  the  attention  of  Charles  YI.  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  gave  the  inheritance  to 
his  elder  daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  Her  hand  had  been  a  great 
prize  in  the  matrimonial  market,  but  her  father's  wish  and  her  own 
inclination  had  chosen  as  her  husband  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who  had 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his  bride  by  exchanging  his  heredi- 
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tftry  duchy  for  the  alien  state  of  Tuscany.  The  hope  of  a  male  heir 
had  kept  Charles  YI.  from  seeking  the  election  of  his  son-in-law  as 
King  of  the  Bomans  during  hfs  owa  lifetime,  and  this  omission  left 
the  imperial  succession  to  the  interests  or  caprices  of  the  electors. 

In  the  Austrian  territories  Maria  Theresa  assumed  the  govern- 
ment without  any  opposition.  The  young  queen,  who  was  just 
twenty-three  years  old,  found  her  position  the  reverse  of  encourag- 
ing. The  well-armed-  troops  and  the  fuU  treasury  which  Eugene 
had  recommended  as  the  best  guarantee  of  the  Prismatic  Sanction, 
w«re  non-existent.  The  finances  were  in  the  most  lamentable 
condition,  and  the  army,  partly  through  want  of  funds  and  partly 
through  the  disasters  of  the  Turkish  war,  contained  only  half  its 
numbers.  The  soldiers  were  scattered  throngh  the  numerous  and 
distant  provinces,  and  were  dispirited  by  recent  reverses,  while  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Austrian  generals  were  expiating  their 
ill-success  in  prison.  To  assist  her  in  the  work  of  government  the 
queen  had  no  one  to  rely  upon  except  the  octogenarian  ministers  of 
her  fiither.  Her  only  strength  lay  in  her  own  character.  In  spite 
of  her  feminine  weakness  and  her  absolute  inexperience,  she  was 
endowed  with  a  resolute  courage,  which  enabled  her  to  win  the 
affection  of  her  subjecis,  and  to  save  Austria  from  misfortimes  that 
at  one  time  seemed  inevitable.  If  not  the  most  successful,  she  is 
certainly  the  most  attractive  sovereign  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  her  memory  is  still  affectionately  cherished  in  the  country  that 
she  ruled.  The  first  object  that  she  set  before  herself  was  to 
procure  her  husband's  election  as  emperor,  and  to  give  him  the 
requisite  rank  and  dignity  she  named  him  as  joint  ruler  of  the 
Austrian  States.  Her  next  care  was  to  reform  the  army  and  the 
finances,  in  order  to  meet  any  possible  danger  from  without,  and 
she  inaugurated  her  reign  by  an  act  of  ^justice  and  mercy  when  she 
released  the  imprisoned  generals,  Seckendorf,  Neipperg  and  Wallis. 
But  before  time  had  been  given  to  prosecute  the  needful  reforms, 
the  new  government  was  called  upon  to  confront  difficulties  and 
dangers  far  more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  guaranteed  over  and  over 
again  by  almost  all  the  European  Powers,  and  it  was  now  to  be 
discovered  that  Charles  YL's  precautions  were  as  useless  as  they 
had  been  costly.  The  first  opposition  came  from  Charles  Albert, 
elector  of  Bavariis  who  was  closely  connected  with  the  Hapsburgs 
through  his  wife,  the  second  daughter  of  Joseph  I.  But  his  claim 
had  an  older  basis  than  this  marriage.  In  1546  Charles  V.  had 
purchased  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  against  the  League  of 
Schmalkalde  by  a  treaty,  which  secured  the  eventual  succession  in 
Austria  to  the  Bavarian  lin^.    The  then  duke,  Albert^  had  married 
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Anne,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  L,  whose  will  was  suppooed  to  have 
named  her  descendants  as  heirs  in  case  of  the  male  line  of  Haps- 
burg  becoming  extinct.  Directly  after  Charles  YL's  death  the 
Bavarian  en^oy  at  Vienna  made  a  formal  protest  against  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  demanded  to  see  the  will  of 
Ferdinand  L  The  will  was  accordingly  produced,  and  it  was  found 
to  provide  for  the  extinction  not  of  ''male,"  but  of  ''lawful" 
descendants.  Charles  Albert,  however,  maintained  that  the  docu- 
ment had  been  tampered  with,  recalled  his  envoy,  and  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  enforce  his  claim.  He  was  also  the  most 
prominent  candidate  for  the  vacant  Imperial  throne. 

Of  the  other  claims  the  most  important  were  those  advanced  by 
Saxony  and  Spain.  Augustus  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  had  guaran- 
teed the  Pragmatic  Sancti<m  in  1733,  to  obtain  Charles  YL's 
support  in  his  candidature  for  the  Poli»h  crown.  In  spite  of  this 
he  brought  forward  the  claim  of  his  wife,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Joseph  I.,  protested  against  the  appointment  of  /Maria  Theresa's 
husband  as  joint  ruler  in  Austria,  and  loudly  maintained  that  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  pive  the  Bohemian  vo.te  at  the  Imperial 
election.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  Sax<ni  claim  was 
a  manifest  breach  of  treaty  obligations,  and  that  it  was  only 
advanced  to  be  bought  off  by  some  concession  from  one  or  other  of 
the  competitors.  The  Spanish  claim  was  still  more  baseless,  but 
more  formidable.  Philip  V.,  instigiated  by  his  ambitious  wife,  did 
not  soraple  to  appeal  to  the  old  arrangement  between  the  two 
Hapsburg  lines,  in  defiance  of  which  he  had  obtained  his  crown. 
The  Spanish  Hapsburgs  were  to  inherit  when  the  Austrian  branch 
died  out,  he  was  the  heir  of  the  S|  anish  Hapebnrgs,  therefore  the 
Austrian  territories  ought  to  go  to  him.  It  was  obvious,  not  only 
that  this  claim  was  absurd,  ^ut  that  all  Europe  would  combine 
against  it,  and  it  was  never  seriously  considered.  But  it  gave  Spain 
the  desired  opportunity  to  reclaim  those  Italian  provinces  which 
Charles  VI.  had  obtained  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  Elizabeth  had 
already  won  the  two  Sicilies  for  Don  Carlos,  she  now  hoped  to 
acquire  a  similar  principality  for  her  second  son,  Don  Philip,  in 
Lombardy  and  Tuscany. 

§  4.  It  was  certain  that  the  succession,  both  in  Austria  and  the 
Empire,  would  not  be  settled  without  the  intervention  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  The  most  important  of  these,  not  only  in 
itself,  but  also  in  its  relations  to  the  rival  claimants,  was  France. 
After  long  hesitation  France  had,  in  1735,  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  in  the  amplest  terms ;  and  on  this  guarantee  Charles  YL 
had  relied  with  implicit  confidence  during  the  last  ^ye  years  of  his 
reign.    On  the  other  hand,  France  was  closely  allied  by  gnttitnd* 
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to  Bavaria^  and  by  relatioDship  to  Spain.  The  all-powerful 
minuter,  Fleury,  was  inclined  by  temperameDt  to  evade  these 
difficulties  by  pursuing  a  waiting  policy,  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  resist  the  Ktrong  martial  party  which 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  at  the  French  Court.  Next  to  France 
the  most  important  of  European  powers  was  England.  As  elector 
of  Hanover,  (George  II.  was  boimd  to  a  close  alliaoce  with  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  while  English  interests,  especially  during  the 
war  with  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  made  it  imperative  to  maintain 
the  power  of  Austria  as  a  balance  to  that  of  France.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  England  would  fulfil  its  oblation  to 
support  the  Pragmatic  Sancticm,  and  that  Holland  would,  as  usual^ 
follow  in  the  wake  of  England.  Russia  had  been  one  of  the  first 
powers  to  accept  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  Charles  YI.  had 
thought  to  make  certain  of  its  support  by  his  conduct  in  the 
Turkish  War.  But  this  close  alliance  had  been  broken  ofif  by  the 
death  of  the  Czarina  Anne,  and  by  the  accession  of  the  infant 
Iwan  YI.  The  chief  power  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Marshal 
Munnich,  who  was  known  to  be  better  dispo^  to  Prussia  than  to 
Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Czar's  father,  Anton  Ulric  of 
Brunswick,  was  a  nephew  of  Charles  YL's  widow,  so  that  some 
reliance  was  placed  on  his  influence.  But  in  the  end  the  attitude 
of  Russia  proved  unimportant,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  palace 
revolutions,  which  rendered  impossible  any  decisive  line  in  foreign 
affairs,  'the  only  other  state  of  any  importance  was  Sardinia. 
Charles  Emmanuel  was  descended  from  Philip  II.,  and  was  there- 
fore able  to  put  forward  a  claim  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Philip  Y.,  i.e.,  that  he  represented  the  Spanish  Hapsburgs.  But  this 
was  a  merely  formal  contention,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  oppose  any  further  increase  of  the  Bourbon  ])Ower  in  Italy. 
Charles  Emmanuel's  policy  was  dictated,  like  that  of  his  predecessors, 
by  the  desire  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  He  inherited  the 
traditional  scheme  of  obtaining  Lombardy,  and  he  was  willing  to 
sell  his  support  to  whichever  side  ofiered  him  the  largest  briber 

From  what  has  been  said  it  was  evident  at  Yienna  that  hostility 
was  to  be  expected  from  Bavaria  and  Spain,  that  the  attitude  of 
France,  Saxony,  and  Sardinia  was  doubtful,  and  that  Maria  Theresa 
could  rely  with  certainty  upon  the  support  of  England  and  Holland 
and  npon  the  neutrality  of  Russia.  So  far  the  prospect  of  affairs,  if  not 
encouraging,  was  at  any  rate  not  hopeless.  But  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected danger  arose  from  a  quarter  where  it  was  least  expected.  Of 
all  the  guarantors  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  the  most  thorough- 
going had  been  Frederick  WUliam  of  Prussia,  and  the  assent  of  the 
Ratisbon  diet  in  1731  was  midnly  attributable  to  his  influence.    In 
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spite  of  a  growing  alienation  from  the  emperor,  Frederick  William 
had  never  shown  any  desire  to  repudiate  his  obligations,  and  more- 
over Prussia  had  been  so  long  at  peace  that  its  neighbours  had 
grown  quite  accustomed  to  seeing  its  army  increased  and  trained, 
and  never  dreamt  of  its  being  actively  employed.  The  most  intense 
surprise  and  consternation  was  aroused  when  it  appeared  that  the 
young  king  was  about  to  revive  the  obsolete  and  almost  forgotten 
claims  of  his  family  in  Silesia  and  to  enforce  them  at  the  sword's 
point  1*here  seems  no  doubt  that  Frederick  formed  this  determin- 
ation the  moment  he  heard  of  Charles  VI. *s  death.  Throwing  off 
the  ague  from  which  he  was  suffering,  he  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
summoned  to  his  side  Podewils  and  Marshal  SchweriD,  who  were  his 
only  confidants  in  the  matter.  There  were  two  alternative  lines  of 
policy  to  pursue.  Either  Frederick  might  offer  to  support  Maria 
'i'heresa  against  all  opponents  and  demand  Silesia  as  the  price  of  hia 
assistance :  or  he  might  ally  himself  with  Bavaria  and  France  and 
conquer  Silesia  in  conjunction  with  them.  Ultimately  Frederick 
decided  to  seize  Silesia  and  to  leave  the  choice  between  the  two 
alternatives  open.  If  Maria  'l^heresa  would  accept  his  terms,  he 
would  support  her  and  give  his  vote  for  her  husband,  otherwise  he 
would  join  her  enemies  and  vote  for  Bavaria.  In  either  case  he 
was  wiling  to  give  up  his  claims  upon  Jiilich  and  Berg,  which 
had  comparatively  little  value  in  his  eyes.  Historians  have  taken 
very  great  pains  to  analyse  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Silesian 
claim.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  Frederick  himself  says  hardly  any- 
thing about  them.  His  motives,  according  to  his  own  account,  were 
**  ambition,  intef^t,  and  the  desire  to  make  people  talk  of  me.** 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  claims  were  legally  almost  valueless, 
and  that  the  invasion  of  Silesia  was  under  all  the  circumstanoea  an 
act  of  the  most  unjustifiable  aggression. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  Frederick  commenced  his  march, 
and  almo.4  on  tlie  same  day  his  ambassador  presented  himself 
at  the  Court  of  Vienna.  His  instructions  were  to  enlarge  upon 
the  dangers  which  threatened  Austria,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  only  security  lay  in  the  Prussian  alliance,  which  could  be  pur- 
chased by  the  cession  of  Silesia.  Maria  Theresa  and  her  husband 
Rejected  the  innidou.^  offer  with  scorn,  and  refused  to  negotiate  as 
long  as  a  single  Prussian  soldier  remained  on  Austrian  soiL  But 
the  danger  was  as  great  as  it  was  unforeseen.  There  was  no  army 
to  oppose  Frederick's  march,  and  he  met  with  no  resistance  except 
from  the  garrisoned  fortresses  of  Glogau,  Brieg  and  Neisse.  The 
Protestants,  who  had  suffered  from  the  orthodox  rule  of  Austria, 
welcomed  the  Prussian  King  as  they  had  formerly  appealed  to 
Charles  XI F.  of  Sweden.     One  town  after  another  opened  their 
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gates  to  him,  and  even  the  capital,  Breslau,  tmdertook  to  remain 
neutral  so  loDg  as  it  was  allowed  to  retain  its  municipal  indepen- 
dence  and  to  be  free  from  a  foreign  garrison.  On  the  8th  of  March 
the  first  of  the  three  fortresses,  Ologan,  was  stormed  by  the  younger 
Leopold  of  Dessau,  and  Frederick  now  laid  siege  to  Neitise.  Here 
he  ¥ras  surprised  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  an  Austrian  army  under 
Neipperg.  Hastily  raising  the  siege,  the  Prussians  retreated  towards 
Ohku  which  they  had  previously  occupied.  But  the  enemy 
oontriyed  to  get  in  front  of  them,  and  to  prevent  being  utterly  cut 
off  from  supplies  and  communications  it  was  necessary  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Mollwitz  on  the  10th  of  April.  The  Prussian  cavalry  was 
the  weakest  arm  of  the  service  and  was  completely  routed  by  the 
Austrian  charge  under  Komer.  Frederick  was  induced  or  com-, 
pelled  to  quit  the  field,  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  at  Oppeln 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  Austriansy  and  spent  sixteen  hours  in 
almost  solitary  flight.  Meanwhile  the  day  had  been  retrieved  by 
the  steadiness  of  the  Prussian  infantry  under  Schwerin.  At  last 
the  careful  drill  introduced  by  C'rederick  William  and  the  old 
Bessauer  produced  its  fruits.  With  their  iron  ramrods  the  Prussians 
could  fire  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  the  enemy,  and  this  gave  them 
a  tremendous  advantage.  The  Austriaos  were  compelled  to  retire 
upon  Neisse  and  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  Prusdan  victories  waA 
won.  Frederick  was  extremely  chagrined  at  the  part  he  had  played 
in  the  battle  and  never  pardoned  Schwmn.  But  in  spite  of  his 
personal  humiliation  his  hold  on  Silesia  was  saved,  and  an  immense 
impression  had  been  made  on  public  opinion  in  Europe.  Frederick 
after  Mollwitz  undertook  the  siege  of  Urieg,  which  was  forced  to 
surrender,  and  then,  as  Neipperg's  position  was  too  strong  to  be 
attacked,  he  went  into  camp  at  Strehlen,  where  he  busied  himself 
with  diplomacy  and  with  the  training  of  kis  cavalry  so  as  to 
remove  those  defects  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  late 
battle. 

§  5.  Meanwhile,  Maria  Theresa  was  still  endeavouring  to  secure  her 
husband's  election  as  emperor.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  was 
that  the  Lorraine  &mily  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  Frenchmen 
niher  than  Germans,  and  that  Francis  ^ow  that  he  had  lost 
Lorraine,  had  not  a  single  possession  in  Oermany.  If  his  wife  died 
he  would  be  a  merely  nominal  emperor,  without  any  independeut 
power  of  his  own.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  his  election,  in  the 
early  months  of  1741,  appeared  by  no  means  impossible,  llie 
electors  of  Mainz  and  Trier  were  in  his  favour.  The  archbishop  of 
Cologne  was  not  on  the  best  terms  with  Jiis  brother,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  this  family  quarrel  might  be  utilised  to  gain  him  over. 
The  attitude  of  England  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
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Hanoverian  vote.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  wished  to  be  empeior 
himself,  but  if  that  were  out  of  the  question,  it  seemed  at  least  as 
likely  that  he  would  vote  for  Austria  as  for  Bavaria.  The  Elector 
Palatine  could  be  gained  over  by  giiaranteeing  Jtilich  and  Berg  to 
the  Sulzbach  branch.  Even  the  Prussian  vote  might  be  purchased, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  at  the  price  of  Silesia,  llie  right  of  voting 
for  Bohemia  had  been  transferred  by  Maria  'i'hereiia  to  her  husband, 
but  Saxony  had  formally  protested,  and  the  interesting  question  as 
to  the  rights  of  a  female  elector  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the 
electoral  college. 

Prussia  was  still  the  only  active  enemy  of  Maria  Thereaa. 
Bavaria  and  Spain  were  powerless  without  the  help  of  France. 
Bavaria  had  fieither  men  nor  money ;  and  as  long  as  the  English 
fleets  held  the  sea,  Spain  was  cut  off  from  Italy,  unless  Franca 
would  grant  an  overland  passage  to  Spanish  troops.  It  therefore 
depended  upon  the  attitude  of  France  whether  there  should  be  a 
general  war  about  the  Austrian  succession,  or  whether  it  should  be 
restricted  to  the  campaigns  in  Silesia.  If  Louis  XV.  and  Flenry 
had  been  left  to  themselves  they  would  probably  have  remained 
neutral,  and  in  that  case  the  war  would  never  have  reached  any 
serious  dimensions.  The  motive  for  French  intervention  lay  in  tlM 
memory  of  the  long  contest  against  the  house  o/  llapabmy.  ITie 
policy  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis  XIV.  had  brought  such 
glory  to  France  that  men  forgot  that  this  policy  had  gained  its  end, 
and  that  the  Hapsburgs,  since  the  extinction  of  the  Spanish  branch, 
were  no  longer  dangerous  to  France  or  to  Eiuope.  The  leader  of 
the  aggressive  party  was  Charles  Loniii  Fouquet,  count  of  Belleisle, 
the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.*s  &mous  minister,  and  the  represen- 
tative of  the  ridng  gmeration  who  found  themselves  shut  out  from 
a  career  either  at  home  or  abroad  by  Fleury's  jealousy  of  rivals  and 
his  inveterate  love  of  peace.  Belleisle's  scheme,  as  presented  by 
him  to  the  ministers,  aimed  at  the  partition  of  the  Austrian 
territories.  France  was  to  annex  the  Netherlands  and  Luxemburg, 
Bavaria  was  to  have  Bohemia  and  the  imperial  crown,  Sardinia  and 
Spain  were  to  divide  Lombardy,  Parma  and  Tuscany.  Opposition 
from  England  might  be  bought  off  by  the  grant  fA  commercial 
advantages.  Russia  could  be  rendered  powerless  either  by  a 
domestic  revolution  or  by  a  war  with  Sweden.  Saxony  might  be 
conciliated  with  a  small  slice  of  territ>ry,  afterwards  settled  as 
Moravia.  Maria  Theresa  would  be  powerless  against  so  many  foea, 
so  that  it  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  draw  the  sword.  Austria 
once  partitioned,  the  supremacy  of  France  would  be  aasoied,  and 
the  Bourbons  would  be  the  dictators  of  Europe. 

The  scheme  was  grand  enough  to  fascinate  the  inexperienced. 
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while  Fleury  was  worked  upon  by  the  fear  that  FranciSi  if  he 
became  emperor,  would  endeavour  to  recover  Lorraine.  The  corre- 
spondence with  Maria  Theresa  became  less  and  less  cordial,  while 
Belleiale  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marshal,  and  sent  as  envoy  to 
Germany.  After  visiting  the  courts  of  the  Rhenish  electors,  where 
he  was  lavish  in  bribes  and  promises,  he  went  on  to  Bavaria,  and 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  1741,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Nyonphenburg 
with  Charles  Albert.  France  undertook  to  support  the  elector's 
claims  to  the  Austrian  successicm  as  well  m  to  the  empire,  and  to 
send  at  least  16,000  men  to  hid  assistance.  In  return,  the  French 
were  to  be  allowed  to  retain  any  conquests  that  they  might  make 
in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  28th  of  May  a  similar  treaty  was 
made  by  the  Spanish  envoy,  who  also  promised  men  and  money  to 
Bavaria  on  condition  that  all  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  Italy 
should  be  confirmed  to  them. 

Prussia  had  not  yet  joined  the  great  league  that  was  forming 
against  Austria;  and  Frederick,  who  saw  through  the  French 
schemes  for  a  division  of  Qennany,  was  eager  to  force  Maria 
Theresa  to  purchase  his  alliance  by  the  cession  of  Silesia.  His 
chief  hope  was  based  upon  the  intervention  of  England.  The 
English  parliament  had  declared  waimly  for  Maria  Theresa,  but 
neither  Qeorge  II.  nor  Walpole  wished  for  war  against  Prussia,  the 
king  for  fear  of  Hanover  being  attacked,  the  minister  because  he 
deemed  the  coalition  too  strong.  Enc^land  was  actuated  solely  by 
hostility  to  France,  while  common  Protestantism  was  a  link  with 
Prussia.  The  primary  object  of  English  policy,  therefore,  was  to 
induce  Maria  Theresa  to  grant  Frederick's  demands.  But  the 
efforts  of  the  two  envoys.  Lord  Hyndford  and  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  were  foiled  by  the  obstinate  determination  ai  the 
Archduchess  not  to  break  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  any  cession 
of  territory.  Ilie  failure  of  these  negotiations  forced  Frederick 
reluctantly  to  sacrifice  his  patriotism  as  a  German  to  bis  interes 
as  a  Prussian  kinsr,  and  to  join  France.  On  the  6th  of  Jti 
the  treaty  of  Breslau  stipulated  mutual  assistance  In  case  of  attac 
while  in  the  secret  articles  Frederick  promised  his  vote'  to  the 
elector  of  l^varia,  and  resigned  his  claims  upon  JUlich  and  Berg. 
Louis  XY.  guaranteed  to  him  Lower  Silesia,  with  Breslau,  and 
promised  to  send  40,000  men  into  Germany  within  two  months, 
and  to  induce  the  Swedes  to  make  war  on  Russia.  Before  the  end 
of  July,  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony  joined  the  French  alliance  on 
condition  of  receiving  Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia.  About  the  same 
time  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  captured  Passau. 

§  6.  The  league  against  "Austria  being  now  complete,  France  pre- 
pared to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war.   Two  armies  were  formed,  the 
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one  under  Belleisle  to  oo-operate  with  the  Bavarians  against  Austria, 
the  other  under  MaiUebois  to  advance  into  the  Netherlands,  so  as 
to  threaten  Holland  and  Hanover  with  invasion.  As  Bell^sle  was 
still  occupied  with  diplomacy,  his  troops  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the 
12th  of  August,  under  the  command  of  Lenville.  To  prove  th&t 
they  were  auxiliaries  rather  than  principals  in  the  war,  they 
assumed  the  Bavarian  colours.  Without  opposition  they  joined 
the  elector's  troops,  and  the  comlnned  forces  took  Linz  on  the  10th 
of  September,  so  that  they  stood  within  three  days'  march  of 
Vienna.  Everything  seemed  to  favour  the  League.  Sweden 
declared  war  against  RuM^ia,  and  Qeorge  II.,  frightened  by  the 
advance  of  Maillebois,  concluded  a  convention  by  which  Hanover 
was  to  remain  neatral  and  the  Hanoverian  vote  was  promised  to 
Charles  Albert  Y 

The  terror  which  was  inspired  at  Vienna  by  the  news  of  the 
French  advance  forced  Maria  Theresa  to  resume  the  project  of 
buying  off  the  hostility  of  Prussia.  Robinson  was  sent  to  Frederick'iB 
camp  at  Strehlen,  but  the  concessions  which  he  was  authorised  to 
offer  were  insufficient,  and  were  haughtily  rejected  by  the  king.  To 
emphasise  his  adhesion  to  the  French  alliance,  Frederick  now 
occupied  Breslau»  which  had  hitherto  retained  its  independence. 
At  the  same  time  he  urged  the  allied  armies  to  advance  from  Linx 
against  Vienna. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  Maria  Theresa.  Her  husband  was 
unpopular,  and  she  herself  was  absent  in  Hungary,  the  province 
which  for  nearly  a  century  had  been  in  constant  revolt  agaiost  the 
Hapsburgs.  At  this  juncture  she  determined  to  disregard  the 
advice  of  her  German  ministem,  and  to  grant  the  Hungarians 
the  right  of  arming  themselves,  which  had  hitherto  been  studioasly 
withheld.  This  proof  of  oon6denoe,  and  the  visible  annoyance  of 
the  hated  Gtomans,  roused  the  sensitive  Magyars  to  enthusiastic 
devotion.  An  tnmrra^tos,  or  armed  levy  of  the  whole  population, 
was  unanimously  voted,  and  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  grand-duke  Francis  as  joint-ruler.  It  U  true  that  the 
queen  liad  to  purchase  these  concessions  by  the  grant  of  consti- 
tutional privileges,  which  seriously  limited  the  central  power,  and 
that  the  Hungarian  troops,  always  disorderly  snd  unmanageable, 
did  not  render  very  effective  assistance.  But  the  moral  effect  was 
prodigious.  At  the  moment  when  everything  s  emed  lost,  when 
the  capital  was  being  deserted  and  there  was  no  ally  to  lie  called  in, 
the  province  which  had  shown  the  greatest  aversion  to  Hapsburg 
rule  suddenly  set  an  example  of  loyalty  which  made  a  profound 
impression  both  in  Austria  and  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time 
Maria  Theresa  was  materially  aided  by  disunion  among  hst  enemiea. 
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Vienna  mnst  have  fallen  if  it  had  heen  promptly  attacked.  But 
the  French,  either  for  military  reasons  or  throngh  jealousy  of 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  refused  to  advance  from  Linz,  and  leaving 
Vienna  on  their  right  entered  Bohemia. 

The  immediate  danger  to  Austria  was  over,  but  it  had  already 
produced  an  important  result  in  compelling  Maria  Theresa  to 
consent  to  concessions.  To  save  her  capital  she  had  opened  simul- 
taneous negotiati(»i8  with  France  and  with  Prussia.  An  envoy  was 
sent  to  treat  with  Belleisle  at  Frankfort;  and  he  offered  to  give 
France  Luxemburg,  to  hand  over  the  Netherlands  to  Bavaria,  and 
to  satisfy  Spain  in  Italy.  In  return  for  this  the  invasion  of  Austria 
was  to  be  given  up,  Prussia  was  to  be  compelled  to  restore  Silesia, 
and  the  grand  duke  Francis  was  to  obtain  the  empire.  These 
proposals  were  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  object  of  France 
was  to  obtain  territorial  acquisitions.  But  this,  in  Belleisle*s  mind, 
was  wholly  secondary  to  the  humiliation  of  Austria,  and  the 
proposals  were  unhesitatingly  rejected.  More  successful  were  the 
negotiations  which  Marshal  Neipperg  was  authorised  to  conduct 
with  Prussia.  The  real  mediator  was  'Lord  ilyndford.  On  the  0th 
of  October  a  secret  conference  was  held  at  Klein  Schnellendorf,  at 
which  only  five  persons  were  present,  Fndeiick  himself  and  Colonel 
Ooltz  for  Prussia,  Neipperg  and  Lentulus  for  Austria,  and  Hynd- 
ford.  The  terms  of  a  convention  had  been  abvady  agreed  upon. 
The  Prussians  were  to  be  allowed  to  take  Neisse  after  a  sham 
siege  of  fourteen  days.  Neipperg  was  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  army  without  nK>le8tation,  the  Prussian  troops  were  to  winter 
in  Upper  Silesia,  and  Frederick  promised  to  abstain  from  all 
hostilities  against  Austria  ^and  Hanover.  Within  a  few  months  a 
formal  treaty  was  to  be  arranged,  by  which  Lower  Silesia  was  to  be 
definitely  ceded  to  Prussia.  The  contracting  parties  swore  to  keep 
the  convention  oompletefy  secret,  and  Frederick  declared  that  if 
this  were  broken  he  should  hold  himself  freed  from  aU  obligations. 
Nothing  was  signed  on  ^either  side,  and  the  only  record  of  the 
convention  was  a  writing  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Hyndford.  The 
siege  of  Neisse  was  commenced,  and  after  a  formal  cannonade  the 
fortress  surrendered  on  the  2nd  of  November.  Neipperg  was 
allowed  to  march  off  with  his  army  to  the  defence  of  the  Austrian 
territories. 

The  convention  of  Klein  Schnellendorf  is  one  of  the  great  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  way  of  Frederick's  apologists,  and  as  a  masterly 
piece  of  treacherous  double-dealing  it  has  no  equal.  Maria  Theresa's 
object  is  unmistakable.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  withdraw 
from  Silesia  the  one  army  which  Austria  possessed,  and  this  could 
only  be  effected  by  a  sacrifice.    She  may  also  have  hoped  to  irritate 
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the  other  allies  again  4  Pniflsia.  Frederick's  policy  is  more  inftricata 
hut  equally  ohvious.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  him  to  ohtain 
possession  of  Neisae  without  having  to  strike  a  Uow  for  it.  Lofwer 
Silesia  passed  absolutely  into  his  possession,  and  he  was  able  to 
recruit  his  exhausted  troops.  At  the  same  time  his  future  actions 
were  left  entirely  untrammelled.  The  oonditkm  of  secrecy  could 
not  possibly  be  observed.  Even  if  nothing  had  been  betrayed  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  the  sham  siege  of  Neisse  and  the  departure  d 
Keipperg's  army  conld  not  fail  to  arouse  the  susincion  of  his  alliesL. 
He  gained  a  great  immediate  advantage  by  making  promises  which 
he  never  intended  to  keep,  and  in  fatct  he  provided  himself  before- 
hand with  a  convenient  pretext  for  breaking  them.  The  only 
people  whom  he  sacrificed  were  his  allies,  who  suddenly  found  thai 
they  had  to  reckon  witb  Neipperg's  army,  which  had  hitherto  heea 
occapied  in  Silesia. 

S  7.  It  is  probable  that  when  Frederick  concluded  the  conventioa 
he  expected  the  allies  to  fail  in  their  invasion  of  Bdiemia,  and 
at  the  moment  this  appeared  more  than  possiUe.  Their  com- 
munications with  Upper  Austria  and  Bavaria  were  cut  off  by 
the  march  of  Neippog's  army  into  Moravia.  Charles  Albert 
wished  to  turn  back  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Austrian  conquests^ 
which  had  been  left  in  the  charge  of  Count  SIgur.  But  the  French 
officers  insiste*!  upon  attacking  Prague.  Belleisle  himself  hurried 
up  from  Frankfort  to  assume  the  command,  but  was  detained  by  a 
serious  illness  at  Dresden.  To  everybody's  surprise  Prague  was 
taken  at  the  first  assault  (25th  Nov.),  thanks  to  the  energy  and 
goo<l  fortune  of  the  young  Maurice  de  Saxe,  a  son  of  Augustus  II. 
and  the  Countesi  of  Ebnigsmark.  The  loss  of  Bragne  was  a 
terrible  blow  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  followed  by  even  worse 
disasters.  On  the  5th  of  December  a  revolution  in  Russia  deprived 
Austria  of  a  friend.  The  Regent  Anne,  who  governed  for  her  in£int 
son  Iwan,  was  overthrown,  and  the  government  was  assumed 
by  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was 
inclined  to  a  French  alliance.  Worst  of  all,  the  fall  of  Phigue  de- 
cided Frederick  to  break  the  convention  of  Elein  Schnellendorf. 
With  cynical  audacity  he  announced  to  Lord  Hjrndford  his  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  the  winning  side,  and  sent  Schwerin  to  invade 
Moravia.  On  the  27th  of  Deiember  the  Prussians  occupied  Olmflta, 
and  Frederick  promised  to  join  them  early  in  the  next  year. 

At  the  end  of  1741  Maria  Theresa's  position  seemed  almost 
hopeless.  Upper  Austria  and  great  part  of  Bohemia  were  held  by 
the  French  and  Bavarians.  The  Prussians  occupied  Sileua,  and  had 
begun  the  invasion  of  Moravia.  The  only  Austrian  army,  thai  oi 
Neipperg,  lay  at  Budweis  unable  to  move  in  either  directuMU    But 
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th6  oooiage  of  the  queen  was  never  more  oonspicuons,  and  fortune 
turned  at  the  critical  moment.  Belleiale^B  illnesa  had  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  new  commander,  Broglie,  who  was  sluggiBh  and 
incapable,  unpopular  with  his  own  officers,  and  personally  detested 
by  Frederick.  From  this  time  we  can  trace  a  growing  alienatioD 
between  Prusaia  and  France,  which  encouraged  Aostria  to  adopt  a 
bolder  attitude.  Begunenta  were  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and;  with 
the  Hungarian  levies,  were  fonned  into  a  second  army  under 
Khevenhtttler.  Early  in  January,  1742,  these  troops  advanced  into 
Upper  Austria,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  population.  On 
the  23rd  Linz  was  csptnred,  and  on  the  next  day  Passau  surrendered 
to  an  advanced  body  of  hussars  under  Biirenlilaa.  The  Austrian 
provinces  were  recovesod. 

These  successes  came  too  late  to  influence  the  course  of  events  at 
Frankfort,  where  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  chosen  emperor  as 
Charles  Yll.  by  eight  votes  on  the  24th  of  January,  the  very  day 
of  the  fall  of  Passaii.  Before  his  coronation,  the  luckless  emperor 
heard  that  his  own  territories  were  invaded.  Khevenhiillec  over- 
ran Bavaria  in  three  weeks,  and  captured  the  whole  province  except 
Starassburg,  Ingolstadt,  and  a  few  other  fortresses.  He  was  prevented 
from  completing  the  work  by  an  order  to  send  10,000  men  to  join 
the  main  army  at  Budweis,  the  command  of  which  was  transferred 
from  Keipperg  to  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Maria  llieresa's  brother-izH 
law. 

§  8.  Meanwhile  Frederick, not  without  great  difficulty,had  obtained 
the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  army  and  a  French  detachment,  which 
were  placed  under  his  command  for  the  Moravian  campaign.  His 
object,  which  has  often  been  misunderstood,  was  to  force  Maria 
Theresa  to  give  up  Bohemia  to  Bavaria,  Moravia  to  Saxony,  and  the 
whole  of  Silesia  with  Olatz  to  himself.  He  had  no  real  denre  to 
aggrandise  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  but  he  felt  that  they  would  be 
safer  neighbours  than  Austria.  As  long  as  Maria  Theresa  kept 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  she  would  always  aim  at  the  recovery  of 
Silesia;  if  she  lost  those  provinces,  Silesia  would  be  safe.  At 
Olmiltz  he  was  met  by  an  Austrian  envoy,  who  offered  the  cession 
of  Silesia ;  but  Frederick,  confidently  anticipating  success,  refused  to 
desert  his  aUies.  On  the  15th  of  Febmary  he  took  Iglau,  where  the 
French  troops  were  recalled  by  Broglie,  and  after  some  difficulty 
he  induced  the  Saxons  to  join  him  in  the  siege  of  Briinn.  But 
Frederick  found  the  Moravian  campaign  a  very  different  affiiir  from 
that  in  Silesia.  Mixed  forces  were  far  more  difficult  to  handle 
than  his  own  subjects,  and  the  population  was  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  invaders.  Before  the  sluggish  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  decided 
which  enemy  to  attack,  the  Prussian  king  had  given  up  the  enter- 
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prise  in  disgust.  On  the  25th  of  April  the  Prussians  evacuated 
Olmutz,  and  marched  to  Chrudim  in  Bohemia,  where  they  en- 
camped for  a  period  of  rest  The  A-astrians  found  that  they  bad 
nothing  to  do  but  occupy  the  deserted  fortresses,  and  Prince  Qiarles 
now  determined  to  follow  the  enemy  into  Bohemia. 

The  failure  of  the  Moravian  campaign,  and  Frederick's  evident 
alienation  from  his  allies,  led  to  a  renewal  of  negotiations  with 
Austria.  Maria  Theresa  had  recently  been  strengthened  by  the  &U 
of  Walpole's  ministry,  which  had  been  partly  due  to  his  fiulure  to 
give  efficient  support  to  the  Austrian  cause.  Foreign  aflairs  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  Carteret,  who  was  regarded  as  the  champion  <^ 
intervention  in  Germany.  Parliament  declared  strongly  for  sup- 
porting Austria  aQ;ain8t  France,  and  voted  a  subsidy  of  half-a- 
million.  But  on  one  point  Walpole's  policy  was  followed  by  his 
successors.  They  gave  it  to  be  underiBtood  that  England  oould  take 
no  part  in  the  war  until  terms  had  been  arranged  with  Prussia. 
Maria  Theresa  was  now  eager  for  an  agreement  which  would  give 
her  the  support  of  the  maritime  powers,  and  ensure  the  tdomphant 
expulsion  of  the  French  from  her  territories.  She  was  willing  to 
give  up  Lower  Silesia  with  Glatz  and  great  (-art  of  Upper  Silesia, 
but  she  demanded  that,  in  return  for  these  ample  concessioiiS, 
Frederick  should  join  her  against  Franco  and  Bavaria.  This  the 
king  unhesitatingly  refused.  He  would  be  neutral,  but  even  he  was 
not  capable  of  such  a  political  somersault  Moreover  he  wished  to 
keep  Silesia,  and  not  to  fight  for  it  over  again  with  France  and 
Saxony.  On  this  difference  the  negotiations,  which  wne  again 
conducted  by  Hyndford,  bn^e  down,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the 
war  must  go  on  until  one  or  other  party  should  give  way. 

Charles  of  Lorraine  was  now  marching  from  Moravia  into 
Bohemia,  and  the  Prussians  lay  between  him  and  Prague.  If  the 
negotiations  had  succeeded  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  attack 
the  French  without  hindrance.  That  was  now  impossible,  and  an 
the  17  th  of  May  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies  met  for  the 
second  time  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Chotusitz  or  Czaslau.  The  mult 
was  the  same  as  at  Mollwitz,  with  the  great  difference  that  the 
victory  was  not  won  in  Frederick's  absence,  but  was  gained  in  great 
measure  by  his  own  skill  and  energy.  The  battle  was  a  diplomatic 
move  rather  than  a  great  military  achievement,  and  was  fouicht 
by  Frederick  to  force  Austria  to  fall  in  with  his  demands.  This 
was  fully  realised  at  Vienna,  and  the  negotiations  were  at  ODoe 
resumed. 

The  news  of  Chotusit&  had  roused  the  French  to  make  some  show 
of  energy.  A  detachment  of  Broglie's  troops  won  a  small  victory  at 
Sahay  over  the  Austrians  under  Lobkowitz,  who  had  been  left  in 
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Bohemia  by  Prince  Charles.  The  French  might  hare  held  their 
poBition  in  Pisek  and  Pilsen  if  they  could  have  prevented  the  miion 
of  the  Prince's  army  M'ith  that  of  Lobkowitz.  Belleisle,  who  had 
returned  from  Frankfort  after  the  election,  hurried  off  to  Frederick's 
camp  to  induce  him  to  do  something.  There  he  must  have  seen 
pretty  clearly  through  the  king's  designa,  especially  as  the  Prussians 
made  not  the  slightest  effort  to  check  the  enemy's  retreat  Prince 
Charles  joined  Lobkowits  without  any  difficulty,  and  at  once 
advanced  against  the  French.  Broglie  decided  that  he  could  not 
resist  so  large  a  force,  and  retreated  from  point  to  point.  First 
Pisek  and  then  Pilsen  were  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  French 
were  compelled  to  retire  ignominiously  under  the  walls  of  Prague. 
This  news  decided  Frederick.  He  was  afraid  that  if  Prague  were 
taken,  Maria  Theresa  would  withdraw  the  pow^s  that  had  been 
given  to  Hyndford,  and  try  to  recover  Bilesia.  Ue  sent  off  a  courier 
at  once  to  his  minister  Podewils,  urgmg  him  to  arrange  a^Mkty 
with  Hyndford  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  to  stipulate  for^^wer 
Silesia  and  Glatz,  with  the  border-counties  of  Bohemia  if  posRle ; 
if  not,  then  he  must  get  as  much  as  he  could  of  Upper  Silesia. 
Podewils,  who  had  always  wished  to  come  to  terms  with  Austria 
and  England,  had  already  commenced  the  negotiations  of  his  oynx 
accord,  so  that  the  matter  was  readily  settled.  On  11th  June,  the 
very  day  on  which  the  courier  arrived,  the  inreliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Breslau.  Maria  Theresa  surrendered  Lower  SUesia, 
Upper  Silesia  with  the  exception  of  Tesdien,  Troppau,  etc,  and 
the  county  of  Glats  in  fidl  sovereignty  for  ever.  Frederick 
renounced  all  claims  elsewhere,  and  undertook  to  withdraw  all  his 
troops  from  Austrian  soil  within  sixteen  days.  Difficulties  arose 
about  the  exact  line  of  frontier,  and  further  negotiations  mere 
transferred  to  Berlin,  where  the  final  treaty  was  signed  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1742.  The  example  of  Prussia  in  deserting  France  was 
promptly  followed  by  Saxcmy.  Augustus  111.  tried  hard  to  obtain 
some  advantage  from  the  bargain,  but  Maria  Theresa  refused  to  give 
up  another  foot  of  territory.  Ultimately,  just  to  satisfy  the  king's 
desire  to  save  his  dignity,  Austria  promised  to  assist  Saxony  in 
obtaining  Erfurt,  if  this  Aild  be  done  With  the  consent  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  to  whom  it  belonged.  On  the  7th  of  September 
the  treaty  was  formally  signed  at  Dresden.  * 

IIL  Pebiod  of  Pbussian  Neutrality. 

{  9.  The  defection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony  ruined  all  the  French 
schemes  of  partitioning  Austria^  and  Fleury  and  Belleisle  had 
nothing  to  aim  at  but  the  release  of  the  troops  from  their  imprison- 
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ment  in  Bohemia.  This  was  first  attempted  by  diplomacy,  and  tcnns 
were  offered  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  haughty  tone  hither- 
to employed  by  the  court  of  Versailles.  But  Maria  Theresa,  eager 
for  reveoge  upon  an  unprovoked  assailant,  and  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  of  English  assistance,  revised  to  listen  to  any  proposal  of 
peace.  She  had  hopes  cf  obtaining  some  compensation  for  Silesia, 
and  wished  to  force  Charles  VII.  to  alienate  part  of  BaTaria  in  ex- 
change for  the  Netherlands  and  a  strip  of  northern  France.  To 
effect  this  the  military  strength  of  the  French  must  be  moce 
completely  broken  than  it  would  be  if  their  army  were  allowed  to 
march  peaceably  out  of  Bohemia,  But  the  practical  measures  ci 
Austria  were  less  energetic  than  her  intentions.  Kherenhiiller  in 
Bavaria  was  still  weakened  and  discontented  by  the  loss  of  part  of  his 
troops,  and  the  grand  duke  Francis,  whosuperseded  his  hrotherOharleB 
In  JBohemia,  was  not  ready  to  besiege  Prague  until  the  end  of  July. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  discouraged  rather  than  defeated. 
At  the  risk  of  opening  the  way  for  English  intervention,  MaiUeboia* 
army  was  ordered  to  march  eastwards  to  reinforce  Broglie  and 
Belleisle,  while  another  detachment  was  sent  under  Haroouii  into 
Bavaria.  These  energetic  iheasures  nearly  succeeded  in  wresting 
their  expected  success  from  the  Austrians.  Francis,  alarmed  at 
the  approach  of  a  new  hostile  army,  left  12,000  men  under  Festetics 
to  watch  Prague,  while  he  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his  troops, 
marched  to  meet  Maillebois.  Khevenhiiller,  who  had  iiuled  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Bavaria,  tried  to  redeem 
matters  by  joining  the  grand  duke.  But  by  this  step  he  left  the 
duchy  undefended.  Seckendorf,  the  >  second  imperial  general  who 
had  deserted  the  Hapsbui^  cause  when  it  seemed  to  be  unfortunate, 
was  now  in  command  of  the  Bavarian  troops,  and  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  taking  Munich  (7th  October),  abd  recovering  the 
whole  of  Bavaria  except  Sch&rding  and  Passau. 

Meanwhile  the  combined  armies  of  EheVenhUller  and  the  grand 
duke  contented  themselves  with  holding  the  Bohemian  frontier 
against  Maillebois  by  a  series  of  marches  and  counter-mardiesL  As 
the  French  commander  was  not  more  active  or  capable  than  his 
opponents,  this  proved  a  sufficiently  easy  task.  It  was  now 
decided  to  send  Lobkowitz  with  reinforcements  to  Join  Festetics 
before  Prague.  Marshal  Broglie  had  already  left  the  city  to 
supersede  Maillebois,  so  that  Belleisle  was  left  in  sole  comnuuuL 
He  had  taken  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  the  siege  to  bring 
supplies  into  Prague,  and  could  have  stood  a  siege  for  some  time, 
if  there  had  been  anything  to  gain  by  it*.  But  his  one  thought  now 
was  to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  march  by  Eger  into 
Bavaria.    He  deceived  Lobkowitz  by  the  measures  which  w«e 
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taken  for  a  feigned  defence,  and  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
December  the  French  troops,  numbering  about  14,000,  started  on 
their  march.  They  suffered  frightful  hardships  from  the  cold,  and 
from  the  attacks  of  the  light-armed  Hungarian  cavalry.  But 
Belleisle^B  resolution  overcame  all  obstacles,  and  by  marching  night 
and  day  he  reached  Eger  on  the  27th  of  December  after  having  lost 
more  than  2000  men  on  the  way.  Inr  Prague  some  6000  men  had 
been  left  under  Lieutenant  Chevert,  not  so  much  to  defend  the 
I^ace  as  because  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  hardships  of  a  winter 
march.  £ven  this  foitce  Lobkowitz  did  not  venture  to  attack,  but 
opened  negotiations  with  Chevert.  On  26th  December  the 
capitulation  was  signed  by  which  the  garrison  was  allo¥red  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  Prague  returned  to 
the  possession  of  Austria. 

Thus  the  Austrians,  after  an  arduous  campaign,  had  gained  less 
than  they  might  have  done  by  accepting  the  despised  overtures  of 
peace.  Prague  had  been  won  back,  but  Bohemia  had  not  been 
evacuated,  as  the  French  still  occupied  Eger.  And  to  gain  this 
they  had  sacrificed  nearly  all  their  conquests  in  Bavaria.  Broglie, 
when  he  assumed  the  command  in  the  place  of  Maillebois,  had  given 
up  all  idea  of  entering  Bohemia,  and  had  marched  to  Bavaria  in  the 
hope  of  taking  Passau  before  the  close  of  the  campaign.  The 
Austrians,  oace  more  under  Charles  of  Lorraine,  Francis  having 
returned  to  Vienna,  followed  close  upon  the  French,  aod  foiled  this 
attempt,  but  were  themselves  repulsed  from  Braunau.  After  these 
indecisive  movements  the  two  armies  went  into  winter-quarters  to 
recruit  themselves  for  the  next  year's  campaign. 

{  10.  It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  Italy,  which  in 
1742  had  also  become  the  scene  of  military  operations.  The 
treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Kastadt  had  given  Charles  YL  consider- 
able possessions  in  Italy;  Milan  with  its  fertile  territories,  the 
impregnable  Mantua,  the  strong  places  on  the  Tuscan  coast,  and 
Naples.  Sardinia,  which  on  account  of  its  distance  was  com- 
paratively useless,  had  been  exchanged  in  1720  for  the  far  more 
profitable  island  of  Sicily.  In  Italy,  as  in  Germany,  Austria  was 
indisputably  the  foremost  power.  But  Charles  YI.  and  his 
''Spanish  Council**  had  not  been  successful  rulers  in  Italy,  and 
the  result  was  the  loss  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1735  to  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain.  As  compensation,  the  emperor  had  received  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  was 
given  to  his  son-in-law  as  an  equivalent  for  Lorraine.  At  the 
same  time  a  considerable  strip  of  the  Milanese  had  been  ceded  to 
Sardinia. 

Theresa  succeeded  therefore  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  to 
17 
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Milan  with  its  diminiBhed  territories,  Mantua,  the  Tuscan  porta,  and 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  while  her  husband  was  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
in  his  own  right.  The  independent  states  in  the  peninsula^  were 
Naples  under  Don  Carlos,  the  papacy  now  held  by  Benedict  XIV^ 
Venice,  Sardinia,  which  included  that  island  with  Savqy  and 
Piedmont  and  was  ruled  by  Charles  Emanuel  IlL,  and  Modeaa 
under  one  of  the  Este  family.  No  hostility  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  papacy  or  from  Venice.  The  duke  of  Modena  was  nnim- 
portant,  and  Charles  Emanuel  was  married  to  the  sister  of  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  so  that  his  support  might  be  relied  on,  unless 
some  opportunity  occurred  for  gratifying  the  traditional  greed 
of  his  family  for  increasing  their  territories.  The  only  ruler  whp 
was  likely  to  be  hostiile  was  Charles  of  Naples,  but  he  was  very 
distant  from  the  Austrian  territories,  and  was  not  very  fonnidahle« 
unless  he  received  support  from  his  relatives  in  Spain.  It  was  on 
Spain,  therefore,  that  the  question  depended  whether  Maria  Theresa's 
accession  would  be  followed  by  disturbances  in  Italy  similar  to 
those  in  Germany.  Of  the  attitude  of  Spain  there  was  no  doubt 
for  Jk  moment.  The  restless  wife  of  Philip  V.  had  never  been 
reconciled  to  the  loss  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  where  she  had  been 
bom  and  bred,  and  determined  to  spare  no  effort  for  ita  recovery. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  am  enterprise  was  the 
journey  between  the  two  peninsulas.  The  sea  was  held  by  the 
hostile  English  fleet,  and  to  effect  the  land  passage  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  through  the  territories  both  of  France  and  Sardinia.  From 
France,  when  once  Fleury  had  decided  to  follow  the  policy  of 
Belleisle,  no  difficulty  was  anticipated,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  held  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  was  much  more 
doubtful.  It  was  obvioudy  to  the  interest  of  Sardinia  to  maintain 
the  status  quo,  to  balance  the  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsburgs  in  Italy 
so  as  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  obtaining  a  predominance 
which  would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  independence.  Of  the  two 
£unUies  the  Bourbons  were  the  more  dangerous,  because  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  France  to  Savoy.  If  the  Hapsburgs  were  supreme 
in  Italy,  it  was  always  possible  to  join  France  against  them.  Aa 
against  these  considerations  of  policy  there  was  the  nevernieafflng 
desire  to  obtain  as  much  aa  possible  of  Lombardy.  Lombaidy  was 
in  the  hands  of  Austria,  not  of  Spain,  and  the  court  of  Turin  was 
well  aware  that  the  largest  concessions  would  be  made  by  the  party 
not  in  possession.  In  fact  Spun  proposed  to  expel  the  Hapebui^i 
from  Italy,  to  cede  Lombardy  as  far  as  the  Adda  to  Sardiniayand  to 
be  content  with  Mantua,  Parma  and  Piacenza.  On  these  tenna 
Charles  Emanuel  joined  the  alliance  that  had  been  made  at 
Nymphenburg,  and  from  this  time  was  regarded  by  Spain  as  an 
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ally.  But  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  fully  oonsciooB  of  tiie  politic 
arguments  c^inst  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Bourbons  in  Italy. 
He  formed  the  alliance  for  the  mere  purpoee  of  forcing  Austria  to 
pay  him  a  good  price  for  breaking  it  It  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Maria  Theresa  to  buy  over  Charles  Emanuel,  but 
it  was  difficult  for  her  to  consent  to  the  cession  of  territory  which 
was  demanded,  not  only  a  large  portion  of  Lombaidy  as  far  as 
Pavia,  but  also  territory  belonging  to  Oenoa,  which  Sardinia  wanted 
as  an  opening  to  the  Mediterranean.  England  undertook  the 
mediation  with  Sardinia  as  with  Prussia,  but  failed  to  induce  the 
queen  to  make  such  extreme  sacrifices.  Su  idenly,  in  November, 
1741,  came  the  utterly  unexpected  news  t'  at  the  Spaniards  had 
eluded  the  Kngliah  fleet  and  had  landed  an  army  in  the  gulf  of 
Genoa.  This  gaye  a  gre&t  impulse  to  the  negotiations,  but  a  serious 
obstacle  still  existed  in  the  claim  which  Charles  Emanuel  put 
forward  to  the  Austrian  succession  a.*^  a  decendant  of  Philip  If. 
Naturally  Maria  Theresa  was  unwUling  to  admit  an  ally  into  the 
fortresses  of  the  Milanese  who  might  muntain  that  thej  were  his 
own  by  right.  Ultimately  the  question  of  territorial  cessions  to 
Sardinia  was  postponed,  and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1742,  a 
provisional  convention  was  signed  to  settle  military  arrangements. 
According  to  this  the  Austrian  troops  were  to  march  southwaids 
and  to  occupy  Mantua  and  Mirandola,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Spaniards  from  entering  Lombardy.  Charles  Emanuel  was  to 
send  auxiliary  troops,  and  if  necessary  was  to  advance  with  his 
whole  army.  But  his  claims  were  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
convention.  As  long  as  it  lasted  he  was  pledged  to  do  nothing  to 
enforce  them,  but  he  reserved  the  right  to  repudiate  the  bargain  by 
a  month's  notice,  and  within  the  month  he  was  to  withdraw  all  his 
troops  from  Austrian  territories. 

Luckily  for  the  allies,  Montemar,  the  Spanish  general,  showed 
none  of  the  energy  that  had  characterised  his  movements  when  he 
conquered  Naples  and  Sicily  in  1734.  Instead  of  advancing  at 
once  against  Lombardy,  he  marched  into  the  papal  states  to  wait 
for  Neapolitan  reinforcements,  and  it  was  not  till  March,  1742,  that 
he  was  ready  for  the  campaign.  The  Austrian  commander  was 
Count  Traun,  who  had  been  trained  under  Guido  Stahremberg  and 
proved  a  worthy  pupil  of  that  able  general.  The  first  object  of 
the  two  armies  was  to  occupy  the  territory  of  Modena,  where  duke 
Francesco  d'Este  had  hitherto  been  allied  with  the  Hapsbur^  but 
had  been  induced  by  Maria  Theresa's  misfortunes  to  join  Spain.  The 
Austrians  and  Sardinians  had  little  difficulty  in  taking  Modena 
(June,  1742),  and  the  duke  had  t<.»  fly  to  Venice.  This  first  sucoess 
decided  the  campaign.    The  allies  seized  Mirandola,  and  advanced 
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to  meet  Montemar,  who  promptly  retreated  through  Rimmi  anu 
Ravemia  to  Foligno.  The  Spanish  disasters  were  completed  when 
an  English  fleet  appeared  before  Naples,  and  by  the  threat  of  a 
bombardment  compelled  Don  Garloe  to  recall  his  troops  and  to 
promise  strict  neutrality  for  the  rest  of  tlie  war.  The  GoTemment 
of  Madrid  was  so  dissatisfied  with  Montemar's  conduct  that,  in 
spite  of  his  former  services,  he  was  superseded  by  a  younger  officer. 
Count  Gages.  Maria  Theresa  was  encouraged  by  the  substantiai 
victory  of  her  troops  to  aim  at  the  recovery  of  Na^des  and  Sicily  and 
the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  from  Italy.  But  here  she 
came  into  coUisicm  with  her  aUy.  Charles  Emanuel  had  been 
willing  enough  to  exclude  the  Spaniards  from  Lombardy,  but  he 
was  not  eager  to  drive  them  from  Italy,  simply  to  restore  the 
Hapsburgs  to  their  old  supremacy  in  the  peninsula.  Not  only  did 
he  refuse  to  advance,  but  he  found  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  his 
troops  in  the  attack  that  was  threatened  against  Savoy  by  another 
Spanish  army  under  Don  Philip  which  had  marched  throu^ 
southern  France.  The  other  ally  of  Austria,  England,  refused  to 
employ  its  fleet  for  the  conquest  of  Naples :  and  the  pope  would 
not  admit  the  Austrian  troops  into  his  territories.  Traun  was 
therefore  compelled  to  withdraw  his  army  to  the  north  of  the 
Tanaro  where  he  occupied  a  strong  position.  Montemar'a  successor. 
Gages,  had  advanced  against  Modena,  but  then  gave  up  the  enter- 
prise and  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Bologna,  which  was  governed 
by  the  ex-Spanish  minister  Alberoni;  so  the  campaign  of  1742 
ended,  leaving  Austria  in  secure  possession  of  its  territories  and  of 
Modena,  but  with  no  other  advantage  being  gained. 

§  11.  The  first  important  event  of  1743  was  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Fleury,  on  the  29th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  93.  His  ministry  had 
lasted  17  years,  and  was  rendered  illustrious  by  the  annexation  of 
Lorraine,  but  otherwise  he  had  conferred  few  benefits  upon  France. 
He  had  been  compelled  at  the  close  of  his  career  to  give  up  the 
policy  of  peace  which  was  congenial  to  him,  and  the  result  was 
disaster  and  disgrace  to  the  French  arms.  For  several  years 
speculation  had  been  rife  as  to  his  successor.  Louis  XV.  declared 
that  he  would  imitate  his  great-grandfather,  and  be  his  own 
minister :  but  his  flisinclination  for  business  made  this  an  empty 
profession.  The  chief  result  of  Fleury*B  death  was  that  unity  in 
the  administration  was  replaced  by  discord.  There  was  no  ono 
who  could  be  regarded  as  first  minister,  but  there  were  several  rivals 
for  the  chief  influence  over  the  king.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  three  men  who  held  no  office.  Cardinal  Tencin,  the  persecutor 
of  the  Jesuits,  Marshal  Noaiiles,  and  the  due  de  Rich^eu,  who 
owed  a  brief  tenure  of  power  to  the  favour  of  the  king's  mistress. 
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Besides  these,  there  were  the  minlBters  proper,  Orri,  the  controller- 
general  of  finance,  Amelot,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Maurepas  of 
marine,  d'Argenson  of  war,  and  the  chancellor  d'Agaesseau.  The 
government  of  Fleury  had  not  been  sucoessful,  that  of  so  many  rival 
pretenders  to  his  place  was  not  likely  to  be  more  fortunate.  The 
brilliant  Belleisle,  who  two  years  ago  had  been  regarded  as  certain 
to  be  ihe  next  minister  of  France,  had  just  returned  with  the 
remnants  of  his  Bohemian  anny.  The  failure  of  his  grand  German 
schemes  involved  the  ruin  of  his  prospects  at  home,  and  he  retired 
into  temporary  obscurity. 

The  treaty  of  Berlin  had  be^  purchased  at  a  great  sacrifice,  but 
that  it  was  worth  the  loss  of  Silesia  is  jnoved  by  comparing  the 
situation  of  Maria  Theresa  at  the  beginning  of  1743  with  that  which 
she  had  occupied  the  year  before.  The  project  of  partitioning  the 
Austrian  territories,  at  one  time  so  certain  of  success,  was  now  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Upper  Austria,  Bohemia  and  Mot^via,  which  twelve 
months  ago  lay  at  the  mercy  of  her  enemies,  had  been  triumphantly 
recovered.  Eger  was  the  only  {dace  which  the<  French  still  held  in 
Bohemia.  Charlps  VIL,  the  nominal  hsad  of  the  hostile  league, 
had  suffered  great  losses,  Fnmce  was  humiliated,  the  Spaniards 
had  utterly  failed  in-  their  attack  on  Lombardy.  The  powers 
which  a  year  ago  had  been  so  energetic  in  their  aggressions 
were  now  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  England  was  at 
last  about  to  t»ke  a  decisive  part  in  the  war.  The  Swedish  war 
with  Russiii,  on  which  France  had  relied  to  occupy  the  great 
northern  empire,  had  bi'en  unsuccessful,  and  before  the  dose  of  the 
year  Sweden  had  to  accept  the  humiliating  peace  of  Abo.  The 
attitude  of  Maria  Theresa  changed  with  the  altered  circumstances. 
No  longer  was  she  content  to  uphold  the  Pragmatic  SadSstion,  she 
would  take  vengeance  for  the  unprovoked  attacks  that  had  been 
made  upon  her,  and  would  extort  trom  her  enemies  some  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Silesia. 

f  12.  I'he  military  events  of  1748  are  more  important  in  their 
results  than  in  themselves,  and  the  three  campaigns,  in  Bavaria, 
Western  Germany,  and  Italy,  may  be  passed  over  in  rapid  review. 
In  Bavaria,  Charles  of  Lomune-and  Khevenhiiller  had  a  very  easy 
task.  BrogUe, who  commanded  the  army  of  Maillebois,  refused  to  give 
any  assistance  to  Seckendorf,  and  finally  marched  back  to  France 
without  striking  a  blow.  The  Bavarian  troops  were  now  com- 
pletely outnumbered.  Munich  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians,  and 
the  unfortunate  Charles  YIL  had  to  fly  from  his  capital  to  Frank- 
fort. On  the  27th  of  June  the  convention  of  Niederschdnfeld  wa£ 
signed,  by  which  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  except  Ingolstadt,  was  handed 
Dver  to  Austrian  occupation  until  the  oonclusion  of  a  general 
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treaty.  In  August  the  French  had  to  give  up  Eger,  the  last  relic 
of  their  Bohemian  conquests.  Before  this  Charles  of  Lorraine  had 
advanced  from  Bavaria  to  the  Rhine,  to  co-operate  against  Fnmoe 
with  the  allied  troope  which  England  had  lH!ought  into  Qennanj. 

In  1742  a  mixed  English  and  Hanoverian  army  had  entered  the 
Netherlands,  an4  early,  in  the  next  year  it  commenced  its  mareh 
towards  Geimany  with  some  20,000  Austrian  auxiliaries  under  the 
duke  of  Arenberg.  The  "  Pragmatic  Army/'  as  it  was  called,  was 
commaoded  by  Lord  Stair,  and  so  dilatory  were  its  movements,  that 
it  did  not  cross  the  Rhine  till  ApriL  Through  the  whole  ol  May 
It  Iremained^n  complete  inactivity  near  Mainz  and  Frankfort.  To 
oppose  the  idlies,  a  French  army  was  formed  out  of  the  remnant  of 
Bdlleisle's  troops  with  fresh  recruitsyand  placed  under  theocMBunand 
of  Koailles.  He  contented  himself  with  carefully  following  the 
enemy,  so  as  to  frustrate  any  attempt  either  to  attack  France  or  to 
interfere  in  Bavaria.  The  explanation  of  Stair's  inactivity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  negotiations  which  England  was  conducting  to  induce 
the  Dutch  to  take  part  in  the  war.  For  a  long  time  the  republic, 
which  had  ho  real  interests  at  stake,  was  persistent  in  its  refusal 
But  at  last  the  ( )range  party,  which  wished  for  an  opportunity  to 
restore  the  stadtholdership,  got  the  upper  hand,  and  in  May,  1743, 
Holland  untertook  to  send  20,000  men  to  support  the  cause  of  Maria 
Theresa.  The  prospect  of  this  reinforcement  impelled  Stair  to 
more  active  measures,  and  leaving  his  magazines  at  Hanau,  be 
advanced  towards  Aschaffenbu^.  But  Noailles,  who  careftilly 
watched  all  his  movements,  outmarched  him  and  Uocked  the  way. 
At  this  juncture  George  If.  arrived  to  assume  the  command  in 
person.  To  extricate  himself  from  the  difficult  position,  Gedrge 
determine  to  return  to  Hanau.  But  Noailles,  anticipating  this 
resolve,  was  again  too  quick  for  the  enemy,  and  occupied  a  strong 
position  at  Seligenstadt,  while  he  sent  his  nephew  the  duo  de  Gfam- 
mont  to  seize  the  village  of  Dettingen,  about  half-way  between 
Aschaffenburg  and  Hanau.  The  king  found  himself  compelled  to 
fight  a  battle  in  a  disadvantageous  position  (2^h  June)^  and  be 
would  certainly  have  been  defeated  but  for  an  emnr  of  Grammont, 
who  left  his  position  at  Dettingen  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  valley 
below.  This  deranged  all  Noailles'  elaborate  plans,  the  battle 
became  a  confused  melee,  and  the  French  had  ultimately  to  retreat. 
But  the  victory,  such  as  it  was,  proved  of  very  slight  importance. 
Noailles  was  not  pursued  or  harassed  in  any  way,  and  George  IL 
was  quite  content  to  have  secured  his  one  object  of  removing  all 
obstacles  to  his  return  to  Hanau.  So  hasty  was  he  in  effecting  this 
that  he  actually  left  his  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle  to  the 
humanity  and  courtesy  of  the  French  commander. 
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The  news  of  the  hattle  of  Dettingen  was  receiyed  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  at  Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  was  confident  that 
the  junction  of  Charles  of  Lorraine  with  the  victorious  allies  must 
compel  France  to  yield.  But  nothing  came  of  these  expectations. 
Quarrels  arose  between  the  Eh^lish  and  Hanoverian  troops,  and 
L<Hrd  Stair  in  disgust  threw  up  his  command.  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
eager  to  win  glory  for  himself,  refused  to  join  the  English  king. 
At  last  it  was  decided  to  attack  France  in  two  divisions.  The 
Austrians  under  Charles  were  to  enter  Lower  Alsace  by  Alt-Breisach, 
while  the  Pragmatic  Army  was  to  cross  the  French  border  further 
north.  Two  French  armies  were  set  on  foot  to  oppose  the  invasion ; 
one  under  Coigni  against  the  Austrians,  the  other  under  NoalUes 
against  George  1 1.  The  defence  was  completely  successful.  Prince 
Charles  advanced  to  Alt-Breisach,  but  &iled  to  effect  a  passage 
across  the  Bbine.  The  Pragmatic  Army  crossed  the  Bhine  below 
Mainz,  but  made  no  effort  to  attack  NoaiUes.  Ultimately  the 
'two  invading  armies  gave  up  their  enterprise  and  went  into  winter 
quarters.  The  French  were  excluded  from  Germany,  but  their  own 
frontiers  were  secure  from  attack. 

In  Italy  the  Spanish  commander,  Grages,  received  orders  to  renew 
the  enterprise  in  Lombardy  which  had  failed  in  the  preceding  year. 
Crossing  the  Tanaro,  he  attacked  the  Austrians  under  Traun,  but 
was  completely  defeated  at  Campo  Santo  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
BimiuL  Traun  wished  to  follow  the  enemy  and  complete  lu» 
discomfiture,  but  was  prevented  by  the  attitude  of  his  ally,  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  Charles  Elmanuel  had  not  yet  extorted  from  Maria 
Theresa  any  definite  promise  of  territorial  concessions,  and  until 
that  was  effected  he  was  determined  not  to  continue  the  war.  To 
give  greater  force  to  his  demands  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid,  which  were  eager  for  the 
Sardinian  alliance.  English  mediation  had  to  be  called  in  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  Austria  and  Sardinia.  As  in  the  case  of 
Prussia,  England  did  not  hesitate  to  urge  unwelcome  sacrifices  upoa 
Maria  Theresa,  with  a  vehemence  that  may  have  been  politic  but 
was  certainly  unwelcome  at  Vienna.  But  too  many  interests  wore 
at  stake  for  the  queen  to  hold  out  On  the  ISth  of  September,  1743, 
the  important  treaty  of  Worms  was  arranged  between  England, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia.  Maria  Theresa  ceded  to  Charles  Emanuel 
the  Milanese  west  of  the  Ticino  and  Lake  Maggiore,  the  cities  and 
districts  of  Pavia  and  Piacenza,  and  the  right  of  re-purchasing  the 
marquisate  of  Finale  from  the  Genoese.  Finale  had  been  sold  by 
Charles  VI.  to  Genoa  for  1,200,000  piastres,  but  the  emperor  bad 
reserved  the  right  of  reclaiming  the  territory  on  paying  back  the 
money.    The  transference  of  this  right  to  Sardinia  was  bitterly 
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raaented  by  the  Genoese  and  ultimately  droye  thein  to  side  with 
France  and  Spain*  In  return  for  these  conoesaionay  Charles 
Emanuel  guaranteed  Maria  Theresa  in  the  possession  of  all  her 
other  territories,  and  promised  to  assist  Austria  with  40,000  men 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace.  The  settlement  of  the  Sar- 
dinian difficulties  enabled  the  Austrians  to  take  the  (tensive  in  Italy. 
KhevenhuUer  haring  lately  died,  Traun  was  recalled  to  take  Ids 
place  in  Germany,  and  his  command  in  Lombardy  waa  ^ven  to 
Lobkowitz.  At  the  head  of  a  mixed  tone  of  Auatriana  and 
Sardinians,  Lobkowita  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  the  papal  terri- 
tories and  drove  them  back  from  point  to  point.  Ultimately,  at 
the  end  of  October,  Gages  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Pesaro. 

The  treaty  of  Worms  was  a  serious  blow  to  France  and  S{«iii, 
and  to  meet  it  they  concluded  a  new  alliance  at  Fontaineblean  (25th 
October).  By  this  the  two  Bourbon  lines  pledged  themselves  to  a 
permanent  union.  France  promised  to  declare  war  against  England 
and  Sardinia;  to  assist  Spain  in  conquering  the  Milanese  and 
Parma  for  Don  Philip ;  not  to  negotiate  with  England  until  Gib- 
raltar, au'l  if  possible  Minorca  too,  had  been  restored  to  Spain ;  and 
to  force  England  to  resign  the  colony  of  (Georgia,  which  had  recently 
been  usurped  from  the  Spaniards.  This  treaty,  which  pledged 
France  to  obtain  such  enormous  and  almost  impossible  advantages 
for  Spain,  without  any  recompense  for  itself,  was  the  work  of 
Maurepas.  It  is  characteristic  of  Louis  XY.  that  he  saw  and 
expressed  clearly  the  defects  of  the  treaty,  bat  had  not  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  to  refuse  his  signature  to  it.  The  first  result  of 
this  new  family  compact  was  seen  in  the  energy  with  which  Savoy 
was  attacked  from  the  French  side.  For  two  years  a  Spanish  army 
had  been  assembled  in  southern  France  under  Don  Philip,  but  as 
yet  it  had  done  nothing.  In  October  of  this  year  an  attempt  was 
made  to  force  a  passage  through  the  Alps,  but  Charles  £manuel*8 
defensive  preparations  were  fully  sufficient  and  the  attack  waa 
repulsed. 

§  13.  Ilie  war  was  far  more  vigorously  prosecuted  in  1744  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  One  cause  of  this  was  a  sudden  outburst  of 
energy  on  tbe  part  of  Louis  XV.  His  third  mistress,  Madame  de  la 
Toumelle,  who  became  duchess  of  Chateanroux,  strove  to  play  the 
part  of  an  eighteenth-century  Agnes  Sorel,  and  to  inspire  the  kinfi^ 
with  a  love  of  military  glory.  At  the  same  time  the  national 
spirit  of  the  French  was  roused  by  the  threatened  attack  on  their 
frontier,  and  the  old  hatred  of  England  was  revived  in  all  its  force. 
The  first  enterprise  of  the  year,  a  maritime  expedition  under 
Maiurice  de  Saxe  to  restore  the  young  Pretender,  was  frustrated  by 
a  storm.    Hitherto  France  and  England  had  professed  to  take  part 
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in  tbe  war  as  auxiliaries  only.  Tliis  fatce  was  terminated  by  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England  in  March,  and  against  Austria 
in  ApriL  It  was  determined  to  make  the  Netherlands  tbe  chief 
seat  of  hostilities,  and  in  May  a  large  army  set  out,  accompanied 
by  the  king  in  person.  The  real  commander  was  ]ifaurice  de  Saxe, 
who  was  now  made  a  marshal  of  France.  The  allied  army  had 
wintered  in  the  Netherlands,  the  English  under  General  Wade, 
tiie  Dutch  under  Lewis  of  Nassau,  and  the  Austrians  under 
Arenberg.  They  had  been  weakened  by  tbie  withdrawal  of  several 
English  regiments  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion,  and  the  want 
of  unanimity  among  the  three  generals  rendered  them  quite  unable 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  advance.  Gourtrai,  Menin,  Ypres  and  other 
fortresses  were  captured  by  the  French  in  rapid  succession,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  foresee  any  limit  to  their  conquests  when  the 
campiign  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  news  from  Alsace. 

Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  been  married  in  the  winter  to 
Maria  Theresa's  younger  sister,  the  archduchess  Marianne.  In 
the  spring  he  resumed  his  command,  accompanied  by  Marshal 
Traun,  who  in  this  ye^ir  proved  himself  the  ablest  Austrian  general 
since  Eugene  and  Guido  Stahremberg.  Prince  Charles  had  decided 
to  renew  the  enterprise  that  had  been  foiled  in  1743,  to  cross  the 
Rhine  into  Alsace,  to  recover  from  Germany  the  lost  provinces, 
and  to  inflict  such  losses  on  the  French  monarchy  that  it  should 
make  peace  on  terms  dictated  from  Vienna.  To  oppose  him  there 
were  the  Bavarian  troops  under  Seckendorf,  which  had  left  Bavaria 
after  the  convention  of  Niederschonfeld  and  now  occupied  a  strong 
position  at  Philipsburg,  and  the  French  army  under  CoignL  To 
deceive  the  enemy  Prince  Charles  pretended  to  meditate  crossing 
the  Rhine  near  Mainz.  Seckendorf  at  once  left  his  position  and 
marched  up  the  river  to  Speier,  while  Coigni  advanced  directly  upon 
Mainz.  Before  the  enemy  could  be  undeceived  the  Austrians 
commenced  their  ]  assage  lower  down  on  the  30th  of  June,  and 
effected  it  without  serious  difficulty  in  three  days.  Lauterburg  and 
Weissemburg  were  taken,  and  the  Austrinn  light  cavalry  devastated 
Alsace  to  the  borders  of  Lorraine.  Prince  Charles  would  gladly 
have  advanced  at  once  to  the  recovery  of  the  inheritance  of  his 
family,  to  the  renunciation  of  which  he  personally  had  always  refused 
his  assent.  But  he  was  afraid  to  go  too  far  from  the  Rhine,  lest 
the  bridges  might  be  broken  behind  him  and  his  communications 
cut  off.  And  at  this  juncture  he  fonnd  that  be  had  to  face  a  more 
formidable  enemy  than  had  been  anticipated.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
that  the  Austrians  were  actually  in  Alsace,  Louis  XY.  determined 
to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  0¥m  territories.  Leaving  Marshal 
Saxe  to  occupy  a  defensive  position  in  the  Netherlands,  he  marched 
17» 
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southwards  with  the  main  hody  of  the  French  army.  At  Mets 
the  king  was  seized  (4th  August)  with  a  sudden  and  dangerous 
illness.  The  greatest  excitement  was  aroused  by  the  news  in 
Paris,  and  so  great  was  the  popular  deYotiaa  to  the  kingi  and  so 
enthusiastic  the  rejokiogs  when  he  was  out  of  danger,  that  this 
episode  in  his  reign  gave  Louis  the  epithet  of  the  BienrainU. 
This  illness  exercised  a  fatal  influence  on  the  conduct  of  military 
affairs.  Noailies,  who  assumed  the  command,  was  absorbed  in 
watching  the  king's  health,  and  it  waa  not  till  the  17th  of  Anguat 
that  the  army  of  Flanders  efi'ected  its  junction  with  OoignL  But 
before  that  time  the  news  that  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  invaded 
Bohemia  had  reached  the  Austrians,  and  Prince  CfaarleB  leceiyed 
orders  from  Vienna  to  quit  Alsace. 

IT.  Thb  Seookd  SiLRaiAN  Wab. 

§  14.  llie  Austrian  successes  in  1743  had  inspired  Fredenck  tlie 
Great  with  considerable  misgiTings  for  the  safety  of  ^leeia.  He  waa 
especially  alarmed  by  the  treaty  of  Worms,  and  by  a  defensive 
alliance  between  Auatria  and  Saxony  which  had  been  concluded  at 
Vienna  in  December.  In  both  of  these  the  Austrian  territories  had 
been  guaranteed  without  any  exception,  and  the  Saxon  alliaace 
oould  hardly  be  directed  against  any  power  but  Prussia.  He 
professed  to  have  found  definite  proofis  of  hostile  intention  in  a 
letter  from  George  II.  to  Maria  Theresa;  but  the  assertion  is 
probably  unfounded,  as  England  was  especially  anxious  not  to 
alienate  Prussiiu  As  a  supporter  of  Charles  VII.,  Frederick  resented 
the  occupation  of  Bavaria,  which  made  the  emperor  a  powerless 
fugitive  in  Frankfort,  the  langfaiDg-stock  of  both  enemies  and 
allies.  From  the  very  beginning  of  1744  he  meditated  a  new 
breach  with  Austria,  hot  only  to  secure  what  he  had  already 
obtained,  but  also  in  the  hope  of  gaining  that  portion  of  B^^emia 
which  he  had  failed  to  get  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  In  May  he 
formed  the  Union  of  Frankfort,  which  was  joined  by  Charles  VII^ 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  Ldndgrave  of  Hesse-CasseL  Its 
objects  were  to  restore  the  lawful  constitution  of  the  Empire,  to 
induce  Maria  Theresa  to  restore  Bavaria,  to  settle  the  disputes 
about  the  Austrian  succession,  and  to  arrange  a  final  peace.  Aa 
no  other  German  princes  would  join  the  league,  it  was  of  alight 
practical  importance,  but  it  served  Frederick's  purpose  so  far  that 
it  gave  him  a  pretext  for  war  with  Austria  as  the  champion  of 
German  interests  and  of  the  imperial  constitution  against  wanton 
aggression. 

At  the  same  time  Frederick  resumed  his  connection  with  France^ 
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and  sent  GouDt  Rothenburg  as  his  envoy  to  Paris.  A  court  intrigue 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  Amelot  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  enabled  Bothenburg  to  coDclude  a  treaty  at  Paris  on  the  6th  of 
June.  The  French  undertook  to  attack  the  Ketherlands,  so  as  to 
preyent  the  maritime  powers  from  sending  aid  to  Austria.  Another 
French  army  was  to  march  through  Westphalia  to  attack  Hanover, 
and  France  undertook  to  induce  Sweden  and  Kussia  to  conclude  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Prussia.  Frederick  himself  promised  that  if 
the  main  Austrian  army  invaded  Alsace  he  woiidd  at  once  attack 
Bohemia  with  80,000  men.  But  to  this  promise  two  very  definite 
conditions  were  attached.  If  Charles  of  Lorraine  were  compelled 
by  Frederick's  action  to  quit  Alsace,  the  French  were  to  pursue  him 
closely,  to  recover  Bavaria  for  the  emperor,  and  to  harass  the 
Austrian  territories.  To  compensate  Frederick  for  his  exertions  the 
four  Bohemian  circles  to  the  right  of  the  Elbe  (Bunzlan,  Leitmeritz, 
Pardubitz  and  Eonigingiatz)  were  to  be  united  with  Silesia  and 
ceded  to  Prussia.  It  was  still  necessary  to  obtain  the  Emperor's  con- 
sent, but  this  was  effected  by  a  secret  treaty  between  Charles  YIL 
and  Frederick  (24th  July).  By  this  Frederick  pledged  himself  to 
use  all  possible  means  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Union  of 
Frankfort  and  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  Charles,  who,  on  his  part, 
confirmed  the  proposed  cession  of  the  four  circles  to  Prussia. 

During  his  two  years  of  neutrality  Frederick  had  never  lost  sight 
of  a  possible  renewal  of  the  war.  By  strict  parsimony  and  regular 
administration  his  exhausted  treasury  had  been  rd-filled.  llie 
Silesian  fortresses,  Neisse,  Glogau,  Brieg,  Cosel  and  Glatz  had 
heea  repaired  and  strengthened.  The  Prussian  army  had  been 
increased  and  incessantly  trained,  and  everything  was  prepared  for 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  news  of  the  invasion  of  Alsace  by 
the  Austrians  decided  Frederick  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  although 
the  stipulate<l  alliance  with  Sweden  and  Russia  had  not  been 
concluded.  On  the  7th  of  August  his  envoy  at  Vienna,  Count 
Dohna,  made  a  formal  decLiration  that,  as  a  Glerman  elector,  he 
could  no  longer  endure  to  see  the  emperor  oppressed  and  the 
constitution  broken  by  Austria,  that  he  was  determined  to  send 
auxiliaries  to  aid  Charles  YIL,  but  that  his  conduct  was  in  no  Avay 
a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  same  contention  was  made 
in  a  manifesto  which  he  published  at  Berlin.  On  the  very  same  day 
he  demande)  from  the  Saxon  government  a  free  passage  for  his  troops 
as  imperial  auxiliaries.  Augustus  III.  was  in  Warsaw,  whence  he 
ordered  that  the  demand  should  be  refused.  Fortunately  for 
Saxony  this  order  arrived  too  late  from  Poland,  the  Prussian  troops 
were  idready  on  the  spot,  and  the  authorities  did  not  venture  on  a 
refusal.    In  four  columns,  the  Prussians,  80,000  atrong,  orossed  the 
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Bohemian  frontier,  three  under  the  king  in  person,  and  the  fourth 
from  Silesia  under  Marshal  Schwerin. 

§  15.  The  news  of  the  Prussian  movement  wan  reoeived  in  Vienna 
rather  with  joy  than  with  dismay.  For  more  than  a  year  Maria 
Theresa  had  made  her  chief  object  to  obtain  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Silesia.  But  endless  obstacles  had  been  interposed,  by  her 
allies  as  much  as  by  her  enemies.  Now  the  far  more  desirable 
prospect  was  opened  of  recovering  Silesia  itself.  Hitherto  that  had 
been  impossible,  because  England,  the  only  Important  ally  of  Austria, 
had  guaranteed  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  But  Frederick  himself  had 
now  broken  the  treaty  and  England  was  bitterly  indignant  at  his 
conduct  From  this  time  Maria  Theresa  determined  to  subordinate 
every  other  enterprise  to  the  re-conquest  of  Sileaia  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  Prussian  king.  She  herself  paid  another  Tint  to 
Pressburg,  where  her  presence  exercised  the  same  magical  influence 
as  before,  and  the  Hungarians  voted  a  second  "  insurrection."  The 
Austrian  commander  in  Bavaria,  Count  Batthyani,  was  ordered  to 
march  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  Bohemia.  Beinibroe- 
ments  were  sent  to  Count  Harsch,  the  governor  of  Prague,  and  his 
garrison  was  raised  to  14,000  men.  But  the  chief  reliance  was 
placed  in  the  army  of  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who  received  orders  to 
give  up  the  invasion  of  Alsace  and  to  return  as  si)eedily  as  possible 
to  the  defence  of  Bohemia. 

But  foi*  the  moment  Bohemia  was  almost  defenceless.  Batthyani 
had  barely  20,000  men,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  oppose  them  to  the 
Prussian  army.  E^rly  in  September  Prague  was  besieged,  and  on 
the  16th  Harsch.  had  to  surrender  unconditionally.  Opinions  were 
divided  as  to  future  movemenrs.  Schwerin  advised  an  immediate 
attack  upon  Batthyani,  and  after  crushing  him  proposed  to  take 
Pilsen  and  to  occupy  the  passes  between  Bohemia  and  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  so  as  to  bar  the  advance  of  Charles  of  Lorraine. 
Belleislf",  who  had  recovered  some  of  his  influence  as  France  became 
more  active  in  the  war,  and  who  had  recently  arrived  in  the 
Prussian  camp,  ur^^ed  on  the  other  hand  that  the  Prussians  should 
advance  boldly  southwards  and  conquer  the  whole  of  Bohemia. 
His  advice  was  followed  by  Frederick.  Tabor,  Budweis,  and 
other  strong  places  were  taken  and  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to 
Charles  Vll.  By  the  fourth  of  October  the  Prussians  had  advanced 
almost  to  the  Austrian  frontier.  But  this  was  destined  to  be  the 
limit  Saxony  obstinately  refused  to  support  Prussia,  and  carried 
out  the  treaty  of  Vienna  by  sending  20,000  men  to  co-operate 
with  the  Austrians.  Still  more  fatal  to  Frederick's  projects  was  the 
failure  of  the  French  to  fulfil  their  obligations. 

Charles  of  Lorraine  had  determined,  even  hefon  his  instructiona 
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arrived  horn  Vienna,  to  recroes  the  Bhine.  Bnt  this  was  a  task  of 
aj^fwUing  difficulty.  The  annies  of  Noailles  and  Coigui  had  just 
united  and  were  considerably  superior  to  his  own.  The  genius  of 
Traun  and  the  negligence  of  the  French  enabled  the  Austrians  to 
triumph  over  all  obstacles.  On  the  23rd  of  August  the  passage 
was  effected  with  a  loss  of  only  800  men  in  the  very  face  of  the 
hoetUe  armies.  It  was  an  achievement  that  naturally  inspired  the 
troops  with  confidence  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  leaders. 
On  the  10th  ef  September  they  reached  Donauwdrth,  whence 
Prince  Charles  set  out  for  Vienna,  while  Traun  organised  the  defence 
of  Bavaria.  General  BSrenklau  was  left  in  command  of  the  province 
with  20,000  men.  Then  the  Austrians  continued  the  march  east- 
wards, and  on  the  2nd  of  October  effected  a  junction  with  the 
forces  of  BatthyanL  The  French  had  been  bound  by  the  treaty  with 
Frederick  to  molest  the  Austrians  on  their  retreat  and  to  follow 
them  with  40,000  men  Neither  condition  was  fulfilled,  nor  was 
the  stipulated  army  despatohed  against  Hanover.  Noailles  con- 
tented himself  with  laying  siege  to  Freiburg,,  and  with  sending 
12,000  men  under  S^gur  to  assist  Seckendorf  in  Bavaria.  The 
plan  of  Frederick's  campfiign  was  ruined.  He  had  deserted  the 
French  in  1742,  they  now  paid  him  back  in  his  own  coin. 

In  Bohemia  Frederick  waited  in  unctrtainty  as  to  what  would  be 
the  enemy's  movements.  To  his  surpiise,  instead  of  attacking 
Budweis,  they  marched  northwards  to  meet  the  20,000  Sasons, 
who  joined  them  on  the  22ud  of  October.  Their  nmnbers  were  now 
about  70,000,  while  Frederick  s  were  reduced  to  60,000.  Still  the 
latter  might  have  been  successful  if  he  could  have  forced  on  a 
decisive  battle.  Bui  in  this  attempt  he  wss  foiled  by  the  masterly 
strategy  of  Traim,  who  was  the  guiding  genius  of  the  Austrian 
campaign.  Traun's  plan  was  to  occupy  an  unassailnble  position 
which  barred  the  advance  of  the  Prussians,  snd  to  hold  it  until  want 
of  supplies  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  another  district:  then  he 
follow*  d  them  and  repeated  the  manceuvre.  Frederick  chafed  at  this 
intangible  obstacle  in  his  way,  but  could  do  nothing.  Traun,  as  he 
honestly  confessed,  completely  out-generalled  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  retire  step  by  step  towards  the  Silesian  frontier.  Through- 
out the  campaign  the  Austrians  were  immensely  assisted  by  the 
native  population.  By  the  end  of  November,  Frederick  recognised  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  Prague  and  his  other  conqueste  and  of  evacuat- 
ing Bohemia  altogether.  The  enterprise  which  ended  in  such  com- 
plete failure  had  been  a  costly  one.  Of  the  80,000  men  who-  had 
entered  Bohemia,  barely  40,000  returned  to  their  homes.  Frederick, 
thinking  the  campaign  wan  over,  entrusted  the  command  to  Leopold 
of  Anhalt-Deasau  and  hurried  off  to  Berlin.    But  the  Austrians,  at 
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the  express  command  of  Maria  Theresa,  disregarded  the  winter 
climate  and  entered  Silesia.  Frederick  had  to  return  to  urge  the 
methodical  old  Dessauer  to  hasten  his  preparations.  The  Phiselana 
took  the  offensive  in  January,  1745,  and  speedily  forced  the  enemy 
to  retire  into  Moravia.  But  it  was  not  till  February  that  they 
were  able  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Meanwhile  the  efibrts  which  the  Austrians  had  made  in  Bohemia 
had  cost  them  their  hold  on  Bavaria.  As  soon  as  Prince  Ghariea 
was  well  out  of  the  way,  Seckendorf,  reinforced  -by  the  French 
under  S^gur  and  by  troops  from  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate, 
marched  to  Donauwdrth,  which  was  captured  on  2nd  Octobv. 
6&renklau  had  not  sufficient  forces  to  venture  npon  a  conflict  with 
the  enemy.  Munich,  which  was  of  slight  military  importanoe, 
was  taken  on  the  12th  of  October.  This  l^eTcome  news  brought 
Charies  Vil.  back  to  his  native  country,  and  <m  October  23  he 
re-entered  his  capital  amidst  the  jubilation  of  its  inhabitants. 
Ultimately  the  whole  of  Bavaria  was  recovered  except  Ingoistadt, 
Scharding,  and  Braunau,  which  the  Austrians  still  held.  In 
November  the  allied  troops  were  disposed  in  winter  quarters,  and 
Seckendorf,  having  completed  his  task,  retired  from  the  command. 
The  French  army  on  the  Rhine  attempted  nothing  after  the  capture 
of  Freiburg,  which  cost  them  a  three  months'  siege.  The  Breisgau, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Hapeburgs  since  the  14th  century, 
passed  for  a  few  months  into  the  hands  of  France.  In  the 
Netherlands  nothing  of  importance  took  place  after  Louis  XV.'n 
departure.  The  Pragmatic  Army,  with  its  triplet  of  incompetent 
commanders.  Wade,  Nassau,  and  Arenberg,  remained  obstinately 
inactive,  and  allowed  Marshal  Saxe  with  a  very  inferior  force  U» 
keep  possession  of  the  French  conquests. 

In  Italy  the  campaign  of  1744  was  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
decisive. According  to  the  treaty  of  Worms,  a  combined  attack  was 
to  have  been  made  upon  Naples.  But  this  depended  on  the  joint 
action  of  English,  Sardinians  and  Austrians.  Admiral  Mathews  re- 
fused to  co-operate ;  and  Charles  Emanuel  thqught  more  of  his  own 
interests  than  of  those  of  his  allies.  His  first  object  was  to  obtain 
possession  of  Finale  from  Genoa,  but  his  attention  was  soon  called 
away  to  resist  a  threatened  invasion  of  Piedmont.  20,000  French 
under  the  Trince  of  Conti  were  combined  with  the  same  number  of 
Spaniards  under  Don  Philip.  In  April  they  took  Nice  and 
attempted  to  pass  the  Alps.  But  they  spent  several  months  in  the 
siege  of  a  small  fortress  called  Con,  and  in  October  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season  drove  them  back  into  Dauphin^  after  they  had  lost 
nearly  half  their  troops.  Jealousy  between  the  Fiench  and 
Spaniards  contributed  to  bring  about  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 
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Meanwhile  the  defection  of  the  Sardininns  left  the  Austrian 
commander  Lobkowitz  to  act  alone  in  central  Italy.  In  April  he 
advanced  from  Bimini  towards  the  Spanish  camp  at  Pesaro.  But 
Gages,  wifiiout  waiting  to  be  attacked,  retired  into  Neapolitan 
territory.  The  Austrians  marched  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
Naples  and  there,  in  accordance  with  custom,  waited  for  instmo- 
tions  fram  Vienna.  Meanwhile  the  favourable  moment  was  passed. 
Don  Garke,.  regardless  of  his  enforced  promise  of  neutrality, 
at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  his  fellow-oountrymen.  lliink- 
ing  it  better  to  wage  the  war  in  foreign  territory  rather  than 
in  his  own  kingdom,  he  entered  the  papal  states  and  i^ncamped 
at  YelletrL  .  On  -the  10th  August,  Lobkowitz  made  a  night 
attack  upon  the  camp,  which  was  momentarily  successful  but 
ultimately  repulsed  after  a  desperate  combat.  The  intense  heat 
in  the  marshy  plains  gave  rise  to  fever  among  the  Austrians, 
and  Lobkowitz,  after  losing  more  men  by  disease  than  by  war, 
commenced  a  retreat  which  did  not  end  till  he  had  again  reached 
Bimini 

§  16.  In  1745  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  entirely  altered  by  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  (20th  January)  before  he 
had  completed  his  46th  year.  The  ^ectorate  of  Bavaria  passed  to 
his  son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  <^  age. 
Maria  Theresa  had  never  given  up  the  hope  of  recovering  the 
imperial  crown  for  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  person  of  either  her 
husband  or  her  son.  As  the  latter  was  only  fsiwr  years  old,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  urge  on  the  electors  the  older  but  less 
popular  candidate.  Maria  Tlieresa  saw  that  the  best  chance  of 
securing  her  husband's  elevation,  and  also  of  regaining  Silesia,  lay  in 
a  reconciliation  with  Bavaria,  which  might  easily  lead  to  peace 
with  France.  The  young  elector  had  declared  immediately  on  hin 
accession  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown, 
but  he  by  no  means  abandoned  his  claims  to  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion, and  in  fact  assumed  the  title  of  archduke.  There  were  no  less 
than  four  French  envoys  at  his  court  all  urging  him  to  remain 
steadfast  to  his  father's  policy.  On  the  other  side  were  his  mother, 
Maria  .Amelia,  herself  a  Hapsburg,  and  Seckendorf,  the  Austrian 
renegade,  who  used  all  their  influence  to  Mng  about  a  reconcili- 
ation with  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  lost  no  time  in  publicly 
announcing  her  desire  for  peace,  but  at  the  same  time  she  gave 
weight  to  her  proposals  by  military  {pparations.  As  the  young 
elector,  distracted  by  opposite  influences,  could  not  make  up  his 
mind,  the  Austrians  commenced  the  attack.  The  Upper  Palati- 
nate was  speedily  ovemm :  Batthyani  defeated  the  Bavarians  and 
the  French,  and  the  iatter  under  S^gur  promptly  evacuated  the 
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ducby  and  retreated  to  the  Rhine.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  whole 
of  Bavaria  was  for  the  third  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Austriaiia. 
At  the  same  time  the  Austrian  troops  under  Arenberg  threatened 
to  advance  through  Westphalia  to  Bavaria.  The  young  elector, 
who  had  fled  from  his  capital  to  Augshui^g,  was  compelled  to 
negotiate.  Fiissen,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Augsburg,  was  selected  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  diplomatiats, 
and  there  a  treaty  ^^a  signed  on  22nd  April.  Maria  Theresa 
recognised  the  deceased  Charles  Albert  as  emperor  and  his  widow 
as  empress :  she  restored  to  Maximilian  Joseph  all  his  father^s 
territories  as  they  had  stood  in  1741,  and  withdrew  all  claimg  to 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  On  his  side,  the  elector 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  Austrian  territories,  guaranteed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  promised  his  vote  to  the  grand  duke 
Frauds.  Until  the  imperial  election  was  settled,  Braunau  and 
Schiirding,  with  the  strip  of  Bavaria  on  the  right  hand  <^  the  Inn, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

Meanwhile  the  vacancy  in  the  empire  threatened  to  terminate 
the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Saxony.  Franoe  was  as  anxious 
as  ever  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  grand  duke,  partly  on  aoooant 
of  his  Uapsburg  connection,  and  partly  because  he  was  regarded  aa 
a  personal  enemy  to  France  on  the  score  of  Lorraine.  The  nusat 
obvious  means  of  efifecting  this  object  was  to  offer  the  imperial 
crown  to  Augustas  III.  as  the  price  of  his  desertion  of  Austria. 
Frederick,  though  bitterly  opposed  to  the  elevation  of  Saxony* 
compelled  to  support  the  French  proposal.  Augustus  himself 
averse  to  any  increase  of  business,  but  his  wife  was  eager  to  rival 
her  younger  sister  who  had  married  Charles  YIL,  and  his  empty- 
headed  minister.  Count  Briihl,  wished  to  pose  as  the  prime 
minister  of  an  emperor.  At  Vienna  the  danger  of  Saxony  joining 
France  was  fully  appreciated,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  imew 
the  recent  alliance  on  a  more  permanent  basis.  Ultimately  jealousy 
of  Pnistda  prevailed  at  Dresden,  and  Augustus  determined  to  adhere 
to  Maria  Theresa.  But  a  great  difficulty  wa4  raised  by  the  king's 
demand  of  a  territorial  reward  for  his  fealty  at  the  expense  of 
Silesia.  Maria  Theresa  was  determined  not  to  submit  to  further 
losses,  and  it  took  some  time  to  arrange  a  oompronuae.  By  thia 
Austria  was  to  give  up  the  circle  of  Bchwiebus,  but  all  further  con^ 
pensation  to  Saxony  must  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  Prussia.  On  the 
18th  of  May  a  treaty  was  arranged  to  the  following  effect.  The  two 
powers  agreed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  conquered 
from  the  king  of  Prussia  not  only  Silesia  and  Qlata  bat  abo  a 
part  of  his  inherited  territories.  As  regards  the  imperial  election, 
Augustus  promised  not  to  become  a  candidate  himself  nor  to  oppose 
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the  candidature  of  the  grand  duke :  but  he  refused  to  pledge  his 
Tote,  and  declared  that  if  the  majority  of  electors  chose  him  he 
would  accept  the  crown. 

§  17.  The  invasion  of  Silesia  by  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  is  by  far 
the  most  important  event  of  the  year  174.5,  but  before  considering 
it,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Frederick's  only  remaining  ally,  France. 
Since  the  last  campaign  Louis  XY.  had  conceived  a  passion  for 
war,  but  it  must  be  a  war  which  could  be  waged  without  danger 
and  with  a  fair  certainty  of  success,  'iliese  conditions  oould 
only  be  secured  in  the  Netherlands.  Accordingly  three  French 
armies  were  set  on  foot,  onie  under  Maillebois  to  assist  the 
Spaniards  in  Italy,  another  under  Conti  to  act  on  the  Qerman 
frontier,  to  defend  Alsace  from  attack,  and  to  watch  over  the 
approaching  election  at  Frankfort.  The  third  and  largest  was  to 
act  in  the  Netherlands  with  Marshal  Saxe  as  its  commander,  but 
accompanied  by  the  king  in  person.  The  allied  anny  in  the 
Netherlands  consisted  chieOy  of  English,  Hanoverians  and  Dutch, 
with  only  8000  Austrians^  the  remainder  under  Arenberg  having 
marched  into  Qermany  to  threaten  Bavaria.  The  experience  of 
the  last  campaign  had  shown  clearly  the  evils  of  a  divided 
command,  and  it  was  determined  to  .entrust  the  army  to  a  single 
general,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  while  Maria  Theresa  sent  the 
experienced  Marshal  Konigsegg  to  serve  by  his  side.  The  Dutch 
troops  were  led  by  the  Prince  of  Waldock.  Jn  April  Marshal  Saxe, 
who  suffered  so  severely  from  dropsy  that  he  had  to  be  carried  in 
a  litter,  took  the  command  of  his  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Toumay. 
Louis  XV.  was  present  with  his  new  mistress,  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour. The  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  could  hot  be  accused  of 
want  of  courage,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Toumay.  Marshal 
Saxe,  leaving  20,000  men  to  continue  the  siege,  occupied  a  strong 
position  at  Fontenoy,  where  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the 
11th  of  May.  The  stubborn  courage  of  the  English,  whose 
advance  remains  one  of  the  great  feats  of  war,  nearly  carried  the 
day  in  spite  of  their  general's  want  of  strategy.  But  they  were 
ill-supported  by  the  Dutch.  Marshal  Saxe  brought  up  his 
reserves  at  the  critical  moment,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  The  victory  of  the  French  decided  the  fate  of  the 
campaign.  Toumay  surrendered  on  the  2drd  of  May,  though  the 
citadel  held  out' until  the  20th  of  June.  No  more  opposition  was 
made  to  the  French  advance.  The  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  revolt 
recalled  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  most  of  his  troops  to  Eng- 
lau'l.  The  history  of  the  campaign  from  this  time  is  merely  a 
list  of  successful  sieges.  Ghent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  Dendermoude, 
Ostend  and  Nieuport  opened  their  gates  one  after  the  other.    With 
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the  capture  of  Ath  on  the  8th  of  October  the  French  doeed  the 
campaign.  They  had  scarcely  reaped  as  much  profit  as  they  might 
have  done  from  their  victory,  and  they  had  certainly  done  little 
to  help  their  ally.  Frederick  himself  bitterly  declared  that  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy  might  as  well  have  been  fought  on  the 
Scamander. 

In  the  east  the  Austrian  army  was  once  more  entrusted  ta 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  whose  success  in  Bohemia  had  given  him  a 
great  but,  as  it  proved,  an  undeserved  reputation.  Traun,  to  whom 
the  whole  credit  of  the  last  campaign  was  really  due,  was  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  prince,  and  was  sent  to  command  the  army  in 
Germany,  which  was  to  overawe  the  electors  at  Frankibrt.  With 
his  usual  want  of  promptitude  Prince  Charles  delayed  till  May  his 
advance  to  the  frontier  of  Silesia.  At  Landshut  he  was  joined  by 
30,000  Saxons  under  the  duke  of  Sachsen-Weissenfels.  His  army 
now  numbered  considerably  more  than  100,000  men,  and  waa 
numerically  far  superior  to  the  Prussians.  But  the  latter  had  a 
great  advantage  in  their  unity  and  their  undivided  command, 
Frederick,  as  soon  as  he  learnt  the  enemy*s  design  to  invade  Silesia^ 
encamped  by  Schweidnitz  at  the  foot  of  the  BieteugMfye,  or 
Giant  Mountains,  which  separate  Silesia  from  Bohemia.  On  the 
first  of  June  the  allies  commenced  the  passage  of  the  mountains. 
Charles  of  Lorraine  had  the  campaign  ready  mapped  out  in  his 
mind.  He  would  manoeuvre  the  Prussians  out  of  Silesia  as  he  had 
manoeuvred  them  out  of  Bohemia.  Frederick  would  retreat,  the 
Austrians  would  occupy  one  strong  position  after  another^  and 
everything  would-  go  welL  But  it  was  one  thing  to  carry  out 
Traun's  policy  with  him  to  help,  and  another  to  do  it  in  hia  abeenoe. 
The  hypothesis  on  which  the  whole  plan  was  based  was  erroneous. 
Frederick  did  not  intend  to  xetreat.  As  soon  as  the  Saxons,  who 
formed  the  vanguard  of  the  allied  army,  had  a{^>eared  on  the  plain 
by  Hohenfriedberg,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Prussians,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  valiant  resistance,  were  routed  almost  before  Prince 
Charles  was  aware  that  a  battle  was  being  fought.  When  the 
situation  was  realised  the  Austrians  were  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
but  it  was  too  late  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The 
Prussian  cavalry,  which  had  been  so  defective  at  MoUwitz,  now 
carried  all  before  it.  The  Austrians  were  completely  defeated,  and 
had  to  seek  safety  in  recrossing  the  mountains.  Frederick  followed 
them  into  Bohemia,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  conquests,  but 
in  order  to  support  his  troof^s  at  the  expense  of  a  hostile  state. 

The  battle  of  Hohenfriedberg  was  a  great  blow  to  Maria  Theresa, 
nnd  the  conquest  of  Silesia  seemed  for  the  moment  impossible. 
But  the  Queen's  courage  remained  unshaken,  and  she  determined 
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not  io  give  up  the  enterprise  on  the  first  reverse.  Her  great  fear 
was  lest  the  fidelity  of  her  allies.  Saxony  and  England,  should  he 
shaken,  and  her  first  act  was  to  send  an  envoy  to  Dresden  and 
Hanover  to  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  With  regard  to 
England  her  fears  proved  well  founded.  The  common  iaterests 
which  had  led  to  the  alliance  with  Austria  no  longer  existed*  The 
sole  object  of  England^  joining  the  war  was  to  weaken  France. 
Maria  Theresa  had  now  subcHdinated  her  enmity  to  France  to  the 
desire  of  humiliating  Prussia,  in  which  England  had  no  interest,  or 
rather  the  reverse.  The  Austrian  troops  had  been  recalled  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  allies.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  Fontenoy,  the  loss 
of  the  Flemish  fortresses,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  revolt. 
English  interests  imperatively  demanded  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Prussia,  and  Frederick  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this 
turn  Id  his  favour.  On  the  26th  of  August  he  concluded  the  con- 
vention of  Hanover  with  George  IL  England  undertook  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  between  Prussia  and  Austria  within  six  weeks  on  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  Frederick's  possession  of  Silesia  was 
to  be  guaranteed  by  all  the  European  Powers,  and  on  this  condition 
he  ivomised  to  give  his  vote  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany.  The 
claim  of  England  to  act  as  a  sort  of  guardian  to  Austria,  and  to 
make  terms  in  her  name,  was  not  likely  to  commend  the  convto- 
tion  to  Maria  Theresa.  On  the  29th  of  August  she  answered  it  by 
a  new  treaty  with  Saxony.  The  two  Powers  again  pledged  them- 
selves not  to  lay  down  arms  till  they  Lad  accomplished  their 
object.  Maria  Theresa  undertook  to  send  reioforcements  from  her 
German  army  into  Silesia;  and  Augustus  pledged  himself  to 
employ  his  whole  forces  in  the  war  instead  of  the  bare  contingent 
of  80,000  men.  English  mediation  failed  altogether  to  efifect  its 
object,  and  the  war  continued. 

But  before  it  could  be  resumed  the  attention  of  Europe  was 
called  away  for  a  moment  to  the  approaching  election  at  Frankfort. 
In  spring  a  French  army  under  Contl  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
occupied  Frankfort  and  advanced  to  Aschaffenburg  on  the  Main. 
The  task  of  expelling  the  invaders  was  entrusted  to  the  veteran 
Marshal  Traun,  who  assumed  the  command  of  the  Austrian  troops 
in  Bavaria,  and  was  joined  by  the  grand-duke  in  person.  Traun 
advanced  to  the  Main,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  Arenberg*s 
forces  from  the  Netherlands.  By  a  series  of  masterly  marches  and 
countei -marches,  and  without  risking  a  battle,  the  Austrian  com- 
mander forced  the  French  to  evacuate  Germany  and  to  recross  the 
Rhine.  The  result  of  the  election  was  now  assured.  The  Arch- 
bishops of  Mainz  and  Trier  were  devoted  to  Austria.    The  elector 
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of  Cologne  was  gained  over  when  it  was  certain  that  his  nephew 
would  not  be  a  candidate.  The  Bavarian  vote  was  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Fiissen,  those  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  by  previous 
treaties.  This  time  no  objection  was  made  to  llaria  Theresa's 
exercise  of  the  Bohemian  vote.  The  only  opponents  were  Pnuaia 
and  the  Palatinate,  the  former  at  open  war  with  Austria,  and  tha 
latter  completely  under  French  influence.  On  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber the  grand-duke  Francis  was  elected  Emperor  by  seven  TOtes. 
His  elevation  made  no  difference  in  the  relations  between  husband 
and  wife.  Maria  Theresa  remained,  by  virtue  of  her  natural 
qualities,  the  master-spirit,  and  in  Vienna  she  was  welcomed  by 
the  populace  as  the  Empress-Queen. 

§  18.  Frederick  had  made  great  efforts  to  gain  ovor  Saxony  as 
well  as  England  after  the  battle  of  Hohenfriedberg.  But  the  new 
treaty  which  Augustus  III.  made  with  Austria  convinced  him  that 
he  must  resort  to  stronger  measures.  Accordingly  he  ordered  the 
old  Leopold  of  Dessau  to  form  a  camp  at  Halle,  and  to  prepare  fx 
an  invasion  of 'Saxony.  But  he  still  hesitated  to  give  the  final 
order,  because  Elizabeth  of  Russia  had  declared  that  any  atta^ 
upon  Saxon  territory  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hoBtility 
against  Russia.  The  only  immediate  result  of  the  preparations 
was  that  the  duke  of  Sachsen-Weissenfels,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Saxon  troops,  quitted  Charles  of  Lorraine  and  returned  to  the 
defence  of  his  native  country.  Meanwhile  the  result  of  tha  im- 
perial election  had  encouraged  Maria  'J'heresa  to  resume  hoetiiitiaL 
Before  starting  for  Frankfort  she  sent  orders  to  Prince  Charles  to 
drive  the  Prussians  out  of  Bohemia.  But  Frederick  himself  had 
already  determined  to  retreat  The  coxmtry  was  exhausted,  his 
troops  were  almost  starved,  and  his  treasury  empty.  On  the 
29th  of  September  he  arrived  at  Soor,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mountains.  The  Austrians  followed  close  on  his  steps,  occupied 
the  surrounding  heights,  and  determined  to  attack,  llieir  poeititin 
was  immensely  superior,  their  number^  were  larger,  and  if  the 
attack  had  been  made  at  once  it  could  hardly  have  fiuled  to  be 
successfuL  But  the  habit  of  procrastination  was  inbred  in  the 
Austrians,  and  their  delay  gave  Frederick  time  to  make  his  pr^)a- 
rations.  He  determmed  to  be  the  attacking  party  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  attacked.  The  Prussian  troops  stormed  the  heighta 
with  resistless  courage,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  positiona. 
Considering  the  circumstances  it  was  Frederick's  greatest  victoiy  as 
yet,  and  reflected  the  greatest  discredit  on  Prince  Charles  and  his 
associates.  But  the  results  of  the  victory  were  small.  Frederick 
could  not  and  did  not  wish  to  re-enter  Bohemia,  and  he  continued 
his  retreat  with  soch^  rapidity  that  his  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
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the  Austrians.  The  Hungarian  irregulars  haraeaed  his  march,  and 
indicted  considerable  damage.  At  last  he  crossed  the  frontier  by 
Trautenau  and  re-entered  Silesia.  Having  no  doubt  that  the 
campaign  was  over,  and  that  the  battle  of  Soor  would  force 
Austria  to  accept  the  convention  of  Hanover,  he  sent  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters,  and  ordered  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau  to 
.do  the  same. 

But  Saxony  and  Austria  were  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
through  the  winter  months,  and  to  attack  &andenburg  as  well  as 
Silesia.  Great  hopes  were  entertained  that  Russia,  closely  allied  at 
this  time  with  Saxony,  would  at  last  take  part  in  hostilities  against 
Prussia.  Count  Rutowski,  one  of  the  numerous  bastards  of 
Augustus  II.,  had  suiierseded  the  duke  of  Sachsen-Weissenfels. 
He  was  instructed  to  join  Charles  of  Lorraine  with  the  main  army 
of  Saxony,  and  the  combined  forces  were  to  advance  to  the  frontier 
of  Brandenburg  and  Silesia.  Thus  they  would  cut  off  the  Prussians 
from  their  communications,  and  could  attack  them  at  leisure.  At 
the  same  time  a  detachment  which  had  been  sent  from  Traun's 
army  was  to  march  upon  Berlio.  These  hostile  schemes  were 
divulged  to  Frederick  by  the  indiscretion  of  Count  Brtihl,  and  the 
king  took  prompt  measures  to  meet  the  danger.  Berlin  was 
prepared  to  stand  a  siege,  and  Leopold  of  Dessau  was  ordered  to 
reassemble  his  troops  at  Halle.  Frederick  himself  hurried  off  to 
Silesia  to  take  the  command  of  4000  men,  who  were  hastily 
collected  from  their  winter  quarters.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that 
Charles  of  Lorraine  had  entered  Lausitz,  Frederick  ordered  Leopold 
to  invade  Saxony,  while  he  himself  opposed  the  Austrians.  On 
the  2l8t  of  November  he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  on  the  23rd  he 
crushed  a  Saxon  contingent  at  Gross  Hennersdorf.  Prince  Charles, 
as  soon  as  he  realised  how  matters  stood,  retreated  before  the 
Prussians  to  Bohemia,  which  he  re-entered  on  the  28th.  Mean- 
while Leopold  of  Dessau  invaded  Saxony  from  the  north,  took 
Leipzig  without  meeting  any  resistance,  and  advanced  towards 
Dresden.  Freclerick  now  made  a  last  attempt  to  induce  Augustus 
to  come  to  terms.  As  his  overtures  met  with  an  evasive  reply  he 
continued  his  march  from  Lausitz  upon  Dresden,  keeping  a  careful 
watch  upon  the  Austrian  movements.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
urgent  orders  to  the  old  Dessauer  to  advance  with  speed,  and  to 
attack  the  Saxons  under  Rutowski  wherever  he  might  find  them. 
The  cautious  tactician  conducted  his  march  with  a  slow  precision 
that  roused  the  anger  of  the  king,  but  which  proved  quite  effec- 
tive. On  the  12th  of  December  he  occupied  Meissen ;  on  the  15th 
he  attacked  the  Saxon  camp  at  Kesselsdorf,  and  won  a  complete 
victory.    Two  days  later  the  king  joined  the  veteran  marshal. 
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and  overpowered  him  with  expressions  of  gratitude.  The  combined 
Prussian  army  was  now  nearly  80,000  in  number,  and  was  irrena- 
tible.  Prince  Charles  had  entered  Saxony  too  late  to  support 
Rutowski,  and  returned  finally  to  Bohemia.  On  the  18th  of 
December  Frederick  entered  Dresden  in  triumph. 

It  was  obvious  that  Saxony  must  make  peace  at  once ;  the  only 
question  was  whether  Austria  woidd  consent  to  do  the  ssme. 
Several  circumstances  combined  to  force  Maria  Theresa  to  give 
way.  Without  the  Saxon  alliance  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
recovering  Silesia ;  without  English  subsidies,  which  would  cease 
if  the  Prussian  war  continued,  Austria  was  utterly  powerless.  And 
just  at  this  juncture  came  news  from  Italy  that  the  Spaniards  had 
taken  Milan.  It  was  evident  that  if  she  prolonged  the  h<^)eleas 
conflict  with  Frederick  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  sacrifice  her 
Italian  provinces.  The  negotiations,  were  hurried  on,  and  on  the 
25th  of  December  the  treaty  of  Dresden  was  signed.  There  were 
really  two  treaties,  one  between  Prussia  and  Saxony,  the  other 
between  Prussia  and  Austria.  Augustus  was  to  pay  to  Prassia  a 
million  thalers  in  gold,  he  guaranteed  the  cession  of  Silesia,  and 
his  wife  renounced  all  claims  on  the  province  which  might  descend 
to  her  as  the  daughter  of  Joseph  I.  In  return  Frederick  restored 
all  conques's,  and  his  army  evacuated  Saxony.  Maria  Theresa 
renewed  the  cession  of  Silesia  and  Glatz  on  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  treaty  of  Berlin ;  conceded  to  Frederick  the  same  rights  that 
had  already  been  given  to  Saxony  and  Hanover,  and  confirmed  the 
privileges  that  had  been  assured  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by  the  late 
Emperor,  Charles  VII.  Frederick  on  his  side  recognised  Francis  I. 
as  Emperor,  and  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  Bohemian  Tote 
at  the  recent  election.  Both  parties  guaranteed  each  other  in  the 
possession  of  their  respective  territories,  but  Frederick's  guarantee 
extended  only  to  the  German  provinces  of  Austria.  Hanover,  the 
Palatinate,  and  Hesse-Cassel  were  included  in  the  treaty. 

Thus  ended  the  Second  Silesian  War,  which  was  much  fuller  of 
military  incidents  than  its  predecessor,  but  had  certainly  less 
decisive  results.  Frederick  had  immensely  increased  his  reputation 
as  a  commander,  but  as  a  politician  he  had  not  been  so  con> 
spicuousiy  successful.  So  far  as  he  had  embarked  in  the  war  to 
obtain  territorial  acquisitions  he  had  failed.  He  had  secuied 
Silesia,  but  that  was  all.  The  real  importance  of  the  war  is  to  be 
found  in  its  effects  upon  German  relations.  The  house  of  Hapsburg 
had  recovered  the  imperial  dignity.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Francis  I.  was  to  recall  the  Aulic  Council  to  Vienna,  and  the  Diet 
to  Ratisbon.  But  it  was  certain  that  the  imperial  power,  even  in 
Hapsburg  hands,  could  no  longer  be  what  it  had  been.     The 
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privileges  which  Charles  VII.  had  assured  to  Frederick  in  1741,  and| 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Dresden,  practically  released 
Prussia  from  its  obligations  and  duties  as  a  member  of  the  empire, 
while  it  retained  all  the  advantages  of  membership.  From  this 
time  Prussia  is  not  so  much  a  state  of  Giermany  as  an  independent 
European  power 

V.    GONOLUSION  OF  TIIK  WaB. 

§  19.  Maria  Theresa's  obstinate  preference  of  the  Silesian  enter- 
prise to  everything  else  was  as  disastrous  to  Austrian  interests  in 
Italy  as  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Spaniards  determined  to  make  a 
great  effort  in  1745  for  the  conquest  of  northern  Italy.  They  were 
encouraged  by  the  active  assistance  of  France,  whence  an  army  under 
Maillebois  was  sent  to  co-operato  with  Don  Philip,  and  by  the 
conclusion  of  a  close  alliance  with  Oenoa,  which  had  hitherto  been 
neutral,  but  now  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  Finale  from  Sardinia.  Lobkowits,  the  Austrian 
commander,  had  wintered  near  Rimini  afier  the  failure  of  his 
expeditiidi  against  Naples.  In  February  the  Spaniards  under 
Gages  advanced  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  papal  territories. 
Lobkowitz  promptly  retreated  to  Modena,  where  he  receiyed  notice 
of  recall,  which  had  been  too  long  delayed,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Schulenburg.  Gages  was  still  intent  upon  attacking  the 
Anstrians,  when  he  was  stopped  by  an  order  to  march  to  Oenoa  in 
order  to  join  the  combined  Spanish  and  French  armies  which 
Maillebois  and  Don  Philip  were  leading  in  Italy.  With  conspicuous 
skill  and  coiuiLge  Gages  effected  the  difficult  passage  of  the 
Apennines,  and  at  Acqui  joined  the  army  from  the  north.  With 
the  accession  of  10,000  Genoese  the  allied  forces  numbered  nearly 
70,000  men.  In  August  they  commenced  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Tortona,  which  held  out  till  the  3rd  of  September.  Mean- 
while Schulenburg  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  joined  their  forces^ 
and  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Bassignano  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tanaro  with  the  Po.  in  both  armies  there  prevailed  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  movements  to  be  undertaken.  While  the  French 
wished  to  reduce  Piedmont  as  the  best  means  of  detaching  Sardinia 
from  the  Austrian  alliance,  the  Spaniards  were  eager  to  conquer 
Lombardy.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  Emanuel  was  intent  upon 
the  defence  of  his  own  territories,  while  the  Austrians  made  it  their 
first  object  to  resist  an  invasion  of  the  Milanese,  'ilie  determination 
of  tho  Spaniards  carried  the  day  with  their  allies,  and  after  the  &11 
of  Tortona  they  marched  against  Parma  and  Piacenza  which 
surrendered  without  resistance.  On  the  20th  of  September  they 
stormed  Pavia  and  now  threatened  Milan  itself. 
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Schulenbtirg  would  remain  inactive  no  longer.  Leaving  Chnrlea 
Emanuel  to  defend  himself,  he  hurried  into  Lombardy  to  protect 
the  capital  This  separation  of  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  was 
the  very  object  at  which  the  enemy  had  been  aiming.  As  soon  as 
he  heard  the  news,  Oages  left  Pavia  and  marclied  directly  upon 
Bassigoano.  The  Sardinian  camp  was  stormed  on  the  27th  of 
September :  Charles  Emanuel  escaped  first  to  Yalenza  and  then  to 
Gasale,  where  he  was  again  joined  by  Schulenburg.  The  French 
were  now  eager  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Piedmont  so  as  to  follow  up 
the  blow  against  the  Sardinian  king.  But  Gages  was  equally 
resolute  to  complete  the  conquest  of  lombardy.  On  the  6th  of 
October  the  Bourbon  army  laid  siege  to  Alessandria,  took  the  town 
in  six  days,  and  then,  leaving  the  citadel  strii-tly  blockaded, 
advanced  to  the  capture  of  Yalenza.  Schulenburg  had  recently 
been  superseded  by  Prince  Lichtenstein,  but  the  latter  was  unable 
to  alter  the  fate  of  the  campaign.  Like  his  predecessor,  he  wished 
to  enter  Lombardy,  from  which  he  would  be  excluded  if  once  the 
enemy  seized  Casale  and  Novara.  But  he  was  detained  in 
Piedmont  by  the  threat  of  Charles  Emanuel  that  if  the  Austrians 
deserted  him  he  would  mske  a  separate  peace  with  France.  The 
Spaniards  were  thus  enabled  to  conduct  their  operations  without 
risk.  In  November  they  captured  Asti  and  Casale,  and  on  the 
16th  of  December  Milan  itse^.f  opened  its  gates,  although  the 
Austrian  garrison  still  held  out  in  the  citadel.  The  Italian 
campaign  of  1745  had  been  one  of  almost  unmixed  disaster  for 
Austria. 

§20.  These  disasters  were  not  unnaturally  attributed  by  the 
Sardinians  to  Maria  Theresa^s  employment  of  all  her  forces  against 
Prussia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  matters  might  have  gone 
very  differently  if  the  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  had  been  sufficiently 
strengthened.  Their  inactivity  was  the  unavoidable  oonsequeooe 
of  their  weakness.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Charles  Emanuel,  inspired 
by  this  conviction,  lent  an  ear  to  the  offers  that  France  was  con- 
stantly making  to  him.  D*Argenson,  the  French  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  had  drawn  up  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  settlement  <^ 
Italian  affairs.  The  Hapsburgs  were  to  be  driven  altogether  out  of 
Italy,  and  their  possessions  were  to  be  divided  among  a  number  of 
native  princes.  Underlying  the  scheme  we  can  trace  the  first  germ 
of  a  conception  that  has  become  familiar  in  recent  times,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy.  None  of  the  princes  were  to  have  external 
possessions,  or  to  be  subject  to  foreign  states.  In  fiict  a  special  clause 
was  iDserted  to  prevent  the  union  of  Naples  and  Parma  with  each 
other,  or  of  either  with  the  crown  of  Spain.  But  there  wei« 
several  circumstances  which  ensured  its  faUnre.    In  Italy  thei« 
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was  as  yet  no  effectual  demand  for  that  national  independence 
which  in  this  cAitury  became  an  object  of  passionate  striying ;  and 
if  there  had  been,  Sardinia  was  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to 
take  the  lead  in  satisfying  it.  Charles  Emanuel  saw  clearly  that 
the  abolition  of  the  imperial  suzerainty,  which  had  so  long  been 
exercised  from  Grermany,  would  only  establish  a  more  practical  and 
oppressive  suserainty  in  the  hands  of  France.  And  for  his  own 
state  the  scheme  involved  immediate  dangers.  Two  of  the  new 
principalities  would  not  be  really  self-dependent.  How  could  he 
make  head  against  Charles  of  Naples  or  Don  Philip,  if  the  latter 
were  backed  by  the  two  Bourbon  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain  ? 
As  long  as  the  Hapeburgs  retained  their  hold  on  Italy,  Sardinia 
occupied  a  secure  and  to  some  extent  a  commanding  position^ 
because  it  could  hold  the  balance  between  them  and  France.  But 
if  the  Hapebmgs  were  expelled  and  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
France,  where  could  he  find  an  ally  to  £^11  back  upon  ?  If  the 
scheme  was  thus  unacceptable  to  Sardinia,  it  was  &r  more  so  to 
Spain.  The  ambition  of  Elizabeth  of  Parma  was  not  likely  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  very  moderate  principality  offered  to  her  second 
son.  And  against  the  will  of  the  Spaniards,  who  held  most  of  the 
territory  conquered  from  Austria,  it  would  be  difficult  to  force  on 
any  settlement. 

But  though  Charles  Emanuel  was  unable  to  accept  D'Ai^enson's 
proposals  as  they  stood,  he  did  not  on  that  account  abstain  from 
negotiations  with  France.  Austria  seemed  too  absorbed  against 
Prussia,  and  England  with  the  Jacobites,  to  interfere  in  Italy. 
The  citadel  of  Alessandria  held  out  for  the  present,  but  if  it  fell 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Turin  from  being  besieged.  Iliough 
he  had  no  wish  to  see  the  Hapeburg  power  annihilated  in  Italy,  he 
felt  that  if  that  were  destined  to  occur  it  would  be  better  to  make 
terms  for  himself  than  to  share  the  fate  of  his  ally.  On  the  26th 
of  December  he  went  so  far  as  to  draw  up  preliminaries  for  a  peace 
with  France.  Nothing  was  said  of  Italian  independence,  of  the 
abolition  of  imperial  suzerainty,  or  the  transference  of  Tuscany  to 
Charles  of  Lorraine.  The  only  point  touched  was  the  division  of 
the  Austrian  possessions.  Sardinia  was  to  have  the  whole  of 
Lombardy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  and  also  on  the  left  as  far 
as  Scrivia.  The  rest  was  to  go,  with  Parma,  to  Don  Philip,  except 
a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  which  was  to  be  shand  between 
Venice  and  Modena.  Genoa  might  have  Oneglia,  but  neither  Nice 
nor  Finale.  January  and  February  were  spent  in  negotiations  on 
these  points,  but  a  definite  treaty  was  never  concluded.  Spain 
jNTotested  bitterly  against  the  suggested  terms,  and  opened  separate 
negotiations  with  Vienna;  and  a  complete  change  of  circum- 
18 
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stances  was  brought  aboat  by  tbe  treaty  of  Dresden.  Maria 
Theresa,  having  ended  the  northern  war,  was  able  (so  spare  some  of 
her  troops  for  the  Italian  struggle. 

§  21.  In  March,  1746,  Charles  Emanuel  gave  up  his  negotiations 
and  again  took  up  arms.  The  Sardinian  troops  took  Asti,  and  com- 
pelled the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Alessandria. 
At  the  same  time  Austrian  reinforcements  arrived  under  Marshal 
Browne  to  join  Lichtenstein.  Don  Philip  had  to  quit  Milan  in 
haste  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  the  capital  of  Lombardy  was 
recovered  for  Maria  Theresa.  With  startling  rapidity  the  whole 
of  Piedmont  was  re- conquered  with  the  exception  of  Tortona.  The 
Spanish  army,  under  Don  Philip  and  Gbtges,  evacuated  Lombariy 
and  retreated  to  Piaoenza.  The  Austrians  took  Parma  in  April* 
and  prepared  to  crush  the  enemy  at  one  blow.  But  the  Spaniards 
were  also  aware  that  a  critical  moment  had  arrived.  Oonadoiis 
that  they  could  not  hold  Piacenza  much  longer,  they  summoned 
Maillebois  to  their  assistance,  and  determined  to  attack  the 
Austrians  before  they  could  be  joined  by  the  Sardinian  army.  On 
the  loth  of  June  the  battle  of  Piacenza  was  fought,  and  ended  in  a 
complete  victory  for  the  Austrians.  The  attack  was  repulsed,  and 
the  Spaniards  driven  back  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Maris 
Theresa  was  so  delighted  with  the  news  of  the  recovered  glory  of 
her  arms  that  she  at  once  gave  up  those  negotiations  with  Spain  to 
which  distrust  of  Sardinia  had  impelled  her.  But  the  victory  was 
not  attended  with  (Hx>portionate  results.  LIchtenstein*s  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  resign  his  command  inunediately  after  the  battle. 
Military  etiquette  chose  as  his  successor,  not  the  ablest  of  his 
subordinates,  Browne,  but  the  senior  in  standing,  the  Maiqids 
Botta,  who  had  been  envoy  to  Berlin  at  the  outbreak  of  the  firsi 
Silesian  war.  Botta  was  unable  to  concert  any  joint  action  with 
Charles  Emanuel,  and  the  allies  were  only  saved  from  disaster 
by  the  fact  that  similar  discord  prevailed  between  the  Frencih 
and  the  Spaniards.  More  than  a  month  was  wasted  in  inactivity 
or  in  fruitless  manoeuvres. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  position,  the  important  news  anived 
from  Spain  of  the  death  of  Philip  V.  on  the  9th  of  July,  and  the 
accession  of  his  only  surviving  son  by  his  first  marriage,  Ferdinand 
VL  The  first  result  of  the  change  was  the  loss  of  power  to  the 
widow,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  who  had  been  absolute  ruler  of  ^paia 
for  thirty  years,  and  whose  ambition  bad  been  one  of  the  chief 
disquieting  influences  in  Europe.  The  new  king  waa  not  likely  to 
expend  more  of  his  country's  blood  and  treasure  to  obtain  a 
principality  for  his  step-brother.  One  of  his  first  acta  waa  to 
supersede  Gages,  who  had  shoym  conspicuous  ability  tfaroughout. 
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by  the  marqtus  de  las  MinAs.  The  Spaniards  had  already,  thanks 
to  Botta*s  inactivity^  been  allowed  to  retire  to  Tortona.  In  spite  of 
the  Tehement  remonstrances  of  Maillebois,  Las  Minas  continued 
the  retreat.  Garrisons  were  left  in  Qtuvi  and  in  Boghetta,  the 
bulwark  of  Genoa ;  but  the  main  army  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
marched  out  of  Italy  by  the  coast  On  the  French  frontier  they 
separated,  and  the  Spaniards  entered  Savoy,  which  *  they  had 
occupied  since  1742,  and  which  Don  Philip  hoped  to  retain  as  a 
principality,  even  if  he  had  to  resign  the  hope  of  acquisitions  in 
Italy.  The  Austrians  now  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Genoa,  which 
had  to  pay  dearly  for  its  alliance  with  the  Bourbons.  Resistance 
being  deemed  impossible,  the  city  surrendered  unconditionally  in 
September.  An  enormous  sum  was  demanded  as  compensation, 
and  the  citizens  were  treated  with  a  haughtiness  and  severity  that 
roused  dangerous  disaffection.  Meanwhile  Charles  Emanuel,  always 
looking  after  his  own  interests,  made  himself  master  of  Finale  and 
Savona.  He  had  done  hardly  anything  for  the  common  cause, 
yet  he  was  bitterly  discontented  at  not  receiving  a  larger  share  of 
the  booty. 

§.  22.  In  the  Netherlands  the  campaign  of  1746  was  far  less 
encouraging  to  the  Austrians.  At  the  b€^B;inning  of  the  year  the 
French  had  every  advantage  on  their  side.  The  duke  of  Cumberland 
had  withdrawn  the  English  troops  and  their  Hessian  auxiliaries,  to 
crush  the  Jacobites  at  home.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  for 
Maria  Theresa  to  make  a  great  effort  to  retain  any  hold  at  all  on 
her  western  provinces.  But  it  was  an  axiom  of  politics  at  Vienna 
that  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  against  France  might  safely  be 
left  to  the  maritime  powers,  and  therefore  she  preferred  to  send  the 
majority  of  the  troops  which  were  released  by  the  treaty  of  Dresden 
to  Italy.  The  result  was  that  the  allied  forces  were  too  weak  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  French.  In  January  Marshal  Saxe 
advanced  against  Brussels,  which  surrendered,  after  a  brief  siege, 
on  the  20th  of  February.  Antwerp  was  besieged  in  the  presence  of 
Louis  XY.  himself;  the  town  capitulated  on  the  20th  of  May,  the 
citadel  on  the  3rd  of  June.  The  French  followed  up  their  successes 
by  the  capture  of  Mons  and  Charleroi.  Maria  Theresa  was  now 
compelled  to  send  reinforcements,  while  the  victory  at  Culloden 
(16th  April)  enabled  the  English  to  return  to  the  Continent.  The 
allied  army  was  raised  to  nearly  80,000  in  number,  and  on  the  21st 
the  command  was  undertaken  by  Charles  of  Lorraine.  This  was 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  government.  Maria  Theresa's 
affection  for  her  brother-in-law  ought  not  to  have  blinded  her  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  given  conclusive  evidence  of  incapacity.  At 
the  same  time  the  appointment  put  a  distinct  slight  upon  the 
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English  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  success  in  ScotlaDd 
had  made  him  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  Charles  ol 
Lorraine  attempted  to  protect  Namm-,  but  he  was  forced  to  retreat 
towards  Li^ge,  while  Namur  was  taken  behind  his  back.  Marshal 
Saxe  now  followed  the  enemy,  and  Charles,  eager  to  win  back  some 
of  his  lost  reputation,  insisted  on  fighting  a  battle  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous position  and  with  inferior  numbers.  The  result  was  that 
be  was  completely  defeated  near  the  village  of  Rauooux  (Ilth  Octo- 
ber). But  the  French  victory  was  not  productive  of  any  important 
consequences,  and  the  two  armies  were  soon  afterwards  dispersed 
into  winter  quarters.  The  whole  of  the  ICetherlands,  with  the 
exception  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  were  lost  to  Austria. 

While  the  French  arms  were  carrying  all  before  them  in  the 
north,  France  itself  was  exposed  to  invasion  on  two  points.  At 
the  end  of  September  an  English  squadron  landed  some  troops  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  which  attempted  to  surprise  Lorient,  but 
were  repulsed  without  much  difficulty.  More  serious  was  the 
enterprise  in  Provence.  After  the  capture  of  Grenoa,  debate  aroee 
between  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  as  to  what  further  operatioxia 
should  be  imdertaken  before  tbe  close  of  the  year.  The  Austrians 
naturally  wished  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
Worms,  and  to  renew  the  attempt  to  conquer  Naples,  which  had 
&iled  so  lamentably  in  1744.  Charles  Emanuel,  however,  who 
was  not  so  anxious  to  aggrandise  the  Hapsburgs,  wished  to  secure 
what  had  been  so  fortunately  conquered.  The  difference  was 
settled  by  the  intervention  of  England.  The  guiding  motive  of  the 
English  throughout  the  war  had  been  hostility  to  France.  They 
now  induced  their  allies  to  combine  in  an  invasion  of  southern 
France.  Their  object  was  to  crush  the  French  maritime  power  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  this  could  be  best  effected  by  the  capture 
of  the  great  naval  arsenal,  Toulon.  In  November  Browne  led 
40,000  Austrian  and  Sardinian  troops  across  the  Var  into  Provence. 
The  French  retreated  before  them,  and  a  third  of  the  province  was 
speedily  overrun  by  tbe  invaders.  But  the  English  still  pressed 
for  an  attack  upon  Toulon,  and  for  this  Brovme  required  heavier 
artillery  than  he  had  been  able  to  bring  with  him.  A  request  was 
therefore  sent  to  Botta,  who  had  remained  in  Genoa,  to  dispatch 
some  of  the  large  guns  from  that  city.  But  the  attempt  to  dis- 
mantle their  fortifications  was  more  than  the  already  disaffected 
Genoese  could  endure.  A  revolt  broke  out,  which  speedily  attained 
such  dimensions  that  Botta,  with  the  Austrian  troops,  was  driven 
to  retire  into  Lombardy.  This  event  decided  the  campaign  in 
Provence.  Marshal  Belleisle,  who  had  superseded  Maillebois, 
received  reinforcemen's  from  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  was  enabled 
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to  take  the  offensive.  Browne  had  to  give  up  the  enterprise  as 
hopeless,  and  in  Fehniary,  1747,  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians 
re-crossed  the  Var  and  evacuated  the  territory  of  France. 

In  the  winter  of  1746-7  the  first  serious  effort  was  made  to 
bring  about  a  general  peace  by  negotiations.  It  was  natural  that 
the  lead  in  these  should  be  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  no  very 
special  interests  involved  in  the  war,  and  who  were  terrified  for 
^eir  independence  by  the  loss  of  the  barrier  fortresses,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  a  French  invasion.  France  also  was  inclined 
to  peace.  Louis  XV.  had  gained  successes  in  the  Netherlands 
which  his  great-grand&ther  had  found  impossible.  But  France 
seemed  no  longer  in  earnest  in  its  foreign  politics.  Conquests  had 
been  made,  but  no  one  dreamed  of  retaining  them.  Public  opinion 
was  not  very  much  excited  about  the  campaigns,  whether  success- 
ful or  the  reverse.  The  only  general  of  conspicuous  merit  that 
France  could  produce  was  a  German.  The  court  was  more  inter- 
ested in  petty  intrigues  than  in  the  interests  of  the  country.  Just 
at  the  moment  when  the  result  of  so  many  years'  war&re  was 
about  to  be  decided,  one  of  these  intrigues  overthrew  the  foreign 
minister,  D'Argenson,  who  not  only  possessed  more  ability  than 
any  other  French  statesman,  but  also  represented  that  hostility  to 
the  house  of  Hapeburg  widch  had  involved  France  in  the  war. 
His  place  was  filled  by  the  obscure  and  incompetent  marquis  de 
Puysieux.  Besides  the  general  indifference  of  the  people  and  the 
Court  there  were  other  motives  for  desiring  a  peace.  Successes  in 
the  Netherlands  had  been  counterbalanced  by  losses  in  Italy  and  in 
the  colonies.  The  English  had  captured  Cape  Breton,  and  it  was 
feared  that  they  might  invade  Canada.  Breda  was  agreed  upon  by 
France  and  Holland  as  the  site  for  a  diplomatic  conference;  but 
the  negotiations  came  to  nothing.  England  insisted  on  the  admis- 
sion of  an  Austrian  envoy,  and  Maria  Theresa  was  determined  to 
continue  the  war.  Any  ]iroject  of  peace  was  distasteful  to  her 
which  did  not  offer  to  Austria  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
Bilesia,  and  for  the  concessions  to  Sardinia.  Such  compensation 
was  out  of  the  question  as  matters  stood,  and  in  fact  further 
sacrifices  were  demanded  to  satisfy  the  Spanish  Infant,  Don  Philip. 
With  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1747  the  Conference  of  Breda 
was  broken  up. 

i  23.  Diplomacy  having  failed,  Louis  XV.  determined  to  detach 
Holland  from  the  hostile  alliance  by  force.  Two  French  armies 
were  set  on  foot  in  the  Netherlands.  One,  under  Maurice  de 
Saze,  confronted  the  allies,  who  were  led  once  more  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  Charles  of  Lorraine  having  been  sent  to  try  his 
fortune  in  Italy.     The  other,  under  Lowendahl,  a  Dane,  and 
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another  of  those  foreign  generals  whose  serrioes  were  bo  useful  to 
France  at  thie  time,  commenced  the  campaign  by  attacking 
Holland.  French  invasion  in  1747  produced  the  same  result  as 
the  more  funous  attack  of  1672.  The  people  clamoured  against 
the  republican  government,  and  demanded  that  the  authority  of 
the  stadtholder,  which  had  been  in  abeyance  since  William  llL's 
death,  should  be  restored,  'llie  aristocratic  party  was  powerlesa  to 
resist  the  popular  will.  William  IV.  of  Onmge,  the  great-nepbew 
of  William  III.  and  a  son-in-law  of  George  IL,  was  dedared 
stadtholder  of  Holland.  A  few  months  later  the  office  was  made 
hereditary  for  his  descendants,  not  only  male  but  female.  Thus 
the  constitutional  monarchy  which  had  grown  up  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  state,  which  had  once  been  abolished  and 
another  time  had  sunk  into  abeyance,  was  formally  re-established. 
But  if  any  hopes  existed  that  the  change  of  government  would 
result  in  the  repelling  of  invasion  they  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. William  IV.'s  elevation  resembles  in  some  points  that  of 
William  Hi.,  but  it  was  all  that  the  two  men  had  in  ocxomon. 
Lowendahl  met  with  no  resistance  of  any  moment,  and  captured  in 
speedy  succession  fortresses  which  had  held  out  against  the  power 
of  Spain.  Meanwhile  Marshal  Saxe  advanced  to  attack  Maeatricfat, 
and  was  met  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Lauffeld  (2zid  July). 
The  battle  was  a  mere  repetition  of  that  of  l^aucoux  in  the 
previous  year.  The  French  won  a  victory,  but  it  was  not  suffidoitly 
decisive  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Maestri<^t  under 
the  eyes  of  an  army  which,  though  defeated,  had  lost  fewer  men 
than  themselves.  The  only  result  of  the  hattle  was  that  it 
prevented  the  allies  from  opposing  Lowendahrs  advance.  He 
received  orders  from  Marshal  Saxe  to  attack  Bergen-op-Zoom,  tiie 
masterpiece  of  Cohom's  art,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  world.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  more  .than  a 
month,  the  French  commander  determined  to  attempt,  a  stonn. 
The  very  boldness  of  the  plan  favoured  its  success.  The  French 
climbed  the  walls  by  ladders,  and  the  garrison  was  so  astounded  at 
finding  the  enemy  inside  their  impregnable  fortifications  that  they 
hardly  thought  of  resistance.  With  the  fall  of  this  fortress  on  the 
16th  of  September  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  closed. 

In  Italy  the  chief  event  of  the  year  1747  was  the  siege  of  Gienoft. 
Botta,  whose  conduct  had  been  so  productive  of  disaster,  and  wbo 
was  personally  disliked  by  Charles  Emanuel,  was  recalled,  and 
Schulenburg  for  the  second  time  undertook  the  oonmumd  of 
the  Austrian  troops,  tie  was  compelled  to  undertake  the  Mgo 
alone,  as  the  Sardinians  refused  assistance  on  the  ground  that  all 
their  forces  were  required  to  resist  a  threatened  invasion  from 
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France.  Genoa,  thanks  to  the  help  which  it  received  from  France, 
held  out  for  two  months,  and  at  the  end  of  June  Schulenburg  had 
to  raise  the  siege.  Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  under  Las  Minas  and 
the  French  \inder  Belleisle  remained  inactive  in  Dauphin^  The 
two  commanders  could  not  agree  upon  a  plan  of  operations.  The 
Spaniards  wished  to  enter  Italy  by  the  Riviera,  Belleisle  by  Mont 
Genis;  at  last  the  marshal's  brother,  the  chevalier  de  Belleisle, 
obtained  permission  to  attempt  a  passage  by  Mont  Oenevre.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  he  entered  the  Alps,  and  on  the  19th  he  was 
confronted  by  a  detachment  of  Sardinians  on  the  Col  d'Assiette. 
After  an  obstinate  conflict  the  French  were  on  the  point  of 
storming  the  enemy's  position  when  their  leader  was  killed  by  a 
bullet.  This  decided  the  engagement ;  the  French  retreated  with 
great  loss,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  invade  Italy  from 
the  north.  The  campaign  had  not  been  very  successful  for  the 
Austrians  and  Sardinians.  The  former  had  failed  in  their  attack 
upon  Genoa,  and  the  latter  had  done  nothing  to  recover  their 
transalpine  territories,  which  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

The  military  operations  of  1747  had  not  effected  any  great 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  winter  was 
spent  in  negotiations  at  Aix-larChapelle  with  little  more  prospect  of 
success  than  those  at  Breda  the  year  before.  The  chief  represen- 
tatives of  their  respective  courts  were :  for  England,  Lord  Sandwich ; 
for  FraDce,  the  count  of  Saint-Severin ;  for  Spain,  the  marquis  of 
Sotomayor;  and  for  Austria,  Kaunitz,  who  now  commenced  what 
was  destined  to  be  a  long  and  distinguished  career.  In  many 
points  the  negotiations  at  Aix-laChapelle  recall  those  of  Utrecht, 
especially  in  the  leading  part  taken  by  France  and  England,  the 
willingness  of  the  latter  to  sacrifice  its  allies  for  commercial 
advantages,  and  the  reluctance  of  Austria  to  accede  to  the  proposed 
terms.  The  most  difficult  question  before  the  conference  was  the 
demand  of  a  principality  in  Italy  for  Don  Philip.  -  France,  which 
had  once  made  great  efforts  to  bring  this  about,  was  now  very  remiss 
in  its  support  of  Spain.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  the  ally  of 
Austria,  threw  aU  its  weight  on  to  the  Spanish  side.  The  motive 
was  the  desire  to  advance  commercial  interests  by  making 
advantageous  terms  for  trade  with  Spain  and  its  colonies.  Maria 
Theresa  might  well  complain  that  the  English  alliance  had  been  a 
costly  one  to  her.  In  all  the  negotiations,  at  Breslau,  at  Worms, 
and  now  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  England  had  forced  Austria  to  make 
sacrifices.  After  seven  years  of  war  the  queen  thought  she  had 
done  enough  in  giving  up  Silesia  to  Prussia,  and  great  part  of 
Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  without  having  to  carve  off  another  slice  of 
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her  territories  for  the  Spanish  Infuit.  If  Don  Philip  was  to  have  a 
principality,  let  him  keep  Savoy,  which  he  already  heldl  This 
obstacle  was  &tal  to  the  negotiations  for  a  time,  and,  as  no  truce 
was  arranged,  hostilities  were  resimied  in  1748. 

§  24.  This  was  a  result  which  was  not  displeasing  to  severid 
individuals,  even  in  the  states  which  were  most  desirous  of  peace. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland,  for  instance,  was  indignant  at  not  being 
made  plenipotentiary  at  the  confeience.  If  he  could  not  distinguish 
himself  as  a  diplomatist,  he  would  at  least  regain  some  of  the 
military  laurels  which  he  had  lost  at  Lauffeld.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  also,  who  had  been  made  stadtbolder  by  the  anti-French 
party,  was  anxious  to  gratify  his  supporters  and  to  strengthen  hifl 
own  position  by  a  successful  campaign.  They  gladly  acquiesced  in 
Maria  Theresa's  desire  to  renew  the  war,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
strengthen  the  allied  army.  Great  expectations  were  raised  by  the 
fact  that  Kuasia  had  promised  to  take  part  in  the  hostilities  by  a 
treaty  concluded  in  1747.  In  feu^t  30,000  Russians  were  actually 
sent  into  Germany;  but  the  summer  had  arrived  before  they 
reached  Mainz,  and  by  that  time  the  war  had  come  to  an  end. 
Meanwhile  France  had  realised  that  peace  could  only  be  secured  by 
active  exertions.  If  some  great  humiliation  could  be  inflicted  upon 
Austria,  she  would  be  compelled  to  come  to  terms.  Tliis  oould  be 
best  effected,  as  Marshal  Saxe  was  never  weary  of  pointing  out,  by 
the  capture  of  Maestricht,  the  last  great  fortrras  except  Luxembui|^ 
which  the  Austiians  retained  in  the  Netherlands.  Saxe  united  his 
troops  with  those  of  Lowendahl,  and  in  April,  1748,  the  siege  was 
commenced.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  to  Boermonde  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  fortress. 

But  the  fate  of  Maestricht  was  decided  by  diplomacy  instead  of 
by  arms.  On  the  30th  of  April  England,  France  and  Holland, 
seeing  no  other  way  of  effecting  a  peace,  signed  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  By  a  secret  article  it  was  agreed 
that  Maestricht  should  surrender  to  the  French  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  restored  to  Austria.  This  was  a  con- 
venient method  of  forcing  Maria  Theret^a  to  accept  the  proposed 
terms.  Another  secret  article  decreed  that  any  power  which  rejected 
the  preliminaries  should  forfeit  all  the  advantages  secureil  by  them. 
The  terms  which  were  thus  dictated  to  Europe  provoked  bitter  com- 
plaints from  the  other  negotiating  powers.  Kaunits  issued  a 
formal  protest  in  the  name  of  his  mistress.  Spain,  Naples  and 
Sardinia  found  numerous  details  to  carp  at.  But  opposition  proved 
futile  in  face  of  the  resolute  attitude  of  England  and  France.  Some 
slight  changes  were  made,  but  the  preliminaries  of  April  formed  the 
basis   of  the    impor'ant  treaty  of   Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was 
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accepted  in  October  by  all  the  powers  except  Sardinia.    On  the  7th 
of  Kovember  Charles  Emanuel  gave  his  signature  to  the  treaty. 

All  conquests  made  during  the  war  were  resigned,  with  certain 
specified  exceptipns.  D<m  Philip  received  Parma,  Piacenza  and 
Guastalla  as  a  hereditary  principality,  but  if  his  male  dcAcendant^ 
became  extinct  these  tenltories  were  to  revert  to  Austria.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  reooveied  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  was  confirmed  in 
the  possession  of  the  portions  of  Lombardy  which  bad  been  ceded  to 
him  by  the  treaty  of  Worms.  The  Prussian  acquisition  of  Silesia 
was  guaranteed.  With  these  exceptions,  the  Pngmatic  Sanction 
was  once  more  fix'maUy  oonfirmed.  Francis  I.  was  acknowledged 
as  emperor  by  France  and  Spain.  Genoa  and  the  duke  of  Modena 
recovered  all  territories  they  had  held  before  the  war,  so  that 
Charles  Emanuel  had  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  Finale.  The  French 
evacuated  the  Netherlands,  and  the  barrier  fortresses  were  restored 
to  Dutch  garrisons.  To  England  were  confirmed  the  commercial 
advantages  with  Spain  which  had  been  arranged  at  Utrecht.  The 
Hanoverian  dynasty  was  again  acknowledged,  and  Louis  XY.  under- 
took to  exclude  the  Pretender  from  French  soil.  The  fortifications 
of  Dunkirk  on  the  land  side  were  permitted  to  remain,  but  those 
facing  the  sea  were  to  be  destroy^.  In  the  colonies  the  treaty 
produced  important  results.  England  had  to  give  up  Cape  Breton, 
and  thus  lost  its  opening  towards  Canada ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Madras  was  recovered,  and  the  French  were  checked  at  a  moment 
when  it  seemed  proViable  that  they,  and  not  the  English,  would 
found  an  empire  in  India. 

Thus  ended  the  second  great  succession  war  that  had  distracted 
Europe  in  the  18th  century.  The  most  conspicuous  impressiou 
that  its  history  produces  is  of  the  immense  decline  of  the  power  of 
France.  Of  all  the  grand  schemes  which  Belleisle  had  proposed  sxt 
the  beginning  of  the  war  not  one  had  been  realised.  No  territories 
had  been  acquired  and  no  military  glory  had  been  won.  The  only 
successes  gained  by  the  French  arms  were  due  to  the  genius  of 
foreigners.  Not  a  single  general  of  note  had  been  produced  by  a 
country  which  within  the  last  century  had  boasted  such  names  as 
those  of  Cond^,  Turenne,  Luxemburg,  Yauban,  and  Yillars.  The 
supremacy  at  sea  rested  with  the  English.  By  land  the  Bourbons 
are  henceforth  a  distinctly  w^er  power  than  the  Hapsburgs,  whom 
eight  years  ago  they  had  determined  to  annihilate.  Only  two 
powers  emerged  from  the  war  with  directly  increased  strength, 
Prussia  and  Sardinia.  Prussia  had  established  itself  as  a  first-rate 
European  power,  had  won  a  permanent  military  reputation,  and, 
whatever  the  rights  of  the  case,  had  kept  a  firm  hold  upon  Silesia. 
Sardinia  by  its  acquisitions  in  Lombardy  had  taken  another  step  in 
18* 
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advance  t<ycrards  tbe  founding  of  an  Italian  monarchy.  In  ft  certain 
sense  Austria  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  state  which  had  profited  by 
the  war.  It  is  true  that  she  had  suffered  territorial  Iosms,  but 
these  were  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  dangers  that  bad 
threatened  her  at  the  outbreak  of  hosftilities.  Fleory's  declaration 
that  ''the  house  of  Austria  has  ceased  to  exist"  had  some  founda- 
tion when  it  was  uttered ;  in  1748  its  absurdity  was  manifest  to  tbe 
world.  Of  the  immediate  results  of  the  war  the  most  importaat 
wore  the  weakening  of  the  dose  alliance  between  Austria  and 
England  which  had  been  Ibrnicd  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Lonia 
XIV.,  and  had  now  lasted  more  than  seventy  years,  and  the  bitter 
personal  enmity  between  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederick  the  Chreat, 
which  becomes  for  a  tinve  the  centre-point  oi  European  politics. 

VI.  Russia  and  the  Nobthebit  States  BDBiNa  the  Wab  gf 

THE  AUSTBIAK  8C0CES8I0K. 

§  25.  The  death  of  Peter  II.,  in  1730,  extingoit^ed  the  male  des- 
cendants of  Peter  the  Ghreat.  Two  of  his  daughters  by  hia  second 
wife,  Catharine  I.,  were  still  Hving,  Anne  mArried  to  Charles 
Frederick  of  Holatein-Gottorp,  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  unmarried. 
But  these  were  both  passed  over  in  Dftvour  of  the  descendants  of 
Peter*s  elder  brother  Iwan.  Iwan  had  also  left  two  daughters^ 
Anne  of  Courland,  and  Catharine,  duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  who 
had  died,  and  whose  daughter,  another  Anne,  was  married  to 
Antony  Ulric  of  Brunswick-WolfenbiitteL  The  crown  of  the  Csars 
passed  in  1730  to  Anne  of  Courland,  who  pledged  herself  to  accept 
a  constitution  which  she  speedily  overthrew.  Anne's  rjeign  (1730 — 
1740)  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  subjection  of  Russia  to  Gennan 
ministers.  The  chief  power  was  exercised  by  her  personal 
feivonrite,  Biren,  for  whom  she  obtained  the  duchy  of  Courland,  the 
rival  candidate  being  Maurice  de  Saxe.  In  every  department  Anne 
admitted  Germans  only ;  foreign  afiairs  were  entrusted  to  Osterm»nn, 
the  army  was  commanded  by  Lascy  and  Munnich.  The  rale  of  these 
foreigners  was  advantageous  so  far  as  it  carried  out  Peter  the  Great'a 
policy  of  forcing  western  civilisation  upon  Bussia,  but.  it  was 
extremely  distasteful  to  the  natives.  In  foreign  politics  the 
closest  alliance  was  maintained  with  Austria  both  in  the  matter  of 
the  Polish  succession  and  in  the  Turkish  war,  and  Bussia  was  the 
power  on  which  Charles  VI.  thought  he  could  implicitly  rely  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

But  in  1740,  just  as  the  great  question  came  up  for  decision, 
Anne  died  suddenly.  She  had  chosen  as  her  successor  her  own 
grand-nephew  Iwan,  the  infisuit  son  of  Anne  of  Medrienburg  and 
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Antony  Ulric.  The  Gennans  were  terrified  lest  without  the  sup- 
port of  an  actual  sovereign  they  mighjb  fall  yictims  to  popular 
hatred.  To  secure  their  position,  Anne's  will  gave  the  regency 
duriog  the  minority  to  Biren,  who  would  naturally  continue  the 
policy  of  his  late  mistress.  But  this  arraugemflDt  was  very  distaste- 
ful to  the  parents  of  the  Czar,  the  (Germans  split  into  parties 
as  soon  as  the  immediate  danger  was  past^  and  Field-marshal 
Munnich  undertook  to  effect  a  rerolntion.  Before  the  end  of 
Kovemher,  Biren  was  imprisoned  and  banished  to  Silesia,  Anne  of 
Mecklenburg  was  acknowledged  as  regent,. and  her* husband  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief.  Muonich  was  now  all-powerful  at 
court,  and  be  had  been  alienated  from  Austria  by  the  tatter's  conduct 
in  the  Turkish  war,  and  was  inclined  to  ally  himself  with  Prussia. 
Kot  only  were  Maria  Theresa's  demands  for  assistance  refused,  but 
Frederick,  who  had  now  entered  Silesia,  received  encouraging  letters 
from  the  marshal.  But  these  relations  were  not  destined  to  last 
long.  Munnich's  claim  to  supremacy  was  resented  by  the  other 
Germans,  and  especially  by  Ostermann,  who  was  inclined  to  support 
Austria.  The  regent  was  easily  induced  to  oppose  the  man  who 
had  conferred  power  upon  her.  Munnich,  haughtily  convinced  that 
his  services  were  indivpensable,  thought  to  overpower  opposition 
by  offering  his  resignation.  To  his  astonishment  the  offer  was 
accepted  in  March,  1741 ;  his  appointments  were  taken  from  him; 
and  though  he  retained  his  pensonal  liberty,  all  his  political  power 
was  gone.  This  second  revolution  involved  a  change  in  foreign 
policy.  Ostermann,  who  now  enjoyed  the  chief  influence  with  the 
regent,  prepared  to  render  active  assistance  to  Maria  Theresa.  It 
was  to  avert  this  danger  that  France  and  Prussia  instigated  the 
Swedes  in  the  summer  of  1741  to  declare  war  sgninst  Russia,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  they  might  recover  some  of  the  territories  that 
Peter  the  Great  had  acquired  from  them  by  the  peace  of  >Iystlidt. 
In  September  the  war,  which  never  attained  any  serious  dimensions, 
was  commenced  by  an  encounter  at  Wllmanstrand  in  Finland, 
where  the  Russians  under  Lascy  won  a  complete  victory. 

In  the  winter  of  1741  a  new  plan  was  devised  for  breaking  off 
the  alliance  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The  French  envoy  at 
St.-  Petersburg,  La  Ch^tardie,  gave  his  countenance  to  an  intrigue 
which  aimed  at  the  deposition  of  the  regent  and  the  elevation  to 
the  crown  of  Peter  the  Great's  surviving  daughter,  Elizabeth.  So 
careless  and  incompetent  was  Anne,  that  she  took  no  steps  to  foil  a 
conspiracy  which  was  hardly  a  secret  at  all.  The  soldiers  were  won 
over  to  the  cause  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Russian  hatred  of  foreigners 
was  a  powerful  impulse  in  her  favour.  In  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
December  the  revolution  was  accomplished  without  difficulty  and 
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without  bloodshed.  The  regent,  her  husband,  and  the  in&nt  Czar 
were  seized  in  their  beds.  All  the  ministers,  including  Ostennann 
and  Munnich,  were  imprisoned.  Elizabeth  was  proclaimed  Czarina 
on  the  spot,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  the 
ceremony  of  doing  homage.  She  had  lived  a  careless  and  dissohite 
life,  but  she  had  one  great  merit — good-nature.  The  sentences  of 
death  which  were  passed  on  most  of  the  prisoners  were  commuted 
to  perpetual  banishment.  Anne  and  Antony  Ulric  never  returned 
to  Russia,  and  their  unfortunate  son  Iwan  VL,  as  he  is  called  in 
Russian  history,  lived  in  solitary  confinement  till  1764,  when  he 
was  murdered  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Ostermann  died  in  exile ; 
but  Munnich,  whose  spirit  was  unbroken  by  adversity  and  who 
made  himself  quite  a  power  in  Siberia,  survived  Elizabeth,  and  was 
recalled  by  her  successor  to  St.  Petersburg. 

§  26.  Elizabeth's  accession  was  a  victory  of  the  national  party  in 
Russia  against  the  foreigners  who  had  been  introduced  by  Peter  the 
Q-reat,  and  had  been  raised  to  supremacy  under  the  descendants  of 
Iwan.  In  order  to  exclude  the  latter  from  tho  throne,  Elizabeth, 
who  refused  to  marry,  chose  as  her  successor  Charles  Peter  13  Inch  of 
Holstein-Crottorp,  the  son  of  her  elder  sister  Anne.  The  natural 
impulse  of  the  new  government  was  to  desert  Austria  and  to  throw 
itself  into  the  arms  of  France  and  Prussia.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Bestoujef,  who  now  became  minister  of  foreign  aflfairs,  was  inclined 
to  an  Austrian  alliance,  and  France  had  compromised  itself  by  its 
relations  with  Sweden.  Elizabeth,  who  was  naturally  padBc, 
offered  to  renew  the  peace  of  NystUdt.  But  the  Swedes  thought 
that  the  recent  revolution  had  weakened  Russia,  and  not  only 
refused  the  offer,  but  demanded  the  restoration  of  southern  Finland 
with  the  town  of  Wiborg.  It  was  impossible  for  a  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great  to  resign  any  of  her  father's  conquests,  and  the 
war  was  continued  through  1742.  A  Russian  army  prepared  to 
invade  Finland  with  General  Lascy  as  commander-in-chief,  and  as 
his  subordinates  Keith  and  Lowendahl,  both  of  whom  won  a  repu- 
tation afterwards,  the  one  in  Prussian  and  the  other  in  French 
Fervice.  The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  delayed  by  a  mutiny. 
The  antipathy  against  foreigners,  which  had  just  been  so  suooessfbl 
in  the  capital,  naturally  extended  to  the  army,  where  hardly  any 
natives  were  admitted  to  offices.  It  was  not  without  great  danger 
and  difficulty  that  Keith's  resolute  measures  put  an  end  to  the 
mutiny.  In  June  the  Russians  entered  Finland,  and  carried  all 
before  them.  The  Swedes,  led  by  an  incapable  nobleman,  LoBwen- 
haupt,  made  uo  resistance,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  driven 
back  to  Helsingfors,  where  they  capitulated  to  an  army  of  aboat 
their  own  number.    Never  did  a  nation  sink  so  suddenly  and  utteriy 
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fh>m  that  military  reputation  which  had  made  the  Swedes,  under 
GustayuB  Adolphus,  Charles  X.,  and  Charles  XII.,  the  terror  of 
Europe,  ^e  blame  rests,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  oligarchical 
government  which  had  established  itself  in  Sweden  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  XII/s  sister  Ulrica  Eleanor.  She  had  died  childless 
in  1741,  and  the  crown  passed  to  her  husband  Frederick  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  who  was  even  more  impotent  than  his  wife  had  been.  The 
nobles,  being  absolutely  supreme  in  the  State,  split  into  two 
parties,  which  were  known  as  the  **  hats  '*  and  the  ^  caps."  "Bixty 
rivalry  extended  itself  to  the  army,  and  rival  officers  and  soldiers 
eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  bring  accusations  against 
their  opponents.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  no 
unity  or  courage  was  displayed  by  the  Swedes,  and  that  the 
Russians  were  astomided  at  the  ease  with  which  their  conquests 
were  effected.  The  humiliation  of  the  Swedish  army  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  peace,  and  in  March,  1743,  negotia- 
tions were  opened  at  Abo.  The  great  difficulty  was  that  success 
had  induced  Elizabeth  to  demand  further  cessions  of  territory, 
and  that  she  also  wished  to  settle  the  succession  to  the  Swedish 
throne.  For  this  there  were  two  prominent  candidates,  Frederick, 
crown-prince  of  Denmark,  and  Peter  the  Great's  grandson,  Charles 
Peter  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  The  majority  of  the  Swedes,  especially 
the  lower  classes,  inspired  with  bitter  hatred  of  Russia,  wished  for 
the  elevation  of  the  Danish  prince.  They  hoped  that  the  union  of 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway, 
might  be  able  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  their  powerful 
Slavonic  neighbour.  But  the  nobles  saw  the  only  chance  of 
retiuning  their  authority  in  conciliating  Elizabeth,  and  therefore 
decided  to  offer  the  crown  to  her  nephew.  But  Charles  Peter, 
ambitious  of  succeeding  his  aimt  and  becoming  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
refused  the  offer.  Elizabeth  now  suggested  that  the  Swedes  should 
choose  Adolf  Frederick  of  Hoistein-Eutin,  who  held  the  bishopric  of 
Ltlbeck.  The  will  of  Russia  was  accepted  without  further  resist- 
ance. By  the  peace  of  Abo  (1743)  Adolf  Frederick  was  recognised 
as  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Russia  acqiured  the  whole  of  southern 
Finland  as  far  as  the  river  Kiiimen. 

§  27.  The  continuance  of  the  Swedish  war  foiled  all  the  efforts  of 
La  Ch^tardie  to  ally  Russia  with  France  and  Prussia.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  chancellor  Bestoujef  was  unable  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  Austria.  In  1743  another  complication  arose.  A  con- 
spiracy was  detected,  in  which  the  Austrian  envoy  Botta  was 
supposed  to  be  implicated.  The  conspirators  were  sentenced  to 
exile,  and  Elizabeth  imperatively  demanded  the  punishment  oi 
Botta.    As  Maria  Theresa  refused  to  treat  her  ambassador  as  a 
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critninal  until  his  guilt  was  established,  and  as  the  necessaiy  proQ& 
were  not  forthcoming,  an  open  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
courts  of  Austria  and  Russia.  Frederick  took  prompt  advantage  of 
this  to  restore  his  influence  at  St.  Petersburg.  Elizabeth  demanded 
one  of  his  sisters  in  marrii^e  for  her  nephew  and  heir,  Charles 
Peter  of  Uolstein.  When  Frederick  refused  this,  the  Czarina  was  so 
£Eir  from  being  irritated  that  she  asked  his  advice  as  to  the  choice 
of  some  other  (Mrinoess.  The  king  suggested  the  daughter  of 
Christian  August  of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  The  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  in  July,  1744,  the  betrothal  took  place.  The  princess  was 
admitted  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  re-baptised  with  the  name  of 
Catharine,  imder  which  she  was  destined  to  become  very  prominent 
in  the  history  both  of  Russia  and  of  Europe. 

But  this  good  understanding  between  Prussia  and  Russia  was 
not  destined  to  last  long.  The  first  cause  of  quarrel  was  Frederick's 
intervention  in  Sweden.  In  December,  1743,  Christian  YL  of 
Denmark  had  cemented  a  close  alliance  with  England  by  marrying 
his  eldest  son  to  a  daughter  of  (George  IL  The  Swedes,  in  order  to 
redress  the  balance  of  power,  sought  to  ally  themselves  with 
Prussia,  and  proposed  a  marriage  between  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne,  Adol  f  Frederick,  and  Frederick's  sister  .Ulrica  Eleanor.  The 
marriage  was  concluded  in  1744,  but  this  would  not  have  sufficed 
in  itself  to  alienate  Russia  if  Frederick  had  not  used  his  influence  in 
Sweden  to  foil  the  Russian  designs ;  and  reports  were  brought  to 
Elizabeth  that  in  his  familiar  conversation  the  king  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  scornful  language  about  her  and  her  lovers.  A 
personal  slight  the  Czarina  could  never  forgive,  and  from  this  time 
she  was  inspired  with  the  bitterest  hatred  against  Frederick.  It 
was  this  rather  than  any  political  motive  that  induced  her  to 
compromise  the  quarrel  about  Botta,  and  to  conclude  a  close 
alliance  with  Maria  Theresa  in  1747.  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  30,000  troops  were  despatched  to  Oermany, 
where  they  arrived  only  to  find  that  peace  had  been  concluded, 
and  that  their  services  were  not  required.  But'  Elizabeth's  enmity 
to  Prussia  was  not  cooled  by  this  ineffectual  act  of  hostility,  but 
remained  to  become  in  the  future  an  important  fiictor  in  European 
politics. 
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I.  The  Diplomatic  RsvoLnnos^  in  Eobope. 

§  1.  Thb  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  produced  no  immediate  change 
in  the  relations  of  the  great  European  powers.  For  the  next  seven 
years  they  remained  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  England  and 
Austria  against  France  and  Prussia.  This  division  appeared  to 
statesmen  of  the  old  school  so  natural  and  so  consonant  with 
political  traditions  as  to  be  completely  imalterable.  During  this 
period,  however,  a  great  revolution  was  working  itself  out,  and  was 
suddenly  consummated  in  1756  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Tears' 
War.  This  was  no  less  than  the  cessation  of  the  long-standing 
rivalry  between  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsbuig,  the  breaking 
off  of  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  the  Maritime  Statee,  and 
the  formation  of  a  wholly  new  balance  of  European  forces,  France 
and  Austria  combining  against  England  and  Prussia.  The  indi- 
vidual who,  more  than  any  other,  is  responsible  for  this  novel 
combination  is  Count  Kaunitz,  recently  Austrian  plenipotentiary 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  who  returned  to  Vienna  in  1749  to  receive  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  to  direct  the  policy  of  Austria  for  more 
than  forty  years.  He  was  at  this  time  thirty-seven  years  <^  and 
'  though  he  had  the  exterior  of  a  fop  and  the  habits  of  a  sybarite,  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  successful  diplomatist  of  his  age. 

To  an  impartial  observer  it  appeared  that  Maria  Therena  had 
reason  rather  to  congratulate  herself  than  to  complain  of  the 
results  of  the  succession  war.  She  had  escaped  the  annihilation 
that  at  one  moment  seemed  inevitable,  and  her  arms  had  been 
fairly  successful  except  when  opposed  to  the  invincible  Pruasiana. 
But  the  empress-queen  was  more  impressed  with  the  losses  she 
had  suffered  than  with  the  dangers  she  had  avoided.  Valuahle 
territory  had  been  sacrificed  to  Prussia,  .to  Sardinia,  and  to  Don 
Philip,  and  all  attempts  to  obtain  compensation  had  proved 
unsuccessful,  lliese  sacrifices,  and  this  is  a  point  which  was 
constantly  present  to  her  mind,  had  been  exacted  from  her  quite  as 
much  by  the  pressure  of  her  allies  as  by  the  victories  of  her 
opponents.  It  was  not  unnatural  that,  guided  as  she  was  rather 
by  feminine  impulses  than  by  statesmanlike  calculations,  Maria 
Theresa  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  war  and  inclined  to 
try  the  chances  of  a  new  course  of  policy.  In  1749  she  invited 
each  of  her  ministers  to  draw  up  an  independent  statement  of  their 
opinions  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  which  Austria  should  pursue  in 
the  future.  The  emperor  Francis  and  the  older  ministers  pointed 
out  that  there  were  three  chief  enemies  whom  Austria  had  to 
fear,  Prussia,  Turkey,  and  France,  while  several  lesser  powers^ 
such   as  Sardinia  and  the  new  duke  of  Parma,  were  eager  tc 
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aggrandise  themselves  at  her  expense.  To  obtam  security  in  this 
difficult  position,  the  first  essential  was  to  reform  the  finances  and 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  army.  As  foreign  aUianoes  were 
also  necessary,  it  would  in  their  opinion  be  best  to  maintain  the 
old  connection  with  the  maritime  powers,  and  at  the  same  time 
scrupulously  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  give  the 
king  of  Prussia  no  excuse  for  renewing  his  hostility.  Kaunitz,  on 
his  part,  drew  up  a  very  different  and  more  aggressive  nianifesto» 
which  is  important  as  the  first  clear  statement. of  the  future  policy 
of  Austria.  He  also  admitted  that  Austria  had  three  natural 
enemies  in  France,  Prussia  and  Turkey,  while  she  had  four  natural 
allies  in  England,  Holland,  Russia  aiul  Saxony.  Chief  among  the 
hostile  powers  he  placed  Prussia,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  first  object  of  Austrian  policy  must  be  the  recovery  of 
Silesia.  Fo^  this,  however,  the  existing  alliances  were  insufficient. 
The  weakn«fas  of  Saxony  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  1746, 
when  it  had  compelled  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty  of  Dresden. 
Russia  >vas  for  the  moment  a  devoted  friend,  but  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  a  country  where  everything  depended  on  the 
whims  of  a  despot.  England  was,  of  course,  the  foremost  ally  of 
Austria,  but  English  aid  could  never  be  expected  against  Prussia. 
G^rge  IL,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  was  well-disposed  to  support  the 
Hapsburgs  against  the  Hohenzollems,  but  that  in  itself  was  enough 
to  alienate  the  lai^e  party  in  England  which  hated  the  Hanoverian 
connexion  and  refused  to  accept  a  policy  which  favoured  Hanoverian 
interests.  At  the  same  time  community  of  religion  formed  a  close 
bond  between  England  and  Prussia.  In  the  late  war  the  English 
ministers  had  merely  used  Austria  as  an  instrument  to  humble 
France,  and  had  never  ceased  to  urge  Maria  Theresa  to  buy  off 
Frederick  by  giving  up  ^ilesia.  This  conviction  that  the  English 
alliance  was  useless  against  Prussia  is  the  key-stone  of  the  policy 
of  Kaunitz.  HoUand,  which  always  followed  in  the  wake  of  its 
powerful  neighbour,  was  equally  out  of  the  question.  Therefore 
the  recovery  of  Silesia  was  absolutely  hopeless  unless  some  other 
ally  could  be  secured  in  addition  to  Russia  and  Saxony.  The  only 
power  which  would  be  of  any  service  in  this  matter  was  France, 
and  the  practical  conclusion  of  Eaunits's  argument  was  that 
Austria  should  use  every  possible  means  to  disarm  the  enmity  of 
France  and  to  gain  her  over  as  an  ally.  The  difficulty  of  the 
problem  was  fully  recognised,  and  the  only  method  which  the 
minister  could  suggest  was  to  do  something  for  Don  Philip  of 
Parma,  who  was  Louis  XV.'s  son-in-law,  and  for  whom  the  French 
wished  to  secure  a  principality  near  their  own  border.  If  he  would 
give  up  his  Italian  duchy  he  might  receive  either  Luxemburg  or 
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possibly  Savoy.  In  the  latter  case  Austria  would  have  to 
compensate  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  resigning  the  Milanese  to  hinL. 
From  this  outline  the  motives  of  Kaunitz's  policy  are  fairly  obviouA. 
He  thought  little  of  the  outlying  territories  in  comparison  with  the 
derman  provinces  which  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy.  He  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  the 
Netherlands  if  only  he  could  recover  Silesia.  The  importance  of 
this  province  to  Austria  was  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  its 
weallJi  or  its  population.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Oerman- 
speaking  provinces  which  formed  the  chief  civilising  element  in  the 
empire  of  mised  races.  Any  decrease  of  the  Germans  in  proportion 
to  the  Slavs  was  a  distinct  danger  to  Austria.  At  the  same  time 
the  loss  of  so  extensive  a  province  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  Hapsburgs,  as  heads  of  the  empire.  Its 
recovery  waa  essential  if  th^'i&perial  power,  immensely  weakened 
by  the  recent  crisis,  was  ever  to  return  to  its  old  proportionSw 
Another  point,  which  had  perhaps  more  weight  with  the  empress 
than  with  Kaunitz,  was  that  the  acquisition  of  ^lesfa  by  a 
Protestant  king  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Boman  Catholic  inflaenoe 
in  Europe. 

S  2.  From  this  time  we  can  trace  two  parties  in  the  Austrian  goveru- 
ment ;  on  the  oue  side,  the  adherents  of  the  old  policy,  including  the 
emperor  and  the  chief  ministers,  and  on  the  other,  Kaunitz  and  bis 
partisans.    Maria  Theresa,  to  wboin  the  recovery  of  Silesia  was 
naturally  an  object  of  ardent  desire,  was  won  over  to  the  views  of 
Kaunitz  and  determined  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  realising 
them.    In  1750  he  was  appointed  Austrian  envoy  at  Yersatlles. 
There  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  enormous  difficulties 
which  confronted  him.    The  French  government  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  confusion.    Louis  XV.,  a  slave  to  the  most  de^^rading 
vices,  had  altogether  lost  the  popularity  that  bad  onoe  given  him 
the  name  of  hten-aimSy  and  in  1750  a  revolt  broke  out  in  PSaris 
which  was  the  precursor  of  future  disorders.    Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, though  she  was  no  longer  actually  the  king's  mistress,  was 
all-powerful  at  court,  and  secured  her  influence  by  ministering  to 
the  king*s  pleasures.    Most  of  the  ministers  were  her  creatures,  and 
they  were  changed  with  a  frequency  that  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  remember  the  order  of  succession.    The  department  of 
foreign  affairs  was  transfemd  in   1751  from  Puysieux  to  Saint- 
Contest,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1754  was  given  to  RouHle, 
who  had  previously  had  charge  of  the  marine.    But  these  ministeis 
had  only  a  slight  control  over  the  conduct  of  affairs.    Louis  XV., 
averse  as  he  was  to  the  burden  of  business  and  incapaUe  of  forming 
a  serious  decision,  took  a  puerile  interest  in   the  minatifls   of 
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diplomacy.  It  pleased  bim  to  carry  on  private  negotiationB  withoat 
any  reference  to  his  responsible  ministers.  Most  of  tbe  Frendi 
envoys  at  foreign  courts  bad  a  double  set  of  instructions,  one  from 
the  government  and  the  other  from  tbe  king  himself,  and  they  often 
found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  harmonise  their  conduct  to  both. 
This  secret  diplomacy,  which  has  only  recently  been  investigated 
with  any  thoroughness,  makes  the  French  history  of  this  period  an 
almoBt  tracklena  labyrinth.  One  of  the  king'tf  objects  was  to  secure 
the  snccession  in  Poland  to  the  prince  de  Conti,  who  was  at  this 
time  his  chief  confidant.  Eannitz  found  it  im|toe8ible  to  come  to 
any  definite  understanding  with  the  French  government,  although 
he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  gain  the  personal  favour  of  tbe  king  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  But  while  he  was  at  Paris,  Austria  was 
able  to  come  to  terms  with  one  at  least  of  the  Bourbon  states. 
Spain,  which  under  Philip  V.  hnd  been  bitterly,  opposed  to  the 
Hapsburgs,  now  took  the  lead  in  pntp«ing  an  alliance.  In  1752 
the  treaty  of  Aranjues  was  oondudcd,  and  was  accepted  also  by  the 
kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples  and  the  duke  vf  Parma.  Spain  and 
Austria  goaranteed  to  each  other  all  their  European  possessions, 
A  similar  guarantee  was  arranged  with  the  other  powers,  but  only 
extended  to  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  treaty  might  influence  the  court  of  Versailles, 
but  since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  YI.  Sfiain  had  seven  d  itself  so 
entirely  from  the  Family  Com|<Act  with  France  that  the  expectation 
was  baulked.  Kaunitz  left  Paris  in  1753  and  was  at  once  promoted 
by  Maria  Theresa  to  be  her  chief  minister.  But  the  promotion  of 
Kaunitz  by  no  means  implied  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  new 
policy.  On  the  Contrary,  his  residence  ill  France  seemed  to  have 
convinced  him  that  his  scheme  was  hopeless.  He  was  now  pre- 
pared to  leave  Prussia  in  nndistnrbed  possession  of  Silesia  and  to 
maintain  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  maritime  powers. 
But  circumstances  worked  for  him  in  an  unex|)ected  manner,  and 
before  long  he  was  able  to  resume  his  plans  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success. 

In  spite  of  the  alliance  which  had  lasted  for  half  a  century,  and 
of  the  undoubted  services  which  England  had  rendered  to  Austria 
in  the  recent  war,  tbe  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  by 
no  means  harmonious.  The  Austrian  government  was  displeased 
with  the  part  which  England  had  played  in  negotiating  the  treaties 
of  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  and  with  the  hectoring 
tone  that  was  so  often  adopted  by  English  ministers  at  Vienna.  It 
was  in  vain  that  George  II.  sought  to  make  his  peace  by  joining  in 
1760  the  alliance  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  by  proposing  the 
election  of  the  archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the  Romans.    The  Austro- 
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Buasian  alliaoce  had  been  concladed  ia  1746  really,  though  not 
oetenstbly,  against  Prussia,  but  England  was  resolute  in  refusing  to 
accept  it  in  that  sense.  And  the  proposed  election  of  the  urchdnke 
proved  a  source  rather  of  discord  than  agreement.  Only  three  ▼otes 
oould  be  reckoned  upon  with  security,  Hanover,  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  Prussia,  backed  up  by  Franoe,  was  openly  hostile  to  the 
election  of  a  minor.  The  other  neutral  electors  might  possibly 
have  been  purchased,  but  only  by  conoessions  which  Maria  Theresa 
refused  to  make.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  two  years, 
but  ultimately  George  II.  had  to  abandon  the  project  on  account  of 
the  lukewarm  support  he  received  from  the  very  power  in  whose 
interests  it  had  been  conceived.  At  the  same  time  there  were  more 
substantial  grounds  of  difference  between  the  two  powers.  By  the 
tnaty  of  Utrecht,  Enoiland  and  Holland  had  procured  the  cession  of 
the  Netherlands  to  Austria,  but  only  for  their  own  security  agaiost 
France.  Special  provisions  were  made  for  the  occupation  of  the 
fortresses  by  Dutch  troops,  and  for  preventing  any  possible  com- 
mercial  rivalry.  The  attempt  of  Charles  VI.  to  form  the  Ostend 
Company  had  given  a  clear  illustration  of  the  selfish  jealousy  with 
which  the  Maritime  States  were  determined  to  uphold  their  mon- 
opoly. The  oLl  provisions  about  the  fortresses  and  trade  were  re- 
newed in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Marii  Theresa  was 
disinclined  to  sacrifice  her  own  subjects  to  tht^ir  overbearing  neigh- 
bours. She  refiised  to  pay  the  subsidies  to  Holland,  and  in  oonjuno- 
tioQ  with  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  she 
began  to  take  measures  for  the  revival  of  commerce.  This  at  once 
provoked  vehement  remonstrances,  both  from  the  English  and 
Dutch,  which  were  in  the  hi«zhest  degree  displeasing  to  a  sovereign 
who  was  accustomed  to  absolute  rule  in  her  territories. 

§  3.  If  the  hostility  between  Austria  and  Prussia  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous point  in  European  politics,  the  quarrel  between  England 
and  France,  which  arose  out  of  conflicting  colonial  interests, 
equally  deep-seated  and  important.  The  vagueness  which 
sarily  existed  about  the  rights  of  discoverers  and  settlers  in  the 
vast  continents  of  America  and  Asia  was  certain  to  lead  to 
disputes,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  these  proved  a  most  fertile 
source  of  international  contests.  It  was  easy  to  admit  the  right  of 
the  first  settler  to  a  small  bland,  but  if  a  man  planted  a  flag  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  it  was  impossible  to  allow  that  he  had 
thereby  established  a  right  to  the  whole  territory  from  the  Atiantio 
to  the  Pacific.  In  two  opposite  hemispheres  the  English  and 
French  found  themselves  face  to  face.  In  India  the  open  war 
between  them  had  been  stayed  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Oha{i^e^ 
but  it  speedily  bleke  out  again  in  a  new  form  as  the  two  nations 
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mixed  themselves  up  in  the  quarrels  of  the  native  princes.  This 
time  the  genias  of  Dupleix  was  met  and  foiled  hy  the  courage  of 
Robert  Clire,  and  in  1754  the  French  govemment  decided  to  recall 
their  enterprising  but  unsuccessful  rejHresentatiye.  In  America  the 
quarrel  was  more  complicated  and  was  less  easily  settled.  The 
first  dispute  arose  about  the  boundaries  of  Acadia  or  Noya  Scotia, 
which  had  originally  been  a  French  colony,  but  had  been  ceded  to 
England  at  Utrecht.  Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  decide 
the  question,  but  no  settlement  had  been  agreed  upon.  And  still 
more  Prions  questions  were  raised  about  the  general  limits  of  the 
rival  colonies.  By  this  ^me  the  English  had  established  them- 
selves firmly  along  the  east  coast  of  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  But  the  French  held  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  they  now 
sought  to  unite  the  two  provinces  by  claiming  the  two  great 
valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  Their  object  was 
to  coop  the  English  up  within,  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  to 
prevent  any  further  extension  of  their  settlements.  The  governor 
of  Canada,  Duquesne,  sent  troops  to  seize  the  territory  of  the  Ohio, 
where  they  built  Fort  Duquesne.  The  Virginians  and  Pennsyl- 
vanians  were  ordered  by  the  home  government  to  resist  this 
aggression.  In  1754  Gteorge  Washington  at  the  head  of  the 
Virginian  militia  cut  a  French  detachment  to  pieces,  but  was 
himself  defeated  by  a  superior  force  at  (keat  Meadows.  So  far  the 
quarrel  was  purely  colonial,  but  it  soon  extended  to  the  mother- 
countries.  Public  opinion  was  profoundly  excited  both  in  England 
and  France.  'Begular  troops  were  despatched  to  America  under 
General  Braddock,  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an 
ambuscade  and  his  whole  force  was  annihilated.  The  French,  on 
their  side,  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Atlantic,  and  a  great  naval  battle 
was  only  avoided  through  a  fog,  which  enabled  the  French  vessels 
to  escape  from  the  English  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their  number. 
War  had  not  yet  been  declared,  but  the  English  privateers  did  not 
scruple  to  attack  the  French  shipping,  on  which  they  inflicted 
serious  damage. 

War  between  England  and  France  was  now  inevitable,  and 
George  n.*8  fears  were  at  once  aroused  for  the  safety  of  Hanover. 
The  French  were  not  likely  to  have  the  best  of  the  naval  war,  and 
they  were  certain  to  avenge  their  losses  on  the  sea  by  attacking 
the  continental  possessions  of  the  English  king.  The  treaty  by 
which  Hesse  supplied  troops  in  return  for  a  subsidy  had  recentl} 
expired,  and  was  at  once  renewed,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  of  the 
anti-Hanoverian  party  in  Parliament.  But  a  more  powerful  ally 
was  needed  to  oppose  France,  and  there  were  only  two  powers 
which  could  give  the  requisite  security,  Austria,  as  mistress  of  the 
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Netherlands,  and  Pnuda.  Natorally  George  IL  made  his  first 
appeal  to  Austria.  Now  was  the  time  for  Maria  Theresa  and 
Kaunitz  to  decide  definitely  on  the  policy  they  intended  to  adopt. 
If  they  refused  to  assist  England,  the  old  alliance  must  be  finally 
abandoned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  acceded  to  George's 
demand,  they  must  resign  all  hope  of  an  agreement  with  France, 
and  therefore  of  recovering  Silesia.  For  a  moment  they  hesitated* 
They  pointed  out  to  the  English  ministers  that  Hanover  might 
also  be  attacked  by  Prussia  as  the  ally  of  France,  and  advised 
them  to  hire  Russian  troops  with  a .  subsidy.  The  advice  was 
followed,  and  negotiations  were  at  once  commenced  at  St  Peters- 
burg, which  resulted  in  a  treaty  (September,  1755),  by  which  an 
annual  payment  of  £100,000  was  promised  to  the  C7.arina  Elizabeth, 
and  she  undertodc  to  send  55,000  men  to  the  assistance  of  Hanover 
if  attacked.  The  English  government  now  renewed  its  demand 
that  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  Netherlands  should  be  strengthened, 
so  as  to  oppose  the  threatened  passage  of  the  French.  But  Kannits 
and  Maria  Theresa  decided  to  refuse  the  demand  on  the  ground 
that  the  sending  of  troops  to  so  distant  a  pxxmnce  would  leave  the 
Austrian  territories  exposed  to  invasion  from  Prussia.  Thoa  the 
first  step  was  taken  in  the  great  change  of  diplomatic  relatiotia. 
The  alliance  between  England  and  Austria,  which  had  bean  called 
into  being  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  been  oeme&ted 
by  the  exploits  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  was  at  an  end. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  England  but  to  appeal  to  Prussia,  and 
Lord  Holdemess  was  despatched  as  envoy  to  Berlin.  Ever  sines 
the  treaty  of  Dresden,  Frederick  had  been  absorbed  in  the  carea  of 
domestic  government  He  had  reformed  the  judicial  administm- 
tion  with  the  help  of  Ckxx^ji,  he  had  improved  the  finances,  and 
above  all  he  had  strengthened  his  army.  But  there  is  no  gromtd 
for  charging  him,  as  the  Austrian  ministers  did,  with  cherishing 
new  schemes  of  aggrandisement,  like  the  conquest  of  Silesia.  On 
the  contrary,  his  chief  wish  in  1755  was  to  remain  at  peace,  and 
the  approaching  war  between  England  and  France  filled  him  with 
dismay.  He  regarded  France  as  his  natural  ally,  but  he  had  never 
guaranteed  her  American  colonies,  and  he  "was  not  wHliog  to 
sacrifice  his  own  interests  for  theni.  Moreover,  neither  party  was 
very  firmly  attached  to  the  alliance.  France  was  not  likely  to 
forget  that  Frederick  had  twice  deserted  her  cause  in  the  late  v^ar. 
Frederick,  on  his  side,  resented  the  way  in  which  the  court  of 
Versailles  treated  Prussia  as  a  subordinate  power,  and  was  eztremdy 
unwilling  to  allow  the  French  to  make  themselves  supreme  in 
G^ermany.  They  were  now  about  to  attack  Hanover,  and  vonld 
certainly  call  upon  him  for  assistance.    If  he  supported  them  he 
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would  be  exposed  to  a  triple  attack,  from  England  through  Hanover, 
from  Russia,  and  from  Austria.  The  French  would  very  likely 
involve  him  in  the  war,  and  then  leave  him  to  hia  fate.  At  ^is 
moment  came  the  overtures  from  England,  and  a  little  later  the 
news  of  the  treaty  which  England  had  concluded  with  Rufida. 
The  latter  decided  Frederick's  conduct.  By  accepting  the  overtures 
he  could  rid  himself  at  once  of  two  formidable  enemies,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  war  outside  the  limits  of  Germany.  Russia 
was  bitterly  hostile  to  him,  but  then  Russia  would  never  go  to  war 
without  ample  subsidies,  and  the  money  which  had  been  promised 
by  England  coul<l  never  be  supplied  from  the  exhausted  treasury  oi 
Austria.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1756,  the  Conven- 
tion of  Westminster  was  agreed  upon.  England  and  Prussia 
confirmed  the  previous  treaties  between  them,  and  guaranteed  each 
other's  territories.  They  also  agreed,  in  case  any  foreign  troops 
should  invade  Germany,  to  combine  their  forces  for  their  expulsion. 
This  was  the  essence  of  the  compact;  Prussia  was  to  protect 
Hanover  from  France,  and  in  return  England  was  to  give  up  the 
design  of  bringing  the  Russians  on  to  German  soil. 

Hitherto  the  French  government  had  carefully  avoided  any  overt 
act  of  hostility  against  England.  But  early  in  1756  an  edict  was 
issued  confiscating  all  English  {property  in  France,  and  at  the  same 
time  extensive  military  and  naval  preparations  were  commenced  at 
Brest  and  Dunkirk.  The  English  government,  which  was  headed 
at  this  time  by  the  feeble  duke  of  Newcastle,  believed  that  the 
intention  was  to  invade  this  country.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
induce  the  Dutch  to  support  their  old  ally.  William  lY.,  who  had 
been  made  stadtholder  during  the  last  war,  had  died  in  1751,  and 
the  government  was  now  in  ttie  hands  of  his  widow  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  George  11.  But  the  republican  party  was  still 
numerous,  and  strong  enough  to  carry  a  resolution  by  which 
Holland  remained  neutraL  The  government,  conscious  that  the 
national  defences  were  in  a  lamentable  condition,  took  the  unpopular 
step  of  summoning  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops  into  England. 
In  the  end  the  panic  proved  groundless.  The  preparations  at  Brest 
and  Dunkirk  were  only  a  Uiud  to  call  ofif  attention  from  an 
expedition  which  was  being  fitted  out  at  Toulon  to  attack  Minorca. 
The  duke  of  Richelieu,  the  vicious  companion  of  the  king's 
pleasures,  was  appointed  to  command,  and  the  fleet  sailed  from 
Toulon  early  in  April.  The  island  was  entirely  unprepared  for 
resistance,  ^nd  General  Blakeney  was  forced  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  from  Port  Mahon,  and  to  throw  himself  into  Fort 
St.  Philip,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  French.  It  was  not  tUl  a 
month  had  elapsed  that  Admiral  Byng  advanced  to  relieve  Minorca^ 
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and  then,  &fter  an  indecisive  conflict  with  the  French  fleet,  he 
retired  without  having  effected  anything.  Fort  St  Philip  had  to 
surrender  in  May,  and  Minorca,  one  of  the  most  important  acqui- 
sitions of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  loet  to  England.  The  goyem- 
ment,  whose  incapacity  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  disaster,  tried  to 
throw  the  Uaroe  upon  Byng,  and  he  was  condemned  by  a  cofurt- 
martial,  and  shot  in  the  next  year.  The  attack  upon  Minorca  at 
last  extorted  from  the  belligerents  a  formal  declaration  of  war, 
which  was  issued  by  England  in  May,  and  by  France  in  June,  1756. 
f  4.  Meanwhile  the  imminent  outbreak  of  a  continental  war  had 
forced  Austria  to  come  to  an  all-important  decision.  If  Franca 
carried  out  its  intention  of  attacking  Hanover,  the  Netherlands 
could  not  possibly  escape  becoming  a  field  for  military  operatiooa^ 
Maria  llieresa  had  refused  to  support  England  by  strengthening 
her  forces  in  the-  Netherlands.  Neutrality  would  have  suited  the 
interests  of  Austria,  but  it  was  impossible  for  a  great  power  to 
remain  neutral  while  one  of  its  provinces  was  occupied  by  foreign 
troops.  The  only  possible  way  out  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  an 
alliance  with  France,  which  opened  the  a^^tional  prospect  of 
revenge  ag>iinst  Prussia.  Now  or  never  Kaunitz  must  carry  out  the 
grand  scheme  which  he  had  propounded  in  1749,  but  which  had 
hitherto  proved  impossible  of  achievement.  The  Austrian  miniater 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  In  August,  1755,  he  drew  up  a  state- 
ment of  the  offers  which  were  to  be  made^to  France.  Louia  XV.'a 
son-in-law,  Don  Philip,  was  to  exchan^  )*arma,  Piacenza  and 
Guastalla,  for  a  more  extensive  priocipKlity  in  the  Netherlands. 
Aostria  would  undertake  to  support  Gonti  in  his  candidature  for 
the  Polish  throne,  and  to  bring  France  into  cordial  relations  with 
Russia,  Spain  and  Naples.  The  allies  of  France,  Sweden,  Saxony 
and  the  Palatinate,  were  to  receive  advantages  at  the  expense  of 
Prussia,  and  that  state  was  to  be  reduced  to  the  position  which  it 
had  held  before  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  so  that  it  should  be  power- 
less in  the  future  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  France,  for  ita 
part,  was  to  renounce  the  alliance  with  the  Prussian  king,  and  to 
share  with  Austria  the  expense  of  the  undertaking.  The  plan  was 
approved  by  Maria  Theresa  without  consultation  with  the  other 
ministers,  and  was  embodied  in  instructious  to  Count  Stahremberg. 
who  had  succeeded  Kaunitz  as  envoy  at  Paris.  The  magnitude  of 
the  scheme,  which  involved  a  complete  revolution  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  is  best  expressed  in  Kaunitz*s  own  words :  "  A  great  power 
was  to  be  convinced  that  the  whole  political  system  which  it  had 
hitherto  pursued  was  in  direct  opposition  to  its  true  interests.  It 
was  to  be  persuaded  that  what  it  regarded  as  the  only  means  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties  with  England,  were  really  imsuited  to 
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the  purpofle,  and  that  it  was  pursuing  a  radically  false  policy  when 
it  made  the  support  of  Prussia  the  central  object  of  all  its  alliances. 
Nothing  less  was  aimed  at  than  to  root  up  the  old  rivalry  of  France 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  completely  alter  the  national 
character  of  a  whole  ministry.''  The  plan  would  hardly  have 
escaped  fedlure  but  for  an  unexpected  combination  of  &vouring 
circumstances. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  Stahremberg  receiyed  his  instructions,  and 
two  days  later  he  made  his  first  overtures  to  the  court  of  Yersailles 
through  Madame  de  Pompadour.  It  was  a  great  point  in  his  fietvour 
thai  the  all-powrful  mistress,  like  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  was  bitterly 
enraged  by  the  reports  that  had  reached  her  of  insulting  expressions 
used  by  Frederick  in  private  conversation.  Throughout  this  period 
she  is  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Prussian  alliance  and  the  most 
influential  supporter  of  the  Austrian  policy.  She  induced  Louis  XY. 
to  conceal  the  matter  from  his  ministers  for  a  time,  and  to  entrust 
the  negotiations  with  Stahremberg  to  one  of  h<'r  own  favourites,  the 
Abb6  de  Bemis.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the  two  diplomatists 
held  their  first  conference  in  a  country  house  at  h'^vres.  The 
answer  to  the  Austrian  proposals  was  by  no  means  encouraging. 
The  French  king  definitely  refused  to  agree  to  any  enterprise 
against  Prussia  unless  conclusive  prooiis  were  given  of  a  secret 
understanding  between  Prussia  and  England.  At  the  same  time 
he  called  upon  the  empress  to  combine  with  him  against  England 
as  a  disturber  of  European  peace.  The  decision  expressed  in  this 
answer  forced  Kaunitz  to  change  his  attitude.  French  assistance 
against  Prussia  was  out  of  question.  But  it  would  be  absurd  for 
Austria  to  make  war  upon  England  when  the  only  reward  which 
made  such  an  enterprise  worth  undertaking  was  withheld.  Kaunits 
therefore  fell  back  upon  the  idea  of  neutrality,  and  proposed  a 
defensive  treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  war  should  be  kept 
outside  Germany.  On  these  terms  Stahremberg  recommenced 
negotiations,  this  time  not  with  Bemis  alone,  but  with  several  of 
the  ministers,  Rouill^,  Machault  and  S^helles.  From  d'Argenson 
and  Belleisle,  who  were  regarded  as  enemies  of  Austria,  the  affnir 
was  stiU  kept  secret.  But  it  wns  obvious  from  the  first  that  the 
new  proposals  had  a  very  slight  prospect  of  success.  The  object  of 
France  was  to  humiliate  EngUnd :  in  a  naval  war  England  was 
certain  to  win  in  the  end :  the  French  must  seek  compensation  by 
land,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  attacking  Hanover.  Therefore 
the  proposed  neutrality  of  Germany  was  directly  opposed  to  French 
interests.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  choice  lay  between  two  possible 
allies  against  England,  Prussia  could  render  vastly  greater  services 
than  Austria.  The  latter  had  not  only  no  naval  force,  but  it  was 
19 
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ea  distADt  from.  Hanover  thatanned  intervention  there  was  almost 
impo8!>ible.  Without  rejecting  the  Austrian  proposals,  tlie  French 
ministers  determined  to  send  the  duke  de  Niyemois  to  Berlin  to 
conclude  a  definite  alliance  with  Frederick.  Niyemois  arrived  in 
January,  1756,  just  in  time  to  receive  the  first  news  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Westminster.  This  was  the  tuming-^point  in  the  negotiations 
between  France  and  Austria.  The  French  king  and  ministers  were 
furiously  indignant  that  the  prince  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
natural  and  necessary  ally  should  have  concluded  a  treaty  with 
their  hated  enemy,  and  guaranteed  that  very  neutrality  of 
Germany  which  would  foil  the  military  designs  of  France.  It  was 
France  which  now  took  the  lead  in  demanding  the  revival  oi 
Eaunitz's  original  scheme  for  an  HUiance  against  Prussia.  The 
negotiations  between  Stahremberg  and  Bemis  were  resumed  on  the 
old  basis.  But  there  were  still  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  complete  understinding.  The  French  representative  insisted 
on  reciprocity  of  action  as  an  essential  preliminary  of  the  alliance; 
thi|t  is»  France  was  not  to  do  more  against  Prussia  than  Austria 
would  undertake  to  do  against  England.  But  Austria  was  unable, 
from  its  position,  to  take  any  direct  share  in  a  war  with  England, 
therefore  France  would  not  join  in  any  attack  upon  Prussia. 
Moreover  France  was  willing  to  allow  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  bat 
was  opposed  to  a  complete  humiliation  of  Prussia,  which  would 
restore  to  Austria  its  supremacy  in  Germany.  Kaunitz  saw  that 
time  alone  could  overcome  these  difficulties ;  that  when  once  war  had 
begun,  France  would  have  to  do  more  than  fulfil  the  bare  stipulations 
of  a  treaty,  and  therefore  instructed  Stahremberg  to  UTg<d  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  alliance,  and  to  leave  the  details  for  future 
settlement.  Accordingly  on  the  1st  of  May  three  distinct  treaties 
between  France  and  Austria  were  signed  at  Versailles.  By  the 
first,  which  was  a  treaty  of  neutrality^  Austria  undertook  to  remain 
neutral  during  the  war  between  France  and  England,  and  France 
pledged  itself  on  no  account  to  attack  the  Netherlands  or  any  other 
territory  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  second  was  a  defensive  aUianccu 
Both  powers  guaranteed  each  other's  possessions,  and  in  case  thej 
were  attacked  by  any  foreign  state,  agreed  to  raise  an  auxiliary 
force  of  24,000  men,  or,  if  required,  to  furnish  an  equivalent  sum  of 
money.  This  engagement  was  not  binding  as  regards  the  war 
between  England  and  France.  The  third  treaty  contained  five 
secret  articles,  (1.)  Although  the  war  between  England  and 
France  had  been  expressly  excluded  from  the  previous  treaty, 
Austria  undertook  to  send  the  stipulated  aasistanoe  to  France  if 
attacked  by  any  foreign  power  as  an  auxiliary  of  Engkmd ;  and 
France  made  the  same  pl^ge  to  Austria.    (2.)  The  alliea  who  were 
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to  be  invited  to  join  the  defenBive  alliAnoe  were,  the  emperor  as 
grand  doke  of  Tuscany,  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Naples,  Philip  of 
Parma,  and  such  other  princes  as  might  be  subsequently  agreed 
upon.  (4.)  The  two  powers  pledged  themselves  not  to  conclude  any 
new  allUnce  nor  to  confirm  an  old  one  without  mutual  agree- 
ment, Tho  third  and  fifth  articles  were  merely  formal. .  The  treaty 
of  Versailles  ms  regarded  by  both  partijDs  only  as  a  preliminaiy 
to  a  more  definite  alliance.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June 
Stahremberg  pushed  on  the  negotiations  with  great  vigour.  On 
the  French  side  Bemis  pointed  out  that  the  principality  in  the 
Netherlands  for  Don  Philip,  was  a  very  small  price  for  Austria  to 
pay  for  the  recovery  of  Silesia  and  Glatz  and  tho  duchy  of  Parma. 
To  induce  France  to  tako  an  active  part  in  the  war  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cede  to  her  all  the  Netheriands,  except  the  portipn  set 
apart  for  the  Spanish  Infant,  Eaunitz  was  quite  willing  tg 
sacrifice  the  Netherlands,  but  he  was  conscious  that  such  an  increase 
of  the  power  of  France  would  excite  the  hitler  hostility  of  the  Mari- 
time States,  and  would  probably  alienate  those  powers  that  might 
otherwise  be  aUies.  He  offered  therefore  to  cede  the  whole  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Don  Philip^  with  the  exception  of  those  provinces 
which  had  at  any  previous  period  belonged  to  France.  But  he 
insisted  that  none  of  these  promises  should  be  fulfilled  until  Silesia 
and  Glate  were  actually  recovered  for  Austria,  and  he  demanded 
that  France  should  earn  saoh  great  advantages  by.  sending  an  army 
into  Germany,  and  by  paying  ample  subsidies  to  Austria  and  her 
allies.  Altliough  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de  Pompodour  had 
practically  decided  to  accept  the  ofiers  of  Eaunitz,  a  definite 
agreement  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  prepossession  in  favour  of 
Prussia  which  existed  funong  the  French  people  and  was  shared  by 
several  of  the  ministers.  The  Austrian  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  impelled  to  haste  by  the  attitude  of  Russia.  The  Czarina 
Eilizabeth  had  concluded  the  alliance  with  England  simply  out  of 
hostility  to  Prussia,  and  in  ratifying  the  treaty  she  had  expressly 
stated  that  her  troops  should  be  employed  against  no  other  power. 
The  Convention  of  Westminster,  therefore,  at  once  annulled  the 
treaty  of  St  Petersburg :  Elizabeth  not  only  refused  the  English 
subsidies,  but  was  filled  with  bitter  indignation.  She  determined 
to  have  revenge  at  any  rate,  and  offered  to  join  Maria  Theresa  with 
80,000  men  against  Prussia,  and  npt  to  lay  down  her  arms  until 
Silesia  and  Glatz  had  been  conquered.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
less,  to  which  the  Czarina,  wished  to  subject  Frederick.  Prussia 
proper  was  to  return  to  Poland,  with  the  exception  of  Courland  and 
Semgallen,  which  Hussia  demanded  for  itself.  Saxony  was  to 
have  Magdeburg,  Sweden  Prussian  Pomerania,  and  Frederick  was  to 
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be  left  with  little  beeid^-s  the  original  marks  of  BiandeDbuig. 
Kaunitz  was  encouraged  by  so  &Tourable  an  offer,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  his  ally,  lest  any  permaturo 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Russia  should  induce  France  to  break  oil 
the  n^otiations.  Elizabeth  was  urged  to  wait  patiently  until  the 
alliance  had  been  concluded.  Nothing  could  contribute  more  to 
this  result  than  that  Frederick  nhould  put  himself  in  the  wrong  bj 
breaking  the  peace. 

Meanwhile  Frederick^  by  means  that  were  characteristic  of  the 
employer,  had  obtained  sufficient  if  not  complete  information  of  the 
designs  that  were  being  formed  against  him.  The  result  was  seen 
in  energetic  military  preparations  and  the  massing  of  troops  on 
the  Prussian  frontier.  Austria  ^-as  extremely  alarmed  at  this. 
Bf^emia  was  defenceless,  and  any  attempt  to  increase  the  forces  in 
that  province  might  induce  Frederick  to  attack  it  Moreover  the 
government  desired  to  postpone  active  operations  until  the  next 
year,  when  the  arrangements  with  France  would  be  completed. 
But  Frederick,  with  liis  accustomed  audacity  of  resolution,  was 
determined  to  strike  the  first  blow.  With  great  reluctance  Austria 
had  at  last  followed  the  example  of  Prussia,  and  commenced  to  put 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  a  posture  of  defenoa  Frederick  at  once 
instructed  Count  Klinggr&ff,  his  envoy  at  Vienna,  to  demand  the 
meaning  of  these  preparations,  and  to  ask  whether  it  wns  true  that 
an  alliance  with  Russia  had  been  concluded  against  himself.  The 
demand  was  intended  merely  to  obtain  a  decent  pretext  for 
hostilities.  It  was  replied  that  Prussia  had  begun  to  arm  itself 
long  before  Austria  had  done  so,  and  that  no  such  aUiance  with 
Russia  had  existed  or  did  exist.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1766, 
Frederick  received  this  answer  from  Vienna.  On  the  next  day  he 
commenced  the  Seven  Tears'  War  by  advancing  with  his  army,  not 
as  was  expected  into  Bohemia,  but  into  Saxony. 

11.  OUTBBEAK  OF  TDK  WaB. 

§  5.  That  Frederick  was  justified  in  beginning  hostilities  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Although  it  was  literally  true  that  no  alliance  had  as 
yet  been  concluded  between  Austria  and  Russia,  yet  those  powers 
and  France  were  diligently  concerting  measures  which  threatened 
Prussia  with  annihilation.  If  Frederick  had  remaimd  inactive,  the 
war  would  only  have  been  postponed  till  next  year,  when  his  enemies 
could  have  attacked  him  at  their  leisure.  It  was  by  the  help  of  a 
traitor  that  Frederick  had  obtained  his  knowledge  of  these  hostile 
designs.  Ever  since  1753,  Menzel,  a  clerk  in  the  Saxony  Chancery, 
had  been  in  Prussian  pay,  and  had  sent  copies  to  Beriln  of  all  the 
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important  docoments  that  pnesed  through  his  hands.  Among 
these  was  the  proposal  for  a  partition  of  Prassia  which  had  been 
communicated  by  the  Russian  chancellor,  fiestoi:jefy  to  the  Saxoo 
miaister  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  while  this  discovery  justified 
Frederick  in  attacking  Austria,  the  stime  cannot  be  said  for  his 
inyasion  of  Ssxooy.  He  was  duubtless  aware  that  Augustus  IIL 
and  his  minister  Briihl  repuded  him  with  bitter  animosity,  and  that 
neither  they  nor  their  subjects  had  forgotten  the  humiliations  of 
1746.  But  nererfcbeless  Baxoiiy  was  not  a  partner  to  the  projected 
alliance  against  Prussia.  Though  both  Austria  and  Russia  had 
soggested  that  some  share  of  the  spoil  might  be  given  to  Saxony, 
the  consent  of  the  government  nt  Dresden  had  never  been  asked  nor 
given.  The  motive  for  Frederick's  action  must  be  found  in  military 
oonnderations.  In  the  last  war  he  had  ample  experience  of  the 
danger  of  invading  Bohemia  while  Saxony  was  left  free  to  act 
behind  him,  and  be  had  also  oonvinoed  himself  that  that  country 
oSered  the  best  base  of  operations  for  an  attack  on  the  Austrian 
territories  He  had  also  another  motive.  In  Dresden  were  the 
originals  of  those  documents  whose  oonients  had  been  divulged  to 
him  by  MenzeL  If  he  could  seize  and  publish  them  he  might  con- 
vince Europe  of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  and  prove  that  he  was 
not  tlie  unprovoked  roblier  and  aggressor  that  his  enemies  loved  to 
paint  him. 

Frederick's  intention  was  to  march  through  Saxony  into  Bohemia 
before  the  Austrians  had  time  to  arrange  any  effectual  resistance. 
But  to  avoid  leaving  a  hostile  army  in  the  rear,  he  demanded  that 
the  Saxon  troofis  should  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him  and  combine 
with  the  Prussians  against  Austria.  He  relied  on  the  well-known 
weakness  of  Augustus  UI.  and  the  terror  iiispiretl  by  a  sudden 
attack  to  lend  force  to  this  outrageous  request.  Bnt  the  Saxon 
king  had  not  fiillen  so  low  as  to  surrender  his  army  without  a  blow. 
Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  French  envoy,  the  Count  de  Broglie,  he 
threw  his  troops  into  Pima,  an  almost  impregnable  motmtain 
fortress  on  the  Elbe  a  few  miles  above  Dresden.  Here  he  could 
hold  out  tmtil  assistaiiOe  came  from  Austria,  or  possibly  also  from 
Russia.  This  step,  imdoubtedly  the  best  under  the  circmnstances, 
was  resented  at  Vienna.  The  Austrian  ministers  had  wished  the 
Saxon  troops  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  to  join  the  army  that  had 
been  collected  there  under  Marshal  Browne.  They  were  afraid  that 
the  occupation  of  Pima  would  prove  only  a  preliminary  to  an  tmder- 
standing  with  Prussia.  The  demands  for  assistance  were  therefore 
very  coolly  received.  Browne  refused  to  quit  Bohemia,  fw  fear  of 
leaving  tbAt  province  exposed  to  a  Prussian  attack.  When  at  last 
he  consented  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Pima,  it  was  only  to  effect  a 
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junction  with  the  Saxons  so  as  to  facilitate  their  retreat  into 
Bohemia.  Frederick  was  well  informed  of  his  intentiona,  and 
leaving  half  of  bis  army  to  watch  Pima,  he  advanced  with  the  rest 
to  meet  Browoe.  At  Lobositz  the  two  armies  came  into  conflict 
(October  1st).'  For  once  the  Prussians  failed  to  gain  a  -victory, 
although  they  kept  possession  of  the  battle-field.  The  AuBtrians, 
who  had  displayed  distinguished  courage,  were  able  to  ccmtinoe  their 
march  without  further  opposition.  As  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe 
was  occupied  by  th6  enemy,  they  had  to  take  the  right  bank,  and  H 
was  arranged  that  the  Saxons  should  cross  the  river  to  join  them. 
The  latter  failed  to  perform  their  share  of  the  opecatioDfl^  and 
Browne  gave  up  the  enterprise  and  retreated  into  Bohemia. 
Nothing  nowremaified  for  the  Saxons  but  to  capitulate,  which  they 
did  on  the  16th  of  October.  The  officers  were  released,  after  giving 
their  word  not  to  serve  against  Prussia  in  the  present  war,  but  the 
common  soldiers  were  compelled  to  join  Frederick's  army.  Angos- 
tus  III.  retired  to  his  second  capital,  Warsaw,  leaving  his  wife  behind 
in  Dresden.  The  unfortunate  queen  wbs  compelled,  not  without 
threats  of  pcraonal  violence,  to  surrender  the  Saxon  archives,  firom 
which  Frederick  compiled  a  mSmoire  raiaonni  in  justification  of  his 
conduct,  which  was  sent  round  to  all  the  European  courts.  The 
season  was  now  too  late  for  an  invasion  of  Bohemia,  and  that  enter- 
prise  had  to  be  postponed  till  next  year.  By  holding  out  in  Pima 
the  &xonS  had  rendered  an' inestimable  seryice  to  Austria. 

§  6.  The  unexpected  outbreak  of  hostilities  forced  Austria  to  hurry 
on  the  formation  of  the  great  anti-Prussian  alliance.  The  first 
power  that  was  gained  over  was  the  Em^lire.'  In  Septemba*,  1756, 
the  emperor  Francis  issu<  d  a  formal  dedaration  that  Fredenck  by 
invading  Saxony  had  broken  the  imperial  constitution,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  penalties  of  such  an  act.  But  the  personal  authority 
of  the  emperor  counted  for  little  unlefs  it  was  backed  up  by  the 
formal  adhesion  of  the  German  states.  This  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain.  France  and  Austria,  which  on  previous  oteasions  had 
pulled  difiierent  ways,  were  now  on  the  same  side.  This 
combination  of  influence  was  irresi-^tible,  and  in  January,  1757,  the 
diet  of  Rntisbon  issued  a  recess  authorisiog  the  emperor  to  take 
measures  for  the  compensation  of  Saxony  and  the  defence  off 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  and  promising  to  support  him  with  an 
imperial  army.  The  recess  was  opposed  by  Pt'ossia  and  Hanover, 
but  was  carried  by  a  majority  in  all  three  chambers. 

This  manifesto  of  the  diet  gave  more  moral  than  practk^ 
assistance  to  the  Austrian  cause.  The  military  organisation  of  the 
Empire  was  as  distracted  and  powerless  as  ever,  andi^for  real  help  in 
the  war  Austria  relied  chiefly  upon  Russia  and  France.    Witli 
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Bussia  there  was  little  beyond  details  to  settle.  Elizabeth,  who 
had  been  taised  to  the  throne  in  1741  in  opposition  to  Austria,  had 
completely  changed  her  origmal  policy,  and  since  1746  had  hecome 
the  close  ally  of  Maria  Theresa  and  a  hitter  enemy  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  All  her  ministers,  especially  Woronzow  and  the  powerful 
Schuwalow  family,  were  on  the  same  side.  The  only  persons  from 
whom  opposition  might  be  dreaded  were  the  Chancellor  Bestoajef, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  corrupted  by  English  bribes,  and  the 
heir-apparent,  Peter  of  Holstein,  who  was  a  devoied  admirer  of 
Frederick.  There  was  a  constant  risk  that  Elizabeth's  death  might 
bring  about  a  complete  change  in  the  attitude  of  Russia.  This  was 
an  additioaai  reason  for  haeteniog  the  negotiations.  On  the  11th 
Of  January,  1757,  the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg  was  signed,  by 
which  Russia  accepted  the  ddiBusive  treaty  of  Versailles  between 
Austria  and  France,  although,  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  latter 
power,  its  provisions  were  not  to  be  enforced  in  case  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  or  Persia.  Three  weeks  later,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  an 
offensive  alliance  against  Prussia  was  arranged  between  Russia  and 
Austria.  Both  powers  pledged  themselves  to  bring  80,000  men 
into  the  field,  and  not  to  la>  down  their  arms  imtil  Silesia  and 
Glatz  had  been  wrested  from  Frederick.  They  also  agreed  to 
reduce  the  power  of  Prussia  within  such  linxits  that  it  should  no 
longer  be  formidable  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Sweden  and 
Denmark  weie  to  be  induced  to  join  the  alUance  by  the  offer  of 
territorial  advantages,  and  Saxony  was  to  receive  as  compensation 
the  district  of  Magdeburg.  Maria  Theresa  undertook  to  pay  to 
Russia  an*  annual  subsidy  of  a  million  roubles  durin<;  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  An  army  had  already  been  assembled  at 
Riga  under  Apraxin,  but  military  affiiira  were  so  ill-organised  in 
Russia  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could  commence  operations 
with  any  promptness. 

It  now  only  remained  for  Austria  to  bring  ita  negotiations  with 
France  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  whole  situation  was 
altered  by  Frederick's  iuvasion  of  Sazony>  The  couti  of  Yersaillos 
was  extremely  indignant,  especially  as  the  injured  king  was  the 
father-in-law  of  the  dauphin.  Thif  outbreak  of  war  at  once 
brought  into  operation  the  defensive  alliance  that  had  been 
concluded  in  May,  and  Louis  XY.  offered  to  send  the  stipulated 
^4,000  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Austria.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  obstacle  was  removed  in  the  way  of  the  offensive  alliance 
which  was  already  being  negotiated  by  Stahremberg.  France  was 
no  longer  unwilling  to  impose  further  losses  upon  Prussia  besides 
Silesia  and  Glatz.  The  negotiations  were  pressed  on  with 
redoubled  rigpur,  but  there  were  still  endless  difficulties,  in  the 
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discussion  of  which  several  valuable  months  were  spent.  One  of 
these  lay  in  the  relations  into  which  France  was  necessarily 
brought  with  Bussia.  If  the  Russian  troops  attacked  Prussia  they 
would  have  to  march  through  Poland,  and  for  some  time  it  had 
been  a  prominent  object  of  French  policy  to  oppose  the  growtii  of 
Russian  iofluence  in  that  country.  That  Louis  XV.  gave  way  on 
this  point  exposes  him  to  considerable  responsibility  for  the 
subsequent  partition  of  Poland.  Another  considerable  dispute 
arose  about  that  part  of  the  Netherlands  which  was  to  be  cut  off 
from  the  principality  of  Don  Philip  and  ceded  to  France.  The 
French  demanded  that  the  two  ports  of  Ostend  and  Nieuport 
should  be  included,  to  which  Austria  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  excite  most  vehement  hostility  on  the  part  of 
England  and  i  lolland.  But  the  great  source  of  difficulty  lay  in  Uie 
divergent  objects  of  the  two  powers.  To  Austria  the  chief  enemy 
was  Prussia,  for  whose  humiliation  every  effort  was  to  be  made. 
French  hostility,  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  in  the  first  place 
against  England.  It  was  proposed  that  the  French  army,  instead 
of  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Saxony  or  Bohenua,  should  first 
attack  Hanover,  and  thence  invade  Prussia  from  the  west.  This 
was  extremely  distasteful  at  Vienna.  In  the  first  place  the  treaty 
of  Versailles  had  expressly  excluded  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  so  that,  while  France  was  bound  to  oppose  Praasia» 
Austria  had  undertaken  no  such  stipulation  with  regard  to 
England.  Besides,  there  were  very  grave  arguments  against  the 
attack  upon  Hanover.  The  very  crime  of  whidi  Frederick  mras 
accused,  the  attack  upon  a  member  of  the  empire,  would  then 
be  committed  by  the  Hapsburgs,  whose  position  bound  them  to 
enforce  the  imperial  laws.  And  it  was  probable  that  the  French 
troops  would  find  sufficient  occupation  iu  Hanover  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  combined  attack  upon  Prussia.  Maria 
Theresa's  object  was  to  induce  George  II.  to  arrange  for  the 
neutrality  of  Hanover  as  he  had  done  in  the  former  war,  and  this 
not  unnaturally  provoked  a  suspicion  in  France  that  Austria  was 
still  inclined  to  favour  English  interests. 

External  events  helped  to  remove  some  of  these  obetadesi 
While  the  Hanoverian  ministers  wire  inclined  to  h\\  in  with  the 
suggestions  of  Austria,  public  opinion  In  England,  always  hostile  to 
the  connection  with  Hanover,  was  eager  to  throw  the  country 
definitely  on  to  the  side  of  Prussia.  In  November,  1756,  the  feeble 
ministry  of  Newcastle  retired,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to 
confide  in  William  Pitt,  the  representative  of  the  popular  voice  and 
the  greatest  war  minister  that  England  has  ever  produced.  The 
result  of  the  ministerial  change  was  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  king's 
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speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  February.  It  expressed  the 
most  bitter  antipathy  to  France,  and  the  determination  to  support 
Prussia  at  all  costs.  This  declaration  of  English  policy  exasperated 
Maria  Theresa,  and  rendered  her  willing  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  France.  Matters  were  still  more  facilitated  by  a  change  in  the 
French  ministry.  In  January  a  madman  named  Damiens  stabbed 
Louis  XV.  with  a  knife.  The  wound  was  never  dangerous,  but  the 
king  was  terrified  lest  the  weapon  might  have  been  p>isoned,  and 
took  to  his  bed.  llie  court  at  once  deserted  Madame  de 
Pompadour  to  surround  the  dauphin,  and  though  the  king's 
recovery  speedily  restored  her  to  her  old  position,  she  had  seen  the 
weakness  of  her  position  and  determined  to  strengthen  it  by 
remoylng  those  ministers  she  could  not  fully  trust.  Both 
d'Argenson,  who  had  always  ranked  as  her  opponent,  and  Machatdt, 
the  minister  of  marine,  who  had  hitherto  been  one  of  her 
supporters,  received  their  dismissal.  The  latter  was  sacriGced  to 
the  enmity  of  the  Paiiiament  of  Paris  which  had  been  aroused  by 
his  daring  financial  reforms  and  his  attack  upon  antiquated 
privileges.  One  result  of  these  changes  was  the  admiaaion 
into  the  ministry  of  the  Abb^  de  Bemis,  who  bad  played  the  most 
prominent  part  in  oouducting  the  negotiations  with  Stahremberg. 
From  this  time  he,  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Belleisle,  who 
had  now  completely  abandoned  his  policy  of  antagonism  to  Austria, 
exercised  the  chief  influence  on  the  direction  of  French  policy. 

These  two  events,  the  avowal  of  England's  determination  to 
support  Prussia,  and  the  changes  in  the  French  ministry,  facilitated 
the  work  of  Stahremberg,  and  enabled  him  to  conclude  the  second 
treaty  of  Versailles  on  the  1st  of  May,  1757.  France  undertook 
to  pay  to  Austria  a  subsidy  of  twelve  million  gulden  a  year,  to 
take  into  ber  service  6)00  Wurtembergers  and  4000  Bavarians, 
and  to  bring  into  ths  lield  105,000  troops  of  her  own.  These 
exertions  were  to  be  continued  not  only  till  Silesia  and  Glatz  had 
been  conquered,  but  until  Prussia  had  deflnitely  given  them  up  by 
a  formal  treaty.  Other  provinces  were  to  be  extorted  from  Prussia, 
"but  were  not  equally  insisted  upon.  The  principality  of  Crossen 
and  some  other  territory  not  definitely  specified  were  to  be  added 
to  the  Austrian  share ;  Magdeburg,  Halle  and  Halberstadt  were  to 
be  given  to  Saxony ;  Pomorania  to  Sweden ;  Prussian  Cleve  to  the 
Elector  Palatine ;  G^lderland  to  Holland.  The  obvious  intention 
was  to  deprive  Brandenburg  of  all  the  acquisitions  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Great  Elector  and  his  successors.  Austria,  on  her 
side,  promised  to  hand  over  to  Don  Philip  in  exchange  for  his 
Italian  duchy  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  except  Ostend, 
Kieuport,  Ypres,  and  other  districts,  which  were  to  go  to  Franca ; 

ig* 
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but  thiB  obligation  was  not  binding  until  Silesia  and  Glatz  were 
acquired.  Ostend  and  Nleuport  were  to  be  placed  in  French  occu- 
pation directly  the  first  subsidy  was  paid,  but  were  to  be  restored 
if  the  enterprise  proved  unsuccessful.  Also  Austria  renounced  all 
previous  alliances  with  England,  as  France  did  with  Prussia.  If 
the  duke  of  Parma  accepted  the  Netherlands,  his  claims  to  the 
Two  Sicilies  were  to  revert  to  the  descendants  of  the  present  king 
of  Naples,  who  was  to  resign  the  Tuscan  skUo  degli  jpmidii  to 
Austria. 

Thus  was  completed  the  gntit  diplomatic  revolution  which 
Kaimitz  had  been  tho  first  to  su^;eBt,  but  which  had  appeared  for 
years^to  be  a  chimerical  dream.  France  had  at  last  given  up  its 
traditional  enmity  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  had  allied  itaelf 
with  Austria  against  a  German  power,  which  it  had  hitherto  been 
the  grand  object  of  French  policy  to  support.  The  Abb^  de  Bemis 
had  reversed  all  the  plans  of  Richelieu.  The  treaty  had  not  been 
concluded  without  a  considerable  strife  of  interests,  bat  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  liltimate  terms  were  to  the  advantage  of 
Austria.  It  is  usual  to  assert  that  in  the  alliance  against  Pirossla 
religious  motives  regained  an  ascendency  in  Europe  which  tbcy 
had  lost  since  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  But  this  aspect  of  the 
Seven  Tears'  War  lias  unquestionably  been  exaggerated,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Frederick  himself,  who  loved  to  represent 
himself  as  tho  champion  of  Protestantism  against  Catholic  in- 
tolerance. Louis  XV.  and  Maria  Theresa  were  both  superstitions 
and  bigoted  enough  to  have  embarked  upon  a  war  of  persecution. 
But  Kaunitz,  the  real  author  of  the  alliance,  was  a  philosopher 
rather  than  a  devotee,  and  it  is  absurd  to  regard  as  esaentially 
Roman  Catholic  a  league  which  included  Russia  and  Sweden,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  All  that  can 
be  said  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  is  that  religion  had  some  influence 
in  directing  the  partiality  of  states  for  one  side  or  the  other,  bat 
the  real  guiding  motives  were  as  purely  political  and  secular  as  in 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

HI.  The  War  krom  1757  to  1760. 

§  7.  Great  preparations  were  made  by  Frederick  and  his  opponents 
to  make  the  campaign  of  1757  decisive.  In  Vienna  it  was  deemed 
certain  that'  a  concerted  attack  upon  Prussia  from  Bohemia  by  the 
Austrians,  from  Westphalia  by  the  French,  from  the  south  by  the 
army  of  the  Empire,  and  from  the  north  by  the  Swedes  and 
Russians,  must  force  Frederick  to  relinquish  his  hold  on  Sileaa  and 
Saxony,  and  to  make  peace  on  humiliating  terms.    Ei^land,  at 
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most,  could  only  ward  off  the  French  attack  by  holdiog  Hanover 
against  invasion.  As  usual,  Frederick's  superior  activity  enabled 
hLn  to  disconcert  his  enemies.  Instead  of  standing  on  the  defensive, 
he  determined  to  resume  the  enterprise  of  the  last  year  and  invade 
Bohemia.  By  the  end  of  April  the  Prussian  army  had  crossed  the 
finmtiar.  The  defence  of  the  province  was  no  longer  in  the  hands 
of  Marshal  Browne.  The  bitter  experience  of  the  succession  war 
had  not  sufficed  to  overcome  Maria  Theresa's  ](iartiality  for  her 
brother-in-law,  and  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  allowed  to  give  new 
proofe  of  his  incapacity.  By  his  orders  Browne  made  no  opposition 
to  the  PrussiaQs,  but  retreated  from  point  to  TX)int  upon  Prague. 
Here  at  last  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  stand,  and  the  position 
seemed  favourable  enough  to  ensure  success.  Frederick,  who  had 
marched  steadily  after  the  retreating  enemy,  was  determined  on  a 
battle,  and  without  allowing  any  rest  to  his  troops,  he  attacked  the 
Austrian  inti^enchments  on  the  6th  of  May*  The  engagement 
Was  the  bloodiest  that  had  been  fought  in  Europe  since  Malplaquet. 
Schwerin,  the  hero  of  Mollwitz,  was  killed  on  the  field,  and  Browne 
received  a  wound  that  proved  mortal.  The  losses  on  each  side 
were  nearly  equal,  but  the  Prussians  carried  the  day.  The  larger 
part  of  the  Austrian  army  sought  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Prague, 
and  the  rest  esoiped  southwards  to  join  Daun,  who  was  bringing  up 
ninforoementSk    ^ 

Frederick  at  once  laid  siege  to  Prague,  and  if  he  conld  have  taken 
it  at  onoe  might  have  defeated  Daun,  and  crushed  all  opposition  in 
Bohemia.  But  the  large  number  of  defenders  made  a  storm 
hopeless,  and  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  slower  process  of 
blockade.  Twenty  thousand  men  were  detached  under  the  duke 
of  Brunswick-B^vem  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  relieve  the  city. 
But  Prague  held  out,  and  the  delay  enabled  Daun  to  receive  reinforce- 
ments. When  his  army  was  about  54,000  strong,  he  turned  upon 
Bevem,  before  whom  he  had  hitherto  retreated.  Frederick  had  now 
to  decide  whether  he  wonld  raise  the  siege. or  wait  to  tSb  attacked, 
or  whether  he  would  stick  to  his  enterprise,  and  also  meet  Daun 
in  the  field.  Unfortunately  he  chose  the  latter  alternative.  Leaving 
the  bulk  of  h|s  forces  to  maintain  the  blockade,  he  hurried  off  to 
join  Bevem  with  only  14,000  men.  His  recent  success  had  inspired 
him  with  contempt  for  his  foes.  At  Kolin  (June  18)  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Austrians  gave  them  a  complete  victory.  Frederick 
had  to  give  up  his  enterprise  as  hopeless.  The  siege  of  Prague  was 
raised,  and  in  two  detachments  the  Prussian  army  quitted  Bohemia. 
Frederick  himself  made  good  his  retreat  into  Saxony;  but  the  other 
portion  of  his  army,  which  was  led  by-  his  brothbr  Augustus 
William,  suffered  very  serious  loss  on  its  march  into  Lausitz. 
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Charles  of  Lorraine  followed  him  across  the  frontier,  and  took  the 
town  of  ZittauL  But  here  the  Austrian  advance  was  checked. 
Charles  ought  to  have  completely  crushed  the  detachment  which 
he  was  content  to  pursue.  Frederick  now  joined  his  brother,  and 
the  Prussians  regained  their  nimierical  superiority.  The  Austnans 
had  to  stand  on  the  defensive  at  Zittau,  but  their  position  waa  too 
strong  for  Frederick  to  attack  them.  The  victory  of  Kolin,  deciaivo 
as  it  was,  produced  no  other  immediate  result  than  the  ezpolsioii  of 
the  Prusi&iaQS  from  Bohemia. 

§  8.  But  the  victory  had  more  important  indirect  results.  On  every 
side  Frederick's  enemies  were  encouraged  to  attack  him,  and  hk 
destruction  seemed  almost  certainly  immiuent.  Early  in  the  year 
a  large  French  army  under  Marshal  d'Estrte  had  marchtd  upon 
Hanover,  with  the  intention  of  invading  Brandenburg  from  the 
west.  They  were  op|)0!ted  by  a  mixed  force  of  English,  Hanoverians 
and  Hessians,  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  won  a 
reputation  at  Oulloden,  but  had  never  been  otherwise  than  unfortu- 
nate on  the  continent.  At  Hastenbeck  (July  2S6)  he  was  defeated, 
though  indecisively,  by  the  French,  and  retreated  northwards  to 
Stade.  D'Estrto  was  superseded  by  the  incompetent  duke  de 
Richelieu,  who  reaped  the  profit  of  his  predecessor's  victory  in  the 
Convention  of  Closter-Seven  (September  10),  by  which  CumberlsDd 
undertook  to  disband  his  army,  and  thus  surrendered  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  to  the  French.  The  Hanoverian  ministers  were  anxious 
to  induce  George  II.  to  act  as  he  had  done  in  the  previous  war,  and 
to  stipulate  for  the  neutrality  of  his  (German  territori&i.  There  was 
now  nothing  to  prevent  Richelieu  from  invading  Halberstadt  and 
striking  at  the  heart  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  But  the  duke's 
incapacity,  and  the  want  of  discifdine  in  his  army,  allowed  the 
opportunity  to  slip. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  danger  which  Frederick  had  to  face. 
llie  battle  of  Kolin  had  hastened  the  collection  of  an  imperial 
army,  which  was  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  Ratisbon  diet  and 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Hildburghausen. 
A  French  force  under  Soubise  advanced  from  Alsace  to  co-opeiate 
with  the  Germans.  Numerically  the  army  was  formidaUe,  but  the 
military  organisation  of  the  Empire  had  for  centuries  been  in- 
e£Bcient,  and  it  was  soon  proved  that  the  old  defects  were  as 
prominent  as  ever.  There  was  no  unity  among  troops  collected 
from  various  provinces,  most  of  which  had  no  direct  interest  at 
stake,  and  the  junction  of  the  Frencli,  instead  of  being  an  advantage, 
only  increased  the  confusion.  But  the  situation  was  sufficieDtly 
threatening  to  Frederick.  A  Russian  army  under  Apraxin  entered 
East  Prussia,  defeated    Marshal    Lehwald   at  Gra»JiSgec8dorf 
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(August  30)  and  devastated  the  province  with  relentless  barbarity. 
At  the  same  time  Swedish  troops  were  sent  to  Stralsund,  and 
prepared  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  former  possessions  in 
Pomerania. 

It  was  impossible  for  Frederick  to  remain  inactive  while  his 
territories  were  exposed  to  invasion  at  four  different  points.  All 
his  efforts  to  force  the  Austrians  to  give  him  battle  had  proved 
unavailing.  Leaving  Bevem  to  oppose  Charles  of  Lorraine  and 
Daun  as  best  he  might,  he  himself  marched  to  Thuringia  to  oppose 
the  armies  of  France  and  the  empire.  On  the  news  of  his  apinroach, 
Soubise  compelled  Hildbuighausen  to  retire  against  his  will  to 
Eisenach.  Frederick's  march  was  interrupted  by  the  news  that 
Hadik,  a  Hungarian  officer,  had  led  a  body  of  light  cavalry  to 
Berlin,  and  had  even  levied  a  oontributicm  on  the  capitaL  But 
the  affair  proved  to  be  a  mere  raid,  and  had  no  political  or  military 
importance.  The  slight  retrograde  movement  of  the  Prussians  was 
to  some  extent  advantageous,  as  it  emboldened  the  enemy  to  leave 
the  hilly  country  round  flisenach  and  to  risk  an  engagement. 
They  had  received  reinforcements  from  Richelieu  under  the  duke  de 
Broglie.  At  Bossbach  (November  5)  Frederick  with  22,000  men 
utterly  routed  the  allied  army,  which  was  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  his  own.  The  battle  was  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  The  projected  humiliation  of  Prussia,  which  so  lately 
seemed  inevitable,  was  in  a  moment  rendered  almost  impossible. 
On  every  side  the  tide  of  victory  turned.  The  Bussian  gt^neral 
Apraxin  retired  from  East  Prussia,  probably  because  the  Czarina's 
illness  offered  the  prospect  of  a  change  of  rulers,  and  the  heir,  Peter 
of  ilol stein,  was  certain  to  desert  the  Austrian  alliance.  Lehwald 
was  now  enabled  to  employ  his  forces  against  the  Swedes,  who  were 
speedily  driven  from  all  their  possessions  in  Pomerania  exc^|jt 
$itralsund»  Still  more  encouraging  to  Frederick  was  the  news  from 
England.  Pitt,  who  had  been  driven  from  office  by  royal  dislike  in 
April,  was  restored  three  months  later  by  the  popular  favour.  He 
at  once  undertook  the  supreme  control  of  the  war.  'i*he  Convention 
of  Cloeter-Seven  was  disavowed,  and  Frederick  was  requested  to 
allow  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  to  take  Cumberland's  place 
at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Hanover. 

There  was  still  one  enemy  to  be  faced  before  Prussia  could  bo 
regarded  as  secure.  Directly  Frederick  had  marched  to  Thuringia 
the  Austrians  gave  up  their  inactivity,  forced  Bevem  to  retire,  and 
drove  him  before  them  into  Silesia,  where  he  took  up  his  position 
under  the  walls  of  Breslau.  While  the  main  army  kept  watoh  upon 
his  movements,  a  detachment  UDdertook  the  siege  of  Schweidnits. 
At  last  it  seemed  likely  that  Maria  l^heresa  would  recover  the 
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province  whose  loas  had  been  her  greatest  and  most  keenly  felt 
disaster.  Eight  days  after  his  victory  at  Rosshach,  Frederick  set  out 
to  recover  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  But  the  news  that 
reached  him  on  his  march  seemed  to  prove  that  he  came  too  late^ 
Bchweidnitz  surrendered^  and  Charles  of  Lorraine,  spurred  to 
activity  by  reproaches  from  Vienna,  at  last  attacked  and  defeated 
Bevem  at  BresTau,  and  the  Silesian  capital  fell  into  his  hands. 
Liegnitz,  another  important  fortress^  fell,  Uevem  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  Austrians  seemed  secure  of  wmter-quarters  in  the  hemrt  of 
Silesia.  But,  in  spite  of  their  successes,  they  were  guilty  of  serious 
mistakes.  They  ought  never  to  have  allowed  the  junction  of 
Bevem's  troops  with  Frederick,  which  took  place  at  Parchwite  on  tbe 
28th  of  November.  The  victors  of  Bossbach  inspired  their  defeated 
Comrades  with  their  own  jubilant  confidence.  On  the  5th  of 
December  Frederick  won  the  greatest  of  his  victories  at  Leutfaen. 
The  rout  of  the  Austrian  army  was  so  complete  that  no  one  tbouglit 
Of  further  resistance.  Breslau  and  Liegnitz  surrendered  before  the 
end  of  December,  and  the  whole  of  Silesia  was  recovered  to  Prussia 
with  the  exception  of  Schweidnitz.  It  had  been  a  very  critical 
year  for  Frederick  the  Great.  His  aggressive  campaign  had  been 
ruined  by  the  defeat  of  Kolin,  and  the  Prussian  monarchy  bad 
been  threatened  with  annihilation.  But  two  great  battles  had  re- 
moved the  danger,  and  restored  the  contending  powers  to  their 
original  position. 

§  9.  It  is  obvious  that  the  war  was  as  far  from  an  ^d  as  ever. 
Various  schemes  of  pacification  wierd  proposed,  but  nothing  came  of 
them.    On  the  contrary,  the  two  hostile  alliances  were  more  closely 
cemented.    It  was  all-important  for  Frederick  to  detain  the  support 
of  England,  and  this  was  assured  by  the  accession  to  power  of 
William  Pitt.    The  English  interests  in  the  war  were  purely  colonial, 
and  English  hostility  was  directed  against  France,  not  against 
Austria.    But  Pitt  saw  clearly  that  the  only  chance  of  sucoeas  in 
America  and  India  lay  in  occupying  the  energies  of  France  In 
Europe.    This  he  determined  to  do,  not  by  employing  the  chief 
forces  of  England  on  the  continent,  because  they  we^  required  else- 
where, but  by  subsidising  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  thus  enabliog 
him  to  carry  on  the  war  ai^r  his  own  resources  had  been  exhausted. 
This  determination  frustrated  the  schemes  of  Maria  Theresa,  who 
hoped  to  emphasize  the  division  of  interest  between  England  and 
Hanover,  and  to  induce  the  latter  province  to  assume  a  neutral 
attitude.      This  was  rendered  hopeless  by  the  successes  of  the 
general  whom  Frederick  had  sent  to  Hanover  at   Pitt's  request, 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.    At  the  beginning  of  1758  the  French 
held  a  commanding  position  in  northern  Germany  stretching  from 
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Bremen  to  Brtinswick.  This  poeition  Ferdinand  was  deiennined  to 
Ikttack.  H  is  taisk  was  facilitated  by  the  incompetence  t>f  his  enemies. 
Bichelieu  bad  been  recalled  to  Versailles,  bnt  his  successor, 
CtermoDt,  was  still  more  Incapable  and  inexperienced.  By  a  series 
of  ioiasterly  movements  the  prince  of  Brunswick,  who  was  backed 
iip  by  the  appearance  of  Henry  of  Prussia  in  the  territory  of 
Hildesheim,  forced  the  French  to  retreat  from  one  line  of  defence  to 
another,  until  they  finally  crossed  the  Bhine  near  Emmerich  on  the 
27th  of  March.  In  less  than  six  weeks,  Hanoref,  Westphalia  and 
Hesse  had  been  freed'  from  foreigo  occupation.  These  events,  fol- 
lowing as  thpy  did  upon  Bossbach  and  Leuthen,  excited  the  greatest 
enthusiiism  in  England,  and  removed  all  danger  of  opposition  to 
Pitt's  policy  in  parliament.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1758,  a  new 
convention  was  concluded  between  England  and  Prussia,  in  which 
the  terms  agreed  upon  at  Westminster  were  confirmed,  England 
promised  an  annual  subsidy  of  £670,000,  and  both  parties  agreed  not 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  enemy  without  mutual  consent. 

§  10.  The  expulsion  of  the'  French  from  northism  Germany  con- 
tinced  the  Austrian  Government  that  the  desired  humiliation  of 
Prussia  could  not  be  effected  by  Austria  and  France  atone.  This  had 
in  fact  been  proved  by  the  events  of  1757.  The  victory  of  Hasten- 
beck  and  the  Contention  of  Oloster-Seven  had  brought  no  propor- 
tionate advantage  to  the  Austrian  cause.  This  conviction  led 
naturally  to  another,  that  the  chief  reliance  must  henceforth  be 
placed  upon  Bussia.  Already,  directly  after  the  battle  of  Leuthen, 
an  urgent  request  had  been  made  at  St.  Petersburg  not  only  that 
the  Bussian  attack  upon  Prussia  should  be  conducted  with  greater 
energy,  but  also  that  a  large  contingent  of  Bussian  troops  should  be 
sent  to  join  the  main  Austrian  army.  Both  these  demands  were 
approved  by  Elisabeth,  who  had  recovered  from  her  recent  illness, 
Smd  whose  enmity  against  Frederick  biased  as  fiercely  as  ever.  In 
January,  Apraxin  was  Superseded  by  Fermor,  who  at  once  advanced 
from  Memel,  took  Konigsberg,  and  by  the  end  of  February  compelled 
the  whole  of  Prussia  proper  to  do  homage  to  the  CZarina.  Other 
events  raised  still  more  sanguine  expectations  at  Yienna.  The  great 
bbstacle  to  the  efficient  interference  of  Bussia  in  the  war  had  been 
the  chancellor,  Bestoujef,  who  wss  suspected  with  justice  of  having 
been  bribed  with  English  gold.  But  in  the  inquiry  that  was 
fiostituted  into  the  conduct  of  Apraxin  disclosutes  were  made 
which  implicated  the  chancellorl  He  was  proved  to  have  been 
privy  to  a  plot  not  only  to  dethrone  the  Czarina,  but  also  to  exclude 
her  heir  Peter  of  Holstein,  and  to  transfer  the  government  to  Peter's 
niife,^  Catharine^  as  regent  for  her  infimt  son.  This  discovery, 
which  alienated  from  him  both  the  chief  parties  at  court,  ruined 
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Bestoujef.  He  was  arrested,  deprived  of  all  his  ofHces,  and 
oondemned  to  death,  a  sentence  which  Elizabeth  oommutdd  to 
perpetual  banishment.  Bat  his  dismissal  brought  few  of  the 
expected  advantages  with  it  Woronzow^  who  succeeded  to  the 
chief  direction  of  affairs,  was  more  slavishly  devoted  to  his  mistreas's 
will,  but  he  had  little  of  Bestoujefs  capacity  with  a  large  share  of 
his  dishonesty.  The  chief  result  of  the  change  was  the  ooncIuaiaQ 
of  a  new  treaty  between  Austria  and  Russia,  almost  exaclly  oontem* 
porary  with  the  convention  between  Prussia  and  England* 

§  11.  Meanwhile  Frederick  had  made  great  prqnratioDs  for  the 
coming  camjiaign.  His  strength  lay  in  the  ounoentratiiai  of  his  foroes^ 
which  made  him  unable  to  resist  invasion  at  different  points,  but  oa 
the  other  hand  enabled  him  by  rapd  marches  to  indict  suoceanve 
blows  upon  his  enemies.  His  first  act  was  to  lay  si^e  to  Schweid- 
nitz,  which  surrendered  on  the  16th  of  April,  and  thus  the  rwoverj 
of  Silesia  wss  completed.  But  Frederick  was  not  content  to  maintiiin 
the  integrity  of  his  own  territories.  In  spite  of  the  odda  tt^ina^ 
him,  he  determined  once  more  to  assume  the  aggressive,  in  the  hope 
that  a  conspicuous  success  would  force  the  court  of  Vienna  to  oome 
to  terms.  .Accordingly  he  astounded  the  Austrians  by  suddenly 
invading  Moravia,  and  on  the  6th  of  May  be  oommenoed  the  a&^e 
of  Olmiitz.  But  he  met  with  a  more  determined  resifltanoe  than 
he  had  anticipated.  Maria  Theresa  had  at  last  been  induced  to 
withdraw  her  confidence  from  Charles  of  Lorzaine,andtheoomiiiaiKi 
of  the  Austrian  army  was  entrusted  to  Daun.  A  bold  attack  mig^t 
have  crushed  the  Prussian  forces,  but  Dauu  adhered  to  the  cautaoiu 
tactics  in  which  he  excelled.  Advancing  to  the  neighbourhood  id 
Olmiitz,  he  threatened  Frederick's  communications  with  Silesu^and 
endeavoured  in  this  way  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege.  Bat  the 
king  obstinately  persevered  in  his  enterprise,  until  the  destruction  of 
an  important  convoy  by  Laudon,  who  fuunded  a  great  reputatioB 
in  this  engagement,  rendered  it  hopeless.  On  the  Ist  of  July  he 
quitted  Olmiitz,  and  marched  into  13ohemia  and  thence  to  Silesia. 
This  march,  which  he  conducted  in  the  face  of  a  vastly  superior 
forces  and  without  disaster,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  greatest 
military  achievements.  But  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  the  plan  ha 
had  fonned,  and  this  failure  forced  him  to  accept  the  English 
subsidies,  which  he  had  hitherto  hoped  to  dispcmse  with. 

The  Prussian  army  was  'not  allowed  any  rest  after  its  ardoooa 
services.  The  Bussians,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  Pmssia, . 
had  occupied  Poland,  thus  dealing  a  final  blow  to  French  influence 
in  that  kingdom,  and  now  threatened  to  invade  Brandenbui^  and  to 
march  upon  Berlin.  To  oppose  them  there  were  no  troops  except 
those  which,  under  Lehwald,  had  held  Pomennia  against  the  Sweden 
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and  which  were  now  commanded  by  Dohna.  Frederick  determined 
to  march  in  person  agadnst  the  Russians  who  were  besiegiog 
Giistrin.  His  intimate  ^owledge  of  the  country  served  him  in 
good  stead,  but  he  found  the  enemy  more  formidable  than  he  had 
anticipated.  At  Zomdorf  a  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  25th  of 
August.  The  Russians  were  badly  led,  but  they  fought  with  dogged 
courage,  and  it  was  only  the  great  supfriority  of  the  Pnissian 
cavalry  under  Seydlitz  that  decided  tde  day  after  ten  hours'  hard 
fighting.  The  Prussians  had  suffered  great  losses,  but  they  had 
gained  their  object.  Fermor  retreated  to  Poland  and  gave  up  all 
idea  of  co-operating  with  the  Swedes.  Brandenburg  was  secured 
from  invasion  on  this  side. 

No  sooner  had  Frederick  overcome  one  danger  than  he  had  to  face 
another.  Daun  had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  enter 
Lausitz,  and  had  received  orders  to  crush  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
and  to  recover  Dresden.  He  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  army  oi  the 
Empire,  of  which  Hildburghausen  had  surrendered  the  command  to 
the  prince  of  Zweibriioken.  A  second  Austrian  army  under  Hanch 
had  entered  Silesia  and  invested  Neisse  and  CoseL  Daunts 
invincible  sluggishness  allowed  the  fiivourable  moment  to  escape. 
By  a  march  of  marvellous  ra)>idity  Frederick  was  able  to  join  his 
brother  before  the  decisive  blow  had  been  struck.  A  series  of 
manceuvres  followed,  in  which  Frederick  sought  to  entice  Daun  irom 
his  impregnable  position  at  Stolpeii.  At  last  after  a  month's 
inactivity  Daun  left  Stolpen  on  the  5th  of  October,  only  to  occupy 
an  equally  strong  position  at  Kittlitz.  Ix>8ing  all  patience  at  the 
delay,  and  anxiou>t  to  decide  matters  before  the  SSilesian  fortresses 
could  be  taken,  Frederick  disregarded  the  ad\  ice  of  his  generals,  and 
exposed  his  troops  under  the  Austrian  camp  by  the  village  of 
Hochkirch.  Daun  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity given  him,  and  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  early  morning. 
Although  taken  by  surprise,  the  Prussians  fought  with  desperate 
courage,  and  it  was  only  after  enduring  great  losses  that  the 
Austrians  could  claim  the  victory.  As  regards  results,  the  battle 
was  more  advantageous  to  Frederick  than  Daun.  The  latter  thought 
that  he  had  done  enough  if  he  excluded  the  Prussians  from  Silesia. 
But  Frederick,  who  re-formed  his  army  with  great  celerity,  deter- 
mined on  a  bold  move  when  he  found  that  Dann  declined  to  follow 
up  his  success.  Marching  right-round  the  Austrians,  he  hurried  off 
to  Silesia,  and  forced  Harsch  to  raise  the  siege  of  Neisse  and 
Oosel.  Meanwhile  Daun  had  advanced  upon  Dresi^en,  which  was 
defended  with  admirable  skill  by  Schwettau.  By  another  forced 
march  Frederick  re-appeared  in  Saxony,  and  Daun,  giving  up  the 
enterprise  as  hopeless,  retired  into  winter-quarters  in  Bc^emia. 
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The  Prussian  successes  were  completed  bv  the  repulse  of  the 
Swedish  attack  on  Pomerania. 

§  12.  Frederick  could  hardly  have  been  so  successful  in  1758  bat 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  from  the  French.  This 
danger  was  averted  by  the  successes  of  the  allied  army  under  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick.  After  his  first  achievement  in  driving  the  French 
back'  to  the  Rhine,  Ferdinand  had  rested  for  a  time  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  troops.  Meantime  great  efforts  were  made  by  France 
to  redeem  the  reoent-disasters^  The  eiperienoed  Marshal  Belleiale 
was  appointed  minister  of  war,  and  he  took  great  pains  to  reform  the 
military  administration.  It  was  determined  that  Clermont  ahottkl 
advance  at  the  beginning  of  July  to  recover  the  lost  territctry;. 
But  Ferdinand  was  the  first  to  move.  Early  in  June  he  eroesed 
the  Rhine,  and  on  the  26th  he  defeated  the  French  at  CrefekL  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  war  would  be  transferred  to  the  old 
battle-ground,  the  Kethorlands.  8o  great  was  the  dai^er,  thait 
Maria  Theresa  released  the  French  government  from  its  engage- 
ment to  send  Boubise  with  a  second  French  army  into  Bohemia. 
Boubise,  with  Broglie  as  second  in  command,  now  invaded  Hesae- 
Oassel.  The  latter  defeated  the  defending  force  at  Sangershauflen* 
and  the  province  was  once  more  occupied  by  the  French.  At  the 
same  time  Olemiont  was  superseded  by  the  more  capable  de 
Gontades.  Ferdinand  found  it  impossible  to  continue  hts  advance, 
and  in  August  he  re-crossed  the  Rhine,  followed  by  the  French. 
The  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England  enabM  the  pfinoe 
to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude,  and  the  campaign  ended  without 
either  side  gaining  further  advantages.  Ferdinand  had  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  Prussia,  and  had  established  his  reputation 
as  a  generaL 

Meanwhile  France  had  entirely  lost  that  soperiority  at  sea 
which  had  been  obtained  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Pitt  main- 
tained that  his  share  in  the  continental  struggle  was  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  naval  and  colonial  interests  of  England.  He 
organised  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  French  coast  which  were  rery 
expensive  in  proportion  to  their  residts,  but  whidi  were  sufficiently 
galling  to  a  great  power,  and  inflicted  considerable  damage  on  the 
French  shipping.  More  important  were  the  losses  inflicted  upon 
French  commerce,  and  the  interruption  of  the  connection  between 
France  and  its  colonies.  But  it  was  in  the  colonies  themaelres 
that  the  chief  English  successes  were  won.  In  India  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  empire  were  laid  by  Robert  dive,  who  took  the 
French  settlement  of  Chandemagore,  and  won  a  great  victory  at 
Plassy  (July,  1757)  over  the  Nabob  Surajah  Dowlah.  In  Madras 
a  great  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Freooh  power  by  Lally 
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Tollendal,  who  was  appointed  oommaDdeMn-cbkf  in  1758.  He 
captured  Fort  St.  David,  the  most  important  of  the  English 
fortresses,  and  rased  it  to  the  groimd.  But  his  oyerhearing  temper 
ttienated  his  colleagues,  and  his  ignorant  disr^rd  of  Indian 
enstoms  exasperated  the  natives.  He  failed  in  an  attack  upon 
Madras,  and  in  1759  the  struggle  was  finally  decided  in  favour  of 
the  English  by  Ooote^  Tictory  at  Wandewash. 

It  was  in  the  American  war  that  the  greatest  interest  was  felt 
both  by  English  and  French.  In  1757  Montcalm  with  inferior 
forces  had  successfully  defended  CanadA  against  Genend  Loudoun. 
But  Pitfs  accession  to  office  entirely  chnugod  the  aspect  of  affiUrs. 
Loudoun  was  replAced  by  Abercrombie,  with  whom  were  sent  oat 
Amherst,  Wolfe,  Howe,  and  other  o£cers  chosen  for  their  abilities 
father  than  their  standing.  In  June,  1758,  the  fortress  of  Louisbivg, 
with  almost  the  whole  of  Cape  Breton,  was  captured,  and  thus  the 
way  into  Oanada  was  laid  open.  Abercrombie  was  repulsed  from  an 
attack  upon  Tioonderoga,  but  this&ilure  was  more  than  made  up  for 
by  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  (November  25),  which  received  the 
name  of  Pittsbui^.  The  loss  of  this  fortress  cut  off  the  connection 
between  the  French  territories  in  Canada  and  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  destibyed  the  greatest  danger  that  had  threatened  the  English 
colonies. 

S 13.  The  results  of  theyear  1758  were  snmnied  up  by  Frederick  the 
€b«at:  ''Our  campaign  is  ended,  and  neither  side  has  gained  any- 
thing except  the  loss  of  many  brave  soldiers,  the  ruiB  of  several 
provinces,  the  plundering  and  burning  of  several  flourishing  towns." 
A  French  minister,  said  the'  same  thing  in  different  words: 
**  Whether  through  ill*ludc  or  through  errors,  the  powers  of  a  great 
league  like  ours  have  no  advance  to  show  for  the  last  two  years. 
This  is  as  humiliating  to  us  as  it  is  honourable  to  onr  enemies.*' 
The  Fru ssian  king  had  more  than  held  his  own.  His  defeat  at  Hoch- 
kirch  had  served  only  to  show  off  his  brilliant  qualities  as  a  leader 
an«l  the  sterling  merit  of  his  tnx)ps.  Against  the  occupation  df 
East  Prussia  by  the  Russians  and  of  Hesse  by  the  French  wei-e  to 
be  set  the  retention  of  Sazofiy  by  Frederick,  the  conquest  of  the 
Westphalian  bishoprics  by  Ferdinand  of  Bnmswick,  and  the 
colonial  successes  of  the  English.  Of  the  allies  the  greatest  sufferer 
was  undoubtedly  France,  which  had  the  least  interest  at  stake,  and 
which  had  in  fact  been  involved  in  the  European  war  by  the  mere 
whim  of  an  inoomf)etent  king  and  bis  mistress.  The  French 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  loss  of  colonial  trade  made  it  especially 
difficult  to  refill  it  It  was  no  wonder  that  these  considerations  had 
8  depressing  effect  upon'  the  chief  minister;  Bemis,  who  had  been  a 
prominent  agent  in  concluding  the  treaty  of  Versailles,    trough* 
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out  the  year  ho  had  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  making  peaoe« 
But  Maria  Theresa  and  Kaunitz  refused  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal^ 
and  their  obstinacy  carried  the  day  with  Louis  XV.  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  Conscious  that  he  was  incapable  of  confronting  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  and  that  his.vaoillation  was  losing  hua 
his  favour  at  court,  Bemis  pcriitioncd  that  the  ministry  of  fofreign 
affairs  might  be  entrusted  to  Stainville,  the  French  envoy  at 
Yienna,  who  had  lately  been  created  due  de  ChoiseuL  The 
request  was  granted,  but  Bemis  soon  discoytred  that  be  bad 
introduced  a  rival  rather  than  a  colleague.  In  December  he  was 
not  only  removed  from  office,  but  banished  from  Paris,  and  Qioiaeal 
became  chief  minister.  The  new  appointment  was  as  unpopular 
among  the  French  people,  who  had  id  ways  hated  the  war,  as  it  ma 
welcomed  at  Vienna.  Choiseul  was  a  native  of  Lorraine,  his  father 
was  in  the  service  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  aocesaiuo 
to  office  was  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  close  allisnoe  between 
France  and  Austria  was  to  remain  intact.  But  these  expectatkna 
were  not  exactly  fulfilled.  Choiseul  was  too  ahle  and  ambitious  to 
follow  slavishly  the  policy  of  Bemis  or  the  wishes  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  While  he  was  still  envoy  at  Vienna,  he  had  not 
disguised  his  conviction  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  VenaiUea 
were  far  too  favourable  to  Austria,  and  his  first  act  as  minister  was 
to  insist  on  its  being  revised.  Kaunitz  was  naturally  anxious 
to  retain  the  old  provisions,  but  he  was  compelled  to  authorise 
Stahramberg  to  open  fresh  negotiations.  The  result  was  the 
conclusion  of  two  new  treaties,  one  public  and  the  other  sectel, 
which  were  dated  the  SOth  and  dlst  December,  1758,  but  were  not 
really  signed  until  March,  1759.  By  them  the  former  secret  treaty 
was  altogether  abrogated,  and  thus  France  freed  itself  from  the 
obligation  not  to  make  peace  until  Silesia  and  Glats  had  been 
recovered.  At  the  same  time  France  engaged  to  do  all  in  ita 
power  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  these  provinoe^,  and  to  continiie 
the  payment  of  subsidies  to  Austria  and  its  allies.  Nothing  was 
said  of  any  further  partition  of  Prussia  in  favour  of  Saxooy  or 
Sweden.  Neither  party  was  to  conclade  a  separate  peace  with- 
out the  other.  The  scheme  of  dividing  the  Netherlands  was 
abandoned.  At  the  same  time  the  family  alliance  betwc^a  the 
Hapsburgs  and  Bourbons  was  strengthened  by  an  agreement  that 
the  archduke  Joseph  should  marry  a  princess  of  Parma,  and  that  the 
second  archduke,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  his  father  in  Tuscany. 
should  marry  a  Neapolitan  princess.  The  new  terms  were  more 
equitable  than  those  of  1757,  but  the  advantage  was  still  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  Austria.  France  was  botmd  to  continue  its  exhaust- 
ing  efforts  in  a  continental  war  which  ruined  its  Q(>loiiial  power  and 
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the  object  of  which  was  to  make  acqnisidons  for  Austria.  It  was 
impossible  even  to  come  to  terms  with  England  without  the 
consent  of  the  empress-queen.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Austrian 
alliance  was  cordially  detested  by  the  French,  and  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  weakened  the  hold  of  the  monarchy  on  its  subjects. 

S  14.  Successful  as  Frederick  had  been,  the  proqpect  of  affairs  in 
1759  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  His  territories  were  so  com- 
paiAtively  small  that  victory  was  far  more  exhausting  to  him  than 
defeat  was  to  his  enemies.  He  contrived  to  raise  his  army  to  its 
old  numbers,  but  the  new  recruits  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
veterans  he  had  lost.  The  military  superiority  of  the  Prussian 
troops  was  a  thing  of  the  past ;  his  own  genius  and  the  ability  of 
the  officers  he  had  trained  were  the  only  advantages  left.  And  he 
was  in  serious  straits  for  want  of  money.  His  father's  hoards  had 
long  been  consumed,  the  English  subsidies  and  the  ordinary  taxes 
were  insufficient  to  defray  his  enormous  expenses,  'lo  mise  supplies 
he  had  to  resort  to  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  other 
measures  which  could  only  be  excused  by  extreme  necessity.  In 
1759  he  realised  for  the  first  time  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  act  on  the  off^Hisive.  He  must  wait  for  his  enemies,  and  then  do 
all  in  his  power  to  resist  invasion.  But  he  allowed  himself  one 
blow  against  the  enemy.  Prince  Henry  made  a  successful  inroad 
into  Bohemia,  destroyed  the  Austrian  magazines,  and  then  turning 
into  Franconia,  he  drove  the  army  of  the  empire  back  to  Bamberg 
and  Wlirzburg,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  the  defence  of  Saxony. 
Baun  had  ccdlected  a  large  army  with  which  he  hoped  to  reduce 
Silesia  and,  if  possible,  to  recover  Saxony,  but  he  refused  to  move 
until  the  Russians  had  advanced  to  the  Oder,  and  for  two  months 
Frederick  remained  inactive  ou  the  Silesian  frontier. 

Elizabeth  of  Russia  had  transferred  the  command  of  her  army 
from  Fermor  to  the  inexperienced  Soltykoff,  who  delayed  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  till  the  summer.  At  last  he  marched 
from  the  Vistula  through  the  unfortunate  Poland,  and  at  ZCUUchau 
he  crushed  a  detachment  of  Prussian  troof^s  under  Wedell.  The 
Russians  now  htid  siege  to  Frankfort-on-thfr-Oder,  and  Frederick  saw 
that  he  must  march  against  them  in  person  unless  he  wished  to 
give  up  Brandenburg  and  Berlin  to  the  enemy.  Before  he  could 
arrive,  the  Russians  had  been  reinforced  by  20,000  Austrians  under 
Laudon,  so  that  their  numbers  were  now  80,000  to  Frederick's  50,0C0. 
In  spite  of  his  inferior  forces  the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  attack 
their  strong  position  at  Kunersdorf  (August  12th,  1759).  At  first 
the  headlong  valour  of  the  Prussians  carried  all  before  them,  and 
the  battle  might  have  been  won,  if  Frederick  had  only  desisted  from 
further  hostiUtiee.     But  he  was  determined  to  annihiiate  the 
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^emy,  and  forccid  his  ezfaaudted  troops  to  attack  the  last  intrend^ 
ments.    The  attack  was  repulsed,  an*!  a  well-judged  charge  of  the 
Austrian  cavalry  under  Laudoo  turned  thedefeat  into  an  utter  root. 
Fredericks  who  had  recklessly  exposed  his  life  on  the  field,  was  with 
difiSculty  induced  to  fly.    For  a  short  time  he  fell  into  completa 
despair  and  even  meditated  suicide^    But  he  was  saved  by  the 
action  of  the  enemy.    The  Bussians  might  have  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Btandenbur^,  but  they  thought  that  they  had  done  enougfb 
for  their  allies,  and  determined  to  leave  the  completion  of  their  wotk 
to  Daun.    Frederick  soon  found  himself  once  more  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  and  the  return  of  the  Bussians  to  the  ViatulA  re- 
moved the  most  immediate  danger  that  threatened  him.    The  only 
direct  result  of  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf  was  the  loss  of  great  part  oC 
Saxony,    lliere  were  no  Iroopa  to  defend  tho  province,  and  the 
imperialists  had  no  difficulty  in  compelling  Leipsig,  Tofj^an,  and 
even  Dresden  to  capitulate.    The  Prussians  hastened  to  repair  those 
losses,  but  they  were  unable  to  take  Dresden,  which  Daun  under- 
took to  defend.   To  harass  the  Attstrian^  Frederick  sent  12,000  men 
under  Finck  to  cut  off  their  oommunicatimis  with  Bohemia.    The 
expedition  was  as  unlucky  as  it  was  ill-judged.    Daun  aucnxmded 
Finck*s  troops  with  vastly  superior  nambera,  and  fbcoed  him  to 
capitulato  at  Maxen  (November  21st).    This  was  a  final  blow  to 
Frederick,  Whom  the  events  of  175^  had  brought  to  the  vei)ge-Qf 
ruin. 

f  15.  It  was  fortunate  for  Frederick  that  the  war  was  mere  sucoessful 
in  the  west  of  Germany  than  in  the  east.  Choiseid  had  oonceiTed  the 
bold  scheme  of  recovering  the  French  colonies  by  inrading  Eng^M 
itself  and  by  conquering  Hanover.  The  latter  project  was  fiiiled  hy 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick.  The  French  had  two  armies  in  the  Add, 
one  under  Contades,  and  the  other  under  the  duke  de  Broglie, 
who  had  succeeded  Soubise.  Ferdinand  determined  to  aniic^Hle 
attack,  and.  marched  into  Hesse  against .  Broglie.  But  at  Beigen 
(April  13th)  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retire  into  Wes^ihalin. 
The  two  French  armies  were  now  nnlted,  and  their  combined 
strength  carried  all  before  it.  Minden  was  taken,  and  Fetdinand 
saw  that  the  only  way  of  saving  Hanover  was  to  fight  a  faattle.  By 
masteriy  manoeuvres  he  enticed  the  enemy  into  the  open  oountiy, 
and  won  a  complete  victory  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  French  only 
escaped  annihilation  through  the  extraordinary  refusal  of  Lord 
(George  Sackville  to  lead  the  cavalry  into  action.  For  this  ocmduct 
he  wns  subsequently  tried  by  court-martial  and.  dismissed  from  thm 
service.  The  battle  of  Minden  sAsured  to  the  allies  the  possession  d 
Westphalia,  and  further  operations  drove  the  French  ftom 

8till  more  conspicuous  was  the  failuro  of  Ghoiaeul's  other 
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scheme,  the  direct  invasion  of  England.    Never  did  the  English 
▼indicate  their  claim  to  naval 'supnpmacy  more  conTindngly  than  in 
l  y  i'f  tgyo.    The  Toulon  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Boscawen  in  the  battle 
of  Lagos  (August  17),  and  three  months  later  Hawke  gained  a  still 
more  complete  victory  over    the  Brest   fleet  off  Quiberon  (No- 
Tember  20).    But  the  greatest  English  success  was  the  capture  of 
Quebec,  an  enterprise  tvbich  cost  the  life  of  the  two  rival  com- 
manders, WolFe  and  Hontcahn.    With  the  latter  perished  the  last 
hope  of  maintaining  Canada  for  France.    These  disasters  forced 
upon  ('hoiseul  the  canviction  that  peace  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
It  had  been  a  great  disadvantage  to  France  that  no  help  was  to  be 
obtain*  d  from  Ferdinand  Yl.  of  Spam.     But  in  August,  1750, 
Ferdinand  died,  and  the  crown  jMsscd  to  Charles  of  Naples,  who  was 
married  to  a  dau<]^hter  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  who  had  never 
forgotten  the  way  in  which  England  bad  treated  him  during  the 
Austrian  succession.    He  was  also  under  an  obligation  to  Maria 
Theresa,  who  had  enabled  him  to  leave  .Naples  and  Sicily  to  his 
younger  son,  whereas  by  previous  treaties  they  ought  to  have 
passed  to  his  brother  Philip  of  Parma.    These  were  subetantiail 
grounds  for  expecting  that  he  would  ftive  cordial  support  to  France. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Charles  III.  was  vividly  impressed  with 
the  traditional  hostility  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  Hapsburgs,  and  he 
resented  the  new  French  policy  of  alliance  with  Austria*    It  was 
unadvisable  for  a  new  king  to  exdte  the  hostility.of  England,  and 
Charles  contented  himself  at  first  with  offering  hts  services  as  a 
mediator.    Choiseul  was  anxious  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with 
England  which  should  detach  that  power  from  the  continental  war. 
But  Pitt,  in  his  loyalty  to  his  ally,  rejected  the  proposal .  with 
decision.    Prussia  and  England,  however,  proved  their  ^esife  for 
peace  by  issuing  a  joint  declaration  at  Byswick  (October,  1759)  in 
which  they  suggested  the  summons  of  a  European  congress  to  settjie 
all  dispute.    But  the  suggestion  was  taken  as  a  proof  of  wea^es^ 
and  Russia  and  Austria  refused  to  listen  to  it.    Maria  Theresa  had 
to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  faithftilness  of  her  northern  ally.    The 
Czarina  demanded  some  compensation  fin:  her  exertions  in  the  war, 
and  Austria  was  compelled  with  great  unwillingness  to  sign  the 
Schuwalow  treaty  (March  21, 1760),  by  which  Btjssia  was  to  retain 
permanent    possession  of    Prussia   proper    and    Daneig.      This 
arrangement  was  in  the  high^t  di^pree. irritating  to  France,  which 
had  always  posed  as  the  opponent  of  Russian  influence  in  northern 
Europe,  and  it  threatened  ruin  to  the  smalleir  powers  on  the  Baltic^ 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

§  16.  1760  was  the  last  great  year  of  the  war,  the  last  in  which 
pitched  battles  were  fou^t  and  strenuous  exertions  made  by  th^ 
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various  powers.  The  main  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
wintered  side  by  side  in  Sazonj.  As  usual,  Daun  was  inert  and 
sluggish,  and  the  campaign  was  opened  in  Silesia  by  his  more  actiTe 
colleague  Laudon.  Laudon  was  opposed  by  one  of  Frederick's 
favourite  generals,  Fouqutf,  who  left  his  position  at  Landshut  an 
the  approach  of  the  Austrians.  Frederick  ordered  him  to  hold  the 
position  at  all  haasards,  and  Fouqu6  obeyed  with  the  blind  obedience 
that  was  required  of  Prussian  generals.  The  result  was  a  disaster 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Maxen.  Fouqu^'s  troops  refused  to 
surrender,  and  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair  against  three 
times  their  number  (June  23).  In  the  end  they  were  annihilated, 
Fouqu^  was  captured,  and  Laudon  was  enabled  to  take  the  fortress 
of  Glats.  But  Breslau,  which  he  next  attacked,  made  a  resolute 
and  successful  resistance.  Silesia  now  became  the  chief  scene  of 
hostilities.  A  large  Russian  force  crossed  the  Oder  and  entered  the 
province.  Frederick  himself  hurried  up  from  Saxony,  and  Daun 
foUowed  hard  upon  him.  A  junction  of  the  three  hostile  armies 
must  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  Silesia.  But  Frederick  was  saved 
by  Daun's  inactivity,  which  enabled  him  to  fall  up(Hi  Laudan  and 
to  defeat  him  at  Liegnitz  (August  15)  before  assistance  arrived, 
llie  victory  averted  the  danger  for  the  moment.  The  king  oould 
march  to  Breslau,  the  Russians  retired  without  effecting  anything, 
and  a  junction  was  impossible.  But  Frederick's  position  was  not 
encouraging.  A  large  force  of  Russians  and  Swedes  were  besieging 
Kolberg,  the  key  of  Pomerania,  and  an  Austrian  and  Russian 
detachment  had  entered  Brandenburg,  marched  U|H>n  Berlin,  and  for 
the  second  time  levied  contributions  upon  Frederick's  capitaL  And 
the  campaign  in  Silesia  had  left  Saxony  undefended.  This  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  imperial  troops,  who  took  the  stroc^ 
fortress  of  Torgau  and  almost  drove  the  Prussians  from  the  whole 
electorate.  These  dangers  forced  the  king  to  quit  Silesia,  and  again 
Daun,  whose  Fabian  tactics  were  wholly  unsuited  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances, marched  after  him.  But  on  the  news  of  Frederick's 
approach  the  enemy  evacuated  Berlin,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
garrison  of  Kolberg  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  besiegers. 
Frederick  now  turned  fiercely  upon  Daun,  who  occupied  an  almost 
impregnable  position  near  Torgau,  and  here  the  last  pitched  battle  of 
the  war  was  fought  (November  3).  The  Prussians  stormed  the 
entrenchments  with  devoted  ooun^e,  but  the  tremendous  canncmade 
of  the  Austrians  forced  them  to  retreat  each  time.  Daun  had  even 
sent  tidings  of  his  victory  to  Vienna,  when  Ziethen  with  the 
reserves  joined  Frederick,  and  a  last  assault  was  <Mrdered.  After  a 
contest  in  which  each  side  suffered  terribly,  the  Austrian  potttion 
was  carried,  and  Daun  retreated  upon  Dresden,  where  he  went  into 
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winter-quarters.  The  campaign  had  been  ezhauBtive  to  all  the 
combatants,  but  it  had  made  no  essential  differences  in  their 
reUtive  positions.  Frederick  had  not  been  driven  out  of  Silesia  or 
of  Saxony,  but  neither  had  the  Aostrians. 

§  17.  In  western  Grermany  the  events  of  1 760  were  equally  inde- 
cisive. The  French  under  Broglie,  the  ablest  of  their  rather  inferior 
commanders,  recovered  their  hold  on  the  unfortunate  province  of 
Besse-Cassel ;  but  all  attempts  to  reduce  Westphalia  and  Hanover 
were  repulsed  by  the  superior  strategy  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
who  gained  a  small  success  at  Warburg  (July  31).  The  exertions 
of  the  French  were  absolutely  resultlees,  except  so  far  as  they 
exhausted  the  recources  of  the  government  and  made  it  more 
anxious  to  conclude  a  peace.  In  the  colonies  England  continued  its 
uninterrupted  successes,  and  the  surrender  of  Montreal  (Septembers, 
1760)  and  of  Pondich^ry  (January  26,  1761)  finally  established 
English  rule  in  Canada  aztd  in  India.  But  the  most  important 
event  in  English  history  was  the  death  of  George  II.  (October  26, 
1760)  and  the  accession  of  his  grandson,  George  III.  The  new  king, 
who  had  been  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  of 
her  favourite  Lord  Bute,  was  anxious  before  everything  to  over- 
throw the  Whig^domination,  and  as  a  first  step  to  get  rid  of  the 
present  ministry  of  Pitt  and  Newcastle.  To  effect  this  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  end  the  war,  as  the  nation  would  not  entrust 
its  conduct  to  any  one  but  Pitt.  No  immediate  change  was  made  in 
foreign  policy,  but  from  this  time  influences  were  at  work  which  had 
a  distinct  influence  on  the  continental  war. 

IV.   CoNCIiUSION   OF  THB  WaB. 

§  18.  The  winter  was  spent  in  discussing  a  proposal  to  hold  a  con- 
grefss  at  Augsburg,  but  nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  war  had  to  be  re- 
sumed. All  the  powers  were  exhausted  by  the  efforts  they  had  made. 
Even  Austria  found  it  necessary  to  diminish  its  military  establish- 
ment. The  general  exhaustion  is  evident  in  the  conduct  of  the 
various  campaigns,  which  cease  to  have  any  notable  importance.  In 
Silesia  Frederick  held  his  own  against  an  Austrian  army  under  Laudon 
and  the  Bussians  under  Buturlin.  The  two  commanders  found  it 
impossible  to  agree,  and  the  Prussians  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  dis- 
union. But  in  October  Laudon  succeeded  in  taking  Schweidnitz,  and 
this  success  enabled  the  enemy  to  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in 
Silesia.  In  Saxony  Prince  Henry  commanded  for  his  brother,  and 
contrived  to  hold  his  own  without  fighting  a  battle  against  Daun, 
whose  caution  seemed  to  increase  as  the  war  made  on.  Jn  the  west 
a  great  effort  was  made  by  the  French,  and  Broglie  was  reinforced 
20 
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by  a  second  army  under  Soubise.  The  joint  nomben  were  now 
nearly  150,000,  but  they  made  little  progress.  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  defeated  them  at  Bellinghansen  and  foiled  all  Brpglie^s 
attempts  to  advance  beyond  Hesse.  In  the  north  the  si^e  of 
Kolberg  was  recommenced  by  the  Russians,  who  took  the  fortress  in 
December  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  thus  established  their  hold 
upon  eastern  Pomerania.  But  they  failed  to  reduce  Stettin,  and  the 
advance  of  the  Swedes  was  checked  by  the  Prussians  under  Belling. 
In  June,  1761,  the  English  captured  Dominique  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  Belleisle  on  the  coast  of  France. 

§  19.  Throughout  the  year  negotiations  had  been  carried  on  be- 
tween England  and  France.  But  Pitt*s  demands  were  very  exorbitant^ 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  aimed  at  the  complete  annihilation  of 
the  French  naval  power.  Ghoiseul  now  redoubled  his  endeavooiB 
to  drag  Spain  into  the  war.  Charles  IIL*8  indignation  against 
England  had  been  constantly  increasing,  and  in  June  the  French 
envoy  demanded  on  behalf  of  Spain  the  restoration  of  some  prizes 
taken  by  the  English,  the  acknowledgment  of  Spanish  rights  to 
the  fishing  in  Newfoundland,  and  the  withdrawal  of  English 
settlements  from  Honduras.  These  demands  were  rejected  by  Pitt, 
and  in  August  a  new  Family  Compact  was  arranged  between  the 
two  Bourbon  powers.  It  was  agreed  that  Spain  should  declare  war 
against  England  if  peace  were  not  arranged  by  May,  and  France 
and  Spain  guaranteed  to  each  other  their  req)ective  possessions. 
The  existence  of  this  treaty  was  suspected  in  England,  and  Pitt 
proposed  to  anticipate  hostilities  by  declaring  war  against  Spain, 
and  by  sending  expeditions  to  Havannah  and  Martinique.  But  the 
enemies  of  the  minister  seized  this  opportunity  to  effect  his 
downfalL  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  council,  and  on  the 
6th  of  October  Pitt  resigned.  Newcastle  renuiined  nominally 
prime  minister,  but  Bute  became  the  real  head  of  the  govermnent^ 
Circumstances,  however,  forced  the  minister  to  follow  Pitt's  policy. 
In  January,  1762,  war  was  formally  declared  with  Spain,  which  bad 
already  prepared  an  expedition  into  Portugal  The  successes  of 
the  English  arms  were  as  brilliant  as  ever..  Martinique  was  taken 
in  February,  and  in  August  Hnvannah  was  captured.  English 
auxiliaries  helped  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  Portuguese  territory. 
In  Germany  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  took  the  aggressive  against 
the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  d*Estr6es  and  Soubiae,  drove 
them  out  of  Hesse  to  the  Rhine,  and  recovered  Cassel. 

§  20.  In  spite  of  these  successes  Bute  clung  obstinately  to  his 
desire  for  a  peace,  without  which  his  ministry  was  insecure,  fie 
declined  to  continue  the  Prussian  subsidies,  and  left  Frederick  face 
to  face   with  the   European  coalition.     This  desertion  inspiced 
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Frederick  with  a  permanent  diatrust  of  England  and  its  parliamen- 
tary constitution.  He  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  a  stroke 
of  extraordinary  good  fortime.  On  the  5  th  of  January,  1762, 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  died,  and  Peter  of  Holstein  became  czar  as 
Peter  ILL  He  had  always  been  a  devoted  admirer  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  he  signalised  his  accession  by  breaking  with  Austria  and 
withdrawing  his  troops  from  Silesia.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
proposed  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  Prussia,  which  was 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  May.  Without  Bussian  support  the 
Swedes  were  powerless,  and  tbey  also  made  peace  at  Hamburg 
(May  22).  For  a  moment  the  prospect  was  opened  t<>  Frederick 
of  revenging  himself  upon  his  enemies.  Leaving  his  brother  to 
continue  the  war  in  Saxony,  he  marched  into  Silesia  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  Scbweidnitz.  The  Russian  troops  under  Czemit- 
scheff,  which  had  so  lately  opposed  him,  now  returned  to  his 
assistance.  But  these  favouring  circumstances  were  not  of  long 
duration.  In  less  than  six  months  Peter  succeeded  in  alienating 
every  class  and  every  interest  in  Russia.  His  wife,  Catharine,  who 
had  long  aspired  to  rule,  seized  the  opportunity  of  effecting  a 
revolution  at  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  9th  of  July  Peter  was 
deposed,  impriKOued,  and  soon  afterwards  murdered.  Catharine 
ascended  the  throne,  and  naturally  abandoned  her  husband's  policy. 
The  Russian  troops  were  recalled,  and  Frederick  was  left  once  more 
to  his  own  resources.  But  Catharine  resolutely  refused  to  renew 
the  alliance  with  Austria,  and  accepted  the  peace  which  Peter  had 
arranged  with  Prussia.  Frederick  was  more  than  a  match  for 
Austria  alone.  In  October  he  forced  Schweidiiitz  to  surrender,  and 
thus  recovered  some  of  the  lost  ground  in  Silesia.  At  the  same 
time  Prince  Henry  defeated  the  imperial  army  at  Freiburg,  and 
Prussian  troops  made  another  raid  against  the  German  states  which 
had  helped  Maria  Theresa,  took  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg,  and 
terrified  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  into  making  a  formal  declaration  of 
neutrality.  A  truce  was  arranged  both  for  Silesia  and  Saxony,  and 
this  practically  terminated  open  hostilities. 

§  21.  Meanwhile  the  negotiations  between  England,  France  and 
Spain  had  been  hurried  on  and  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  November 
in  the  preliminaries  of  Fontainebleau,  which  were  converted  into 
the  final  Peace  of  Paris  on  the  10th  of  February,  1763.  The  terms 
were  extremely  favourable  to  England,  but  not  so  favourable  as  the 
events  of  the  war  would  have  justified  or  as  might  have  been 
obtained  if  Pitt  had  been  still  in  office.  For  instance,  Manilla  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  which  were  captured  before  the  preliminaries 
were  sign^  were  surrendered  without  any  compensation  whatever. 
The  islands  which  were  restored  to  France  and  Spain  were  more 
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valuable  than  those  which  were  retained.  Some  of  Bute*s 
coUeji^es  remonstrated  against  the  way  in  which  lawful  advantages 
were  thrown  away  in  the  determination  to  effect  a  peace.  But, 
with  all  deductions,  the  treaty  was  a  triumph  for  England  and 
marks  a  s^reat  era  in  the  history  of  her  maritime  and  colonial 
power.  France  restored  Minorca,  the  first  and  greatest  of  her 
conquests,  and  surrendered  the  whole  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Gape  Breton.  The  Mississippi  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  Englisli 
territory  in  the  west,  and  Spain  purchased  the  restoration  of 
Havannah  by  ceding  Florida.  The  Spanish  claim  to  share  in  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  was  withdrawn,  but  France  retained  its 
rights.  England  kept  Senegal,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Dominique 
and  Tobago,  but  restored  to  France^Belleisle,  Goree,  Guadaloupe, 
Martinique  and  St  Lucia.  In  India,  all  conquests  made  since  1749 
were  restored,  but  the  French  possessions  were  to  be  merely 
commercial  factories,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  erect  fortifications 
or  to  maintain  troops.  Dunkirk,  an  old  bone  of  contention,  wbs 
to  be  placed  in  the  condition  required  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la> 
Ohapelle. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  terminated  the  war  in  western  Germany,  as 

the  allied  army  was  broken  up  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Engllah 

contingent,  and  the  French  agreed  to  evacuate  all  their  conquests. 

Prussia  and  Austria  were  now  left  face  to  face,  and  it  was  obvious 

that  peace  could  not  be  long  delayed.    Maria  Theresa  could  expect 

nothing  but  loss  from  the  continuance  of  the  war  under  existing 

conditions,  and  she  was  forced  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  reducing 

Prussia  to  powerlessness.    Augustus  of  Saxony  was  eager  for  a 

peace-  which  should  restore  to  him  the  electorate  from  which  he 

had  been  excluded  for  six  years.    The  diplomatists  met  at  bis 

castle  of  Hubertsburg,  where  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  15th  of 

February,  1763.    Maria  Theresa  had  demanded  at  first  that  she 

should  retain  Glatz,  and  that  some  compensation  should  be  given  to 

Saxony.    But  Frederick  was  determined  not  to  sacrifice  an  inch  of 

territory,  and  his  iron  will  prevailed.    The  suggestion  that  the 

fortifications  of   Glatz  should  be  dismantled    he   also   rejected. 

Ultimately  the  treaty  restored  matters  exactly  to  their  position 

before  the  war.    Maria  Theresa  resigned  all  temtorial  claims,  and 

practically  renewed  the  previous  treaties  of  Berlin  and  Dresden. 

By  a  secret  article  Frederick  pledged  himself  to  give  his  vote  for  the 

election  of  the  archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the  Romans.    To 

Augustus  III.  Frederick  promised  to  evacuate  Saxony,  and  the 

demand  for  compensation  was  dropped. 

From  a  purely  European  point  of  view  the  great  result  of  the 
war  was  the  elevation  of  Prussia  to  an  equality  with  Austria,  and 
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the  consequent  establishment  of  a  dual  leadership  in  Grennany. 
This  was  entirely  due  to  the  marvellous  endurance  and  military 
genius  displayed  by  Frederick,  who  had  held  his  own  against  the 
three  great  powers  of  Europe  and  emerged  from  the  struggle  without 
loss,  and  with  a  well-merited  reputation.  But  regarding  the  war  as 
an  episode  in  the  world^s  history,  its  great  significance  lies  in  the 
decision  of  the  quarrel  between  England  and  France  for  the  New 
World  in  the  east  and  west  The*  definite  establishment  of  the 
English  power  in  India  and  the  exclusive  assumption  of  North 
America  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  events  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  stupendous  importance.  At  the  same  time  the  English 
conquest  of  Canada  prepared  the  way  for  another  great  event,  the 
revolt  of  the  American  colonies.  By  removing  all  dangers  from  the 
French  it  destroyed  the  one  great  motive  for  dependence  upon 
England,  while  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  necessitated  those 
schemes  of  taxation  which  proved  the  ultimate  occasion  of  the  revolt. 
There  is  one  other  result  of  the  war  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, the  humiliation  of  France,  which  for  a  time  loses  its  place 
among  the  great  powers,  and  the  alienation  of  the  French  people 
from  the  monarchy.  The  Austrian  alliance  was  the  work  of 
Louis  XY.  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  it  is  significant  of  the 
change  of  popular  sentiment  that  this  in  itself  was  enough  to  make 
the  war  hateful  to  the  nation. 
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I.   SOUTHEBN   EUBOPB  AND  THE  FaLL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

§  1.  A  PERIOD  of  comparative  peace  followed  the  treaties  of  Paris 
and  Hubertsburg,  and  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  Europe  loses 
the  unity  that  has  characterised  it  since  the  formation  of  the  great 
league  against  Louis  XIV.  England  abdicates  the  commanding 
position  which  it  had  assmned  under  Pitt,  and  its  energies  are 
absorbed  in  domestic  questions,  such  as  the  Wilkes  quarrel,  or  in 
attempting  to  suppress  the  rising  liberties  of  the  American  colonies. 
On  the  continent  the  great  powers  divide  themselves  into  two  great 
leagues ;  in  the  south  the  Bourbon  states  held  together  by  the  Family 
Compact,  in  the  north  and  east,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria.  In  the 
north,  the  ail-absorbing  question  is  the  succession  to  the  Polish 
crown,  which  we  must  consider  subsequently.  In  the  south, 
historical  interest  centres  rather  in  the  men  of  letters  than  in 
political  events.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  literature  had  for  the  first 
time  become  a  living  force,  had  broken  through  the  trammels  of 
mediaeval  ideas,  and  had  given  birth  to  the  Heformation.  The  idea 
of  individual  liberty  then  established  had  never  been  developed  to 
its  logical  extent.  With  the  Catholic  reaction  and  the  splitting  up 
of  the  Protestants  into  rival  sects  a  period  of  stagnation  had  set  in. 
In  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  absolute  governments  had  been 
set  up,  and  literature  had  become  subservient  and  therefore  degraded. 
In  France  there  had  been  one  conspicuous  movement  of  opposition, 
that  of  Jansenism.  But  the  Jansenists  were  only  partially  pro- 
gresfflve,  and  their  opinions  never  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
bonds  of  sect  and  class.  One  country  alone,  England,  had  main- 
tained the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  had  thus  preserved  the  indepen- 
dence of  literature.  With  the  English  philosophers,  especially 
Uobbes  and  Locke,  originated  most  of  the  ideas  which  spread  to 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  there  became  productive  of 
vast  political  results.  It  is  impossible  here  to  treat  of  the  great 
philosophic  movement  which  connects  itself  with  the  names  of 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau.  Voltaire  was  the  great 
distinctive  teacher  of  the  new  school.  In  almost  every  form  of 
literature  he  excelled  his  contemporaries,  and  in  all  his  numerous 
writings  he  brought  the  keen  edge  of  his  satire  to  bear  upon  the 
ordinary  conceptions  of  religion,  politics,  and  society.  The  lesson 
for  which  posterity  owes  him  gratitude  is  one  which  he  vindicated 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  philanthropy  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  aims  of  government,  that  the  welfare  of  the  subjects  is  higher 
than  even  the  interests  of  a  ruling  family  or  the  privileges  of  a  class. 
Montesquieu,  in  his  Lettres  PenaneSy  struck  a  vein  of  satire  as 
effective  though  more  genial  than  Voltaire's,  and  in  his  EBprii  des 
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Lets  he  introduced  the  historical  method  of  enquiiy  which  was 
destined  to  prove  the  most  powerful  solvent  of  traditional  errors. 
But  the  most  influential  teacher  of  the  century  was  Rousseau,  who 
inspired  men  with  a  passion  for  the  old  free  life  of  nature,  and  who 
developed  as  the  hasis  of  a  new  social  organisation  the  theory  of 
Hohhes,  that  royal  authority  originated  in  a  contract  hetween  king 
and  people.  The  new  spirit  inspired  by  these  writers  found  ready 
acceptance  in  the  literary  coteries  that  were  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  Parisian  society.  In  every  department  of  learning  their  influence 
was  visible.  Buffon  begins  a  new  era  in  natural  science.  Condillac 
and  Helvetius  develop  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  morals.  Diderot, 
d'Alembert  and  the  Encyclopaadists  apply  the  new  doctrines  to  every 
subject.  Of  special  practical  importance  are  the  advances  made  in 
political  economy.  The  mercantile  system,  which  had  so  long 
regulated  the  relations  of  Europe,  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the 
teaching  of  Quesnai,  Turgot,  and  Adam  Smith.  Nor  was  the  new 
spirit  confined  to  men  of  letters.  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Catharine  of 
Russia,  and  Joseph  II.,  with  a  number  of  smaller  sovereigns  and 
statesmen,  prided  themselves  on  being  the  leaders  of  a  new 
movement.  The  attempt  to  force  enlightenment  upon  their 
subjects  by  a  paternal  government  was  naturally  not  altogether 
successful,  but  it  produced  indirect  results  which  were  not  without 
influence  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  Mstory.  Even  in  the  states 
of  southern  Europe,  where  the  Catholic  reaction  had  fully  worked 
itself  out,  the  new  ideas  found  at  any  rate  temporary  admission. 
Their  most  conspicuous  achievement  was  the  destruction  of ^  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  aggressive  champions  of  Catholicisoa^  '  In 
the  last  century  the  Jesuits  had  had  to  face  a  bitter  and  resolute 
attack  from  the  Jansenists,  and  though  they  had  emerged  successfully 
from  the  contest,  their  credit  and  influence  had  been  seriously 
impaired.  The  renewal  of  the  onslaught  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not  solely  due  to  the  progress  of  enlightenment.  The  Jesuits 
had  mixed  themselves  up  in  commerce,  had  employed  their  influence 
to  obtain  privileges  and  monopolies,  and  had  thus  become  possessed 
of  enormous  wealth.  They  had  utilised  their  position  as  missionaries 
to  acquire  political  power  in  the  colonies,  and  in  some  cases,  as  io 
Paraguay,  they  had  formed  a  state  in  ccHnplete  practical  indepen- 
dence of  the  home  government.  These  ccxnmercial  and  colonial 
establishments  brought  them  into  collision 'with  the  secular  power 
even  in  ooimtries  where  the  desire  for  reform  was  altogether  non- 
existent. 

§  2.  The  most  important  of  the  southern  states  were  France  and 
Spain,  both  ruled  by  Bourbon  princes.  France  remained  after  tla» 
conclusion  of  the  peace  under  the  domination  of  Madame  de 
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Pompadour  and  Choifleul,  and  when  the  king's  mistress  died  in 
1764,  the  minister's  position  was  unshaken.  Choiseul's  great  ambi- 
tion was  to  revive  the  naval  power  of  France,  so  as  to  recover 
what  had  been  lost  to  England  during  the  war.  Domestic  affairs  he 
was  willing  to  subordinate  to  foreign  politics.  But  his  designs  were 
never  destined  to  be  realised.  As  a  minister  he  compares  very 
favourably  with  his  immediate  predecessors  and  successors,  and 
personally  he  was  honourable  and  patriotic,  but  he  did  very  little 
for  France.  At  home  he  was  worried  by  the  question  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  incessant  quarrels  with  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
which  fill  up  the  history  of  France  during  the  century.  The 
Parliament  set  itself  in  opposition  to  the  unlimited  exercise  of  the 
royal  power  in  taxation  and  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
especially  against  the  practice  of  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  means 
of  kUres  de  cachet.  But  unfortunately  its  opposition  was  dictated 
by  the  interests,  not  of  the  people,  but  of  the  privileged  classes,  and 
its  success  or  failure  was  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  Ghoiseul  tried  to  compromise  matters  by  making 
slight  concessions,  but  the  reconciliation  was  purely  temporary. 
Abroad,  France  made  two  ^M^uisitions  of  territory  during  his 
ministry.  Lorraine  fell  in  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Stanislaus 
Leczinski  in  1766,  and  in  1768  Qenoa,  unable  to  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Pascal  Paoli,  sold  Corsica  to  the  French,  who  took  posses- 
sion in  the  next  year,  after  crushing  the  rebels  with  relentless 
severity.  &x»i  afterwards  Ohoiseul  was  deprived  of  office,  and  his 
fall  marks  a  new  degradation  in  the  history  of  France.  Louis  XV . 
lost  his  wife,  Marie  Leczinska,  in  1768,  and  after  a  brief  period  of 
remorse  fell  into  worse  debauchery  than  ever.  His  new  mistress, 
Madame  du  Barry,  was  a  degraded  woman  belonging  to  the  lower 
classes,  but  she  obtained  complete,  ascendency  over  the  bnitalised 
king.  Even  the  most  submissive  of  French  courtiers  shuddered 
with  horror  at  this  novel  infamy,  and  Ghoiseul's  pride  refused  to 
bend  before  the  new  favourite.  On  the  24th  of  December,  1770,  he 
received  a  curt  letter  from  the  king  dismissing  him  from  all  his 
offices,  and  orderins:  his  immediate  retirement  to  his  estates. 

He  was  succeeded  by  a  triumvirate,  consisting  of  Maupeou,  the 
chancellor,  the  Abb^  Terrai,  minister  of  finance,  and  d'Aiguillon, 
who  had  charge  of  foreign  afiairs.  Maupeou,  the  guiding  genius  of 
the  government,  neglected  foreign  affairs  in  order  to  put  down 
discontent  at  home.  His  measures  were  characterised  by  brutality 
and  resolution.  As  the  Parliament  of  Paris  continued  its  opposition 
to  the  royal  will,  it  was  abolished,  and  the  provincial  parliaments 
shared  ^e  same  fate.  A  council  of  seventy-five  nominees  of  the 
crown  was  appointed  for  Paris,  and  received  the  nickname  of  the 
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FarlemerU  Maupeou,  To  supervise  the  administration  of  justice  in 
the  provinces  six  conseils  mperieura  were  created  for  the  chief  local 
centres.  It  is  significant  to  notice  that  the  liberal  party  hesitated 
whether  to  deplore  or  welcome  the  change.  Voltaire  and  some  of 
his  associates  approved  the  action  of  Maupeou.  The  Parliament 
had  been  a  close  privileged  institution,  and  its  members  held  office 
by  the  payment  of  a  recognised  bribe.  The  new  judicial  system, 
if  less  independent,  was  more  prompt  in  action  and  less  expensive. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  the  people  felt,  and  felt  rightly, 
that  it  was  better  to  have  some  restraint  upon  the  royal  power  even  if 
that  restraint  was  often  exercised  from  selfish  motives.  Louis  XV. 
had  entirely  lost  the  popularity  that  had  once  given  him  the 
name  of  the  Bienroim^.  His  death  was  now  as  eagerly  desired  ns^ 
his  life  had  been  in  1744.  His  son,  a  gloomy  reactionary,  had  died 
in  1765,  leaving  three  sons,  all  of  whom  subsequently  came  to  the 
throne  as  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XYIIL,  and  Charles  X.  On  the  10th 
of  May,  1774,  Louis  XV.'s  death  gave  the  crown  to  his  eldest  grand- 
son, and  relieved  France  of  one  of  the  most  worthless  kings  the 
world  has  seen.  ''He  had  lived  64  years,  and  reigned  59;  he  had 
passed  his  life  in  destroying  little  by^ttle  the  prestige  which  the 
two  great  Bourbon  kings,  Henry  IX.  and  Louis  XIV.,  had  given 
to  modem  royalty,  a  prestige  already  much  weakened  in  the  old  age 
of  Louis  the  Grand.*' 

§  3.  The  throne  of  Spain  had  been  occupied  since  1759  by 
Charles  III.,  who  had  learned  to  rule  in  his  previous  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  who  carried  with  him  the  affection  and  respect  of  his 
former  subjects.  Charles  was  by  no  means  a  partisan  of  the  new  philo- 
sophical ideas;  he  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  church,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  royal  power  and  a  firm 
determination  to  maintain  and  advance  it  In  Naples,  with  the  help 
of  his  minister  Tanucci,  he  had  restricted  the  exercise  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  forced  the  clergy  to  contribute  to  the  taxes,  and  struck 
a  blow  at  the  feudal  system  which  had  so  long  flourished  in  the 
kingdom.  When  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Ferdinand  VI., 
gave  him  the  Spanish  crovm,  he  left  Naples  to  his  third  sod, 
Ferdinand  IV.,  and  entrusted  the  government  during  the  minority 
to  Tanucci,  who  carried  it  on  on  the  old  lines.  In  Spain,  Charles  IIL 
continued  the  same  policy  of  putting  an  end  to  those  exclusive 
privileges  and  pretensions,  whether  of  the  church  or  the  nobles, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  royal  absolutism.  It  was  this  which 
brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  unwilling  to  attack. 

But  the  first  blow  against  the  order  had  Already  been  struck  in  a 
state  which  they  had  learnt  to  regard  as  their  special  pn^iertj. 
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Under  John  V.  (1706-1750)  Portugal  had  fallen  into  complete 
insignificance.  The  wealth  produced  by  its  commerce  passed 
mostly  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  government  was  carried 
on  by  ecclesiastics,  the  people  were  slaves  to  the  grossest  supersti- 
tions. John's  successor,  Joseph  I.  (1750-1777),  was  not  a  whit 
more  enlightened  than  his  father.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  absorbed 
in  vicious  pleasures,  and  left  the  cares  of  government  altogether  to 
a  minister  who  would  have  obtained  a  gr€iiftt  reputation  in  history  if 
he  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  more  important  states.  *  This  was 
iitobastian  Joseph  de  Carvalbo,  better  known  by  his  Liter  title  of  the 
Marquis  de  Pomba).  He  obtained  such  comidete  ascendency  over 
the  feeble  character  of  the  king  that  he  became  abet  lute  despot  at 
Lisbon.  He  employed  his  power  to  introduce  the  most  thorough 
reforms  into  every  department  of  government,  and  he  enforced  them 
by  means  that  stand  in  complete  contrast  to  the  liberal  spirit  in 
which  they  were  conceived.  The  great  obstacle  in  his  way  was  the 
opposition  offered  by  the  privileged  cLisses,  the  nobU  s  and  clergy, 
and  especially  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had  become  all-powerful  under 
the  late  king.  The  first  opportunity  for  attacking  the  order  arose 
from  events  in  South  America.  Hy  a  treaty  in  1750  Spain  and 
Portugal  agreed  to  exchange  their  respective  colonies  of  Paraguay 
and  San  Sacramento.  The  Jesuits,  who  had  made  themselves 
absolute  masters  of  Paraguay,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  transfer, 
and  induced  the  Indians  to  oppose  it  with  atms.  The  result  was  a 
war  which  lasted  several  years,  and  it  was  not  till  1756  that  the 
resistance  of  the  natives  was  crushed.  Ilie  expense  which  this 
entailed  upon  the  Portuguese  government  naturally  excited  enmity 
against  the  order  which  was  responsible  for  the  war.  At  the  same 
time  the  Jesuits  encouraged  the  popular  discontent  roused  by  the 
domestic  reforms  of  PombaL  The  minister  resolved  on  their  des- 
truction. In  1757  the  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  approach  the  court 
without  leave,  and  in  the  next  year  they  were  prohibited  from 
trading,  preaching,  and  the  confessional.  Both  parties  appealed  to 
the  pope,  but  Benedict  XIY.  died  before  he  had  arrived  at  any 
decision.  His  successor,  Clement  XIII.,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  Jeenits,  and  Pombal  would  hardly  have  succeeded  as  he  did  if 
terror  had  not  given  him  the  unconditional  support  of  the  supersti- 
tious Joseph  I.  In  September,  1758,  as  the  king  was  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavora,  he  was  fired  upon 
and  wounded.  For  three  months  an  enquiry  was  conducted 
apparently  without  success.  Suddenly  all  members  of  the  two 
great  families  of  Tavora  and  Aveiro  were  seized,  and  in  their  papers 
evidence  was  supposed  to  be  found  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king 
and  minister.    The  Jesuits  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
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when  tlie  nobles  were  put  to  death  application  was  made  to  the 
pope  to  permit  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  priests.  As 
Clement  XIII.  hesitated  to  give  the  desired  permission,  PomUal 
took  the  decisive  step  of  seizing  all  the  Jesnits  and  transporting 
them  by  sea  to  Civita  Yecchia,  where  they  were  left  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  pope's  expense  (Sept.  1759).  The  property  of  the 
society  was  conJQlscated,  and  this  act  was  followed  by  a  complete 
breach  between  Portugal  and  Home.  Those  Jesuits  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  complicity  in  the  plot  were  tried,  and  Father 
Malagrida,  a  fanatical  enthusiast,  was  executed  in  1761.  Pombal 
employed  the  Inquisition  in  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  was  ihos 
led  to  prolong  the  existence  of  an  institution  which  otherwise  he 
would  probably  have  suppressed. 

f  4.  Meanwhile  the  example  of  Portugal  hadbeen  followed  by  other 
countries.  A  great  scandal  was  caused  by  the  bankruptcy  of  La 
Valette,  the  head  of  a  great  Jesuit  establishment  at  Martinique. 
who  had  involved  himself  in  considerable  mercantile  undertakings. 
The  credit  of  the  society  was  immensely  shaken  by  this  afiair,  nod 
Yenice  apd  Genoa  at  once  took  steps  to  restrict  their  priyikg0& 
In  France  the  Parliament  of  Paris  undertook  to  revise  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  order,  and  in  1761  issued  edicts  condemning  them  as 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  realm.  The  provincial  parl*a- 
ments  took  the  same  line,  and  were  supported  by  the  influence  off 
Ohoiseul  and  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Clement  XIII.  tried  in  Tain 
to  stay  the  storm,  and  the  efforts  of  the  orthodox  party  headed  by 
the  dauphin  were  equally  fruitless.  In  1764  a  royal  edict  was 
issued  which  abolished  the  Jesuits  in  France. 

Clement  XIIL  answered  this  edict  by  issuing  the  bull  Apo^ 
tdicwn  paacendi  munus,  which  renewed  the  confirmation  of  the  order 
and  denied  the  truth  of  the  recent  charges.  The  only  result  of  the 
bull  was  to  intensify  the  opposition  of  the  secular  govemmentK, 
which  wore  now  reinforced  by  the  support  of  Spain.  In  1766  a 
tax  imposed  by  the  finance  minister  Squillace  provoked  a  rising  in 
Madrid,  and  Charles  III.  was  compelled  to  satisfy  the  populace  by 
dismissing  the  unpopular  foreigner.  This  was  a  serious  affront  to  a 
kiDg,  who  held  a  high  conception  of  his  prerogatiye,  and  when  the 
subsequent  enquiry  pointed  to  the  Jesuits  as  the  authors  of  the 
revolt,  Charles's  devotion  to  the  church  was  overcome  by  the  desire 
for  revenge.  In  April,  1767,  an  edict  was  issued  which  banished  all 
Jesuits  from  the  kingdom,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  carry 
this  into  effect.  The  unfortunate  fathers  were  crowded  into  ships 
and  carried  to  Civita  Yecchia.  The  pope  refused  to  receive  thein, 
and  it  was  not  \mtil  two  months  of  hardship  had  elapsed  thai 
Choiseul  allowed  them  to  land  in  Corsica.    The  Bourbon  states  in 
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Italy  followed  the  example  of  Spain,  and  the  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  the  Two  Sicilies  and  from  Parma. 

Pomhal  now  proposed  that  the  yarious  states  should  combine  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  pope,  and  a  rash  act  of  Clement  XIII.  gave 
additional  weight  to  his  representations.  The  weakest  of  the  hostile 
powers  was  Parma,  which,  since  the  death  of  Don  Philip  in  1765, 
was  governed  by  a  French  nobleman,  du  Tillot,  as  regent  for  the 
infant  duke  Ferdinand.  The  pope,  as  claiming  to  be  feudal 
superior  of  Parma»  excommunicated  the  duke  and  declared  his 
principality  confiscated.  The  insult  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
promptly  avenged.  France  seized  Avignon  and  the  Yenaissin, 
while  the  Neapolitans  invaded  Beneventum.  In  January,  1769,  the 
ambassadors  of  Spain,  Naples  and  France  demanded  the  suppression 
of  the  order.  Before  he  could  give  an  answer,  death  removed  the 
pope  from  the  difficulties  that  had  gathered  so  thickly  round  him. 
Great  efforts  were  made  by  both  parties  to  influence  the  new 
election,  and  the  Jesuits  nearly  succeeded  in  carrying  their  candidate. 
Ultimately  the  choice  of  the  cardinals  fell  upon  Lorenzo  Ganganelli^ 
a  moderate  man  who  had  declared  for  neither  side.  The  new  pope, 
who  took  the  name  of  Clement  XIY.,  hesitated  for  some  years 
about  his  decision.  On  the  one  side  was  the  persistence  of  the 
secular  powers,  on  the  other  the  undisguised  threats  of  the  vengeance 
which  the  Jesuits  would  take.  Ultimately  the  pope  had  to  give 
way  when  Maria  Theresa,  orthodox  as  she  was,  declined  to  support 
the  order,  and  Bavaria,  the  stronghold  of  Catholicism,  ex^ielled 
its  members.  In  July,  1773,  Clement  XIY.  issued  a  brief,  sup- 
pressing the  Jesuits,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  progressive 
party  throughout  Europe.  But  Clement's  fears  proved  to  be 
well-founded.  In  the  next  year  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a 
fatal  illness,  and  the  symptoms  left  little  doubt  that  he  perished 
of  poison.  The  fall  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  final.  The  reaction 
against  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  gave  them  before  long  a  new 
lease  of  existence. 

Pombal  continued  his  reforming  activity  in  Portugal  until  the 
death  of  Joseph  I.  in  1777,  when  the  crown  passed  to  his  eldest 
daughter  Maria,  who  had  married  her  uncle  Don  Pedro.  The 
minister  who  had  rendered  such  services  to  his  country  was 
dismissed,  and  persecuted  by  hostile  accusations  till  his  death  in 
1782.  The  new  government  adopted  a  reactionary  policy,  and  Por- 
tugal relapsed  into  its  former  lethargy.  In  Spain  the  reforms  of 
Charles  III.  were  more  moderate  and  therefore  more  lasting.  Two 
ministers  belonging  to  the  liberal  party,  Campananes  and  Florida 
Blanca,  governed  the  state  during  his  long  reign,  and  after  his  death 
in  1788  the  latter  retained  his  power  for  four  more  years.    The 
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outbreak  of  revolutionary  violence  in  Paris   was   &tal    to  the 
cause  of  reform  in  other  countries. 


11.  Eastern  Europe  akd  the  First  Pabtition  op  Poland. 

§  5.  The  policy  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Kaunitz  was  unaltered  by  the 
disasters  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  They  continued  to  uphold  the 
alliance  with  France  as  the  only  secure  means  of  counterbalancing 
Prussia.  But  Austria  had  suffered  one  very  severe  loss  in  the 
defection  of  Bussia.  All  attempts  failed  to  induce  Catharine  IL  to 
adopt  the  same  attitude  as  Elizabeth  had  done.  This  compellerl 
Austria  to  desist  from  its  projects  of  aggression  and  revenge,  and  to 
direct  its  efforts  to  avoid  the  outbreak  of  a  new  war.  In  1764  the 
archduke  Joseph  was  unanimously  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  all 
difficulties  having  been  removed  by  the  withdrawal  of  Prusnan 
opposition.  In  the  next  year  the  emperor  Francis  I.  died  sudden]  v. 
He  had  been  kept  in  the  background  by  the  superior  qualities  of  liis 
wife,  and  had  distinguished  himself  only  in  reforming  the  Austritin 
finances,  a  task  for  which  his  business  capacities  and  tastes  admi- 
rably fitted  him.  Joseph  now  became  emperor,  and  was  appointed 
by  his  mother  joint-ruler  of  the  Austrian  states.  His  younger 
brother  Leopold  succeeded  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  From 
this  time  the  administration  at  Vienna  loses  much  of  its  unity. 
Maria  Theresa,  as  she  grew  older,  bcoame  more  orthodox  and  con- 
servative, and  more  disinclined  to  commit  herself  to  an  energetic 
foreign  policy.  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  ardent  champion 
of  the  new  ideas,  eager  for  religions  toleration  and  domestic 
reforms,  and  ambitious  to  increase  the  power  that  had  fallen  to 
him. 

§  6.  In  Prussia  the  great  problem  which  Frederick  had  fo  soWe 
after  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  was  to  repair  the  ruin  that  the  war 
had  brought  upon  his  kingdom.  He  grappled  with  the  difficulty 
with  characteristic  energy,  and  the  centralised  administration  which 
he  had  established  gave  him  great  advantages  in  carrying  out  the 
work.  Fortunately  he  had  avoided  running  into  debt,  and  had  even 
collected  money  for  a  new  campaign  should  it  be  necessary.  Ite> 
gardless  of  the  lessons  of  the  new  jrolitical  economy,  he  employed 
his  capital  in  subsidising  industry  of  nil  kinds,  and  he  took  stringent 
measures  to  restrict  both  the  exportation  uf  raw  produce  and  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods,  so  as  to  make  his  country  self- 
supporting.  His  policy  was  wonderfully  successful  within  certain 
limits,  and  Prussia  owed  to  him  the  revival  if  not  the  creation  of  its 
industrial  prosperity.  But  he  could  never  have  done  this  if  he  had 
not  been  careful  to  maintain  the  peace  of  which  the  country  stood 
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in  such  earnest  need.  To  insure  peace  it  was  necessary  to  keep  his 
army  on  a  footing  that  would  inspire  respect,  and  to  raise  supplies 
for  this  purpose  he  incurred  great  unpopularity  by  imposing  an 
excise  and  by  introducing  French  officials  to  organize  and  collect 
the  tax.  But  he  also  needed  allies.  France  and  Austria  were  sus- 
picious and  their  friendship  was  not  to  be  relied  upon. «  England 
was  distrusted  by  Frederick  ever  since  Bute  had  succeeded  in  ousting 
the  ministry  of  Pitt,  snd  moreoTer  England  had  withdrawn  to  a 
great  extent  from  continental  politics.  It  was  therefore  a  great 
relief  to  the  king  when  Russia  proffered  her  support.  He  eagerly 
accepted  the  overtures  made  to  him,  and  was  willing  to  risk  con- 
sideralde  sacrifices  to  maintain  an  alliance  on  which  the  security  of 
Prussia  and  the  diu^tion  of  peace  equally  de{<ended. 

§  7.  In  spite  of  the  ease  with  which  the  revolution  of  1762  had 
been  accomplished,  Catharine  II.  was  far  from  feeling  secure  upon 
the  Russian  throne.  She  was  anxious  to  carry  out  those  reforms, 
religious  and  political,  which  had  roused  such  a  storm  against  her 
husband.  The  result  was  wide-spread  disaffection,  and  the  foreign 
envoys  reported  that  the  new  government  was  not  likely  to  last  long. 
But  Catharine  had  gained  over  the  soldiers,  and  she  took  prompt 
measures  to  check  a  rising.  The  unfortunate  Iwan  VI.  had  been 
imprisoned  ever  since  1740.  Advantage  was  taken  of  a  conspiracy 
for  his  release  to  put  him  to  death,  and  thus  a  pretender  whose 
birth  made  him  formidable  was  removed.  But  Catharine  wsa  fully 
conscious  that  her  position,  as  a  foreigner,  could  never  be  really  safe 
imtil  she  could  identify  herself  with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
the  national  party.  For  this  end  she  reverted  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Peter  the  Great  and  endeavoured  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  her  subjects  by  a  vigorous  policy  of  aggrandisement. 
Russia  had  suffered  less  than  the  other  combatants  in  the  war,  and 
was  now  the  most  powerful  state  of  northern  Europe.  It  was 
Catharine's  task  to  make  this  power  felt  and  recognised,  and  she 
perceived  that  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  an  alliance  with 
Prussia.  France  was  the  old  opponent  of  Russian  influence  in  the 
north,  and  though  this  duty  had  been  recently  neglected,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  it  would  be  resumed  now  that  the  connection  with 
Russia  had  been  severed.  To  counterbalance  the  alliance  that 
existed  between  the  Bourbon  states  and  Austria,  which  had  been 
cemented  by  several  intermarriages,  Catharine  was  anxious  to 
form  a  great  coalition  of  the  north  between  Russia,  Prussia  and 
England. 

§  B.  The  pivot  on  which  the  relations  of  the  eastern  states  turned  at 
this  period  was  the  fortunes  of  Poland.  The  time  had  long  passed 
since  Poland  had  been  an  object  of  terror  to  its  CFerman  neighboura 
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Its  decline  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  internal  anarchy.  The  gofvern* 
ment  was  nominally  a  monarchy,  hut  really  a  repuhlic,  in  which  the 
nohles  had  a  monopoly  of  power.  There  was  no  middle  class  to 
act  as  a  link  between  the  nobles  and  the  crowd  •f  oppressed  and 
powerless  serfs.  The  constitution,  such  as  it  was,  rested  upon  a 
triple  basis ;  the  elective  character  of  the  monarchy,  which  enabled 
the  nobles  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  king  of  their  choice ; 
the  Itberum  vetOy  by  which  a  single  noble  could  frustrate  the 
decisions  of  the  diet;  and  the  right  of  confederation,  which  au- 
thorised any  number  of  nobles  to  combine  to  effect  an  object^  if 
necessary,  with  arms.  The  disorder  to  which  such  institutions 
naturally  gave  rise  were  complicated  by  religious  differences.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  Poland  had  become  the  northern 
centre  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  and  from  that  time  orthodoxy  had 
been  maintained  by  rigid  persecution.  In  1738  a  decree  was  passed 
which  declared  all  non-Catholics  incapable  of  holding  any  office  or 
even  pf  sitting  in  the  diet.  The  "  dissidents,"  as  they  were  called, 
conSiisted  of  two  chief  classes,  the  Protestants  in  the  western 
districts,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  east  near 
the  borders  of  Russia.  Both  had  been  treated  with  eqnal  injustice 
by  the  dominant  sect,  and  their  complaints  had  given  frequent 
excuses  for  intervention  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  For  tvo 
generations  Poland  had  been  ruled  by  members  of  the  Saxon  honae, 
Augustus  If.  and  III.  If  another  member  could  obtain  the 
succession,  the  crown  might  possibly  be  rendered  hereditary.  But 
in  Poland  itself  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  perpetuating  the 
Saxon  connection,  and  it  was  also  certain  that  too  many  foreign 
interests  were  involved  for  the  matter  to  be  regulated  as  a  purely 
domestic  question  for  the  Poles. 

Perhaps  the  interest  most  directly  involved  in  the  fate  of  Poland 
was  that  of  Prussia.  Frederick,  though  he  had  few  religious  convic- 
tions, had  found  it  advantageous  to  follow  the  example  of  his  father, 
and  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  He  was  therefore 
the  natural  ally  of  a  large  number  of  the  Polish'dissidents,  and  ^vas  in 
fact  bound  by  treaty  to  support  them.  Again,  Saxony  was  the 
rival  of  Prussia  in  northern  Germany,  and  the  two  states  had  recently 
been  engaged  in  a  bitter  quarrel.  1 1  was  a  natural  wish  of  Fredenck*s 
to  prevent  his  neighbours  from  obtaining  hereditary  poesessioD  of 
the  Polish  crown.  But  he  had  still  more  vital  interests  at  stake. 
Prussia,  the  territory  from  which  his  kingdom  took  its  name,  the 
modem  East-Prussia,  had  been  a  Polish  fief ;  and  though  it  had 
been  freed  from  dependence  by  the  Great  Elector,  it  was  cut  off 
from  Brandenburg  by  the  considerable  province  of  Polish-Prussia  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Vistula.    The  result  of  this  aeparatian  was 
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clearly  mimifest  in  the  recent  war,  when  it  had  been  utterly 
impossible  to  defend  East  Prussia  against  the  Bussians,  and  but  for 
Elizabeth's  death  the  province  might  have  been  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  the  Czars.  It  was  urgently  necessary  for  Prussia  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  intervening  territory,  and  Frederick  was 
from  the  first  eager  to  arrai^e  a  partition  of  Poland  by  which  he 
could  make  the  acquisiticm  without  exciting  alarm  and  jealousy. 
But,  as  matters  stood,  he  could  not  take  the  initiative,  and  was 
compelled  to  fall  in  with  the  designs  of  Bussia  imtil  the  opportu- 
nity presented  itself  for  effecting  his  own  aims. 

Bussia  was  almost  as  directly  interested,  and  was  more  determined 
to  execute  its  intentions.  In  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  Poland,  in 
spite  of  its  nominal  neutrality,  had  served  as  a  convenient  base  of 
military  operations  for  the  Bussians.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  but  Catharine  determined  to 
retain  her  hold  on  a  province  which  had  been  so  useful.  This 
could  no  longer  be  done  directly,  but  it  could  be  made  quite  as 
effective  by  indirect  means.  Catharine,  like  Frederick,  wished 
to  exclude  the  Saxon  house  from  the  throne.  Saxony  was  the 
ally  of  Austria  and  France,  the  two  powers  which  were  jealous 
of  the  progress  of  Bussia.  Moreover  Catharine  had  already 
quarrelled  with  Saxony  about  Coiu'land,  where  she  had  replaced  the 
exiled  Biren,  after  expelling  Prince  Charles,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Augustus  ni.,  who  had  been  established  by  Elizabeth  in  1759. 
Her  plan  was  to  place  a  native  piasi  on  the  throne,  who  should  be 
boimd  to  her  by  gratitude  and  by  the  need  of  support,  and  through 
whom  she  could  practically  govern  Poland.  If  possible,  she  would 
have  preferred  to  annex  the  kingdom  altogether.  Parts  of  Poland, 
White  Bussia,  Black  Bussia  and  Little  Bussia,  had  once  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  St.  Vladimir,  and  the  national  party  at  St. 
Petersburg,  which  the  Czarina  was  anxious  to  conciliate,  was  very 
eager  for  their  recovery.  But  Catharine  was  averse  to  a  partition, 
and  an  annexation  was  impossible  without  forcing  on  a  new 
European  war,  so  she  was  content  to  pursue  the  more  moderate 
plan,  and  to  wait  for  favourable  circumstances  to  develop  it. 

France  had  at  one  time  had  a  strong  party  in  Poland.  A  French 
prince  had  once  occupied  the  throne,  and  several  had  aspired  to  the 
same  place.  Quite  recently  Louis  XV.  had  entertained  schemes  for 
obtaining  the  crown  for  the  Prince  of  Conti.  But  these  plans  and 
the  French  party  had  been  overthrown  by  the  change  of  policy 
effected  by  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Bemis.  Alliance  with 
Austria  had  compelled  France  to  give  up  opposing  the  designs  of 
Bussia,  and  virtually  to  hand  the  kingdom  over  to  the  rival  influence. 
The  marriage  of  the  dauphin  to  a  daughter  of  Augustus  III.  had 
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brought  France  into  close  connection  with  the  house  of  Saxony,  and 
it  was  now  proposed  to  hack  up  the  efforts  of  that  house  to  retain 
its  hold  upon  Poland.  Thus  France  placed  itself  in  a  wholly  fidse 
and  illogical  position.  Severing  itself  from  its  old  friends,  the  party 
of  reform,  who  wished  to  strengthen  the  monarchy  and  to  abolisli 
the  IQterum  vetOy  it  allied  itself  with  the  adherents  of  Saxony,  the 
party  of  anarchy,  who  wished  to  perpetuate  the  old  abuses  and  who 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of  ^  patriots."  And  this  line  of 
policy,  whto  once  taken  up,  was  not  pursued  with  the  enei^ 
needed  to  ensure  success.  Choiseul  was  too  absorbed  in  the  dream 
of  regaining  naval  supremacy  from  England  to  pay  proper  atten- 
tion to  affairs  in  Poland,  and  when  he  was  at  last  aware  of  his  enxir 
it  was  too  late  to  remedy  it. 

Austria  acted  in  concert  with  France  in  support  of  the  Saxon 
claims,  and  its  conduct  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  But  Maria 
Theresa  and  Kaunitz  were  resolved  not  to  sacrifice  anything  for 
their  candidate.  The  first  object  of  their  policy  was  to  avoid  a  war, 
the  second  to  prevent  a  partition  of  Poland.  As  long  as  these 
were  realised  they  were  fairly  satisfied  to  let  Catharine  have  hor 
own  way  about  the  election.  The  bold  and  decisive  attitude 
assumed  by  Russia  contrasts  strongly  with  the  vacillation  of  Austria 
and  France. 

§  9.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  various  schemes  and  intrigues  Augus- 
tus IIL  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  1763.  Catharine  was  already 
prepared  with  her  candidate,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  one  of  her 
former  lovers  and  a  nephew  of  the  Czartoriskis,  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-Saxon  party  among  the  native  Poles.  In  opposition  to  them 
was  a  strong  party  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Ruasaan 
influence,  and  headed  by  Branitzki  and  Hadziwill.  They  were 
inclined  to  put  forward  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  Fi^erick 
Christian,  and  he  would  have  had  the  support  of  Austria  and  France. 
But  in  December,  1763,  he  followed  his  father  to  the  grave,  and  the 
electorate  passed  to  his  son,  Frederick  Augustus,  who  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  and  whose  election  in  Poland  was  imposaible, 
There  were  two  other  sons  of  Augustus  III.,  Xavier  and  Charles. 
but  neither  had  a  great  following  in  the  country.  Branitzki  him- 
self was  put  forward  as  a  candidate,  and  his  position  as  commander 
of  the  army  gave  him  considerable  advantages.  But  the  party  had 
ceased  to  be  unanimous,  and  had  now  a  very  slight  prospect  of 
success.  Some  of  the  Poles  offered  to  support  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  but  Frederick  promptly  refused  to  allow  him  to  come 
orward.  Meanwhile  Russian  troops  had  entered  Poland  to  assist 
the  Czartoriskis.  Austria  aod  France  were  provoked  by  this  into 
issuing  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
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election  (March,  1764).  This  was  answered  in  the  next  month  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  formal  treaty  between  Catharine  and  Frederick. 
Ostensibly  only  a  defensive  alliance  for  eight  years,  it  contained 
secret  articles  by  which  the  two  sovereigns  agreed  to  protect  the 
dissidents,  to  maintain  the  Polish  constitution  intact,  and  to  bring 
about  the  election  of  a  native  piagt.  'J  his  practically  settled  the 
question.  France  was  too  far  off  to  interfere  otherwise  than  by 
diplomacy,  and  Austria  was  convinced  that  the  sending  of  troops 
into  Poland  would  force  Prussia  to  take  a  similar  step  and  rekindle 
the  war.  The  Czartoriskis  were  anxiouiei  to  introduce  reforms,  and 
especially  to  abolish  the  right  of  veto,  but  they  were  prevented 
by  Gatharine.  The  election  was  decided  by  the  presence  of  the 
Russians,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1764,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  a  diet  from  which  the  vast  majority  of 
electors  absented  themselves. 

f  10.  The  election  was  a  great  triumph  for  Rusisia.    The  character 
of  the  new  king,  who  was  full  of  good  intentions  but  weak  and 
vacillating,  seemed  to  ensure  his  remaining  a  submissive  tool. 
Repnin,  the  Russian  ambassador,  acted  as  if  he  was  the  real  ruler  of 
the  country,  and  he  retained  the  troops  in  order  to  enforce  his  will. 
Catharine  was  determined  to  carry  one  great  measure,  the  eniran- 
chisement  of  the  dissidents  from  all  the  disqualifications  that  had 
been  imposed  upon  them.    But  the  task  proved  even  more  difficult 
than  had  been  anticipated.    The  mass  of  the  Poles  were  fanatically 
Catholic,  while  Stanislaus  and  the  Czartoriskis  were  eager  to  intro- 
duce constitutional  rather  than  religious  reforms.    Now  that  the 
subservience  of  Poland  seemed  assured,  Catharine  was  less  im- 
willing  to  strengthen  the  kingdom  by  putting  an  end  to  anarchy 
than  she  had  been  before.     But  here  the  interests  of  Prussia  were 
wholly  opposed,  and  Frederick  maintainid  that  though  Stanislaus' 
intentions  might  be  good,  yet  under  his  successors  a  reformed 
Poland  might  be   a    dangerous   ridghbour.      Ultimately  Repnin 
declared  that  the  dissidents  must  be  made  eligible  to  all  offices,  to 
the  diet  and  the  senate,  but  that  no  restriction  should  be  imposed 
on  the  liberum  veto.    Stanislaus  Was  obliged  to  comply  against  his 
will,  and  in  the  diet  of  1766  he  brought  forward  the  question  of  the 
dissidents.    The  Russian  proposals  were  so  extreme  as  to  provoke  a 
storm  of  disapprobation.    It  might  have  been  possible  to  obtain 
toleration  for  the  proscribed  religionists,  but  to  expect  the  Catholics 
to  admit  their  hated  opponents  to  a  share  in  the  making  and 
.  administration  of  the  laws  was  absurd.     Frederick  had  already  seen 
this,  and  had  vainly  urged  the  Czarina  to  moderate  her  demands. 
The  diet  was  carried  away  by  hostility  to  foreign  intervention,  and 
instead  of  granting  concessions  it  decided  that  all  the  old  laws  against 
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the  dissidents  should  be  maintained  intact.  The  diet  was  at  once 
dissolved  (Nov.  30, 1766). 
/  Catharine  was  not  in  the  least  shaken  in  her  determination  by 
this  untoward  decision,  but  she  perceived  thai  other  means  must  be 
found  to  carry  it  out.  The  Czartoriskis  had  proved  themselves 
insufficient  allies,  therefore  the  reform  must  be  efifected  without* 
and  if  necessary  against,  them.  By  its  attitude  in  the  question  oi 
constitutional  changes  Russia  had  practically  espoused  the  caoae 
of  the  "  patriots,"  who  wished  to  retain  things  as  they  were.  By 
granting  their  wishes  in 'this  respect  it  might  be  possible  to  induce 
them  to  sui^rt  the  wishes  of  Russia.  Bepnin  set  to  work  to 
organise  confederations  of  the  dissidents  in  1767.  They  were  joined 
by  a  large  number  of  the  patriot  party,  who  were  led  to  expect  that 
the  Czarimskis  would  be  expelled  from  office  and  that  probably 
Stanislaus  would  be  deposed.  In  June  the  smaller  unions  weie 
combined  into  one  general  confederation  at  Badom  under  the 
leadership  of  Radziwill,  who  h»d  been  induced  to  come  over  to  the 
Russian  cause.  The  presence  of  Elussuin  troops  compelled  the  con- 
federation to  accept  an  "  instrument,"  by  which  they  undertook  to 
obtain  complete  religious  equality  for  the  dissidents,  and  requested 
Russia  to  guarantee  the  laws  that  should  be  made  in  the 
approaching  diet.  No  pains  were  spared  by  Repnin  to  influence 
the  elections  by  bribes  and  intimidation,  and  the  diet  met  in 
October.  But  the  assembly  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the 
instrument  of  Radom  unconditionally.  It  was  now  manifest  that 
the  Czarina  did  not  intend  to  depose  Stanislaus,  and  the  patriots 
felt  that  they  had  been  deceived.  But  opposition  was  overawed  by 
Repnin,  who  promptly  imprisoned  the  bishops  and  the  leading  nud> 
contents.  'Ilie  diet  gave  way,  appointed  a  delegation  to  draw  up 
the  proposed  reforms,  and  prorogued  itself  till  it  could  receive  the 
report.  When  it  met  again  in  February,  1768,  it  was  only  to  confinn 
the  statutes  which  the  delegation  had  prepared  in  the  intervml 
under  Repnin*s  dictation.  The  dissidents  were  to  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Catholics  as  regards  all  political  rights,  inter- 
marriage were  permitted,  and  all  ecclesiastical  disputes  were  to  be 
decided  by  courts  in  which  Catholics  and  dissidents  were  to  he 
equally  represented.  At  the  same  time  new  secular  laws  weiie 
drawn  up  for  the  constitution  of  Poland.  In  all  matters  of  state 
the  necessity  of  imanimity  was  retained,  except  in  financial  questional 
when  a  majority  could  decide.  Some  few  reforms  were  introduoed : 
the  right  of  a  lord  to  put  his  serf  to  death  was  abolished,  and 
tribunals  were  established  to  adjudicate  between  the  two  classesL 
The  diet  declared  these  laws  to  be  perpetual  and  unalterable ;  no 
change  could  be  made  even  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  the  future* 
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On  the  24tb  of  February  the  diet,  and  with  it  the  confederation  of 
Radom,  was  disaolred. 

Russia  had  for  the  moment  carried  matters  with  the  strong  hand, 
but  the  latter  measures  had  been  disapproved  by  Frederick.  Now 
that  Catharine  had  established  her  control  over  Poland  it  was  her 
interest  to  introduce  such  changes  in  the  state  as  should  make 
it  stronger  and  more  useful  to  herself.  But  Frederick  had  always 
maintained  that  Prussia  could  only  be  secure  while  Poland  was 
weak.  If  this  was  true  when  the  kingdom  was  subject  to  Saxony, 
it  was  still  more  so  now  that  it  had  fallen  under  Russian  domi« 
nation.  His  treaty  with  Catharine  was  only  for  eight  years,  and 
when  they  had  elapsed  it  was  quite  possible  that  Russia  might 
employ  its  ascendency  in  Poland  to  attack  Prussia. 

§  11.  The  hopes  which  the  Kussians  had  based  upon  the  decision  of 
the  diet  proved  fallacious.  The  wildest  discontent  prevailed  in  Poland. 
The  Prussian  envoy  at  Warsaw  sent  the  following  report  to  Berlin : 
**  The  guarantee  of  the  constitution  irritates  the  Poles  even  more 
than  the  toleration  of  the  diesidents.  They  fear  that  they  have 
become  a  province  of  Russia.  They  would  submit  to  a  foreign  rule ; 
but  Russia  talks  always  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  then 
tyrannises  over  them;  this  is  intolerable  to  them."  In  southern 
Poland  the  reaction  was  strongest,  and  iher^  an  enormoufi  Tinmbftr 
jof  nobles  formed  the  confederation  ip.f  Bar,  and  gwnra  tii  nphnl^  their  _ 
religion  and  tBeir  independence.  The  Russian  troops  which  had 
k)egun  to  teave  the  country  were  recalled  to  put  down  the  opposition, 
which  they  did  with  equal  severity  and  success.  But  the  Poles 
were  not  wholly  dependent  upon  their  own  exertions.  The  rapid 
strides  made  by  the  Russian  power  had  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of 
France  to  the  real  significance  of  events  in  Poland,  and  Choiseul 
was  now  eager  to  repair  the  losses  for  which  his  negligence  was 
partially  responsible.  Not  content  with  encouraging  the  rebels  in 
every  way,  he  combined  with  Austria  to  urge  the  Turks  into  war 
with  Russia.  In  July  the  Russian  troops  had  pursued  the  confede- 
rates into  Turkifth  territory  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Balta.  This 
occurrence  forced  the  Porte  into  war,  and  thus  brought  about  the 
very  result  which  Fn>derick  had  striven  to  avoid.  Hitherto  he  had 
watched  the  course  of  events  with  interest  but  without  anxiety,  now 
he  strained  every  nerve  to  prevent  the  quarrel  becoming  a  general 
one.  Choiseul  made  overtures  in  Berlin  with  the  object  of  detaching 
Prussia  from  the  Russian  alliance,  but  Frederick  listened  to  them 
with  something  approaching  to  scorn.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Austrian  government,  at  French  instigation,  made  advances  to 
Prussia ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  interview  should  take  plnce 
In  1769  between  Frederick  and  the  emperor  Joseph.    This  held  out 
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considerable  adyantages  to  the  Prussian  king.  His  great  desire  was 
to  separate  Austria  from  France,  and  so  form  a  substantial  alliance 
between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  This  could  only  be  effected 
by  bribing  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  now  for  the  6r8t  time  the  idea 
of  a  partition  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  feasible  plan.  In  January, 
1769,  he  communicated  to  Solms,  bis  ambassador  at  St.  PeCersbarg, 
the  outlines  of  a  scheme  that  ha'l  been  suggested  by  Count  Lynar, 
the  negotiator  of  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven.  Austria  was  to 
help  Russia  against  the  Turks,  and  to  receive  as  a  reward  Lemberg 
and  the  territory  of  Zips.  Frederick  himself  was  to  have  Polish 
Prussia  and  the  protectorate  of  Danzig ;  and  Russia,  as  compensation 
for  its  military  expenses,  was  to  take  the  adjacent  part  of  Poland. 
The  project,  which  Frederick  himself  described  as  ''chimerical," 
was  coldly  received  by  the  Russian  minister,  Panin,  and  was  allowed 
to  drop. 

By  this  time  the  Turkish  war  had  broken  out.  The  Sultan, 
Mustafa  III.,  was  opposed  to  intervention  in  Poland;  but  bis 
hand  was  forced  by  a  rising  in  Constantinople,  and  he  declared  war 
against  Russia  in  October,  1768.  Hostilities  were  not  commenced 
till  the  next  year,  and  they  never  assumed  a>nsiderable  (ffoportiona. 
The  Turkish  army  was  in  the  last  stage  of  inefficiency,  and  the 
Russians,  who  were  wholly  unprepared  for  war,  were  little  better 
Galitzin,  an  incompetent  commander,  defeated  the  grand  virier,  and 
took  Ehoczim  after  his  first  attack  had  been  repulsed.  His  successor, 
Romanzow,  "  the  Russian  Turenne,"  acted  with  greater  energy.  He 
drove  the  Turks  from  Moldavia,  and  in  1770  he  occupied  Wallachia, 
won  a  great  victory  over  .vastly  superior  numbers  at  Kaghul^  and 
advanced  into  the  Crimea.  At  the  same  time  a  Russian  fleet 
appeared  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  avowed  intention  cf 
restoring  Greece  to  independence.  But  the  admiral,  Alexis  Orl<4 
mismani^ed  the  expedition.  After  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  rebel, 
he  lefi  them  to  the  horrors  of  a  Turkish  revenge,  and  sailed  towank 
Constantinople.  A  victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet  gave  him  poeaea- 
sion  of  Chios  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  he  refoaed, 
in  spite  of  his  English  officers,  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles.  So  fieir  from  being  able  to  assist  the  Poles,  the  Turks  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  were  compelled  to  think  seriously 
of  peace.  In  Poland  the  Russians  had  easily  crushed  the  oonfede- 
rates  of  Bar  and  re-established  their  hold  on  the  kingdom.  Wher- 
ever their  authority  failed  to  reach,  the  greatest  anarchy  prevailedv 
and  Austria  took  advantage  of  this  to  take  possession  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Zips,  to  which  it  could  advance  ancient  but  not  very  valid 
claims.  This  act  was  resented  at  Sl  Petersburg,  and  was  pio> 
ductive  of  not  imimportant  results. 
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§  12.  Meanwhile  Joseph  had  paid  Frederick  the  propoeed  Tisit  in 
October,  1769,  at  Neisse  in  Sileaia.  The  place  was  well  suited  for  an 
interview  which  was  intended  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  express  its 
final  renunciation  of  the  province  for  which  so  much  blood  had 
been  shed.  Both  king  and  eiUperor  were  favourably  impressed  with 
each  other,  but  the  meeting  had  no  great  political  >  results.  It  was 
an  indirect  advantage  to  Frederick,  inasmuch  as  it  raised  the  value  of 
his  alliance  in  the  eyes  of  Bussia,  and  the  renewed  treaty  which 
was  arranged  before  the  end  of  the  year  contained  stipulations  more 
&vourable  to  Prussia  than  had  been  secured  in  1764.  In  the 
autumn  of  1770,  Frederick  paid  his  return  visit  to  the  emperor  at 
Keustadt,  and  at  this  interview,  which  was  politically  much  more 
important  than  the  former  one,  Eaunltz  was  present.  The  great 
subjects  of  discussion  were  the  affairs  of  Poland  and  the  Turkish  war. 
No  definite  agreement  was  come  to,  but  Kaunitz  midertook  to  state 
clearly  the  views  and  intentions  of  Austria.  The  successes  of  the 
Russian  arms  had  excited  well-founded  alarm  in  Vienna.  It  would 
be  intolerable  if  the  Russians  were  allowed  to  establish  themselves 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Austria. 
Eaunits  declared  that  any  attempt  to  do  this,  would  force  Austria 
into  war,  which  he  and  Frederick  wished  to  avoid.  This  was  the 
point  at  which  Austrian  and  Prussian  interests  converged.  Both 
powers  were  ei^r  to  arrange  a  peace,  and  it  was  hailed  as  a 
fortunate  coincidence  that  during  the  interview  letters  arrived  in 
which  the  Porte  solicited  the  mediation  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Frederick  undertook  to  communicate  the  views  of  Austria  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  to  support  them  by  his  own  influence.  This 
important  negotiation  was  entrusted  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
who  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  in  October,  1770.  It  was  this  embassy 
that  origiiutted  the  scheme  of  partition  as  the  best  practical  method 
of  solving  the  difficulties.  Catharine,  referring  to  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation of  Zips,  remarked  that  everybody  seemed  able  to  take  what 
they  liked  in  Poland.  From  this  time  the  arrangement  of  a  parti- 
tion became  the  chief  object  of  diplomacy.  It  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  peace,  that  Russia  should  resign  its  Turkish  conquests. 
For  this  moderation  it  could  only  be  compensated  at  the  expense 
of  Poland.  Prussia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  obvious  motives  for 
desiring  the  acquisition  of  Polish  Prussia,  which  could  be  taken  as 
repayment  of  the  subsidies  paid  to  Russia.  Austria  could  best  be 
satisfied  with  a  share  of  the  booty. 

The  practical  advantages  of  a  partition  are  obvious,  and  from 
what  has  gone  before  it  is  equally  obvious  that  no  one  can  be 
specially  accused  of  having  suggested  it.  The  scheme  was  in  the 
air,  and  had  been  so  for  a  long  time.    John  Gasimir  had  prophesied 
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this  &te  for  Poland  more  than  a  century  ago.  Frederick,  ever  nsoe 
his  accession,  had  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  dream  which  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  realise.  Even  France,  which  afterwards  made  the 
loudest  outcry  ahout  the  injustice  of  the  tr^insaction,  was  not  with- 
out responsihility.  Choiseul  had  definitely  offered  to  Fradmek 
Courland  and  Ermeland  as  the  price  of  his  desertion  of  the  RusrisB 
alliance.  It  is  none  the  less  trae  because  it  has  become  a  oodudod- 
place  that  Poland  deserved  no  better  fate.  Its  anarchical  oonstitii- 
tion  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  domestic  matter,  because  it  invited 
and  practically  compelled  the  intervention  of  its  neighboun.  It 
had  beccHne  a  firebrand  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  and  the  other  powen 
were  justified  in  taking  measures  to  suppress  it. 

These  considerations  may  be  regarded  as  justifying  the  partitkn 
itself,  but  hardly  the  means  which  were  adopted  in  carrying  it  out 
For  nearly  two  years  the  negotiations  went  on,  and  finally  reeolTed 
themselves  into  a  scramble  for  the  largest  share  of  the  booty.   IIm 
chief  burden  of  the  diplomacy  fell  upon  Frederick,  who  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  arranging  a  permanent  peace.     Matters  wen 
facilitated  somewhat  by  the  down&ll  of  Choiseul,  whose  continiuooe 
in  office  might  have  altered  the  course  of  events.     His  socoenor 
left  the  eastern  powers  to  settle  the  matter  among   themaelm. 
Catharine  was  stirred  to  new  enmity  against  Poland  by  an  attempt 
of  the  confederates  in  1771  to  seize  the  person  of  Stanislaus.   Tbs 
greatest  difiiculties  were  raised  by  Austria.    Maria  Theresa  was 
opposed  to  the  partition,  bat  her  wiahes  were  overruled  by  Eaoniti 
and  Joseph.    Their  demands,  however,  were  so  excessive,  that  i 
long    time   was    spent    in    inducing   them    to   moderate  them. 
Ultimately  a  treaty  was  signed  at  8t.  Petersburg  in  August,  1778; 
between  the  three  powers,  which  virtually  settled  the  matter.  Roan 
obtained  Polish  Livonia  and  part  of  Lithuania,  a  territory  cootaining 
2500  square  miles  and  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitaDti. 
To  Austria  were  assigned  the  county  of  Zips  and  the  province  o 
Red  Russia,  about  1300  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  two  and 
a  half  millions.    Prussia  renounced  Danzig,  but  took  the  coveted 
district  of  West  Prussia,  which  gave  complete  control  of  the  Vietola, 
and  the  population  of  which  amounted  to  about  900,000.    It  only 
remained  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Polish  diet,  and  this  wtf 
eflected  by  a  combination  of  bribes  and  intimidation.    The  <^et  met 
in  1773,  was  converted  into  a  confederation  to  avoid  the  veto,  sod 
finally  sanctioned  the  treaty  in  September.    The  tliree  powers  bsd 
already  sent  troops  to  occupy  the  shares  assigned  to  each  respectively. 
Stanislaus  remained  king  of  the  rest  ot'  Poland ;  but  he  oould  only 
rule  in  complete  dependence  upon  Russia,  and  his  power  was  s 
mere  shadow  compared  to  that  of  the  Russiaa  envoy  at  Warsaw. 
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Meanwhile  the  Turkish  war  had  nol  been  ended.  A  truce  had 
been  arranged  in  May,  1772,  and  a  oongresB  had  assembled  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace.  But  the  Russian  demands  were  too  exoessiye 
for  the  Porte  to  accept,  and  the  Turks  resumed  hostilities  in  1773. 
They  attempted  to  recover  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  for  a  time 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Russians  to  retreat.  Mustafa  III. 
died  in  December,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abdul  Hamid. 
In  the  next  year  Romanzow  won  a  comi^ete  victory,  and  compelled 
the  grand  vizier  to  accept  the  terms  dictated  to  him  at  Kutschuk 
Kaiuardji.  The  Russians  restored  the  conquered  provinces  except 
Azof  and  Kinbum,  only  stipulating  for  toleration  for  the  Christian 
population.  The  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  Kuban  were  declared 
independent  of  the  Porte,  and  authorised  to  elect  their  own  Khao. 
Russian  ships  were  allowed  free  passage  through  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  right  of  sailing  in  the  Turkish  seas  and  on  the  Danube. 
Poland,  for  which  the  Turks  had  undertaken  the  war,  was  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  treaty. 

V 

in.  Thb  Bavabian  Succession. 

S 13.  Joseph  IL,  the  second  emperor  of  the  house  oi  Lorraine,  was 
the  most  ardent  and  daring  exponent  of  the  reforming  ideas  that 
spread  through  £urope  in  the  eighteenth  century.  No  regard  for 
tradition  or  prejudices  could  stay  him,  no  task  was  too  difficult  for 
his  ambition.  For  some  time  his  powers  were  limited.  His  mother, 
Maria  Theresa,  kept  a  firm  hold  of  the  Austrian  government,  and 
her  opinions  and  objects  were  the  very  reverse  of  her  8on'&  The 
only  field  of  action  left  open  to  him  was  the  Empire,  and  he  at 
once  undertook  the  hopeless  task  of  reforming  its  obsolete  institu- 
tions. Measures  were  taken  to  purify  the  Aulic  Council  from  the 
bribery  and  partiality  which  prevailed  in  it,  and  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  working  of  the  Imperial  Chamber. 
But  these  well-intentioned  efforts  proved  utter  £ulures,  and  Joseph 
was  not  the  man  to  carry  out  a  determioation  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles. He  resolved  to  leave  the  empire  to  its  fate,  and  set  him- 
self to  gain  as  much  influence  as  be  could  over  the  states  that  were 
destined  to  £bJ1  to  him.  From  the  management  of  home  afiairs  he 
was  jealously  excluded  by  Maria  Theresa,  but  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  influence  felt  in  foreign  politics.  His  great  object  was 
the  territorial  aggrandisement  of  Austria,  and  his  first  achievement 
was  the  arrangement  of  the  partition  of  Poland. 

The  value  of  the  Austrian  acquisition  in  this  affair  was  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  other  contracting  powers.  Prussia 
obtained  a  territory  which  was  ur^^ently  needed  to  weld  together  it$» 
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disjointed  provinces,  and  Rusna  advanced  her  frontiers  considerably 
towards  the  west.  This  was  the  all-important  result  of  tha 
partition.  The  most  powerful  Slav  state  in  the  world — a  state 
whose  gigantic  resources  were  still  undeveloped — was  now  placed 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  German  powers  which  had  so 
long  striven  to  repress  aiid  crush  the  Slavs.  The  fate  of  Europo 
depended  upon  the  attitude  which  Ghermany  would  assume  in 
face  of  this  new  dai^er.  Frederick  the  Great  comprehended  ^e  real 
nature  of  the  crisis,  but  his  isolation  had  compelled  him  to  asaut 
rather  than  oppose  the  progress  of  Russia.  This  state  of  thingB 
could  only  bo  altered  by  the  termination  of  the  long  and  bitter 
enmity  between  Austria  and  Prussia  and  their  union  agaiosi  a 
common  enemy.  Such  a  result  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  two  interviews  between  Frederick  and  Joseph,  but  it  was  not  to 
be.  Joseph  was  a  professed  admirer  of  the  Prussian  king,  bat  hia 
admiration  took  the  form  of  a  desire  to  imitate  him.  If  Prussia,  a 
small  state  of  recent  origin,  bad  been  able  to  gain  such  signal 
successes,  why  should  not  Austria  do  the  same  ?  His  profession 
that  the  loss  of  Silesia  had  been  forgotten  was  untrue.  He  bad  no 
stronger  wish  than  to  recover  the  province  or  some  compensation  for 
it.  Both  he  and  Eaunitz  left  Neustadt  with  feelings  of  distrust  and 
enmity  against  their  visitor.  Instead  of  unity  between  the  two 
leading  German  states,  the  old  rivalry  broke  out  again.  This  was  an 
inestimable  advantage  to  Russia,  and  it  was  this  rivalry  which 
necessitated  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  Kainardji  was  a  new  blow  to  Austria.  It  was  true  that  Russia  did 
not  retain  any  of  her  conquests,  but  the  establishment  of  Tartar 
independence  would  undoubtedly  give  her  an  ever-ready  pretext  for 
intervention  in  Turkey.  As  a  counter*move  to  the  treaty,  Austria 
induced  the  Porte  to  cede  the  territory  of  Bukowina,  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Transylvania,  and  served  as  a  useful  link  between  that 
province  and  the  recent  acquisitions  in  Poland .  This  act,  which  ms 
accomplished  without  any  pretence  of  consulting  the  other  powers, 
excited  great  discontent  both  at  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  aiSd 
Catharine  would  probably  have  gone  to  war  if  Frederick  had  not 
dissuaded  her.  The  king  had  already  noted  in  the  fiiit  interview 
the  ambitious  character  of  the  ^oung  emperor,  and  he  was  now 
determined  to  be  on  his  guard  against  any  further  aggrandisement 
of  Austria.  To  make  matters  worse,  it  was  reported  from  Viemia 
that  Kannits  had  used  threatening  language  about  the  necessity  of 
destroying  Prussia,  and  had  declared  that  if  a  new  war  arose  the 
sword  would  not  be  sheathed  until  one  or  other  of  the  two  powers 
had  been  ruined.  < 
§  14.  While  relations  were  thus  strained,  an  event 
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threatened  to  inyolye  Europe  once  more  in  a  general  war.  With  the 
death  of  Maximilian  Joseph  of  Bavaria  (30  December,  1777)  the 
younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  became  extinct,  and  the 
electorate  of  Bavaria,  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them  in  1623, 
came  to  an  end.  By  virtue  of  the  original  parti  tionin  1310,  the  dUohy 
of  Bavaria  ought  to  pass  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  Repre- 
sented by  Charles  Theodore,  the  Elector  Palatine.  .  But  Joseph  sav^ 
the  possibility  of  securing  valuable  additions  to  Austria  which  would 
round  off  the  frontier  on  the  west. .  The  Austrian  claims  were 
legally  worthless.  They  were  based  chiefly  upo^  a  gift  of  the 
Straubingen  teiTitory  which-  Sigismund'was  said  to  have  made  in 
1426  to  his  Ss'U- in-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  bnt  which  had  never 
taken  effect  and  had  since  been  utterly  forgotten.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  induce  the  diet  to  recognlx  such  claims,  but  it  might 
be  possible  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  aged  Charles 
Theodore,  who  had  no  legitimate  children  and  was  not  likely  to 
feel  any  very  keen  interest  in  his  ne^  inheritance.  Without  much 
difficulty  the  elector  was  half  frightened,  half  induced  to  sign  a 
treaty  (3  Januaryi  1778)  by  which  he  recognised  the  claims  put 
forward,  by  Austria,  while  the  rest  of  Bavaria  was  guaranteed  to 
him  and  his  successors.  Austrian  troops  were  at  once  despatched 
to  occupy  the  ceded  districts.  The  condition  of  Eutope  seemed  to 
assure  the  success  of  Joseph's  bold  venture.  France  was  bound  to 
Austria  both  by  treaty  and  by  marriage  alliance.  Englatid  was  too 
absorbed  in  the  American  war  to  dream  of  interf^^ring.on  the  con^ 
tinent.  Russia  was  occupied  in  a  dispute  with.Turkey  about  affairs 
in  the  Crimea,  and  was  likely  to  have  her  hands  fulL 

There  was  only  one  quarter  from  which  opposition  was  to  be 
expectecl,  Prussia.  Frederick  promptly  appealed  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Empire  and  declared  his  intention  of  upholding  tHem 
with  arms.  But  he  could  find  no  supporters  except  those  who  were 
immediately  interested,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  whose  mother,  as  a 
'  sister  of  the  late  elector  of  Bavaria,  bad  a  legal  claim  to  his  allodial 

'  property,  and  Charles  of  ZweibrUcken,  the  heir  apparent  of  the 

!  childless  Charles  Theodore.    The  other  German  princes,  even  the 

'  Protestants,  refused  to  take  any  part  in  a  cod  test  which  indirectly 

'  affected  their  most  vital  interests.    Frederick,  left    to    himself, 

<  despatched  »n  army  into  Bohemia,  where  the  Austrian  troops  had 

^  been  joined  by  the  emperor  in  person.    But  nothing  came  of  the 

threatened  hostilities.    Frederick  was  unable  to  force  on  a  battle, 
i  '  and  the  so-called  war  was  little  more  than  an  armed  negotiation. 

I  Maria  Theresa,  whose  courage  was  somewhat  cooled  by  advancing 

f  years,   and  who   found  herself  more  and   morie  opposed  to  the 

views  of  her  son,  was  anxious  to  make  peace  by  withdrawing  the 
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extiBTagant  pretensioiis  that  had  been  sdvancedi.  And  erents 
flobn  occurred  to  cool  tbe  ardour  of  Kaunitz  and  even  oX  Joseph 
himself.  Louis  XYL,  in  spite  of  his  marriage  with  IftfiB 
Antoinette,  the  emperor's  sister,  had  just  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  American  colonies  and  refused  to  hamper  himself  by  embarking 
in  a  Qerman  \?ar.  ?  At  the  same  time  Russia,  not  at  all  embanraflsoi 
by  the  Turkish  difficulties,  showed  a  distinct  inclination  to  listen 
to  Frederick's  appeals  for  aid,  and  had  already  addressed  aerioas 
remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  France  and  Russia  under- 
took to  mediate,  and  negotiations  were  opened  in  1779  at  Tescheo, 
where  peace  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  May.  Austria  withdrew 
the  claims  which  had  been  recognised  in  the  treaty  with  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  received  the  **  quarter  of  the  Inu,"  i.e.  the 
district  from  Bissau  to  Wildshut.  Frederick's  eventual  claims  to 
the  succession  in  tbe  Franoonian  principalities  of  Anspnch  and 
Baireuth,  which  Austria  had  every  interest  in  opposing,  were  recog- 
nised by  the  treaty.  The  claims  of  Saxony  were  bought  off  by  t 
payment  of  four  million  thalers.  Tbe  most  unsatisfactory  ptrt  of 
the  treaty  was  that  it  was  guaranteed  by  France  and  Russts,  and 
thus  a  new  opportunity  was  offered  for  foreign  powers  to  inteifera 
in  Germany.  But,  on  tbe  whole,  it  was  a  great  triumph  for 
Frederick  and  an  equal  humiliation  for  Joseph  II.  Bis  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  had  been  foiled  by  the  prince  in  imitation  of  whom 
they  had  been  undertaken,  and  he  allowed  Prussia  to  pose  as  ths 
champion  of  the  imperial  laws  and  constitution  which  he,  the  head  of 
the  empire,  had  attempted  to  infringe.  But  in  the  next  year  the 
death  of  his  mother  (29  November,  1780)  gave  him  tbe  means  of 
resuming  his  ambitious  designs  with  greater  independence  and  on 
a  more  extended  scale. 

IV.  J08E?H  II.  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  PEISCES. 

$  15.  The  memory  of  Maria  Theresa  is  still  affectionately  cherished 
in  Austria,  not  so  much  for  the  merits  of  her  government  as  for 
her  lofty  character  and  courage,  the  purity  of  her  domestic  life,  her 
devotion  to  her  husband  and  children.  She  had  saved  Austria 
from  the  ruin  and  disintegration  that  had  threatened  the  country 
on  her  accession,  and  her  long  reign  had  not  passed  without  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  useful  reforms.  Ilie  military  administration 
had  been  completely  altered  under  the  auspices  of  Daun  and  Lascy, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  Austrian  army  was 
no  unequal  match  for  the  Prussians,  who  had  been  taken  as  a 
model.  The  la^  courts  had  been  purified  and  their  procedure 
improved.      Financial  affairs  had  made  rapid  strides  under  the 
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painstaking  care  of  Francis  I.,  whose  qualities  fitted  him  to  be  a 
man  of  business  rather  than  an  emperor.  Even  in  religious  matters, 
in  which  Maria  Theresa  had  been  resolutely  orthodox,  persecution 
had  been  avoided.  Hungary  had  been  bound  more  closely  to  the 
monarchy,  and  thus  an  important  step,  had  been  taken  towards  the 
concentration  of  the  various  provinces  which  had  been  brought  to- 
gether in  the  course  of  centuries.  But  in  all  her  actions  Maria 
Theresa  had  been  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  the  Uapsburg 
family,  of  which  she  was  a  loyal  descendant,  and  in  her  later  years 
she  had  shown  more  and  mure  repugnance  to  reform. 

Her  successor  was  not  a  Hapsburg  at  all,  but  a  Lominer,  and 
this  serves  to  explain  the  lack  of  reverence  with  which  he  attacked 
the  most  cherished  customs  and  deserted  the  oldest  traditions  of 
policy.  He  had  already  endeavoured  to  imitate  Frederick  II.  in 
the  management  of  foreign  relations,  he  now  aspired  to  copy  his 
domestic  government.  The  strength  of  Prussia  he  attributed  to  its 
marvellous  centralisation,  to  the  machine-like  way  in  which  every- 
thing moved  in  obedience  to  the  royal  wilL  This  was  the  systcon 
which  he  wished  to  introduce  into  Austria,  utterly  forgetting  that 
the  way  had  been  prepared  for  Frederick  by  the  exertions  of  his 
predecessors,  whereas  he  succeeded  to  a  state  of  which  the  govern- 
ment had  been  conducted  for  centuries  on  principles  diametrically 
opposed  to  his  own.  No  contrast  can  be  more  striking  than  that 
between  the  sternly  practical  activity  of  the  Prussian  king,  who 
never  eet  his  arms  too  high  and  never  stopped  till  he  had  reached 
them,  and  the  doctrinaire  and  revolutionary  haste  m  ith  which  the 
young  emperor  undertook  the  most  sweeping  reforms  at  the  same 
moment,  and  long  before  they  had  been  accomplished  hurried  on  to 
other  tasks  which  would  have  needed  the  work  of  generations. 
Joseph  is  like  the  boy  playing  with  chemistry,  who  loves  to  mix 
together  the  strangest  compounds  and  to  produce  startling  results ; 
Frederick  treats  his  materials  with  the  economy  and  straightforward 
purpose  of  the  trained  man  of  science.  But  it  would  bo  unfair  to 
deny  that  a  real  enthusiasm  for  progress  and  love  of  humanity 
underlay  the  reforms  of  Joseph  II.,  or  that  many  of  them  would 
have  been  of  lasting  and  incalculable  benefit  if  he  had  only  been 
more  prudent  and  practical  ia  carrying  them  out. 

The  great  principle  which  underlay  all  the  reforms  of  Joseph  IL 
was  that  no  personal  or  class  interest  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  general  welfare,  and  of  this  welfare  he  was  the  sole  judge  and 
interpretei.  It  is  easy  to  realise  what  enormous  confusion  would  be 
created  in  any  state  by  the  attempt  to  carry  such  a  principle  into 
immediate  action  and  without  ample  compensation.  It  is  oidy  fair 
to  say  that  Joseph  included  himself  among  his  own  victims.    The 
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court  expenses  were  immensely  reduced,  tlie  emperor  lived  in  the 
simplest  and  most  inostentaiions  way,  the  pension  list  and  even  the 
allowances  to  the  archdukes  were  cut  down.  The  money  thus 
saved  was  not  used  in  reducing  taxes,  as  had  been  fondly  hoped, 
but  in  increasing  a  revenue  which  was  still  insufficient  for  the  uses 
it  was  put  to.  The  personal  labour  which  Joseph  xmdertook  was 
immense ;  the  attention  and  industry  with  which  he  studied  every 
detail  recall  the  bureaucratic  activity  of  Philip  II.  The  ministers 
were  encouraged  to  apply  for  instruction  upon  all  doubtful  points, 
and  the  blindest  obedience  was  exacted  from  them.  The  judicial 
administration  was  refonned  so  as  to  ensure  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law.  The  privileges  of  the  feudal  nobles,  the  exclusive 
corporations  in  the  towns,  the  acc\m[iulation  of  unproductive  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  were  simultaneous  objects  of  attack. 
Perhaps  none  of  the  innumerabh  reforms  of  these  years  are  more 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  in  which  their  author  worked  than  the 
attempt  to  abolish  serfdom  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  A  first 
edict,  limiting  the  rights  of  the  lord  to  inflict,  punishments,  was 
followed  by  others  which  gave  the  peasant  personal  freedom, 
allowed  him  to  marry  as  he  pleased,  and  compelled  the  lord  to  give 
his  serfs  property  in  land  on  receipt  of  a  fair  rent.  The  same 
spirit  is  seen  in  the  (fifort  to  raise  the  people  from  their  super- 
stitious ignorance  by  founding  and  endowing  schools  for  elementary 
education  and  by  conferring  complete  liberty  upon  the  press.  Less 
enlightened  but  equally  characteristic  were  the  measures  taken  to 
suppress  the  Magyar  nationality  in  Hungary,  by  compelling  the 
natives  to  adopt  the  German  language  and  customs,  and  by  abolish- 
ing the  old  constitution  for  a  new  centralised  system  which  was 
worked  by  German  officials.    * 

In  all  these  changes  a  great  share  was  taken  by  Kaunitz,  the 
Chancellor,  to  whom  the  change  of  rulers  must  have  been  a  great 
relief.  He  had  always  been  a  partisan  of  the  new  movement,  and 
his  leanings  were  strongly  anti-clerical,  but  he  had  been  compelled 
to  disguise  them  out  of  deference  to  the  mistress  who  had  raised  him 
to  power.  He  had  now  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  who  was  willing  to 
go  quite  as  far  as  himself  and  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  none  of 
the  old  ties  of  dependence  and  gratitude.  The  minister  ceased  to 
attend  the  court  almost  altogether ;  the  emperor  paid  him  visits, 
as  Louis  XIV.  had  done  to  Mazarin.  In  religious  matters  the 
attitude  of  Kaunitz  was  even  more  pronounced  than  that  of  Joaeph, 
and  these  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  subjects  of  reform 
during  the  reign.  The  church  was  made  subservient  to  the  state 
and  freed  from  all  dependence  upon  external  authority.  All  papal 
bulls  and  briefs  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  secular  maaistrates  iu»l 
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were  not  to  be  circulated  uctil  they  had  receiyed  the  imperial 
sanction.  All  newly  elected  bishops  were  to  take  their  first  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  emperor,  so  that  no  subsequent  oath  to  the  papacy 
should  affect  their  primary  obligations  as  subjects.  Appeals  from 
ecclesiastical  consistories  were  to  be  made  not  to  Home  but  to  the 
secular  courts.  All  foreign  ecclesiastics,  heads  of  monasteries  and 
others,  were  expelled  and  their  places  filled  by  natives.  Those 
monastic  orders  which  took  no  part  in  education,  in  hospital  work, 
in  preaching  or  at  the  confessional,  but  had  been  formed  for  a  life  of 
c(mtemplation,  such  as  the  Carthusians,  were  abolished  and  their 
revenues  confiscated.  At  the  same  time  Joseph  secured  toleration 
and  equal  citizenship  to  all  dissenters,  whether  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
iats,  or  member^  of  the  Greek  church.  This  measure  marks  the 
completeness  of  the  departure  from  the  policy  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  Hapsburgs  from  Rudolf  II.  to  Maria  Therepa. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  II.  had  once  more  turned  his  attention  to 
Germany,  but  no  longer  with  the  object  of  reviving  or  extending 
the  central  power  over  the  innumerable  large  and  petty  states  that 
owned  his  nominal  sovereignty.  Q'hat  scheme  had  failed  once  and 
for  all,  and  he  now  resumed  the  old  policy  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
and  determined  to  employ  his  position  as  emperor  to  extend  the 
territorial  influence  of  his  family.  He  had  already  secured  the 
election  of  his  brother  Maximilian  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne 
and  the  bishopric  of  MUnster,  and  had  thus  obtained  not  only  a 
strong  siipporter  in  the  electoral  college,  but  also  a  preponderating 
influence  among  the  states  of  western  Germany,  lliis  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  imperial  constitution. 
There  were  a  number  of  independent  bishoprics,  such  as  Salzburg 
and  Passau,  whose  sees  extended  over  Austrian  territory.  Joseph 
announced  his  intention  of  confiscating  this  part  of  their  sees  and 
transferring*  them  to  native  bishoprics.  These  and  other  high- 
handed actions  excited  a  feeling  of  dismay  among  those  small  states 
which  clung  to  their  territcnial  independence  and  to  the  old 
concepticn  of  '*  German  liberty.''  The  natural  appeal  lay  to  the 
Diet,  but  the  action  of  this  assembly  was  nullified  by  the  supremacy 
which  Austria  had  established  over  the  college  of  princes,  as 
nothing  could  be  done  without  the  agreement  of  the  three  colleges. 
There  was  only  one  remedy  left,  the  formation  of  a  league  against 
the  emperor  op  the  same  principles  as  those  of  the  League  of 
Schmalkalde  against  Charles  V.  But  to  carry  this  out  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  support  of  some  great  power,  and 
here  there  was  considerable  difficulty.  France  and  Russia,  the  two 
guarantors  of  the  treaty  of  Teschen,  were  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  only  hope  lay  in  Prussia.    But  many  of  the  injured  states 
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were  held  by  Homan  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  who  had  great  scniples 
about  accepting  the  protection  of  the  leading  Protestant  state  of 
Germany.  Ultimately  these  scruples  were  overcome  by  the  inuni- 
nence  of  the  danger,  and  an  appeal  for  assistance  was  made  to 
BerUn. 

{ 16.  Frederick  II.  had  foreseen  the  dangers  which  threatened  both 
Germany  and  himself  from  the  accession  of  Joseph,  and  had  taken 
measures  to  meet  them.  His  plan  was  to  renew  his  close  alliance 
with  Kufteia,  and  to  extend  it  by.  including  IHirkey  and  either 
England  or  France.  This  would  enable  him  to  check  the  ambition 
both  of  Catharine  and  Joseph,  to  ui^old  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  to  act  as  an  arbiter  of  European  relations. 
But  the  plan  was  doomed  to  failure  at  the  outset.  At  St 
Petersburg  the  foreign  minister  Panin,  who  clung  to  the  Pruasiaii 
alliance,  had  been  practically  superseded  by  the  Czarina's  favourite 
Potemkin,  under  whose  influence  Catharine  threw  herself  into  the 
most  boundless  schemes  of  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey.  From  this  time  the  watchword  of  Russian  policy  was  the 
advance  upon  Constantinople.  Frederick's  proposal  of  an  alliance  of 
which  the  Porte  should  be  a  member  was  wofully  ill-timed  and 
promptly  rejected.  Even  if  the  king  could  be  induced  to  fall  in 
with  the  Russian  scheme  and  to  approve  of  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  it  was  obvious  that  his  support  could  not  be  so  valuable 
as  that  of  Austria.  And  Austria  was  more  than  willing  to  meet 
Russia  half-way.  Kaunitz  saw  clearly  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  his  policy  had  been  the  alhance  between  Bussia  and 
Prussia,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
which  had  recently  compelled  the  relinquishment  of  the  designs 
upon  Bavaria.  If  this  alliance  could  be  broken  off,  Joseph  IT. 
could  pursue  his  schemes  of  aggrandisement  both  in  the  west  and 
the  east  with  every  prospect  of  success.  In  1780  Joseph  and 
Catharine  met  together  at  Mohileff,  and  this  interview  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  close  personal  alliance  in  the  next  year.  The 
result  of  this  was  clearly  seen  in  1783,  when  Russia,  utilising  the 
advantages  it  had  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Kainardji^  forced  the 
Porte  to  cede  the  Crimea  and  Kuban,  and  thus  extended  its  frontier 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  consent  of  Austria  to  this  aggrandisement 
was  purchased  by  the  tacit  understanding  that  Russia  would  exert 
its  influence  in  Germany  to  favour  Joseph's  designs. 

The  loss  of  the  Russian  alliance  left  Prussia  completely  isolated 
among  the  great  powers.  England  was  still  occupied  by  the 
American  war,  and  the  ministry  of  Lord  North  was  even  hostile  te 
Frederick.  The  hopes  that  were  based  on  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  office  in  1782  were  frustrated  by  their  speedy  downfislL 
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France  was  at  war  with  England,  and  French  policy  was  so  feeble 
and  vacillating  that  it  offered  no  security  for  an  alliance.  Nothing 
remained  for  Frederick  bat  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Qennan  powers,  and  to  form  a  League  against  the  reckless 
aggressions  of  the  emperor.  He  had  occupied  a  somewhat  similar 
position  in  his  early  years  when  he  formed  the  Union  of  Frankfort 
to  protect  Charles  VII.  agaiast  Maria  Theresa.  Since  then  he  had 
almost  severed  himself  from  the  Empire  and  faad^evoted  himself  to 
the  welfare  of  Prussia  as  an  independent  state.  In  his  old  age  the 
former  policy  was  once  more  forced  upon  him.  In  1778  he  had 
stood  almost  alone  as  the  champion  oi  the  established  laws  of  the 
Empire,  now  there  was  the  prospect  that  he  might  obtain  general 
support  in  the  same  cause.  With  all  his  accustomed  energy  ho 
espoused  the  side  of  the  princes  against  the  emperor  and  set  himself 
to  form  a  comprehensive  league.  But  there  was  always  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  German  states  to  combine  together,  and 
Frederick's  efforts  might  have  fetiled  but  for  the  occurrence  of  anew 
danger. 

S 17.  Joseph  II.  had  never  given  up  his  designs  upon  Bavaria,  and 
his  understanding  with  Uussia  enabled  him  to  resume  them  with 
greater  prospect  of  success.    His  plan  was  to  obtain  the  coveted 
territory  in  exchange  for  the  Netherlands.    The  latter  had  never 
been  a  very  valuable  territory  to  Austria,  partly  on  account  of 
their  distance  and  partly  through  the  commercial  jealousy  with 
which  the  provinces  were  regarded  by  England   and   Holland. 
Moreover  the  necessity  of  defending  the  Netherlands  had  always 
hampered  Austria  in  its  relations  with  the  western  powers,  and 
especially  with  France.    At  this  very  time  Joseph  II.,  whose 
activity  extended  to  every  part  of  his  dominions,  was  endeavouring 
to  force  the  Dutch  to  give  up  the  barrier  fortresses  and  to  open  the 
Scheldt    The  intervention  of  France  brought  about  the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau  (November,  1785)  by  which  the  Barrier  treaty  was 
annulled,  but  Joseph  withdrew  his  other  demands  on  payment  of 
nine  million  gulden,  of  which  France  contributed  nearly  half.    It 
had  always  been  a  favourite  idea  at  Vienna  to  exchange  this 
troublesome  possession  in  the  west  lor  some  more  conveniently 
situated  territory.    The  acquisition  of  Bavaria  was  also  a  long- 
cherished  design   and   offered  the   most   irresistible   attractions. 
Charles  llieodore  was  as  easily  gained  over  as  before,  and  promised 
to  give  up  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  the  Upper   Palatinate, 
Neuburg,  Sulzbach  and  Leuchtenberg,  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  except  Namur  and  Luxem- 
burg, with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy.    The  Russjan 
agent)  Romanzow,  undertook  the  task  of  inducing  Charles  llieo- 
21* 
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dore's  heir,  the  duke  of  Zweibrucken,  to  give  his  coiiseDt  to  the 
transfer. 

llie  news  of  this  highrhanded  scheme,  which  threatened  to 
revolutionise  the  territorial  relations  of  Germany,  gave  fresh 
energy  to  Fredrick  and  convincing  cogency  to  his  representations. 
In  July,  1785,  the  terms  of  union  were  arranged  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Hanover.  In  a  very  short  time 
they  were  accepted  by  the  rulers  of  Zweibriicken,  Weimar,  Gotha, 
Hesse-Cassel,  Brunswick,  Baden,  Mecklenburg,  Anhalt  and  many 
other  princes.  But  the  great  triumph  of  the  Fvntenbund,  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  adhesion  of  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the 
arch-chancellor  of  Germany,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  and 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  magnate  of  the  empire.  This  important 
negotiation  was  entrusted  by  Fredeiick  to  a  man  who  was  destined 
to  play  a  great  part  in  Prussia,  the  Baron  vom  Stein,  then  only 
twenty-seven  years  old.  The  expressed  object  of  the  league  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the  empire,  as 
established  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  protection  of 
individual  states  against  imlawfiil  aggression.  In  secret  articles  it 
was  agreed  to  oppose  the  projected  exchange  of  Bavaria  for  the 
Netherlands  and  all  schemes  of  secularisation  and  partition,  it 
necessary  with  arms. 

The  league  was  completely  successful  in  its  immediate  object 
Joseph  and  Charles  Theodore  not  only  gave  up  the  project  but 
tried  to  disavow  it.  But  many  members  hoped  that  it  might  prove 
a  new  starting-point  for  the  federal  unity  of  Germany.  If  these 
hopes  had  been  realised,  Prussia  would  have  gained  a  very 
substantial  victory  over  Austiia,  and  might  have  established  a 
hegemony  almost  as  definite  as  that  which  it  has  now  attained. 
Viewed  in  this  aspect,  the  league  was  regarded  with  disfavour 
by  France  and  Russia.  Russia  looked  to  gain  great  advantages 
from  its  Austrian  alliance  and  was  naturally  opposed  to  the 
weakening  of  its  ally.  France  was  beginning  to  draw  aloof  from 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  had  always  been  inclined  to  support  any 
combination  of  German  piinces  against  the  Hapsburgs.  But  the 
league  which  France  desired  was  a  league  of  princes  in  opposition 
both  to  Austria  and  Prnssia,  not  one  in  which  Prussia  was  the 
directing  head.  None  of  these  fears  or  hopes,  however,  came  to 
anything.  The  league  was  never  anything  more  than  a  temporary 
and  successful  measure  of  defence,  and  it  practically  perished  with 
the  death  of  its  founder. 

The  formation  of  the  I^rstenbund  was  the  last  great  achieve- 
ment of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  reign  of  46  years  closed  on  the 
17lh  of  August,  1786.    There  can  be  no  question  that  he  stands  a 
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head  and  -shoulders  above  the  rulers  of  the  oentur3%  Even  if  one 
estimates  morality  with  intellect  there  is  only  one  man — George 
Washington— who  can  be  ranked  with  bun.  He  succeeded  to  a 
state  whose  internal  condition  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the 
greatness  to  which  be  intended  to  raise  it.  Its  soil  was  the  poorest 
in  (Germany,  its  territories  were  scattered  and  its  boundaries  so  un- 
satisfactoiy  that  it  was  exposed  to  invasion  on  every  side.  This 
was  the  state  which  in  two  exhausting  wars  had  won  for  itself  a 
place  amoDg  the  great  powers  of  £un>pe,  and  which  had  developed 
its  resources  to  a  marvellous  extent  during  two  unequal  periods  of 
peace.  **  From  a  territory  of  2300  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
little  over  two  millions  had  grown  a  Htate  of  8000  square  miles  and 
six  million  inhabitants :  the  army  which  his  father  had  left  him 
had  been  increased  from  76,000  to  200,000 ;  the  revenue  of  12 
millions  had  been  nearly  doubled ;  the  exchi  quer,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  wars,  was  filled  with  some  70,000  thalers.  The  cultivation 
of  the  land,  the  activity  of  its  inhabitants,  the  order  and  care  of 
the  administration  were  everywhere  as  flourishing  as  the  military 
power  and  the  diplomacy  of  Prussia."  This  progress  was  due  almost 
solely  to  the  king  and  to  the  marvellous  administrative  system 
which  he  had  organised.  The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
system  lay  in  its  dependence  upon  a  single  mind  and  will.  When 
the  guiding  genius  was  removed  it  became  a  mere  inanimate 
machine  and  could  no  longer  produce  the  expected  result.  This 
explains  the  verdict  of  those  judges  who  have  attributed  to  the 
administration  founded  by  Frederick  the  subsequent  decline  of 
Prussia.  It  is  no  less  true  because  paradoxical  that  without  that 
administration  Prussia  would  not  have  risen  to  greatness. 

V.  The  Eastebn  Question,  178^-1792. 

§  18.  The  importance  to  Piussia  of  Frederick  the  Great*s  personal 
guidance  is  manifested  by  the  events  that  followed  his  death.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Frederick  William  II.,  the  son  of 
Augustus  WUliam,  who  had  incurred  his  brother's  displeasure  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War  and  had  died  soon  afterwards.  The  new 
king  was  made  of  far  weaker  metal  than  his  predecessor,  more 
amiable  and  equal  y  devoted  to  his  subjects'  welfare,  but  less 
independent  in  his  opinions  and  actions  and  more  prone  to  be 
guided  by  impulse  than  by  caution.  Two  imfortunate  marriages 
had  ruined  his  chances  of  domestic  happiness,  and  made  him  the 
slave  of  mistresses  who  aspired  to  play  in  Prussia  the  part  which 
Madame  de  Pompadour  had  played  in  France.  And  Frederick 
William  to  some  extent  resembled  the  French  kings  in  the  com* 
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bination  of  immorality  with  religious  superstition.  His  aocesdon, 
however,  was  welcomed  with  great  popular  rejoidngs,  and  he 
received  the  name  of  the  '*  well-beloved."  It  was  expected  that 
the  new  government  would  free  the  state  from  those  excessive 
burdens  which  Frederick's  ambition  had  imposed  upon  it,  and  to 
some  extent  these  hopes  were  fulfilled.  *  The  royal  monopolies  were 
abolished  and  the  French  officials  dismissed.  But  these  and 
other  measures  of  relief  proved  fallacious :  Prussia  could  not  exist 
without  an  ample  revenue,  and  other  forms  of  taxation  had  to  be 
employed  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Frederick  William's  popularity 
was  soon  at  an  end.  In  religious  matters  he  sought,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  fiftvourite  ministers,  Wollner  and  Bisschofswerder,  to 
efifect  a  complete  reaction.  In  July,  1788,  he  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  the  teachings  of  ''Socinians,  Deists,  Naturalists  and 
other  sects,"  and  a  system  of  examination  was  introduced  to  test  the 
orthodoxy  of  candidates  for  orders.  This  was  a  direct  departure 
from  the  almost  contemptuous  toleration  of  Frederick  II.  and  was 
hailed  with  a  chorus  of  disapproval  But  the  government  adhered 
to  its  plan  and  endeavoured  to  ^ut  down  opposition  by  reviving  the 
censorship  of  the  press  (Dec.  1788). 

These  domestic  changes  and  scandals  would  have  been  of  slight 
moment  if  Prussia  had  been  able  to  maintain  its  position  among  the 
European  powers.  For  some  years  the  policy  of  Frederick  was 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  Hertzberg,  a  minister  who  had 
been  trained  by  the  great  king  and  had  completely  assimilated  the 
systeni  of  bis  master's  later  yenrs.  The  first  interference  of  Prussia 
in  foreign  politics  was  connected  with  affairs  in  Holland.  In  that 
country  the  old  rivalry  between  the  republican  party  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  house  of  Orange  was  as  bitter  as  ever.  The  second 
branch  of  the  family,  which  obtained  the  stadtholdership  in  1748, 
had  failed  to  produce  such  distinguished  rulers  as  those  who  had  given 
such  glory  to  the  first  dynasty.  The  republicans,  who  belonged 
mostly  to  the  aristocratic  aud  wealthy  elates,  were  supreme  in  the 
province  of  Holland  and  especially  in  Amsterdam,  while  the  partisans 
of  the  stadtholder  were  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  people  and  had 
the  upper  hand  in  Zealand  and  Guelders.  Ever  since  the  high- 
handed attempt  of  Joseph  II.  to  get  rid  of  the  Barrier  treaty  and 
to  open  the  Scheldt,  French  influence  had  extended  itself  widely  in 
the  country.  As  the  ruling  family  was  closely  allied  with  England, 
France  joined  the  republicans  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
stadtholder.  At  the  time  of  Frederick  William's  accession  the  quarrel 
had  almost  developed  into  a  regular  civil  war.  He  had  a  direct  per- 
sonal interest  in  Dutch  afiGairs,  as  the  present  stadtholder,  William  V. 
(1751-1802),  was  married  to  his  sister.    But  in  spite  of  this  he 
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was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  war,  and  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  oom- 
promise  in  conjunction  with  France.  This  attempt  at  mediation, 
however,  came  to  nothing,  and  an  insult  to  his  sister  roused  the 
wrath  of  the  susceptible  king.  In  1787  Prussian  troops  entered 
HoUand,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  overawed  opposition 
and  restored  the  stadtholder  to  the  Hague.  This  was  a  real  though 
easy  triumph  over  France,  and  was  followed  in  1788  by  the  conclusion 
of  important  treaties  at  the  Hague  with  Holland  and  England,  which 
gave  Prussia  for  the  moment  a  commanding  position  in  Europe. 
But  it  was  unfortunate  that  this  success  gave  increased  strength  to 
the  feeling  of  self-confidence  which  was  Frederick's  most  fatal  bequest 
to  Prussia.  This  result  is  conspicuously  visible  in  the  attitude 
which  Hertsberg  now  assumed  in  the  infinitely  more  important 
affairs  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  still  more  perhaps  in  the  later  inters 
vention  of  Prussia  against  the  French  republic. 

§  19.  The  alliance  between  Anstria  and  Russia,  which  Frederick  11. 
had  regarded  with  such  mistrust,  was  now  the  all-important  factor  in 
eastern  politics.  But  so  far  the  Russians  had  carried  off  all  the  profit 
of  the  alliance.  They  had  annexed  the  Crimea  and  Kuban,  and 
had  forced  the  Porte  to  sanction  the  annexation.  And  Catharine 
and  Potemkin  were  not  yet  satisfied,  but  were  contemplating  further 
acquisitions  which  should  bring  them  nearer  to  Constantinople. 
Joseph  IL  could  not  disguise  his  misgivings  for  the  consequences  of 
his  reckless  policy.  The  advance  of  Russian  power  to  his  frontiers 
could  not  but  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to  Austria.  And 
the  compensating  advantages  in  Bavaria  and  Holland,  to  obtain 
which  he  had  entered  into  the  alliance,  had  slipped  from  his  grasp. 
There  were  now  only  two  alternatives  to  choose  between,  either  to 
tiim  round  and  vigorously  oppose  the  Russians,  in  which  case  he 
could  obtain  the  support  of  Prussia,  or  to  draw  the  alliance  still 
closer  so  as  to  share  what  booty  might  still  be  obtained.  He  found 
himself  too  deeply  involved  to  draw  back,  and  therefore  had  to 
choose  the  latter  plan.  In  1787  Catharine  paid  her  fiimous  visit  to 
the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  her  empire,  in  which  Potemkin 
employed  all  the  resources  of  art  to  disguise  their  natural  desolation. 
Joseph  joined  Catharine  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  her.  From 
this  time  Russia  employed  every  means  to  force  the  Porte  into 
war,  as  Austria  was  only  pledged  to  assistance  in  case  of  an 
attack.  The  plan  was  completely  successful.  The  Turks  thought 
that  they  could  rely  upon  help  from  Prussia  and  England,  both 
of  which  powers  had  expressed  their  hostility  to  the  Russian  lust 
of  aggrandisement,  and  in  August,  1787,  they  issued  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  In  the  following  February  Joseph  II.  declared 
his  intention  of  coming  to  the  help  of  Russia,  and  Turkey  was 
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exposed  to  the  fiimultaneous  attack  of  its  two  moat  powerful 
neighbours. 

Now  or  never  was  the  time  for  Prussia  to  interfere.  There  was  a 
strong  party  at  Berlin  which  wished  for  immediate  war.  They  urged 
that  Sweden  and  Poland,  where  the  majority  of  the  nobles  were 
eager  to  get  rid  of  Russian  domination,  should  be  indnoed  to  attack 
Russia,  and  that  the  whole  force  of  Prussia  should  be  employed 
against  Austria,  which  could  be  humbled  in  three  campaigns.  The 
reward  for  this  energetic  action  was  to  be  the  conquest  of  the 
rest  of  Silesia  and  parts  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  But  Hettzberg 
clung  to  Frederick's  policy  of  avoiding  hostilities,  and  he  had  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  settling  all  difficulties. '  He  contended  that  Prussia 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Turks  by  compelling  the  emperor  to 
retain  a  large  i«rt  of  his  forces  upon  his  northern  frontier,  and  in 
recognition  of  this  the  Porte  ^'as  to  call  upon  Prussia  to  mediate  a 
peace.  As  mediator,  he  wished  to  arrange  a  complicated  scheme 
of  cessions  and  counter-cessions  of  territory  on  the  model  of  the 
recent  partition  of  Poland.  Turkey  was  to  give  up  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  to  Austria,  and  the  Crimea  and  Bessarabia  to  Russia, 
and  in  return  for  this  was  to  be  protected  from  further  losses  by  a 
European  guarantee  of  the  Danube  as  its  northern  frontier,  and  by 
an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  desist  from  further  interfere 
ence  in  its  internal  affairs.  Austria  was  to  purchase  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  by  restoring  Galicia  to  Poland,  and  in  return  for  this 
Poland  wns  to  hand  over  Danzig  and  Thorn  to  Prussia.  Russia,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  restore  part  of  Finland  to  the  Swedes,  who 
were  to  give  to  Prussia  their  remaining  possessions. in  Pomerania. 
But  it  was  obvious  that  only  a  very  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances could  enable  PrussiA  thus  to  dictate  her  will  to  Europe. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Turks  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  make  such 
sacrifices  of  territory  without  compulsion,  or  to  regard  a  ^lanintee 
of  the  European  powers  as  a  sufficient  compensation.  Moreover  the 
manifest  selfishness  of  the  scheme  was  certain  to  arouse  the  jealousy 
which  the  other  powers  had  never  ceased  to  feel  towards  Prussia 
since  the  first  aggressions  of  Frederick  II.  Hertsbei^,  however, 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  point  at  Berlin.  Prussia  abstained  from 
taking  open  part  in  the  war,  and  waited  for  the  opportunity  to  inter- 
fere as  mediator.  The  Turks  weoe  bitterly  enraged  at  losing  the 
support  which  they  had  confidently  expecteil. 

§  ^0.  The  course  of  the  war  did  not  at  first  seem  likely  to  realise 
Hertzberg's  -anticipations  of  the  Turks  being  forced  to  give  way. 
An  attack  upon  the  Crimea  was  repulsed  by  Suwarow,  who  won  a 
great  military  reputation  in  this  war,  but  Potemkin*s  attempt  to 
take  Oczakow  was  for  a  long  time  foiled  by  the  obstinate  ooniago 
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of  the  garrison.  The  A ustriaDS  were  still  less  successful.  Joseph, 
who  took  the  command  in  person,  had  no  military  genius,  and  his 
chief  adviser,  Lascy,  was  an  adiLinistrator  rather  than  a  general. 
The  forces  were  weakened  by  being  spread  over  an  enormous  line  of 
frontier  from  Galicia  to  the  Adriatic,  and  it  was  not  imtil  late  in 
the  season  that  Joseph  made  an  attack  upon  Belgrad  which  was 
repulsed.  At  the  same  time  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  who  had 
overthrown  the  oligarchy  by  a  successful  revolution  in  1772,  but 
had  since  been  opposed  by  Russian  intrigues,  seized  the  opportunity 
to  invade  Finland,  and  announced  his  intention  of  advancing  to  St, 
Petersburg.  An  attempt  of  Russia  to  form  an  effective  alliance 
with  Poland  was  frustrated  by  Prussian  influence,  and  a  threatened 
diversion  against  Sweden  by  the  forces  of  Denmark  was  prevented 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  triple  alliance  between  IVussia,  England  and 
Holland.  These  powers  set  themselves  in  distinct  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  formed  an  important  counter- 
balancing force  to  the  eastern  combination.  The  Turks  were 
inspired  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and  even  Ht-rtzberg  was 
beginning  to  meditate  a  revival  of  hia  scheme  of  mediation,  when 
fortune  began  to  turn  in  the  last  days  of  the  year.  In  Decem- 
ber Potemkin,  wearied  and  enraged  by  his  f.ulure  to  take  Oczakow, 
ordered  a  last  assault  The  savage  energy  of  the  Russians  carried 
them  over  the  defence-s  and  they  sated  their  wrath  in  a  reckless 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1789  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid, 
died,  but  his  successor,  Selim  III.,  prosecuted  the  war  with  un- 
diminished energy.  The  Russian  successes,  however,  continued, 
and  both  Sawarow  and  Potemkin  gained  decisive  victories.  The 
appointment  of  the  veteran  Laudon  inspired  a  new  spirit  into  the 
Austrian  army ;  in  October  he  forced  Osman  Pacha  to  surrender 
Belgrad,  and  followed  this  up  by  capturing  Semendria  and 
Passarowltz.  Russia  was  freed  from  what  had  at  one  time  seemed 
a  serious  danger  by  the  repulne  of  the  Swedes,  and  in  1790 
Gustavus  III.  had  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Werela,  which  restored 
matters  to  their  condition  before  the  war. 

§  21.  These  occurrences  seemed  to  bring  Hertzberg  nearer  to  his 
desired  end,  but  he  had  still  the  difficult  task  of  making  his  terms 
with  the  Porte.  The  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  the  Prussian 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Diez,  who  was  opposed  by  the 
minister's  policy  and  had  always  urged  that  the  Turks  should  bo 
openly  supported  by  Russia.  Diez  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
into  signing  a  treaty  on  the  31st  of  January,  1790,  which  C9nceded 
more  to  Turkey  than  was  allowed  by  his  instructions.  Nothing 
was  said  of  a  Prussian  mediation,  which  was  to  bo  rewarded  with 
the  cession  of  Danzig  and  Thorn,  but  Prussia  was  committed  to  a 
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defensive  and  offensiye  alliance  with  the  Porte,  which  was  not  to 
terminate  until  Russia  had  been  compelled  to  restorb  its  recent 
acquisitions.  Hertzberg  was  in  a  dilemma;  he  recalled  Diez, 
and  postponed  as  long  as  possible  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
But  at  the  same  time  great  military  preparations  were  made,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  circumstances  were  not  at  all 
unfavourable  for  active  intervention.  In  Poland  the  Diet  had 
definitely  declared  in  favour  of  a  Prussian  alliance,  and  Sweden 
was  still  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Russia.  The  emperor's 
reforming  activity  had  raised  the  most  serious  discontent  among 
his  subjects.  Hungary  was  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  and  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  bad -overthrown  the  government  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  Belgian  republic  ¥*iMiCB  was  unable,  on  account 
of  internal  disturbances,  to  coiike  io  the  assistance  of  Austria, 
whereas  Prussia  could  count  upon  five  close  allies,  England, 
HolUnd,  Sweden,  Poland  and  Turkey.  Hertzberg  had  no  scruples 
about  attpportiiig  a  revolutionary  movement,  and  was  quite  ready  to 
welcome  httip  iwm  any  quarter*  from  the  malcontents  in  Hungary, 
Belgium,  or  er«|i  Fmnoa.  It  was  a  mommitous  question  for  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  1790  whether  Prussia  would  really  employ  all 
the  forces  of  the  western  coalition  to  humiliate  Austria  and  Russia. 
Not  only  might  the  power  of  the  two  eastern  empires  have  been 
crippled,  bat  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Franco  would  have 
proceeded  on  its  course  without  receiving  fresh  fuel  from  foreign 
interfecence.  The  decision  of  the  question  rested  with  Frederick 
William  XL  and  Hertzberg,  and  their  ultimate  choice  was  decided 
mainly  by  two  influences,  the  growing  conviction  that  events  in 
France  were  endangering  the  security  cf  all  Europe,  and  secondly 
the  change  in  Austrian  policy  produced  by  the  death  of  Joseph  IL 
(20  Feb.,  X790). 

Joseph  sadly  acknowledged  to  himself  on  his  death-bed  that  all 
his  grand  schemes  had  failed.  He  had  wished  to  elevate  and  civilise 
his  subjects,  and  he  had  earned  their  hatred  instead  of  gratitude. 
He  had  planned  to  consolidate  the  Austrian  provinces  under  a 
centralised  monarchy,  and  he  left  the  state  on  the  very  verge  of 
complete  dissolution.  He  had  hoped  to  add  territories  to  his  rule, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  seemed  probable  that  his  existing 
dominions  would  be  dismembered  by  an  attack  from  Prussia  and 
Prussia's  allies.  It  was  fortunate  for  Austria  in  tbis  criius  that  the 
crown  fell  to  so  able  a  prince  as  Leopold  IL,  who  succeeded  to  hia 
childless  brother.  Leopold  was  also  a  partisan  of  the  new  move- 
ment, and  had  carried  on  an  enlightened  and  successful  government 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was 
less  obstinately  enslaved  to  theories  and  more  conciliatory  in  his 
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dealings  with  hostile  interests.  His  first  task  was  to  put  an  end 
to  domestic  discontent,  and  this  he  did  by  concessions.  To  Hungaiy 
he  restored  the  diet  and  the  old  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and 
everywhere  he  redressed  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  grioTances  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy.  The  reaction  extended  itself  to  the  court 
arrangements,  which  recovered  some  of  their  oM  magnificence,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  restricted  by  the  restoration  of  the 
censorship.  But  the  great  problem  of  Ihe  new  ruler  lay  in  the 
settlement  of  foreign  complications,  as  while  they  lasted  the 
monarchy  must  be  insecure.  He  determined  at  onco  to  resign  all 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  aggrandisement  which  his  brother  had 
entertained,  to  withdraw  from  the  Turkish  war,  and  so  to  avoid  the 
threatened  attack  from  Prussia.  With  the  cautious  foresight  that 
characterised  all  his  actions  he  addressed  himself,  not  to  Ilertzberg, 
but  to  Frederick  William  himself.  The  minister  was  naturally 
tenacious  of  a  policy  which  was  his  own  creation,  the  king  was 
never  tenacious  of  anything.  In  his  letter  Leopold  urged  that  he 
had  no  desire  of  increasing  his  territories,  and  that  he  would  gladly 
accept  the  frontiers  of  the  treaty  of  Fassarowitz,  and  he  laid  great 
stress  oil  the  glory  whidi  the  king  would  obtain  by  mediating  a 
moderate  and  permanent  peace.  Frederick  William  was  impressed 
by  this  personal  appeal,  but  he  could  not  at  once  overthrow  the 
minister  whom  he  bad  hitherto  supi  orted,  and  his  answer  proposed 
the  interchange  of  territories  which  would  give  Prussia  Danzig  and 
Thorn.  Leopold^s  refusal  was  clear  and  unhesitating.  The  negoti- 
ations were  broken  off,  both  Austria  and  Prussia  assembled  troops 
in  their  respective  frontiers,  and  war  seemed  mure  inevitable  than 
over.  But  events  soon  occurred  which  shook  Frederick  William's 
never  very  stable  resolution.  It  appeared  that  the  allies  of  Prussia 
were  by  no  means  eager  supporters  of  Hertzberg*s  elaborate  schemed 
Enghind  was  just  now  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Spain  about 
colonial  questions  in  California,  and  had  no  interest  in  securing 
Prussian  supremacy  in  the  Baltic.  If  Austria  would  make  peace  on 
condition  that  matters  should  return  to  their  condition  before  the 
war,  that  was  also  the  wish  of  England,  and  by  implication  of 
Holland.  At  the  same  time  the  Poles,  though  they  had  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Prussia  (March,  1790),  were  not  at  all  willing  to 
give  up  Danzig  and  Thorn.  Frederick  William  discovered  that 
even  if  he  overcame  the  \m willingness  of  Austria,  be  would  still  have 
to  face  the  opposition  of  his  allies.  This  was  sufficient  to  decide 
a  king  who  always  sought  to  find  the  easiest  way  of  getting  out 
of  difiiculties,  and  who  was  also  not  insensible  of  the  credit  which 
he  could  claim  if  be  proved  his  unselfishness  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Leopold  adroitly  managed  matters  so  that  the  proposal  came  irom 
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Prussia  and  was  accepted  as  a  conceFsion  on  the  part  of  Austria. 
By  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach  (27  July,  1790)  Austria  engaged  to 
restore  all  her  conquests  to  Turkey  and  to  grant  an  amnesty  and 
their  old  constitution  to  the  Belgians.  Hertzberg,  who  was  com- 
pletely disconcerted  at  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  could  only 
secure  the  Insertion  of  a  clause  by  which,  if  Austria  did  make  any 
small  acquisition  of  Turkish  territory,  it  should  be  with  the  free 
will  of  the  Porte,  and  Prussia  was  to  get  an  equivalent. 

The  treaty  of  Reichenbach,  as  competent  observers  saw  at  the  time, 
marks  the  first  retreat  from  the  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the  first  step  in  the  decline  of  Prussia.    A  state  which  had  risen  to 
greatness  by  straining  all  its  resources  to  the  uttermost,  must  either 
advance  or  fall;  the  slightest  retrograde  step,  which  a  firmly 
established  power  could  take  without  danger,  must  be  fatal.    The 
consequences  of  the  loss  of  prestige  are  clearly  visible  in  the 
subsequent  events.    Sweden,  Poland  and  Turkey,  hitherto  the 
docile  clients  of  Prussia,  passed  over  to  Austria.    Leopold  could 
afford  to  disregard  the  express  provisions  of  the  recent  treaty.    The 
Belgian    revolt  was    put  down    with  severity,  and    the    people 
clamoured  against  the  treacherous  power  that  had  encouraged  only 
to  desert  them.    The  peace  with  the  Turks,  to  settle  which  a 
congress  met  at  Sistowa,  was  postponed  until  August,  1791,  and 
then  the  Porte  had  to  cede  the  district  of  Orsowa  in  direct  violation 
of  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach.     About  the  same  time  Russia,  which 
had  continued  to  gain  victories  without  its  ally,  had  concluded  the 
preliminaries  of  a  peace  at  Galatz  (11  August,  1791).    Further 
negotiations  were  entrusted  to    Potemkin,  but    he   died   before 
anything  had  been  settled  (15  October).    His  death  removed  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  peace,  and  the  final  treaty  was  signed  at  Jassy 
in  January,  1792.    Turkey  gave  up  Oczakow  to  Russia,  and  the 
Dniester  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the  two  states. 

VI.  The  Second  and  Third  Partitions  of  Polakd. 

§  22.  Ever  since  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  the  unfortonaie 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski  and  his  reduced  kingdom  had  remained  in 
complete  vassalage  to  Russia.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Turkish  war 
in  1787  and  the  occupation  of  the  Russian  troops  on  the  Danube 
and  in  the  Crimea  seemed  to  offer  a  favourable  chance  of  throwing 
off  this  humiliating  yoke.  England  and  Prussia  formed  a  league 
for  the  repression  of  Russia,  and  the  Poles  determined  to  appeal  for 
Prussian  assistance.  Their  demand  was  favourably  entertained  by 
Hertzberg,  who  wished  to  realise  a  great  object  of  Frederick  the 
Great  by  acquiring  Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  a  treaty  was  signed 
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in  March,  1790.  The  prospect  of  recoYering  their  independence, 
combined  with  the  spread  of  reforming  ideas  from  France,  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  party  which  desired  to  strengthen  Poland  by 
changing  its  constitution.  Stanislaus  was  induced  to  join  the 
reformers,  and  on  the  drd  of  May,  1790,  a  new  constitution  was 
accepted  by  the  diet.  Its  object  was  to  transform  the  anarchical 
republic  into  an  orderly  and  constitutional  monarchy.  The  right 
of  election  was  abolished  and  the  crown  made  hereditary.  Stanis^ 
laus,  who  was  childless,  was  to  be  sacceeded  by  Frederick  Augustus 
of  Saxony,  and  he  by  his  daughter,  who  was  proclaimed  "  Infanta 
of  Poland,*'  and  whose  descendants,  it  was  hoped,  would  form  a 
new  and  independent  dynasty  of  Polish  kings.  The  executive 
power  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  a  responsible  council 
of  ministers,  the  legislative  functions  were  to  be  shared  between  a 
senate  and  an  elective  diet.  The  liberum  veto  and  the  right  of 
confederation,  the  source  of  so  many  evils,  were  abolished.  The 
Boman  Catholic  religion  was  recognised  as  that  of  the  state,  but 
other  forms  of  belief  were  to  be  tolersEted. 

This  grand  reform,  which  was  carried  through  the  diet  by  nn  art- 
fully planned  surprise  and  which  by  no  means  represented  the  unani- 
mous wishes  of  the  Poles,  was  completely  unexpected  by  the  three 
neighbouring  powers.  Russia  was  profoundly  irritated,  and  Catha- 
rine only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  take  summary 
vengeance.  Prussia,  already  alienated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
the  Poles  clung  to  Danzig  and  Thorn,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  a  strong  monarchical  state  in  its  immediate  neighbour-, 
hood.  On  the  other  hand  Leopold  II.,  though  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  introduction  of  the  constitution,  was  completely 
satisfied  with  it.  A  strong  and  independent  Poland  formed  the 
best  and  most  satisfactory  bulwark  against  the  westward  advance 
of  Russia.  He  determined  therefore  to  do  all  he  could  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and  he  was  favoured  by  the  close 
relation  in  which  he  was  bronght  to  Prussia  by  their  common 
interests  in  regard  to  France.  In  July,  1790,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Prussian  envoy  to  sign  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  in 
which  '*  the  free  constitution  of  Poland  "  was  expressly  guaranteed. 
But  in  the  final  treaty  of  February,  J  791,  a  slight  but  important 
alteration  was  made  by  the  substitution  of  the  words  "a  free 
constitution  of  Poland." 

Meanwhile  Catharine  11.  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  involve 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  a  war  with  France  in  order  to  secure 
herself  from  their  intervention  in  the  east  In  January,  1792,  nhe 
concluded  the  peace  of  Jassy  with  the  Turks,  and  at  once  ordered 
her  troops  to  march  into  Poland.    They  were  aided  by  a  party 
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among  the  Poles  theniBelTee,  who  fonned  the  Gonfeddration  of 
Targowicz,  revived  the  old  name  of  ^  patriots,"  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  "  liberty  "  and  their  old  constitution.  Stanislaus  and 
his  adherents  appealed  ibr  assistance  to  Prussia,  but  there  the  ill- 
feeling  sgainst  the  constitution  had  been  increased  by  a  subsequent 
proposal  to  substitute  for  the  daughter  the  brother  of  the  elector  of 
tkxony,  and  so  to  perpetuate  the  connection  between  Saxony  and 
Poland.  Frederick  William  refused  his  assistance  and  offered  no 
opposition  to  the  Russian  troops,  who  speedily  made  themselyes 
masters  of  the  hapless  and  still  divided  country.  Austria  was  the 
only  state  from  which  resistance  was  to  be  £mu^,  and  here  good 
fortune  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Czarina.  On  the  first  of  March 
Leopold  n.'s  short  but  successful  reign  was  ended  by  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  death,  which  involved  important  consequences  both  to 
Austria  and  to  Europe.  Six  weeks  later  the  war  with  France  was 
actually  commenced,  and  the  Austrian  troops  had  to  defend 
Belgium  from  invnsion.  These  events  removed  all  difficulties  from 
the  way  of  Russia.  Flrussia  was  averse  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
her  eastern  neighbour,  but  was  not  willing  to  move  a  hand  for 
the  constitution  of  1790.  Austria  thoroughly  approved  of  the 
constitution,  Francis  11.  was  as  anxious  as  his  fitther  had  lieen  to 
oppose  the  ambition  of  Catharine,  but  armed  intervention  was 
impossible.  The  Poles,  divided  among  themselves  and  with  no 
hope  of  foreign  assistance,  could  make  no  effective  resistance.  The 
feeble  Stanislaus  was  terrified  into  deserting  his  party  and  joining  the 
Confederat  iun  of  Targowicz.  The  constitution  was  formally  abolished 
at  the  dictation  of  Russia,  the  old  anarchy  was  restored  under  the 
name  of  '*  liberty,"  and  the  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  fled  from 
the  country. 

§  23.  Catharine  11.  had  triumphed,  but  she  felt  that  the  yictory 
could  not  be  permanent  as  long  as  the  two  great  rival  powers  re- 
garded Russian  influence  in  Poland  with  envy  and  mistrust.  Almost 
at  the  moment  that  her  troops  entered  the  kingdom  she  suggested 
a  partition.  Austria  being  still  clamorous  for  Polish  independence 
and  the  constitution  of  1790,  she  turned  to  Prussia,  whose  inte* 
rests  did  not  lie  at  any  rate  in  that  direction.  The  change  of 
policy  which  had  resulted  in  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach  and  the  &11 
of  Hertzberg  had  been  mainly  the  work  of  Frederick  William 
himself,  and  had  never  been  acceptable  to  the  courtiers  at  Berlin, 
who  inherited  the  traditional  jealousy  of  Austria  from  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Qre&t,  While  there  was  no  desire  to  truckle  to 
Catharine,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  better  to  profit 
by  a  Russian  alliance  than  to  court  disaster  by  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  a  natural  and  treacherous  foe.     Between  Berlin  and 
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St.  Petersburg  there  were  nothing  but  details  to  settle,  and  to  gain 
over  Austria  the  Russian  envoy  proposed  to  revive  the  ][Nroject  of 
effecting  an  exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria.  Throughout 
the  second  half  of  1792  incessant  negotiations  were  carried  on  upon 
this  point,  whether  Austria  would  on  ihis  condition  consent  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  Bussia  and  Prussia  in  Poland.  But  the 
difficulties  proved  insuperable.  Frederick  William  was  willing  to 
apt  rove  the  projected  exchange,  but  he  refused  to  employ  force  to 
overcome  any  unwillingness  of  the  rulers  of  Bavaria.  Austria  was 
not  eager  to  allow  a  great  and  immediate  advantage  to  Prussia  in 
return  for  the  doubtful  and  distant  prospect  of  an  advantage  to 
herself,  which  after  all  was  nothing  more  than  au  improvement  of 
frontier.  It  was  demanded  that  to  Bavaria  should  be  added  the 
old  HoheusoUem  principalities  of  Baireuth  and  Anspach,  which  had 
recently  fallen  in  to  Frederick  William.  This  was  refused  by  the 
king,  and  the  conquest  of  Belgium  by  Dumouriez  at  the  end  of  the 
year  made  the  whole  proposal  more  doubtful  and  visionary  than 
ever.  Ultimately  Russia  and  Prussia  determined  to  settle  the 
matter  by  themselves,  and  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1793,  the  second 
treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  and  was  carefully  kept  a  secret 
from  Austria.  After  arranging  the  extent  of  tenitory  which  was 
to  go  to  each  power,  the  treaty  provided  that  Russia  and  Prussia 
should  employ  their  ''good  services **  to  effect  the  exchange  of 
Belgium  for  Bavaria,  that  Frederick  William  should  continue  his 
present  exertions  against  France,  and  that  he  should  not  lay  down 
arms  until  the  object  of  the  war,  the  suppressiun  of  disoi'der,  should 
be  attained. 

Before  this,  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  king  cf  Prussia  bad 
issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  annoxmced  his  intention  of  interfering 
to  put  down  the  anarchy  in  Poland,  which  he  attributed  to  Jacobin 
influences.  Eight  days  later  his  troops  crossed  the  frontier,  and  in 
a  short  time  occupied  the  stipulated  territories.  This  energetic 
example  was  followed  by  Bussia  with  the  same  success.  The  share 
of  Prussia,  consisting  of  the  coveted  towns  of  Danzig  and  Thorn, 
with  the  provinces  of  Great  Poland,  Posen,  Geresen  and  Ealisch, 
contained  more  than  a  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
about  a  million  and  a  hal£  The  Russian  acquisitions  in  Eastern 
Poland  were  four  times  as  great  in  extent,  and  comprised  twice  as 
soany  inhabitant&  It  was  not  till  the  23rd  of  March  that  the  news 
reached  Vienna,  where  it  excited  the  most  profound  indignation. 
The  existing  ministers  were  dismissed,  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  was  entrusted  to  Thugut,  who  directed  them  for  the  next 
seven  years  with  little  credit  to  himself  and  with  less  profit  to  his 
country.    He  definitely  refused  to  accept  the  treaty  of  partition, 
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pointed  out  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  terms  that  were  offered,  and 
demanded  that  Austria  should  receive  immediate  compensation  in 
Poland.  But  the  two  powers  continued  their  task  without  any 
regard  to  either  demands  or  threats.  A  diet  was  summoned  at 
Grodno  to  legalise  by  its  consent  the  act  of  robbery  that  had  been 
already  executed.  In  spite  of /the  care  with  which  the  diet  was 
packed,  and  the  presence  of  armed  force  to  intimidate  its  members, 
they  showed  some  lingering  signs  of  patriotism.  It  was  against 
Prussia,  as  a  recent  ally,  that  the  greatest  indignation  was  felt.  On 
the  23rd  of  July  the  Bussian  demands  were  granted,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  Czarina  to  throw  over  the  Prussian  cause. 
For  a  time  there  was  a  serious  alarm  at  Berlin  lest  all  the  fruits  of 
their  exertions  might  be  lost,  but  at  last  the  difficulties  were  over- 
come, and  on  the  22nd  of  September,  in  the  famous ''  dumb  sitting,** 
the  partition  was  finally .  accepted.  Austria  was  indignant  but 
powerless.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  events  took  place  at 
the  crisis  of  ihe  revolutionary  war,  it  may  be  easily  understood  how 
this  undisguised  quarrel  about  Poland  tended  to  weaken  and 
dissolve  the  coalition  against  France.  'J'he  remarning  part  of 
Poland  became  practically  a  vassal  state  of  Bussia.  The  un- 
fortunate Stanislaus  was  compelle<l  to  accept  a  humiliating  treaty, 
known  as  the  *' eternal  alliance  "  (14  Oct.),  by  which  the  Poles  were 
bound  to  make  no  change  in  their  constitution,  and  to  enter  into  no 
agreement  with  foreign  powers,  without  express  permission  from  the 
Czarina. 

§  24.  The  Polish  malcontents  were  cowed  rather  than  conquered. 
In  March,  1794,  an  attempt  of  General  Igelstrom,  the  Bussiao  re- 
presentative at  Warsaw,  to  diminish  the  small  remaining  native 
army,  provoked  a  rising  in  Krakau  which  speedily  assumed 
formidable  dimensions.  Kosciusko,  who  had  served  under  Wash- 
ington in  the  war  of  American  independence,  and  who  had  been  a 
leading  promoter  of  the  reform  of  1790,  arrived  from  his  refuge  in 
Saxony  and  was  appointed  generalissimo.  On  the  4th  of  March  he 
gained  a  slight  success  over  the  Bussian  forces,  and  on  the  18th  a 
desperate  rising  of  the  people  expelled  Igelstrom  and  his  troops 
from  Warsaw.  Sttmislaus,  the  puppet  of  fortune,  now  offered  to 
acknowledge  the  constitution  once  more,  but  he  was  no  longer 
trusted,  and  though  allowed  to  retain  the  royal  title,  he  was 
practically  superseded  by  Kosciusko.  Bapidly  as  the  insurrection 
had  gained  ground,  it  was  evident  to  any  dispassionate  observer 
that  it  could  not  be  permanently  successful,  and  it  must  lead 
sooner  or  later  to  the  absorption  of  Poland  by  its  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  neighbours.  The  ministers  at  Berlin  clearly  per- 
ceived this,  and  determined  by  active  measures  to  secure  their  share 
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of  the  booty.  At  the  beginning  of  June,  Pruanan  troops  crossed 
the  frontier,  on  the  6th  they  defeated  Kosciusko  at  Rawka,  on  the 
15th  Krakau  was  taken.  A  rapid  march  must  haye  resulted  in 
the  fall  of  Warsaw  and  the  collapse  of  the  insurrection.  But 
valuable  time  was  wasted  before  the  siege  was  commenced,  CTen 
then  it  was  only  languidly  pressed ;  and  befi^re  long  a  rising  in  the 
recently  annexed  provinces  compelled  the  Prussians  to  retire.  But 
by  this  time  the  Russians  under  Suwarow  had  entered  Poland. 
On  the  4th  of  October,  Kosciusko,  who  had  previously  suffered 
several  minor  reverses,  was  completely  defeated  at  Maciejowioe  and 
taken  prisoner.  With  him  fell  the  last  ho|)e  of  Polish  independence. 
On  the  4th  of  November  the  Russians  stormed  Praga,  and  put  the 
whole  population,  men,  women  and  cl^dren,  to  death.  Four  days 
later  Warsaw  surrendered,  and  the  whole  kingdom  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conquerors. 

Prussia  having  &ikd  in  arms,  now  resorted  to  diplomacy,  and 
Tauenzien  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange  a  partition  treaty 
with  Russia  on  the  model  of  that  of  1793.  But  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  Catharine  was  determined,  upon  this  occasion,  to 
favour  Austria,  'llie  motives  of  her  policy  are  fairly  obvious.  It 
was  the  interest  of  Russia  to  balance  the  two  great  German  powers 
agaimtt  each  other,  and  therefore  to  grant  them  alternate  acquisitions 
in  Poland.  Prussia  had  recently  thwarted  Catharine's  wishes  by 
opening  negotiations  with  the  French  which  led  up  to  the  treaty  of 
Basel.  Moreover  Tbugut,  the  Austrian  minister,  was  willing  to 
conciliate  Russia  by  renewing  that  aggressive  alliance  against 
Turkey  which  had  been  so  fatal  a  defect  in  the  policy  of  Joseph  II. 
Tauenzien  discovered  that  everything  was  being  arranged  without 
his  participation,  and  left  St.  Petersburg  after  making  a  futile 
protest.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  1795,  the  final  partition  was 
arranged  between  Austria  and  Russia.  Russia  was  to  have  the  lion's 
share,  about  2000  square  mUes,  while  Austria  received  about  1000 
square  miles,  with  the  town  of  Krakau.  The  remainder,  amounting 
to  over  700  square  miles,  and  including  Warsaw,  was  assigned  to 
Prussia. 

On  the  same  day  the  two  contracting  powers  signed  a  secret 
declaration  which  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Austria  was 
to  accept  the  treaty  of  January,  1793,  and  the  terms  there  inserted 
about  the  exchange  of  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria ;  she  was  to 
guarantee  the  Russian  possessions  in  Poland ;  a  similar  guarantee 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  Prussian  possessions  when  Prussia  had 
acceded  to  the  present  treaty  of  partition.  In  case  of  a  war  with 
Turkey,  Austria  was  to  assist  with  all  her  forces  in  compelling  the 
Porte  to  cede  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia,  and  these 
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provinces  were  to  be  fonned  into  an  appanage  for  a  member  of  tbe 
imperial  fitmily  of  Russia.  For  tbis  Austria  was  to  be  compensated 
by  acquisitions  to  be  made,  if  possible,  in  France ;  but  if  tbat  failed, 
then  at  the  expense  of  Venice.  I'his  declaration  was  never  carried 
out,  and  its  existence  was  never  suspected  for  half  a  century,  but 
it  throws  a  lurid  light  upon  the  selfish  and  treacherous  diplomacy 
of  those  days,  and  upon  the  reckless  policy  of  aggrandisement 
pursued  by  Thugut. 

In  March,  1795,  the  duke  of  Courland,  Peter  Biren,  was  compelled 
to  abdicate,  and  his  duchy  was  made  into  a  Rusuan  province.  On 
the  24th  of  October  the  partition  of  Pokmd  was  finally  settled  by 
the  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the  treaty  of  the  3rd  of  January.  This 
adhesion  was  given  with  cieAt  reluctance,  and  aftw  much  futile 
grumbling.  The  greatest  objection  was  felt  to  giving  up  Krakau, 
which  was  in  Prussian  hands,  to  Austria.  But  Russia  silenced  every 
objection  by  refusing  to  give  up  Warsaw  as  long  as  Prussia  retained 
Erakau.  Thus  perii^bed  a  kingdom  which  had  once  played  a  great 
part  in  Europe,  but  which  owed  its  downfall  quite  as  much  to  its 
anarchical  constitution  and  to  its  want  of  all  the  essentials  of  a 
sound  state,  as  to  the  unprincipled  greed  of  its  neighbours. 
Stamslaus  Poniatowski,  who  had  been  nominal  king  since  1764, 
was  compelled  without  difficulty  to  abdicate.  On  the  death  of 
Catharine  II.  (17  Nov.  1796),  his  mistress  in  both  senses  of  the 
word,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  died 
in  1798.  Kosciusko,  the  real  hero  of  the  last  period  of  Polish 
independence,  was  released  from  prison  by  Paul  I.,  and,  after  several 
changes  of  residence,  died  in  Switzerland  in  1817. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XVI. 

1 1.  The  duties  of  feudaUsm  had  perished,  while  the  rights  and  pririleges 
remained ;  class  jealousies ;  oondition  of  the  peasants.  {  2.  Character 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  If aurepas ;  admission  of  reformers  to  the  ministry ; 
restoration  of  the  Parliaments.  {  3.  Principles  of  Turgot;  his 
reforms;  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes;  Turgot's  fall.  §  4. 
Financial  policy  of  Keeker.  §  5.  American  revolt ;  France  joios  the 
colonies ;  alliance  of  France  and  Spain ;  the  armed  neotrality ;  isolation 
and  danger  of  England.  §  6.  Meeker's  reforms  excite  hostility ;  his 
resignation;  reaction  against  administrative  reform.  §  7.  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States;  siege  of  Gibraltar;  treaty  of  Versailles. 
{  8.  Financial  straits  of  the  French  government;  administration  of 
Calonne;  hostility  to  Marie  Antoinette.  $  9.  Financial  disclosures; 
CaIonne*s  plan;  the  Assembly  of  Notables;  fall  of  Calonne;  Lomenie 
de  Brienne ;  quarrel  with  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  summons  of  the 
States-General  and  recall  of  Necker. 

{ 1.  Ik  France  the  external  fabric  of  feudalism  had  been  more  com^ 
pletely  destroyed  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  The  old 
system,  under  which  the  nobles  governed  their  own  estates  with 
more  or  less  responsibility  to  the  crown,  had  given  way  to  a  new  cen- 
tralised administration  which  had  been  gradually  perfected  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  XL  to  that  of  Louis  XIY.  Under  the  king  the 
supreme  control  of  domestic  afhirs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
troller-general of  finances,  who  was  assisted  by  a  central  council 
and  by  the  provincial  intendants.  The  States-General  had  been 
powerless  since  the  14th  century,  and  had  never  been  summoned 
since  1614,  so  that  their  composition  and  procedure  were  known 
only  to  antiquarians.  In  ^ve  of  the  outlying  provinces,  the 
so-called  pays  d^dtai^  there  still  lingered  some  traces  of  the  local 
estates,  but  they  had  no  real  vitality  or  importance  except  in 
Languedoc  and  to  some  extent  in  Brittany.  In  the  other  provinces, 
the  fwys  ^iUction^  the  intendants  were  absolute  rulers.  All  sorts 
of  ofiBcials  existed,  many  of  whom  had  paid  large  sums  for  their 
posts,  but  their  functions  had  become  nominal.  The  parliaments 
or  courts  of  justice,  had  retained  their  indepeiulence  longer  than 
any  other  institutions,  and  at  one  time  had  threatened  to  impose 
22 
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fonnidable  checks  npon  the  royal  power.  Bat  this  was  due,  not  to 
any  sympathy  with  popular  liberty,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  lawyers 
had  formed  themselves  Into  a  hereditary  and  privileged  class,  and 
when  the  old  parliaments  were  suppressed  by  Maupeou  the  action 
was  applauded  by  Voltaire  and  his  followers.  The  last  vestige  of 
the  medisBval  system  had  thus  been  swept  away  from  the  path  of 
the  royal  despotism.  The  nobles  were  still  the  most  conspicuous 
persons  in  their  districts,  but  they  had  ceased  to  govern.  The 
peasants,  who  had  once  been  their  serfs,  had  risen  to  be  metayer 
tenants,  or  in  many  parts  small  proprietors.  The  only  career  left 
open  to  a  noble  was  in  the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  Paris  or  with  the  army  he  might  still  acquire  fame,  on 
his  own  estates  he  was  powerless.  His  rank  prevented  him  from 
becoming  one  of  the  intendants,  and  they  exercised  the  power  that 
had  once  belonged  to  his  ancestors. 

Yet  it  is  usually  said  that  the  French  Revolution  destroyed 
feudalism,  which  had  provoked  it.  This  is  untrue  if  we  regard 
feudalism  in  its  old  and  true  sense  as  a  system  of  government 
and  society,  The  essential  merit  of  feudalism  was  the  emphasis 
that  it  laid  upon  the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property. 
But  as  it  decayed,  as  the  duties  were  usurped  by  the  monarchy, 
the  rights  were  left  behind  to  console  the  nobles  for  their  impo- 
tence. Thus  they  were  exempted  from  payment  of  the  iaiUe 
and  other  oppressive  t«xes,  and  in  its  origin  the  exemption  had 
ample  justification.  The  taille  was  imposed  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  military  force ;  but  the  nobles  were  bound  to 
serve  at  their  own  expense,  and  therefore  were  excused.  Hinoe 
then  the  obligation  of  military  service  had  lapsed,  but  the  right  of 
exemption  hod  been  jealously  retained.  So  they  had  lost  the 
absolute  mastery  over  their  serfs,  but  had  kept  the  rights  which  had 
been  the  symbol  and  outcome  of  that  mastery.  Many  of  them  had 
powers  of  jurisdiction,  all  had  supreme  rights  of  hunting  and 
forestry.  They  could  exact  forced  labour  from  the  peasants,  and 
could  compel  them  to  pay  tolls  and  other  dues,  and  to  grind  their 
com  at  the  lord's  mill.  These  exactions  would  have  been  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  as  long  as  the  lords  were  real  rulers  and  gave 
protection  and  judicial  administration  in  return  for  them.  But  in 
the  18th  century  the  vast  majority  of  the  nobles  were  abaenteety 
whq  left  the  collection  of  their  dues  in  the  hands  of  extortionate 
bailiffs  and  squandered  the  proceeds  in  the  capitaL  It  was  the 
absence  of  duties  that  made  the  continuance  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  absiurd,  and  it  was  this,  even  more  than  their  oppresnve 
character,  that  roused  the  bitter  wrath  of  the  peasants.  It  waa 
not  against  the  feudal  system,  but  against  the  effete  survival  of 
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parts  of  the  system,  that  the  Bevolution  directed  its  destmctlve 
energy. 

The  clergy  were  also  unpopular,  not  so  much  en  account  of  the 
spread  of  irreligion  in  France,  but  because  they  had  come  to  occupy 
the  same  anomalous  position  as  the  secular  lords.  The  great 
churchmen  were  owners  of  immense  wealth,  which  was  wrung  from 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  for  which  no  adequate  senrices  were  rendered. 
The  lesser  clergy,  who  worked  in  poverty  and  were  excluded  from 
all  hope  of  promotion,  shared  in  the  misery  and  Sjrmpathised  with 
the  as[iirations  of  the  people.  Among  the  third  estate  there  was  a 
similar  division  of  interests.  In  the  cities  municipal  independence 
had  perished  s  nee  the  days  of  Richelieu,  and  'he  intendant  was  as 
active  and  powerful  within  the  walls  as  outside.  But  the  old 
offices  were  still  objects  of  ambition  to  the  citizens ;  like  all  other 
posts,  they  had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the  government,  and  had 
become  the  exclusive  property  of  a  bourgeois  aristocracy, '  as 
haughty  as  it  was  powerless.  The  lesser  citizens  groaned  under  the 
tyranny  of  guilds  and  other  associations,  originally  formed  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  but  which  were  now  employed  to  maintain  the 
selfish  privileges  of  the  wealthy  class.  No  conception  of  common 
interests  united  the  citizens  with  the  peasants,  who  had  far  more 
real  grievances  to  complain  of.  So  heavy  was  the  burden  of  faxes 
imposed  upon  them  that  all  motives  for  economy  or  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  were  destroyed.  The  tatlle  had  been 
gradually  increased  by  the  mere  will  of  the  government,  and  its 
collection  was  purely  arbitrary.  Most  of  the  indirect  taxes  were 
levied  on  necessaries,  such  as  salt,  and  therefore  fell  with  special 
weight  on  the  poorer  population.  In  addition  to  the  odious  exac- 
tions of  their  lords,  the  crown  had  now  come  forward  with  similar 
demands.  No  grievance  is  more  prominent  at  this  period  than  the 
oorvSes,  the  compulsory  labour  enforced  by  the  central  government 
for  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads.  And  besides  having  to  bear 
most  of  the  expenses  of  the  regular  forces,  the  peasants  were  also 
compelled  to  undergo  an  irksome  term  of  service  in  the  militia. 
Their  case  was  unquestionably  the  hardest,  but  the  revolt  was 
commenced  by  the  classes  above  them.  The  want  of  union 
between  classes  in  France  had  long  been  the  great  safeguard  of  the 
monarchy ;  it  ruined  the  Revolution.  After  one  moment  ot 
combination  against  the  crown,  men  turned  against  each  other  to 
vent  a  spite  that  had  been  ripening  for  generations. 

The  monarchy  had  undertaken  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task 
of  discharging  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  succeeded.  For  a  moment,  under  Louis  XIY.  and 
Crolbert,  there  had  seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  the  welfare  of  the 
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country  being  firmly  established.  But  the  dream  had  soon  dis- 
appeared. Louis  XIY.  himself  had  brought  the  nation  to  the  verge 
of  ruin,  the  Regent  and  Louis  XV.  had  done  nothing  to  save  it. 
The  finances  are  the  crucial  test  of  an  administration.  We  have 
already  seen  how  Law's  measures  had  resulted  in  bankruptcy,  and 
his  numerous  successors  had  found  it  impossible  to  revive  the 
national  credit.  The  great  problem  was  to  make  the  revenue  cover 
the  expenditure,  and  this  it  never  did ;  the  continual  deficit  had 
burdened  the  country  with  an  ever-increasing  debt.  It  was  now 
to  be  seen  whether  the  new  kinsc  could  cope  with  difficulties 
which  his  predecessors  had  never  fiiirly  endeavoured  to  face. 

§  2.  Louis  XVI.  was  bom  in  1754,  and  was  therefore  twenty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  bis  accession.  Both  in  his  merits  and  in  his 
defects  he  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other  members  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  retirement,  and 
his  manners  were  always  coarse  aod  unprepossessing.  He  had  no 
pronounced  tastes  except  for  the  manual  labour  of  an  artisan  and 
for  hunting.  But  he  was  free  from  the  gross  vices  that  had 
disgraced  his  predecessors,  and  he  was  conscientiously  eager  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  Unfortunately  he  had  none 
of  the  requisite  qualities  for  the  discharge  of  this  necessary  task. 
Unable  to  form  an  opinion  for  himself,  he  lacked  the  strength 
of  mind  to  carry  out  with  resiolution  a  course  of  action  which 
he  adopted  on  the  advice  of  others.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  those  around  him,  of  bis 
aunts,  his  brothers,  and  finally  of  his  wife,  Marie  Antoinette, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1770,  but  who  only  gradually  obtained 
that  supremacy  over  his  intellect  and  affections  which  was  ulti- 
mately to  prove  fJEital  to  both  of  theuL  The  first  great  question 
that  the  king  had  to  decide  was  the  selection  of  a  minister.  Public 
expectation  pointed  to  Ghoiseul,  who  bad  been  mainly  iostrumental 
in  efiecting  the  king's  marriage  and  in  cementing  the  Austrian 
alliance.  But  at  this  time  Marie  Antoinette  was  comparatively 
powerless,  and  Louis  was  prejudiced  against  Ghoiseul  as  the 
opponent  of  his  father.  He  decided  to  summon  M.  de  Machault, 
but  at  the  last  moment  his  aunt,  Madame  Adelaide,  interfered,  and 
the  letter  which  had  been  written  to  Machault  was  sent  to  M.  de 
Maurepas.  Maurepas  had  held  office  under  Louis  XV.,  but  be  had 
for  many  years  been  removed  from  public  life,  and  his  character  and 
administrative  powers  had  deteriorated  during  the  interval.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  cope  resolutely  with  the  difficulties  of  France,  he 
thought  only  of  finding  expedients  to  evade  them  and  of  securing 
his  own  tenure  of  office.  He  encouraged  the  king  in  his  unwilling- 
ness to  form  a  resolution  for  himself,  and  in  his  inclination  to  trust 
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to  half-measares.  No  Bingle  man  is  more  responsible  fur  the  great 
convulsion  that  closed  the  reign.  But  Maurepas's  first  acts  seemed 
hardly  to  deserve  this  condemnation.  Careless  about  reforms 
himself,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  see  them  attempted  by  others, 
provided  that  his  own  authority  was  not  shaken.  The  members  of 
the  Mumvirate,  Maupeou,  Terrai,  and  d'Aiguillon,  were  dismissed 
amidst  demonstrations  of  popular  scorn  and  hatred.  The  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  was  entrtisted  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  a  distinguished 
diplomatist,  who  played  little  part  in  domestic  afGurs.  The  control 
of  the  finances  wm  given  to  Turgot,  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  of 
J'rench  administrators,  and  the  manf^ment  of  the  household  to 
Malesherbes,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  blameless  of  the  partisans 
of  progress. 

The  most  pressing  question  for  the  new  government  to  settle  was 
that  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  parliaments.  As  Maupeou 
had  fallen,  it  was  generally  expected  that  the  institutions  which  he 
had  created  would  share  his  fiite.  The  people,  who  had  foigottjsn 
everything  but  the  fact  that  the  parliaments  had  opposed  the  crown, 
clamoured  for  their  revival  Turgot  was  resolutely  opposed  to  the 
step.  He  disliked  the  claim  of  judicial  bodies  to  interfere  with 
legislative  business,  and  he  knew  well  that  the  parliaments  were 
eager  only  to  secure  their  own  interests,  and  that  when  those  were 
safe  they  would  oppose  all  further  reforms.  On  this  subject,  Voltaire, 
Turgot,  the  economists,  and  all  the  leaders  of  advanced  thought, 
foimd  themselves  allied  with  the  clergy  and  the  supporters  of 
despotism.  The  king  himself  hesitated  to  undo  the  work  of  his 
grandfather.  Maurepas,  on  whose  decision  the  question  ultimately 
rested,  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  desire  of  applause. 
The  parliaments  were  restored  on  condition  of  their  future  good 
behaviour,  a  condition  which  they  never  attempted  to  okserve. 
The  measure  was  extremely  popular,  but  it  was  really  reactionary 
rather  than  progressive,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
reforms  which  Turgot  was  prepared  to  introduce. 

f  3.  Turgot,  who  had  previously  been  Intendant  of  Limousin,  came 
into  office  with  a  ready-made  scheme  for  the  regei^ration  of  France. 
The  essence  of  his  scheme  was  the  restoration  of  the  local  self- 
government  which  the  monairhy  had  first  degraded  and  then 
destroyed.  Each  village  was  to  be  administered  by  an  elective 
municipality,  and  the  municipal  government  in  the  towns  was  to 
recover  its  old  efficacy.  These  local  bodies  were  to  send  deputies  to 
a  larger  municipality  of  the  district  or  arrondissemeni,  and  these 
again  to  the  municipality  of  the  province.  Above  all  was  to  be  a 
grand  municipality  of  the  nation,  in  which  the  ministers  were  to 
have  seatSy  and  which  was  to .  exercise  the  ultimate  voice  in 
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admiBiBtrati ve  matters.  Thus  would  be  formed  a  grand  network  of 
representative  institutions,  each  aiding  and  strentgihening  the  other. 
It  did  not  enter  into  Turgot*s  designs  to  entrust  legislative  power  to 
the  grand  municipality  so  as  to  make  it  a  new  States-(>eneiaL  He 
was  no  enthusiast  for  mixed  governments,  but  preferred  the 
simplicity  of  absolute  power.  If  he  had  had  to  create  a  state,  he 
might  probably  have  preferred  a  republic.  But  he  was  the  minister 
of  a  king,  and  he  was  not  anxious  to  diminish  the  despotic  power  of 
the  monarchy  on  which  he  relied  to  put  down  opposition  to  his 
reforms.  His  first  experience  in  office,  however,  convinced  him 
that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  sweeping  change  as  he  medi-^ 
tated,  and  he  put  hia  scheme  on  one  side  till  he  could  effect  more 
immediately  pressing  reforms.  The  net  revenue  amounted  to  213 
millions,  the  expenditure  to  235  millions,  so  that  the  deficit  was  21 
millions  a  year.  Turgot  was  determined  to  raise  no  more  bans 
except  when  he  could  borrow  money  cheaply  to  pay  off  debts  con- 
tracted at  exorbitant  interest.  Neither  would  he  impose  fresh 
taxes.  To  meet  the  deficit  he  resorted  to  the  strictest  economy,  and 
with  such  success  that  after  a  ministry  of  a  year  and  a  half  he  left 
the  government  in  possession  of  a  surplus  of  eleven  millions.  This 
economy  was  extremely  displeasing  to  the  courtters,  who  were 
accustomed  to  maice  their  living  out  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
government,  and  their  discontent  was  heightened  by  subsequent 
measures. 

Turgot  was  a  disciple  of  Quesnai,  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
economists  known  as  the  physiocrate%.  Their  fundamental  theory 
was  that  the  land  was  the  sole  source  of  wealth,  and  that  taxes 
should  bo  levied  directly  on  the  produce  of  the  Und.  From  the 
gross  produce  were  to  be  deducted  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and 
improvement^  the  subsistence  and  due  remuneration  of  the  labourer. 
This  would  leave  a  net  revenue  of  which  the  state  was  jomt 
proprietor  with  the  individual  landlord.  The  share  which  the  state 
should  demand  was  to  be  fixed  by  reason  and  evidence.  Manufac^ 
tures  and  commerce  are  not  productive  of  wealth,  but  agents  of  dis- 
tribution ;  they  should  therefore  be  freed  from  all  the  duties  and 
restrictions  that  had  been  imposed  upon  them  fur  generations. 
Turgot's  first  measure  was  to  issue  an  edict  establishing  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  in  corn  within  the  kingdom;  liberty  of  exportatioQ 
was  postponed.  Mutilated  as  it  was,  the  edict  roused  a  storm  of 
opposition  which  found  an  able  leader  in  Necker,  whose  economical 
principles  were  opposed  to  those  of  Quesnai  and  Turgot.  All  the 
privileged  classes  joined  in  the  outcry,  the  nobles,  who  foresaw  the 
probable  abolition  of  their  exemptions,  and  the  clergy,  who  were 
dismayed  at  the  sight  of  a  philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Voltaire  in  the 
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miDistry.  A  bad  harvest  and  scamty  of  bread  gave  additional 
wei^t  to  their  representations.  Riots  took  place  in  Paris,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  first  reoonrse  to  revolutionary  violence 
tnuB  instigated  by  some  of  the  nobles.  Louis  XVI.,  always  weak, 
was  inclined  to  yield,  and  it  was  with  great  difficidty  that  Turgot 
induced  him  to  stand  firm  and  to  put  down  disorder.  For  the 
moment  the  minister  seemed  more  powerfiil  than  ever,  and  the 
king  declared  that  no  ooe  loved  the  people  except  himself  and 
Turgpt 

The  opposition  steadily  increased  in  strength.  The  clergy  were 
seriously  frightened  by  the  obvious  ioclination  of  the  ministers  to 
a  tolerant  policy,  and  by  the  report  that  Malesherbes  wiohed  to 
restore  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A  league  was  formed  among  the 
privileged  classes,  nobles,  clergy  and  lawyers,  to  protect  their  vested 
interests.  It  was  joined  by  the  queen  aud  most  of  the  royal 
princes,  and  it  had  even  the  indirect  support  of  Maurepas,  who 
began  to  tremble  lest  the  man  he  had  raised  to  office  should 
suppfaint  him  io  his  master's  favour.  Meanwhile  Tuigot  was  con*- 
tinning  bis  work  without  any  heed  to  the  approaching  storm.  In 
January,  1776,  ho  proposed  to  the  king  in  council  a  series  of 
measures  whidi  sufficiently  illustrate  the  scope  and  objects  of  his 
policy.  The  cortf^e  for  the  making  of  roads  was  to  be  abolished  and 
the  expenses  defrayed  by  a  tax  upon  land :  all  the  old  taxes  upon 
corn  which  hindered  free  trade  within  the  kingdom  were  to  be 
abandoned:  the  guilds  and, other  protective  associations  were  to  be 
done  away  with,  so  that  every  man  might  exercise  his  natural  right 
to  undertake  what  labour  he  chose :  the  gahdie,  or  tax  upon  salt, 
was  to  be  altered  so  as  to  remedy  the  glaring  iDequality  of  its 
inddenoe:  the  expense  of  the  kind's  civil  household  was  to  be 
diminished,  and  the  marriages  of  Protestants  were  to  be  legalised. 
Maurepas  put  up  one  of  his  creatures,  Miromesnil,  to  oppose  these 
measures,  but  Turgot  carried  the  king  with  him,  and  the  edicts  were 
signed  and  seot  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  registraticm.  The 
Parliament  justified  all  the  feani  which  Turgot  had  expressed  at 
the  time  of  its  restoration,  and  made  itself  the  champion  of  the 
threatened  privileges.  To  put  down  this  resolute  opposition  the 
king  had  to  hold  a  lit  de  justice,  which,  as  Voltaire  put  it,  was  for 
ODce  a  lit  de  hienfaisance.  But  here  Louis  XVI.'s  firmness  suddenly 
came  to  an  end.  The  members  of  his  fiiroily  urged  upon  liim  that  he 
was  going  too  far,  and  that  he  was  degrading  the  monarchy  by 
unworthy  concessions  to  the  roturier  class.  Maurepas  was  con- 
viDced  that  either  he  or  the  reformers  must  fall.  By  adroitly 
picking  a  quarrel  with  Malesherbes  he  forced  him  into  a  hasty 
resignation.    Turgot  being  more  obstinate  and  less  sensitive,  other 
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means  had  to  be  found.  A  paper  was  forged  in  imitation  of  his 
handwriting  which  contained  reflections  upon  the  king  and  queen, 
and  this  was  brought  to  Louis.  Forgetting  all  the  services  that  had 
been  rendered,  the  king  was  induced  in  a  fit  of  pique  to  dismiss  the 
only  man  who  might  have  saveci  his  crown  and  his  life.  Toigot 
went  into  retirement  and  died  in  1781. 

§  4.  Maurepas  was  determined  not  to  run  the  risk  of  being  over^ 
shadowed  by  another  man  of  genius,  and  be  appointed  as  Turgot's 
I  successor  M.  de  Clugny,  an  obecure  Intendant  of  Bordeaux.  The 
ciiange  was  followed  by  an  immediate  collapse  of  credit.  The 
Dutch  promptly  refused  to  supply  a  loan  which  had  been  arranged 
at  four  per  cent.  To  raise  money  the  government  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  tbe  disgraceful  expedient  of  a  royal  lottery.  Meet  of 
the  recently  abolished  abuses,  including  the  oorvies  and  the  trade 
guilds,  were  restored.  But  the  outcry  against  these  measures  was 
so  general,  that  Maurepas,  always  trembling  for  bis  position,  was 
planning  to  dismiss  Clugny,  when  the  latter  saved  him  the  trouble 
f  by  his  death  (Oct.  1776).  Another  nonentity,  Taboureau  des 
}  Ri^ux,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  controller-general,  but  the  real 
'  management  of  the  finances  was  entrusted  to  Necker,  a  banker  from 
Geneva,  who  had  made  a  large  fortune  in  business  and  who  had 
gained  a  reputation  as  an  economist  by  his  opposition  to  Tuigot 
about  the  com  trade.  Necker  wan  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant, 
and  Maurepas,  afraid  to  appoint  bim  to  high  office,  gave  him  tbe 
novel  title  of  *'  director  of  the  royal  treasure."  Even  in  the  next 
year,  when  tbe  controller-general  resigned  his  shadowy  functions, 
Necker  retained  a  subordinate  title  and  was  excluded  from  the 
council.  But  it  may  serve,  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
financial  administration  that  the  ministry  became,  in  the  eyes 
both  of  contemporaries  and  historians,  the  ministry  of  Necker. 

Necker  was  not  a  great  statesman,  but  he  was  for  his  time  a 
considerable  financier.  In  of  iposition  to  the  physiocrats  he  returned 
to  the  economic  principles  of  Colbert.  At  the  same  lime  he  shared 
that  belief  in  the  powerof  credit  which  had  been  carried  to  fiwatical 
extremes  by  Law,  and  he  considered  that  commerce  and  manufiio 
tures  might  be  encouraged  by  an  artificial  increase  of  the  currency. 
But  his  business  habits  saved  him  from  carrying  these  ideas  too 
fiir,  while  they  enabled  him  to  introduce  unaccustomed  order  and 
method  into  the  administration.  He  was  extremely  desirous  to 
make  the  revenue  cover  the  expenditure,  and  he  was  as  willing  as 
Turgot  to  diminish  the  latter  by  rigid  economy.  Ho  looked  to  the 
taxes  for  supplies  in  ordinary  times,  while  for  exceptional  demands 
be  sought  to  raise  loans  at  a  moderate  interest.  In  this  his  own 
reputation  as  a  banker  served  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  obtained 
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money  miich  more  easily  and  cheaply  than  his  predecessors  had 
hecn  able  to  do.  In  one  way  his  administration  had  important 
results  for  France.  Like  Rousseau,  he  was  a  native  of  Geneya,  and 
he  imported  into  monarchical  France  the  ideas  and  traditions  of  a  free 
repuhlic.  Tbese  traditions  and  the  exigencies  of  credit  led  him  to 
introduce  publicity  into  the  national  accounts,  and  thus  to  put  an 
end  to  that  secrecy  which  bad  been  the  snare  and  tbe  security  of  a 
decrepit  government.  He  was  also  willing  to  obtaia  the  popular 
consent  to  taxation,  by  giving  new  life  aad  powers  to  the  provincial 
assemblies.  Thus  he  did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  taxstion  led  to  the  States-General,  his  loans  gave  the 
people  convincing  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  fiuances.  For  a 
time  Necker  was  exceedingly  popular.  While  the  coiurt  regarded 
him  as  their  only  saviour,  the  salon  of  his  wife  gave  him  a  recog- 
nised position  among  the  friends  of  progress  and  enlightenment. 
But  his  economy  soon  disgusted  his  powerful  patrons,  while  the 
retrograde  character  of  many  of  his  measures  forfeited  the  confi- 
dence of  the  party  of  progress.  In  a  time  of  peace  his  system 
might  have  secured  to  France  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  his  reputation^  he  was  compelled  to  raise 
exceptional  supplies  for  an  expensive  war. 

§  5.  The  American  colonies  were  now  in  open  revolt  against  Eng- 
land. Their  discontent  had  been  first  roused  by  the  natural  attempt 
of  England  to  impose  upon  the  colonists  some  share  of  the  expenses 
occurred  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Since  then  concessions  had  been 
made  and  withdrawn,  with  the  result  of  increased  bitterness  on  b(^ 
sides,  until  the  war  finally  broke  out  in  1775.  On  the  4th  of  JuSSjf 
1776,  the  Americans  issued  their  famous  declaration  of  independence 
which  enunciated  the  rights  of  man.  From  the  first  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  had  been  felt  in  France  for  the  cause  of  the  colonists. 
Lafayette  and  other  volunteers  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  serve  in  the 
American  armies.  Vergennes,  who  inherited  the  desire  of  Choiseul 
to  avenge  upon  England  the  disasters  of  the  last  war,  gave  secret 
but  invaluable  assistance  to  the  rebels.  Still,  the  king  and  most  of 
the  ministers  were  averse  to  a  war.  Turgot  resolutely  opposed  it, 
and  on  this  point  Necker  was  at  one  with  his  predecessor.  But 
the  force  of*  popular  opinion  proved  too  strong  for  the  adherents  of 
peace.  The  most  reactionary  nation  can  sympathise  with  a  revolt 
against  a  hostile  power,  while  they  regard  with  horror  any  opposition 
to  their  own  rule.  Franklin  became  the  idol  of  Paris  when  he 
visited  France  in  1777,  and  the  news  of  Burgoyne*s  capitulation  at 
Saratoga  roused  the  excitement  of  the  war  party  to  fever  heat. 
The  success  of  the  colonists  seemed  assured,  and  the  friends  of 
progress  were  as  ready  to  worship  success  in  the  eighteenth  as  in 
22* 
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the  fifteenth  century.  Mauiepaa  had  no  principles  to  conflict  with 
his  love  of  popularity,  and  the  scruples  of  the  king  and  the  other 
ministers  had  to  give  way.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  two 
treaties  were  signed  between  France  and  the  United  States.  The 
first  stipulated  only  for  friendship  and  commercial  relations;  by  the 
second  it  was  arranged  that  if  England  took  aggressive  measures 
againpt  France,  the  two  powers  should  combine  for  defensive  and 
offensive  purposes.  France  promised  to  make  no  attempt  to  recover 
those  possessions  in  North  America  which  had  been  recently  lost, 
and  neither  party  was  to  lay  down  arms  until  England  had 
acknowledj^ed  the  independence  of  the  colonies.  The  news  of  this 
treaty  made  a  profound  impresnon  in  England.  Lord  North's 
courage  gave  way,  and  he  proposed  to  open  negotiations  with 
America.  But  Lord  Chatham  came  down  to  protest  in  bis  dying 
speech  against  such  a  humiliation  before  an  ancient  enemy.  His 
last  act  was  to  insist  upon  a  war  which  he  alone  could  have  sue* 
oessfully  directed.  The  English  ambassador  was  recalled  fix>m 
Versailles,  and  naval  hostilities  were  immediately  commenced. 

From  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  the  action  of  Franee  was 
well  judged.  England  had  .been  unable  to  put  down  the  rebels 
when  they  were  isolated,  she  was  still  less  likely  to  succeed  now  that 
they  were  supported  by  (he  whole  ]x>wer  of  France.  But  a  regard 
to  internal  politics  amply  justified  the  gloomy  anticipations  of 
Turgot  and  Necker.  Peace  was  absolutely  necessary  tc  restore 
financial  prosperity  to  France.  War  involved  increased  expenditure 
and  ultimate  exhaustion.  And  there  were  still  more  convincing 
arguments  which  ought  to  have  weighed  with  the  supporters  of  the 
monarchy.  Rebellion  is  contagious,  and  it  was  preposterous  to 
expect  that  principles  which  were  approved  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  could  be  excluded  from  European  soil.  The  open  inter- 
vention of  France  in  the  cause  of  republican  liberty  gave  an 
enormous  impulse  to  those  forces  which  were  gathering  to  effect 
the  overthrow  of  the  established  system  of  government.  -  But  for  a 
time  all  these  considerations  were  forgotten  in  the  passionate  desire 
for  revenge,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  unwonted  successes.  Not  only 
did  the  French  admirals,  like  d'Estaing  and  d'Orvilliers,  show  them- 
selves a  fair  match  for  Howe  and  Keppel,  but  all  Europe  seemed 
eager  to  join  France  f^ainst  a  haughty  and  dictatorial  power.  It 
was  to  Spain  that  Vergennes  naturally  made  his  first  application 
for  assistance.  Charles  III.,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  rights  of  monarchs,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
rebels.  But  the  traditional  jealousy  of  England,  the  Family  Com- 
pact, and  above  all  the  desire  of  recovering  Gibraltar  and  Minorca, 
combined  to  overcome  his  scruples,  and  in  1779  a  treaty  was 
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concluded  between  Franco  and  Spain  against  England.  Spanish 
fproes  at  once  kid  yigoroufl  siege  to  Gibraltar,  and  England  naturally 
reverted  to  her  old  and  successful  plan  of  involving  France  in  a 
continental  war.  For  this  a  convenient  opportunity  seemed  to  be 
offered  by  the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  about  the  Bavarian  succession. 
But  the  caution  of  Vergennes  averted  this  danger.  Louis  XVL 
refused  to  assist  his  brother-in-law,  and  French  mediation  forced 
upon  Joe^h  IL  the  peace  of  Teschen.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  expression  of  resentment  against  the  arrogant  claim  of 
England  to  naval  supremacy.  Of  this  supremacy  the  meet  offensive 
symbol  was  the  right  of  search,  by  which  vessels  sailing  under  a 
neutral  flag  were  boarded  to  discover  whether  they  were  carrying 
supplies  to  the  hostile  belligerents,  and  if  such  goods  were  found 
they  were  confiscated.  In  1780  Catharine  II.  of  Bussia  issued  a 
dedaratioD,  which  involved  an  important  and  permanent  change  in 
international  law,  to  the  effect  that  neutral  vessels  may  trade  freely 
with  belligerents  in  all  articles  that  are  not  contraband,  and  that  a 
blockade  need  not  be  respected  unless  it  is  effectual,  i.e.  that 
a  mere  formal  announcement  that  a  harbour  is  blockaded  is 
iitfuf&cient  unless  enough  ships  are  provided  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  other  vessels.  This  declaration  was  accepted  by  Frederick  the 
Crreat,  who  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  displaying  enmity  to 
England  and  to  the  ministry  of  Lord  North,  and  by  most  of  the 
states  of  Northern  Europe.  Thus  was  formed  the  ''armed 
neutrality,''  which  was  a  serious  check  upon  English  operations, 
although  it  did  not  lead  to  active  hostilities.  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  England  under  these  circumstances  to  retain  the 
alliance  of  its  old  naval  rival,  Holland.  The  House  of  Orange  bad 
been  closely  attached  to  England  ever  since  the  recovery  of  the 
stadtholdership  by  William  IV.  in  1748  and  his  marriage  to  a 
daughter  of  George  II.  The  present  head  of  the  family,  William  Y., 
whose  minority  had  ended  in  1766,  was  inclined  to  continue 
the  same  policy.  But  the  republican  party,  which  had  its  head- 
quarters in  Amsterdam,  was  now  very  strong,  and  was  eagerly 
desirous  of  an  alliance  with  France  and  the  United  States  as  the 
best  method  of  throwing  off  English  dictation.  In  17^  an 
American  vessel  was  captured  by  the  English,  on  which  papers 
were  found  which  proved  that  as  early  as  1778  the  Pensionary  of 
Amsterdam  had  drawn  up  a  projected  treaty  with  the  American 
colonies.  It  was  also  known  that  Holland  had  sent  supplies  to  the 
rebels,  and  that  the  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius  had  been  a  great 
centre  for  traffic  with  Americn.  So  great  was  the  indignation 
roused  in  London  by  these  disclosures,  that  the  envoy  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Hague,  in  December,  1780,  war  was  declared  against 
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Holland,  and  thus  England  was  left  without  an  ally  in  Europe. 
To  make  matters  worse,  a  great  war  had  broken  ont  in  India  in  this 
year  through  the  quarrel  with  Hyder  Ali,  and  a  French  fleet  under 
the  Bailli  de  Sufi'ren  gave  the  English  forceps  ample  occupation.  At 
the  same  time  the  ministry  was  hampered  by  the  Gordon  riots, 
which  arose  from  their  concessions  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  by 
the  dangerous  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  the  yolanteers 
had  assumed  the  functions  of  government,  and  events  were  rapidly 
hurrying  on  to  the  legislative  separation  of  the  two  islands  in  1782. 

§  6.  It  is  obvious  that  these  circumstances  gave  France  very 
considerable  advantages  in  the  war,  and  thus  enabled  her  to  avenge 
in  some  measure  the  previous  humiliations.  But  there  was  another 
side  to  tbe  picture,  in  the  enormous  expenditure  which  these 
various  and  distant  operations  entailed  upon  the  government. 
Necker  succeeded  for  some  time  in  raising  supplies  by  loans 
without  increasing  the  taxes.  To  do  this  he  had  to  persevere*  in 
his  plan  of  cutting  down  the  expenses  of  administration.  He 
reduced  the  number  of  receivere-general  from  forty-eight  to 
twelve,  and  the  twenty-seven  treasurers  of  the  army  and  navy  to 
two,  whom  he  made  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  minister  of 
finance.  He  also  suppressed  more  than  500  ofiSoes  in  the  myal 
household.  While  some  of  his  measures,  such  as  the  prohibition 
to  export  looms  and  other  manufacturing  implements,  savour  of 
the  protective  system  of  Colbert,  others  seemed  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Turgot.  An  edict  of  1779 
enumerated  the  evils  to  commerce  caused  by  the  heavy  tolls  upon 
roads  and  navigable  rivers,  nud  ordered  the  proprietors  of  these 
rights  to  report  them  to  the  council  with  a  view  to  their  purchase. 
Another  edict  in  1780  made  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  a  great 
reform,  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  farming  the  taxes  so  as  to 
bring  them  directly  into  the  exchequer.  A  month  latt-r  it  was 
announced  that  the  taiUe  and  other  direct  taxes  should  not  be 
increased  in  the  future,  except  by  laws  registered  in  the  superior 
courts.  In  July  of  the  same  year  a  provincial  assembly  was 
created  for  the  province  of  Berry,  which  was  to  consist  of  twelve 
nobles,  twelve  ecclesiastics,  and  twenty-four  members  of  the  third 
estate.  It  was  to  meet  for  at  least  a  month  every  two  years,  votes 
were  to  be  taken  not  by  estates  but  by  heads,  and  it  was  to  appoint 
an  administrative  committee  to  supervise  affairs  during  the  in- 
tervals between  its  sessions.  Keeker's  idea  was  to  apply  this  system 
gradually  to  all  the  provinces  of  France,  and  to  transfer  the 
functions  of  the  intendants  and  sub-delegates  to  these  representative 
assemblies. 

This  apparent  conversion  of  Necker  to  the  ideas  of  the  reformers 
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roused  great  indignation  among  the  official  classes,  who  became  as 
hostile  to  him  as  they  had  previously  been  to  Turgot.  At  present 
he  had  the  complete  approval  of  the  king,  and  could  afford  to 
disregard  the  efforts  of  the  opposition.  But  towards  the  end  of 
1780  he  began  to  find  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans.  To 
restore  credit  he  obtained  from  Louis  XVL  permission  to  publish 
the  accounts,  and  in  January,  1781,  he  issued  his  famous  compU 
rendu.  By  this  he  made  out  that  the  receipts  exceeded  the 
expenditure  by  eighteen  millions.  It  was  really  a  partial  and 
inaccurate  statement,  but  it  succeeded  in  restoring  the  confidence  of 
the  moneyed  classes,  and  for  a  time  money  was  easily  obtainable. 
But  the  effects  of  the  measure  were  far  greater  than  this.  The 
secrets  of  the  administration  were  all  at  once  laid  bare  to  hostile 
criticsim,  and  opponents  of  the  government  had  now  acknowledged 
fiBcts  to  point  to  in  support  of  their  denunciations.  The  outcry 
among  the  privileged  classes  was  very  loud  against  a  minister  who 
had  struck  such  a  blow  to  the  interests  of  the  monarchy.  The 
league  against  Necker  was  not  so  general  as  that  against  Turgot : 
especially,  it  did  not  include  the  queen,  who  was  now  a  power  in 
France.  But  Maurepas  was  eager  to  get  rid  of  his  too  pushing 
subordinate,  and  he  was  supported  by  Vergennes.  An  open 
quarrel  broke  out  in  the  ministry,  and  Necker  boldly  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  demanding  a  seat  iu  the  council.  Maurepas 
replied  that  he  should  bo  admitted  when  he  abjured  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  Necker,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
queen,  resigned  his  office  in  May,  1781. 

With  the  fall  of  Necker  terminates  the  peiiod  of  administrative 
reform  iu  France.  The  reactioniry  party  had  succeeded  in  foiling 
the  plans  of  those  men  who  stood  betwetrn  themselves  and  ruin. 
Maurepas,  on  whom  much  of  the  responsibility  rests,  died  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  His  nominal  successor  was  Vergenocs,  but  the 
latter  was  wholly  unfitted  to  manage  home  affairs,  and  the  post  of 
chief  minister  was  practically  left  vacant,  except  so  far  as  it  was 
filled  by  the  queen.  The  finances  were  entrusted  to  Joly  de 
Flcury,  an  incapable  courtier,  who  increased  the  debt  without 
providing  any  means  for  paying  the  interest.  The  reactionary 
character  of  the  government  is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  an  edict  of 
1781,  which  excluded  from  offices  in  the  army  all  who  could  not 
prove  four  generations  of  nobility  on  their  father's  side.  Thus  the 
army  was  made  more  exclusively  aristocratic  than  it  had  ever  been 
before,  just  at  a  time  when  the  middle  classes  were  beginning  to  bo 
cooscious  of  their  power  and  their  rights. 

§  7.  The  first  important  event  of  this  period  was  the  concluBion  of 
the  English  war.    So  far  as  it  was  waged  for  the  independence,  of 
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America,  it  was  practically  settled  by  the  surrender  of  GornwaUls 
at  Torktown  (18  October,  1781),  and  by  the  &11  of  North's 
ministry  (March,  1782).  'line  Whigs,  who  now  came  into  office 
under  Rockingham,  were  pledged  by  their  previous  attitude  to  grant 
the  demands  of  the  colonists.  But  both  France  and  Spain  had 
private  objects  of  their  own,  and  the  peace  had  to  be  postponed 
nntll  these  had  been  settled.  Hitherto  the  English  had  had  very 
much  the  worst  of  the  war.  Many  of  the  West  Indian  islands  had 
been  lost,  and  Minorca,  which  was  then  regarded  as  our  most  im- 
portant possession  in  the  Mediterranean,  had  fallen  to  the  Spaniards. 
Gibraltar  was  closely  invested  by  land  and  sea,  an<l  its  fall  seemed 
imminent  in  spite  of  the  heroic  defence  of  General  Elliott. 
Fortunately  for  England,  the  colonists  were  quite  as  alive  to  their 
own  interests  as  were  their  allies.  So  long  as  they  obtained  their 
independence  they  cared  nothing  for  the  aggrandisement  of  France 
and  Spain.  After  the  fall  of  Yorktown  they  practically  withdrew 
fiK>m  the  war,  and,  although  they  were  bound  not  to  conclude  a 
separate  treaty,  they  privately  agreed  with  England  as  to  the  terms 
they  were  to  receive.  In  1782  the  fortune  of  war  turned.  Rodney, 
by  the  novel  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line,  won  a  great  naval 
victory  over  De  Ghrasse  in  the  West  Indies.  Later  in  the  year  the 
English  red-hot  shot  completely  destroyed  the  floating  batteries 
before  Gibraltar,  and  the  siege  had  to  be  raised  after  it  had  lasted 
for  three  years.  These  disastera  of  the  allies  removed  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace,  and  the  preliminaries  were  signed  in 
January,  1783.  England  surrendered  to  France  the  small  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  Santa  Lucia  and 
Tabago  in  the  Antilles,  and  Senegal  and  Goree  in  Africa.  France 
undertook  to  withdraw  assistance  from  Tippoo,  who  bad  succeeded 
his  father,  Hyder  AIL  Spain  obtained  Minorca  and  Florida,  but 
had  to  cede  the  Bahamas  and  to  abandon  the  hope  of  recovering 
Gibraltar.  Holland,  so  far  from  gaining  anything  by  her  breach 
with  England,  had  to  give  up  Negapatam,  though  her  other  colonies 
were  restored  to  her.  The  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
recognised,  and  their  boundaries  determined  on  the  terms  already 
arranged.  The  English  claim  that  the  loyal  colonists  should  be 
compensated  for  their  losses  was  abandoned.  The  preliminaries 
were  6nally  confirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (September,  1783). 
§  8.  Long  before  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  glories  of  the  war  had 
been  forgotten  in  comparison  with  the  ever-increasing  difficulties 
of  the  internal  administration.  Joly  de  Fleury  had  no  method  of 
raising  money  except  by  loans,  and  these  ho  could  not  obtain  so 
cheaply  as  Neckcr  had  done.  To  pay  interest  he  had  to  impose 
new  taxes.    The  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  its  joy  at  the  overthrow  of 
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the  late  minister^  accepted  the  edict,  but  the  proTincial  parUaments 
were  leas  sabmissiTe,  and  one  of  them,  the  parliament  of  Fnmche 
Comt^  raiaed  the  tot  cry  for  the  summons  of  the  States-CteneraL 
Fleury  had  to  resign  after  adding  three  millions  to  the  debt,  and 
d'Ormeflson,  a  young  man,  equally  honest  and  incapable,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  D'Ormesson  was  led^  by  his  innocent  desire 
to  get  out  of  the  diflSculties,  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  public 
obligations,  a  measure  which  amounted  to  a  practical  acknowledg- 
ment of  bankruptcy.  After  holding  office  for  seven  months  he 
was  dismissed,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court  ladies  U-d  to  the 
fiomination  of  Galonne  as  his  successor.  Calonne  jvoved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  reckless  and  worthless  ministers  that  were  ever  called 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation.  His  sole  object  was  to 
disguise  the  real  situation  from  the  court,  from  the  people,  and 
even  from  himself.  As  much  as  he  believed  in  anything  he 
believed  in  the  doctrine  so  hateful  to  poUtical  economists,  that 
impioductive  expenditure  is  a  benefit  to  labour.  This  belief  he 
carried  to  extremes  as  fatal  as  the  ideas  of  Law,  and  equally 
delusive  for  a  short  time.  While  the  deficit  was  constantly 
increasing,  he  spent  money  lavislily  in  public  festivities,  in  useless 
works,  and  in  gratifying  the  avarice  of  the  princes  and  nobles. 
Even  business  men  were  dassled  by  so  astounding  an  exhibition  of 
confidence,  and  for  a  time  loans  were  readily  obtainable.  But  so 
hollow  a  bubble  must  soon  burst,  and  in  1786  Calonne  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  all  his  r&iources.  By  tliis  time  public 
opinion  had  become  more  and  more  hostile  i^inst  the  court.  The 
growing  influence  of  the  queen  had  excited  ill-ftnling,  which  was 
aggravated  by  scsmdalous  rumours  about  her  private  conduct.  The 
birth  of  a  daughter  in  1778,  and  of  a  son  in  1781,  afier  a  long 
period  of  childlessness,  had  aroused  bitter  hostility  in  the  house  of 
Orleans,  which  had  hitherto  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
ultimate  succession  to  the  throne.  All  sorts  cf  reports  were  spread 
with  malignant  industry,  and  Mario  Antoinette's  actions,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  perfect  innocence,  were  sufficiently  injudicious 
to^lye  some  colour  to  the  assertions  of  her  enemies.  In  1786  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  on  the  charge  of 
stealing  and  purchasing  a  diamond  necklace  of  the  queen,  and  of 
having  forged  her  signature  in  authority  of  the  transaction,  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  current  suspicions.  It  was  while  opinion  was 
in  this  excited  state  that  the  truth  about  the  financial  condition 
was  suddenly  disclosed. 

f  9.  Since  the  fall  of  Turgot  the  revenue  had  been  increased  by  140 
millions,  partly  by  the  addition  of  new  taxes,  partly  by  the  natural 
development  of  resources.    In  spite  of  this,  during  the  three  years 
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of  Calonne's  administration,  years  of  perfect  peace,  the  deficit  had 
heen  increased  hy  35  millions.  In  August,  1786,  Calonne  confessed 
to  the  king  exactly  how  matters  stood,  and  at  the  same  time 
pressed  a  plan  for  meeting  difficulties,  in  which  he  borrowed  most 
of  the  principles  of  Turgot  and  Keeker,  to  which  his  previous 
administration  had  been  diametrically  opposed.  The  whole  king- 
dom was  to  be  divided  among  iirovincial  assemblies  of  three  grades, 
one  for  the  parish,  one  for  the  district,  and  one  for  the  proirince ; 
and  in  their  hands  the  assessment  of  all  taxes  was  to  be  plaoed.  A 
regular  land-tax  was  to  be  imposed,  from  which  no  class,  and  not 
even  the  royal  domain,  was  to  be  exempted.  Trade  in  com  was  to 
be  free,  except  that  the  provincial  assemblies  might  suspend  expor- 
tation. Compulsory  labour  (ooroSes)  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  pitll 
tax,  levied  only  on  that  class  which  had  hitherto  furnished  the 
labour.  The  tolls  upon  traffic  between  the  various  provinces  were  to 
be  abolished  and  the  goMle  upon  salt  diminished.  These  changes, 
according  to  Calonne's  calculation,  would  add  115  millions  to  the 
revenue  within  a  single  year.  To  carry  such  a  sweeping  measure, 
which  involved  a  complete  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  old 
regime  and  attacked  the  foundation  of  all  privili^es,  exceptional 
authority  was  needed,  and  the  king  was  easily  induced  to  summon 
an  assembly  of  Notables  for  the  beginning  of  1787.  Before  they  met 
the  position  of  the  government  was  altered  for  the  worse  by  the 
death  of  Vergennes  (13  February),  who  had  considerable  influence 
with  the  upper  classes. 

It  was  a  grand  but  chimerical  idea  to  expect  the  privileged 
classes  to  sacrifice  their  private  interests  to  save  the  state.  The 
assembly,  which  met  on  the  22nd  of  February,  contained  144 
members,  of  whom  only  six  or  seven  belonged  to  the  third  estate. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  nothing  but  strenuous  opposition  was  to 
be  expected  from  them.  Even  the  people  and  the  partisans  of 
reform  ridiculed  measures  which  they  would  have  weloumed  from 
Turgot,  when  they  were  offered  by  Calonne.  In  the  assembly  the 
opposition  was  headed  by  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  a  selfish  aspirant  fir  office,  and  by  Necker,  who  was 
disgusted  at  the  exposure  of  the  fallacious  character  of  his  own 
financial  statement  This  formidable  coalition  convinced  the  king 
that  he  must  get  rid  of  the  unpopular  minister,  and  Calonne  was 
dismissed.  But  Louis  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Keeker, 
whose  abrupt  resignation  he  had  never  pardoned,  and  gave  the 
vacant  post  to  Brienne.  Brienne  had  no  ]X)\\cy  of  his  own :  he  had 
posed  as  the  champion  of  privileges  to  gain  office,  he  adopted  the 
plans  of  Calonne  to  keep  it  The  only  difference  was  that  he 
brought  in  the  various  measures  singly,  instead  of  trying  to  carry 
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them  out  at  ODoe.  The  Notables,  satisfied  with  haviug  overthrown 
the  minister,  approved  his  policy  and  were  dissolved.  But  there 
still  remained  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  which  had  now  become 
the  last  resource  of  the  opponents  of  reform.  The  edicts  about  the 
coTvies,  the  trado  in  corn,  and  the  provincial  assemblies,  were 
registered  without  opposition,  but  when  the  equal  land-tax  upon 
all  classes  was  proposed,  tho  Parliament  refused  to  accept  it.  The 
edict  was  registered  in  a  bed  of  justice,  and  for  protesting  against 
this  high-handod  measure  the  Parliament  was  exiled  to  Troyes. 
But  Brienne  soon  found  that  ho  could  not  g(ivem  by  himself,  and 
the  court  was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris  on  condition  of  accepting 
the  edicts.  Thus,  by  a  curioiis  mixture  of  violence  and  weakness, 
the  crown  gained  its  first  victory  over  the  privileged  classes.  Bu  t 
the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  on  tlio  next  scheme  for  imposing  a  tax, 
and  the  Parliament  determined  to  purchase  the  support  of  the 
people  by  denying  its  own  right c  in  matters  of  taxation  and  by 
demanding  the  States-CreneraL  Another  bed  of  justice,  and  the 
exile  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  other  lenders  of  the  opposition, 
roused  the  Parliament  to  fury.  It  was  quite  in  vain  that  Brienne 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  promising  concessions  to  the  Protes* 
tants  and  the  summons  of  the  States-General  within  five  years. 
The  arrest  of  two  of  the  most  violent  members  of  the  court  only 
extorted  fresh  protests  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  gave  increased  popularity  to  the  Parliament.  As  a  last 
resource  Brienne  determined  to  follow  tho  example  of  Maupeou, 
to  restrict  the  Parliament  to  its  judicial  functions,  and  to  entrust  its 
political  duties  to  a  wholly  new  court,  or  Cour  Pleniere,  But  such 
general  indignation  was  aroused  that  it  proved  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  measure.  Risings  took  place  in  Dauphind,  Brittany  and 
other  provinces  Even  an  as^mbly  of  the  clergy,  which  Brienne 
summoned  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  money,  began  its  proceedings 
by  demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Cour  Fliniere  and  the  meeting 
of  the  States-GeneraL  At  last  the  government  gave  way,  and  on 
the  8th  of  August,  1788,  the  States-General  were  summoned  to 
meet  in  May,  1789.  A  fortnight  later  Brienne,  whose  adminis- 
tration had  been  one  long  failure,  resijined  and  the  king,  much 
against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  summon  Keeker  once  more  to 
ofiQce. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

I  Fall  of  the  Old  Reoime. — §  1.  Discord  ia  the  court  and 
ministry;  questions  about  the  constitution  of  the  States-General; 
attitude  of  the  third  estate ;  the  **  national  assembly.**  {  2.  The  hall 
eloaed;  the  oath  of  the  tennis-court;  adhesion  of  the  clergy;  the 
royal  sitting;  victory  of  the  assembly.  §  3.  The  court  determines  to 
employ  force;  disturbances  in  Paris;  the  Palais  Royal;  gorernment 
assumed  by  the  electors.  §  4.  Dismissal  of  Necker;  rising  in  Paris; 
storming  of  the  Bastille  ;  the  king  yields  ;  royal  visit  to  Paris.  §  5. 
ContinuMi  disturbances;  BaiUy  and  Lafavette;  the  electors  superseded 
by  a  new  municipality.  §  6.  Provincial  risings;  abolition  of  fendu) 
privileges  on  the  4th  of  August.  II.  Thk  Cokstitutiom.— §  7.  Parties 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  Mirabeau.  §  8.  The  rights  of  man ;  a 
i^ingle  chamber;  the  suspensive  veto.  §  9.  Officers*  banquet  at 
Versailles ;  march  of  the  women ;  riot  in  the  palace ;  the  king  and 
royal  family  remove  to  Paris;  all  the  assembly  follows;  secession  ol 
moderates.  §  10.  Comparative  order;  the  Jacobin  and  other  club*. 
§  11.  New  territorial  divisions;  judicial  reforms.  §  12.  Fiuancial 
difficulties;  confiscation  of  ecclesinstical  property;  assignats;  civil 
constitution  of  the  clergy;  new  attack  on  the  nobles.  §  13.  Th« 
right  of  peace  and  war ;  responsibility  of  the  opposition,  the  king,  and 
the  ministers,  for  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  §  14.  Mirabeau's 
relations  with  the  court ;  his  policy  and  his  death.  §  15.  Flight  nod 
capture  of  Louis   XVI. ;    conduct   of  the  assembly ;   the  monarchy 

•  suspended ;  the  Feuillans.  §  1^6.  Completion  of  the  constitution ; 
Robespierre's  self-denying  ordinance;  the  king's  acceptance;  the 
Assembly  dissolved.  111.  £usopE  akd  the  Ketolution. — {  17. 
French  encroachments  in  Avignon,  Alsace,  iic;  complaints  of  the 
German  princes;  the  emigres  at  Coblenta.  §  18.  Attitu(*e  of  the 
European  States;  I<eopold  II.  inclined  to  p<>ace;  declaration  of  Pilnits. 
IV.  The  Lboiblativk  Aff^EiiBLY. — §  19.  Parties  in  the  new  assembly, 
Feuillans,  Jacobins,  and  Girondihts.  §  20.  Edicts  against  the  emigrants 
and  the  non-juring  priests;  the  royal  veto.  §  21.  The.  Girondints 
eager  for  a  war ;  three  ainnies  on  the  frontier ;  death  of  Leopold  II. ; 
the  Girondists  in  office  ;  declaration  of  war.  §  22.  Failure  of  French 
troops;  th««  king  vetoes  two  more  edicts;  dismissal  of  Roland  and  his 
colleagues.  §  23.  Riot  of  the  20th  of  June;  temporary  reaction; 
Laf:<yette  in  Paris.  §  24.  The  foreign  invasion  revives  hostility  to 
the  crown ;  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  the  Tnileries 
stormed  on  the  10th  of  August.  §  25.  Impotence  of  the  assembly ; 
the  monarchy  suspended ;  Paris  under  the  commune ;  the  royal  family 
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in  the  Temple,  §  26.  The  PrussiaDs  advance  to  Verdun ;  Laiajette  a 
prisoner ;  the  September  massacres.  §  27.  Damonriez  saves  France ; 
the  cannonade  of  Valmj  r  end  of  the  monarchy. 

I.  Fall  of  thb  Old  RibaiMB,  5Tn  op  Mat  to  4Tfir  or 

AuousT,  1789. 

S  1.  The  recall  of  Necker  and  the  definite  summons  of  the  States- 
General  excited  uniTersal  enthusiasm  throughout  France.  But 
the  two  measures  were  not  steps  in  exactly  the  same  directkm. 
Necker  was  by  no  means  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  reforming 
party,  with  which  he  had  allied  himself  to  put  pressure  on  the  court. 
Narrow-minded  and  imsympathetic,  he  thought  only  of  administra- 
tive reform,  the  security  of  credit,  and  his  own  tenure  of  office,  and 
had  no  conception  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  people  amongst 
whom  he  was  always  a  foreigner.  Neither  was  he  in  accord  with 
the  court,  where  the  chief  influence  was  exercised  by  the  queen,  the 
count  of  Artois,  an«l  the  Polignac  &ction,  who  were  opposed  to 
all  oonstitutioual  change  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  evade 
immediate  danger*  Tho  differences  betweeb  Necker  and  the  court 
divided  the  ministry,  which  was  therefore  without  any  decided 
policy.  The  king,  who  ought  to  have  taken  a  line  of  bis  own,  wss 
incapable  of  independent  action,,  and  vacillated  helplessly  between 
one  party  and  anotheri  It  was  this  condition  of  the  gOTemment 
which  was  the  great  advantage  of  the  refiMrmers  and  which  gave 
rise  to  many  of  the  disasters  that  were  to  £dl  upon  Fmnce. 

The  Stated-General  having  been  summoned,  it  wss  necessary  to 
determine  their  constitution,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  they  had 
never  met  since  1614.  1'here  were  two  great  questions  to  settle : 
(1)  Were  the  three  orders  to  have  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives, or  was  the  third  estate  to  be  the  more  numerous,  as  several 
precedents  indicated  ?  and  (2)  Were  the  three  orders  to  deliberate 
separately  or  together,  i.e.  >vere  votes  to  be  taken  by  head  or  by 
order?  These  questions  ought  to  have  been  decided  by  the 
executive  government,  but  there  was  too  Uttle  unanimity  for  this. 
Ultimately  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  arranged  by  Necker,  and 
his  decision  offers' an  excellent  illustration  of  the  position  in  which 
he  stood.  To  be  popular  was  esseiitial  for  him,  therefore  he  granted 
the  third  estate  a  number  of  representatives  equal  to  the  other  two 
orders  togetheir.  To  restore  the  finances  the  pecuniary  privileges  of 
the  upper  classes  must  be  abolished,  and  to  effect  this  it  seemed 
desirable  that  the  assembly  should  be  undivided.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  measure  would  tnake  the  third  estate  absolute  and 
would  involve  danger  to  the  constitution.  Unable  to  decide 
between  these    conflicting  considerations,  the  minister  left  the 
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question  of  voting  undetermined.  All  citizens  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  paid  the  capitation-tax  were  authorised  to  choose 
representatives ;  and  these  representatives,  the  electors  as  they  were 
called,  chose  the  deputies  for  their  respective  estates,  and  drew  up 
the  cahiers^  or  lists  of  grievances  and  instructions  to  the  deputies. 
These  cahiers,  which  touch  upon  nearly  every  department  of 
government  and  of  social  organisation,  offer  the  most  instructive 
picture  of  ancient  France,  and  throw  a  fl(H)d  of  light  upon  the  aims 
and  wishes  of  its  various  classes. 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  assembly  was  opened  by  colourless 
speeches  on  the  part  of  the  king,  Nedcer  and  other  ministerB. 
The  total  number  of  deputies  amounted  to  1139,  of  whom  291 
represented  the  clergy,  270  the  nobles,  and  578  the  third  estate. 
The  different  classes  had  mainly  chosen  their  own  members,  bat 
the  nobles  included  twenty-eight  members  of  the  parliament^ 
whose  rank  was  official,  while  the  commons  had  chosen  twelve 
nobles,  including  Mirabeau,  and  two  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  one  was 
the  Abb^  Sieyes.  From  the  first  the  third  estate  assumed  a 
resolute  attitude  on  the  question  of  procedure,  demanded  that 
votes  should  be  taken  by  head,  and  refused  to  verify  the  powers  of 
its  deputies,  until  the  assembly  had  been  constituted  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  other  orders.  Among  the  nobles  there  were  a 
number  of  moderate  ri  formers,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  were 
Lafeyette,  Lally-Tollendal,  and  Glermont-Tonnerre,  who  urged 
this  course  of  action  upon  their  colleagues.  But  the  majority, 
infiuenoed  by  the  queen  and  the  count  of  Artois,  refused  to  give  up 
their  se^jarate  existence,  and  maintained  that  deliberation  by  order 
and  the  right  of  each  estate  to  'a  Veto  were  essential  parts  of  the 
constitution.  The  clergy  were  more  evenly  divided.  Most  of  the 
great  ecclesiantics  were  inclined  to  support  the  nobles,  and  to  oppose 
a  union  of  the  three  orders  which  would  leave  them  powerless  to 
defend  their  interests  or  their  religion.  But  the  majority  of  the 
order  was  composed  of  ill-paid  cur  A,  who  had  little  sympathy  with 
their  hauflchty  and  high-born  superiors,  and  were  inclined  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  third  estate.  On  the  motion  of  the  clergy 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  devise  some  compromise,  but  the 
attempt  fiiiled.  Nothing  coull  be  more  adroit  than  the  tactics  of 
the  commons,  who  succeeded  in  throwing  all  the  blame  of  their 
prolonged  inactivity  upon  the  other  estates.  At  last  It  was  decided 
to  act  with  decision.  On  the  12th  of  June  they  invited  the  clergy 
and  nobles  to  join  them  in  a  common  veriBcation  of  powers,  and  at 
once  proceeded  with  that  necessary  preliminary  of  business.  A  few 
euris  appeared  among  them,  and  on  the  17th  they  took  the  all- 
important  step  of  assuming  the  name  of  national  aisembfy^  thus 
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ignoriDg  the  separate  eziBtenoe  of  the  rival  estates.  This  dariog 
measure  was  followed  by  others  equally  hold  and  prudent.  They 
declared  that  all  the  existing  taxes  were  illegal,  because  they 
had  not  been  granted  by  representatiyes,  and  then  proceeded  to 
authorise  their  continuance  during  the  session  of  the  assembly. 
This  provided  them  with  a  valid  security  i^ainst  an  attempted 
dissolution.  They  then  guaranteei]  the  public  debt,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  food  question  and  to  concert  measures 
for  averting  a  threatened  famine.  Late  on  the  19th  of  June  the 
clergy,  by  138  votes  to  129,  decided  to  join  the  third  estate.  The 
majority  was  mainly  composed  of  the  lower  clergy,  but  it  con- 
tained  several  bishops,  and  was  ht-aded  by  the  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux. 

I  2.  The  government  was  astounded  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
events  had  marched.  Necker  was  as  irritated  as  the  most 
pronounced  supporter  of  despotism  and  privilege.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  single  legislative  assembly,  in  which  the  commons  were 
practically  supreme,  was  fatal  to  his  favourite  scheme  of  a  double 
chamber  like  the  English  parliament.  He  advised  the  king  to  hold 
a  royal  sitting,  much  tho  same  thing  as  a  lit  de  justice,  to 
conciliate  the  people  by  granting  the  most  essential  reforms,  and  to 
order  the  separate  deliberation  of  the  three  estates  on  all  matters 
concerning  the  interests  of  classes.  This  was  a  measure  which 
might  have  succeeded  earlier,  but  was  now  much  too  late,  and 
moreover  was  not  exactly  carried  out.  The  court  party  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  king^s  ear,  and  convinced  him  that  the  interests,  not 
<mly  of  the  crown,  but  of  religion,  were  at  stake.  It  was  determined 
to  effect  a  real  amp  d*4tat  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  opposition.  But  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  important  to  prevent 
any  further  sessions,  for  fear  lest  the  union  of  the  clergy  with  the 
third  estate  might  make  their  subsequent  separation  more  difficult. 
On  the  pretext  that  the  hall  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  royal  sitting 
it  was  occupied  by  workmen,  and  when  Bailly,  the  ivesident, 
arrived  in  the  morning  he  was  informed  that  no  session  could  bo 
held.  The  assembly  was  roused  to  indignation  by  so  palpable  a 
trick,  and,  after  some  violent  proposals  had  been  rejected,  they 
adjourned  to  the  adjacent  tennis-court.  There^  on  the  motion  of 
Mounier,  a  deputy  of  Dauphin^  and  one  of  the  most  moderate  of 
the  reformers,  all  with  one  exception  took  a  solemn  oath  ''not  to 
desert  the  assembly  and  to  meet  wherever  circumstances  shall 
require  until  the  constitution  is  firmly  established  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion." The  next  day  the  count  of  Artois  engaged  the  tennis-court, 
but  the  deputies  found  more  respectable  and  comfortable  quarters 
in  the  church  of  St.  Louis.    Here  they  were  immensely  encouraged 
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by  the  arrival  of  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  who  were  welcomed 
with  transports  of  joy  (2  IJnne). 

The  court  blindly  adhered  to  the  programme  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  On  tiie  2drd  of  June  Louis  XVL  entered  the 
assembly  with  all  the  impressive  pomp  of  the  old  regime.  Necker 
showed  his  disapprobation  of  the  changes  made  in  his  scheme,  and 
revived  his  waning  popularity,  by  absentiog  himself.  The  king, 
who  had  learnt  his  I^hoo  only  too  well  from  his  advisers,  proceeded 
to  rate  the  assembly  in  terms  which  were  equally  opposed  to 
prudence  and  to  his  own  acquiescent  temper.  He  declared  that 
the  national  representatives  could  only  be  composed  of  the  threo 
estates  deliberating  apart;  only  on  special  occRSions  and  with 
royal  permission  could  a  joint  meeting  be  held.  He  prohibited  the 
discussion  of  all  burning  questions,  such  as  the  property  and 
privileges  of  classes,  and  ordered  the  immediste  consideration  of 
certain  specified  reforms  which  he  would  accept  without  hesitation. 
The  decrees  of  the  17th  were  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
therefore  annulled.  Finally  he  ordered  the  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  meeting  in  different  chambers  on  the  next 
day.  "  I  can  say  with  truth  that  no  king  has  ever  done  so  much 
for  any  nation :  support  me  in  this  benevolent  undertaking,  or  else 
I  will  alone  secure  the  welfare  of  my  people  and  will  r^Qsrd  myself  as 
their  only  real  representative.''  The  clergy  and  nobles  obeyed  the 
order  to  separate  at  once,  but  the  third  estate  remained  in  sombre 
silence  until  Mirabeau  rose  and  inveighed  in  burning  words 
against  the  insulting?  dictation  they  had  listened  ta  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  remind  the 
deputies  of  their  instructions  the  orator  turned  upon  him  fiercely 
and  bade  him  tell  his  master  that  they  were  there  by  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  would  not  depart  unless  compelled  by  bayonets. 
It  was  unanimously  decided  to  maintain  the  edicts  of  the  17  th, 
and  to  declare  the  inviolability  of  the  national  representatives. 

The  coup  cMat  had  already  failed  when  those  against  wh(»n  it 
was  directed  had  shown  that  they  were  not  intimidated.  Louis 
himself  was  the  first  to  recognise  a  defeat  which  he  bad  courted 
under  the  influence  of  others.  The  assembly  by  its  firmness  had 
ousted  the  king  from  the  highest  position  in  France,  and  the  first 
great  step  in  the  revolution  was  taken.  On  the  next  day  the 
majority  of  the  clei:gy  again  joined  the  third  estate,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  43  nobles,  among  whom  was  a  prince  of 
the  royal  blood,  Philip  of  Orleans.  On  the  27th  the  king  sent  a 
special  request  to  the  rest  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  that  they  would 
also  join  the  national  assembly.  With  unfeigned  reluctance  they 
obeyed  the  royal  order,  and  henceforth  sat  among  the  men  whoae 
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measures  tbey  hated  and  dreaded.  They  were  encouraged  by 
representations  from  the  court  that  their  complaisaooe  would  not  be 
permanent  and  that  means  would  be  found  to  defeat  the  hostlLs 
projects  of  the  revolutionists. 

§  3.  The  first  alarm  being  over,  the  court  party  began  to  repent  of 
thcr  weakness  they  had  shown  in  allowing  the  assembly  to  gain  so 
easy  a  victory,  llie  king  was  carefully  separated  from  Necker  and 
other  moderate  advisers,  so  as  to  give  free  ]ilay  to  the  influence  of 
the  queen  and  the  count  of  Artois.  The  new  scheme  was  to  employ 
force  to  repress  a  movement  which  had  become  too  dangerous  to  be 
despised  or  tolerated.  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  troops  were 
collected,  and  before  long  Paris  was  surrounded  by  40,000  men. 
The  supreme  command  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Broglie,  a  veteran 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  who  took  his  measures  as  if  he  had  to 
conduct  a  regular  campaign  against  a  foreign  euemy.  Such  public 
preparations  naturally  aroused  the  alarm  of  the  assembly.  On  the 
motion  of  Mirabeau  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  king  to  express 
apprehension  and  to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  Louis 
replied  that  he  liad  supreme  control  of  the  army,  that  his  only 
object  was  to  ensure  tranquillity,  and  that  if  the  deputies  were 
alarmed  they  might  withdraw  to  Noyon  or  Soissons.  Such  an 
answer  was  equivalent  to  a  confirmation  of  the  worst  fears. 

But  already  the  initiative  in  resistance  had  been  taken  by  a  far 
more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  assembly,  the  people  of  Paris. 
For  a  long  time  the  capital  had  been  in  a  very  disturbed  state, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food  and  the  consequent  riots  for 
bread.  But  since  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  the  disorders 
had  become  more  organised  and  more  political.  It  is  difScult  to 
decide  how  far  tins  change  was  due  to  chance  or  to  premeditation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  contemporaries 
believed  that  the  chief  instigatof  of  disturbances  was  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  that  the  leading  rioters  received  pay  from  him. 
Orleans  was  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  enemy  of  the  queen,  and 
had  suflicient  ground  to  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had  received 
from  Louis.  His  personal  character  was  base  enough  to  make  no 
charge  against  him  incredible.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  too 
timid,  too  weak,  and  too  wanting  in  talents,  to  le  the  leader  even  of 
a  riot  But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  really  the  instrument  of  abler 
men,  who  used  his  wealth  and  his  name,  and  promoted  disorder  for 
their  own  ends.  It  is  quite  possible,  though  not  so  certain,  that 
they  wished  to  depose  the  king  and  to  raise  Orleans  to  the  crown,  or 
at  any  rate  to  the  regency,  llie  malice  of  his  numerous  enemies  has 
included  Mirabeau  among  these  members  of  the  Orleanist  faction, 
but  the  calumny  has  been  sufficiently  refuted*    But  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  he  was  fally  aware  of  the  designs  of  the  reTolutionists, 
and  that  he  was  equally  willing  to  make  use  of  them  or  to  defeat 
them  as  circumstances  dictated. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  disorderly  element  in  Paris  was  in  the 
cafi§8  which  had  grown  up  round  the  garden  of  Orleans'  residence^ 
the  PaUis  RoyaL  lliere  was  formed  a  sort  of  club^  which  had  no 
definite  existence,  but  which  used  to  meet  to  discuss  afiairs  and 
which  sent  out  emissaries  to  promote  the  course  of  action  which 
it  desired.  It  was  their  dictation  which  gave  to  the  popular  move- 
ments a  consistency  and  definiteness  of  object  which  they  must 
otherwise  have  lacked.  One  of  tho  chief  aims  of  their  intrigues 
was  to  corrupt  the  soldiers,  and  in  this  they  were  conspicuously 
successfuL  The  result  of  the  agglomeration  of  troops  in  the  capital 
was  that  those  troops  became  untrustworthy  and  insubordinate.  A 
colonel  arrested  some  of  his  men  for  acting  in  the  interests  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  mob  released  them,  and  the  r^ment  went  over  to 
the  popular  side.  It  became  known  that  the  native  regiments  woold 
not  act  against  the  people,  and  Broglie  had  to  resort  to  the  still 
more  unpopular  measure  of  summoning  foreign  troops  to  effect  the 
designs  of  the  court.  The  excitement  in  Paris  steadily  increased, 
and  there  was  no  adequate  authority  to  put  down  the  tumults.  In 
this  crisis  the  government  of  the  city  was  assmned  by  the  electors 
who  had  chosen  the  deputies  for  the  States-General,  and  they  ful- 
filled their  self-imposed  task  with  an  energy  and  devotion  that 
reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  them.  It  was  mainly  due  to  their 
exertions  that  supplies  were  obtained  and  that  the  city  was  saved 
from  the  horrors  of  &mine. 

§  4.  Meanwhile  the  court  party  adhered  to  their  plan.  On  the 
11th  of  July  Nccker  and  three  of  his  colleagues  were  summarily 
dismissed  and  banished,  and  their  places  filled  by  devoted 
royalists,  Breteuil,  Broglie,  Foiibn,  and  Laporte.  This  was  a 
tremendous  blow  to  the  assembly,  which  was  now  confronted  by 
a  united  and  avowedly  hostile  ministry.  A  deputation  was  sifnt 
to  demand  Necker*s  recall  and  to  renew  the  petition  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  troops.  An  unsatisfactory  answer  from  the  king 
provoked  edicts  in  favour  of  the  &llpn  ministers,  and  the  assembly 
decided  to  sit  night  and  day  to  prevent  a  forcible  closing  of  the  balL 
To  relieve  the  president  from  the  fatigue  involved  by  this  measure 
Lafayette  was  elected  vice-president.  But  again  it  was  evident 
that  the  real  battle  was  to  be  fought  in  Paris  and  not  at  Versailles. 
The  news  of  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers  reached  the  Palais  Royal 
on  the  12th :  at  onoe  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
popular  orators,  denounced  the  king's  action  as  the  tocsin  for  a  St. 
Bartholomew  of  the  patriots,  and  called  upon  the  people  to  rise  in 
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defence  of  their  lires  nnd  liberties.  The  mob  rose  in  obedience  to 
this  suggestion,  and  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  came  into  collision 
with  a  Qerman  regiment.  Blood  was  shed  in  the  skirmish,  bnt  the 
French  guards  joined  the  citizens  and  forced  the  G^ritjaiis  to  retreat. 
It  was  feared  that  a  general  attack  would  be  made  upon  the  capital, 
and  the  troops  and  citizens  remained  on  the  defensive  all  night. 
The  next  day  the  mob  repaired  to  the  tt6tel  de  Yille  and  demanded 
arms  from  the  electors.  Flesselles,  the  proTost  of  the  merchants 
and  head  of  the  old  muncipality,  put  them  off  with  promises 
and  assurances  that  were  never  fulfilled.  The  greatest  disorder 
prevailed,  and  the  criminal  classes  took  advantage  of  it  to  commit 
the  worst  outrages  with  impuniiy.  To  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
restoring  tranquillity  and  defending  the  city,  the  electors  determined 
to  organise  the  citizens  into  a  military  force,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  National  Guard.  All  that  was  now 
wanted  was  arms,  and  they  were  obtained  by  an  attack  on  the 
Invalides.  llie  attention  of  the  mob  was  now  directed  to  the 
famous  fortress  of  the  Bastille,  the  most  conspicuous  monument  of  the 
old  despotism,  which  commanded  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  whence 
the  worst  class  of  the  rioters  were  furnished.  After  a  siege  of 
several  hours  the  garrison  compelled  the  commander,  De  Launay,  to 
surrender  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should  be  spared. 
The  leaders  of  the  attack  did  what  they  could  to  observe  their 
promise,  bat  the  mob  was  too  infuriated  to  listen  either  to  reason 
or  to  authority.  De  Launay  with  several  of  his  subordinates  was 
murdered,  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  who  were  carried  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille,  were  with  difficulty  saved  by  the  electors.  At- 
tention was  now  called  to  the  failure  of  Flesselles  to  fulfil  his 
promises  of  procuring  arms,  and  a  letter  which  had  been  found  upon 
De  Laimay  was  considered  to  prove  that  he  had  all  along  been 
betraying  the  people  until  succour  could  arrive.  Flesselles  tried  to 
brave  the  matter  out  and  agreed  to  accompany  his  accusers  to  tite 
Palais  Royal,  but  on  the  way  he  was  shot.  The  mob  was  supreme 
in  Paris,  the  troops  which  had  been  so  assiduously  collected  were 
utterly  untrustworthy,  and  the  commander,  Besenval,  could  do 
nothing  but  withdraw  from  the  city. 

The  very  night  which  witnessed  th<se  events  in  Paris  had  been 
destined  by  the  court  for  their  great  coup  cT^i.  llie  king  was 
to  renew  his  declaration  of  the  23rd  of  June,  of  which  several 
thousand  copies  had  been  printed  for  circulation.  The  military 
force  was  to  compel  its  acceptance  by  the  assembly,  which  was 
then  to  be  dissolved.  To  provide  for  immediate  financial  necessities, 
notes  had  been  struck  off  for  more  than  a  hundred  millions.  The 
danger  from  the  mob  of  Paris  was  ill  understood,  and  despised  by  the 

23 
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ignorant  and  thoughtless  courtiers.  The  assembly  was  perfectly 
aware  of  these  desi^ins,  and  was  sitting  in  momentary  expectation 
of  a  crisis,  when  the  news  came  of  the  disturbances  at  Paris.  One 
deputation  after  another  was  sent  to  the  king  to  demand  the 
removal  of  the  troops  as  the  one  method  of  securing  tranquillity,  bnt 
he  refused  to  yield.  At  last  it  was  announced  that  the  Bastille 
had  fallen,  and  that  De  Launay  and  Flesfielles  had  f^erished  A 
third  deputation  was  proposed,  but  Clermont-Tonnerre  interfered 
with  the  words :  ^  No,  let  us  leave  them  the  night  for  reflection ; 
kings,  like  other  men,  must  pay  for  experience."  In  the  morning 
the  question  of  a  deputation  was  again  discussed,  when  the  news 
came  that  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  the  assembly.  He  was 
received  in  profound  silence  until  in  a  few  spontaneous  words  he 
expressed  his  trust  in  the  deputies  and  announced  that  he  had 
ordered  the  troops  to  qnit  both  Paris  and  Yersailles.  Enthnnastic 
applause  welcomed  these  words,  the  assembly  rose  in  a  body  and 
escorted  the  king  to  the  palace  nmidst  the  cheers  of  the  crowd. 
Louis  followed  up  his  tardy  policy  of  concession  by  declaring  his 
willingness  to  recall  Necker,  and  by  atikin^  the  assembly  to  act  as 
mediator  for  him,  both  with  the  minister  and  with  the  citizens.  A 
deputation  of  a  hundred  members  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
welcome  news  to  PhHs,  where  they  were  received  in  triumph. 
Bailly,  the  first  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  was  elected 
mayor  of  Paris,  snd  Lafayette,  who  was  hailed  by  his  admireis  as 
the  champion  of  liberty  in  two  hemispheres,  was  made  commander 
of  the  newly  fiHrmed  National  Guartl.  It  was  determined  to 
signalise  the  restoration  of  peace  by  inducing  the  king  to  visit  his 
capital.  Louis,  who  lacked  everything  except  courage  and  good- 
nature, undertook  the  journey  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  h's 
family,  and  the  royal  entry  was  made  on  the  17th  of  July  with  every 
external  appearance  of  success.  The  promoters  of  the  coup  deiai 
were  forced  to  acknowled'ie  their  defeat,  and  the  ma<«t  prominoit  of 
them,  the  count  of  Artois,  the  princes  of  Gond^  and  Conti,  and 
the  Polignac  family,  evaded  the  popular  fury  by  speedy  flight  to 
Turin,  where  they  strove  to  restore  their  failing  cause  by  foreign 
intervention.  Necker  returned  from  exile,  and  his  journey  tiirough 
France  resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  Never,  either  before  or 
afterwards,  did  he  enjoy  such  unlimitetl  popularity,  but  he  owed  it 
rather  to  his  au£ferings  than  to  his  achievements,  and  another  year 
of  office  lost  him  both  the  regard  of  the  people  and  his  reputation 
as  a  statesman. 

{  6.  The  14th  of  July  was  the  second  of  the  great  days  of  the 
Revolution.  The  2drd  of  June  had  given  supreme  l^slative 
aathority  to  the  assembly ;  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  estaUished  the 
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fiovereigntj  of  the  people.    Such  oonspicuous  and  speedy  snoceases 
seemed  to  jiutify  the  expectation  that  tranquillity  would  now  be 
reetored,  but  this  was  not  the  case.    The  disturbances  in  Paris 
continued.      Foulon    and    his    son-in-law    Berthier,    who    were 
suspected  of  having  helped  to  bring  about  the  scarcity  of  com, 
were  brutally  murdered  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Lafayette  to  save 
them.    It  is  almost  certain  that  these  and  other  outrages  were 
concerted,  and  were  not  due  to  the  spontaneous  passions  of  the 
mob.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Orleanist  faction  was  still 
disappointed.    They  had  hoped  for  the  deposition  if  not  for  the 
death  of  the  king,  but  Louis  had  been  formally  reconciled  with  the 
people.    Their  only  chance  lay  in  urging  on  the  movement  of 
revolution,  in  discrediting  the  new  authorities  uud  overthrowing  the 
supremacy  of  tho  middle  class,  who  were  opposed  by  nature  and 
interest  to  further  employment  of  violence.    Bailly  and  Lafayette, 
the  representatives  of  this  class,  did  all  they  could  to  restore  order 
and  confidence.    The  latter  organised  the  National  Gunrd  and  gave 
them  as  their  colours  the  famous  tricolour,  composed  of  the  blue 
and  red,  the  colours  of  Paris,  and  the  white  of  the  monarchy 
Bailly,  a  student  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  who  had  little 
experience  of  practical  affairs,  found  his  poet  an  almost  intolerable 
burden.      The  electors,  just   as  they  were  beginning    to    cope 
successfully  with  the  task  they  had  undertaken,  were  dismissed 
with  ingratitude,  and  replaced  by  120  deputies,  two  from  each 
district.      The    new  administrators    had    the  will    but  not  the 
experience  to  rule,  and  showed  scmty  respect  for  the  mayor  whom 
popular  acclamation  and  not  their  own  choice  had  selected.     And^ 
their  own  authority  was   not    absolute.     Everywhere  the    fatal 
doctrine  was  adopted,  that  representatives  can  only  carry  out  the 
will  of  their  constituents.    This  gave  enormous  advantages  to  the 
underground  agitators.    If  a  committee  opposed  them,  they  appealed 
to  the    municipality,  if  that  body  was   equally  resolute    they 
complained  to  the  districts.    Everybody  wished  to  govern,  no  one 
to  obey.    The  great  problem  was  still  to  supply  tlie  capital  with 
food,  and  Bailly  spent  night  and  day  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  of  subsistence.    The  destruction  of  the  barriers  and 
the  consequent  cessation  of  the  octroi,  or  tax  on  provisions,  left 
the  city  without  funds,  and  the  money  which  porchased  com  for 
Paris,  often  at  a  ruinous  loss,  had  to  be  furnished  by  the  cential 
government.    Even  in  fulfilling  this  necessary  duty  the  commiltee 
was  hampered  by  the  reckless  conspirators.    All  sorts  of  expedients 
were  employed  to  disgust  the  people  with  the  broad  that  was 
supplied  them,  and  the  National  Guard  had  to  be  employed  in 
protecting  the  convoys  of  com  and  the  bakers'  shops.    The  duk'^ 
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of  Orleans  was  even  accused  of  buy  log  up  com  so  as  to  increase  ibe 
scarcity.  Bailly's  Memoirs  g^ye  a  vivid  picture  of  the  anxieties  and 
worries  of  each  day  that  elapsed  befoce  the  new  harvest  ooald  be 
got  in. 

f  6.  Meanwhile  disorders  had  spread  from  the  capital  to  the 
provinces.  Everywhere  the  old  authorities  were  replaced  by  new 
ones,  and  the  sudden  change  of  system  destroyed  all  the  repressive 
powers  of  government.  In  the  north  the  lower  classes  suddenly 
refused  to  pay  the  accustomed  services  and  dues,  and  thus  deprived 
their  superiors  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  the  southern 
provinces  the  peasants  set  themselves  to  take  a  terrible  vengeance 
for  the  oppressions  which  they  had  endured  for  centuries.  Auvergne, 
Dauphin^,  and  Franche^omt^  were  the  scene  of  frightful  atror 
cities;  castles  were  burnt,  nobles  and  their  families  were  tortured 
and  killed,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  old  Jacquerie  were  renewed 
with  complete  impunity. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events  reached  the  National  Assembly 
on  the  4th  of  August,  and  roused  the  members  from  an  academical 
discussion  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  had  been  started  by 
Lafayette.  The  assembly  was  the  only  body  which  could  restore 
order,  but  it  was  rightly  felt  that  this  must  be  preceded  by  a 
removal  of  grievances.  Two  noUes,  NoaiUes  and  d'Aiguilloo, 
began  the  work  of  destruction  by  proposing  the  abolition  of  all 
feudal  rights  and  of  all  exemptions  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
individuals  and  corporations.  The  proposals  were  received  with 
acclamation,  and  the  assembly  promptly  decreed  that  it  **  annulled 
the  feudal  regime,  abolished  all  privileges  with  regard  to  subsidies, 
and  declared  every  citizen  admissible  to  all  offices  and  dignities, 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military.**  A  perfect  frenzy  of  self-abne* 
gation  seized  the  deputies,  every  one  hastened  to  resign  or  abolish 
something,  whether  he  possessed  it  or  not.  The  sitting  was  pre 
longed  till  midnight,  while  one  decree  after  another  was  carried 
with  reckless  haste,  and  finally  Louis  XVL  was  formally  declared 
the  "  restorer  of  French  liberty," 

The  famous  4th  of  August,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  "  »St. 
Bartholomew  of  property,"  destroyed  the  last  relics  of  the  feudal 
system  in  France  and  marks  the  final  termination  of  the  anam 
r4g%me.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  decrees  that  were 
adopted  by  the  assembly.  Serfdom,  cofv4e^  and  all  the  customary 
services  that  the  lords  had  been  accustomed  to  «xact  fitmi  their 
peasants  were  abolished :  the  exclusive  rights  of  hunting  and  the 
savage  punishments  for  poaching  were  done  away  with :  the  guilds 
and  other  close  corporations  in  the  towns  were  dissolved:  offices 
were  no  longer  to  be  sold,  and  the  administration  of  juatioo  was  to 
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he  gratuitous:  the  lords  lost -all  their  old  rights  of  jurisdiction: 
tithes  were  to  he  redeemed  and  converted  into  a  money-tax :  the 
payment  of  annates  to  Home  and  the  plurality  of  benefices  nvere 
forbidden.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  these  changes  were  too 
sweeping  and  too  important  to  be  made  all  at  once  and  with  so 
little  consideration ;  it  is  true  that  the  work  of  destruction  ought 
not  to  have  been  accomplished  until  a  new  system  was  ready  to 
replace  the  old;  it  is  true  that  the  deputies  acted  under  the 
influencd  of  an  excitement  that  overpowered  all  considerations  of 
statesmanriiip  or  even  of  justice.  Nevertheless  the  work  was 
essentially  necessary,  and  there  was  somethin«c  grand  and  im« 
press! ve  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  that  had  been  shown.  The 
decrees  of  the  4th  of  August  infiicted  great  temporary  disasters 
upon  France,  but  they  have  given  great  b1e8:sings  to  humanity. 
lliey  vindicated  for  all  time  the  freedom  of  labour  and  the  equality 
of  all  men  before  the  law. 

II.  Thb  Ck)N8TiTaTioN,  4Tn  OF  August,  1789,  to  30th  of 

Septembeb,  1790. 

$  7.  The  old  system  having  perished,  the  monarchy  having 
abdicated  its  powers  to  the  assembly  and  the  nafion,  the  privileges 
which  divided  classes  having  been  abolished,  it  was  now  impera- 
tively necessary  to  commence  the  great  work  of  establiphing  a- new 
eoostitution  which  should  give  permanence  to  the  great  changes 
that  had  been  made.  From  the  time  the  assembly  began  to 
grapple  with  real  definite  work,  in  which  questions  of  principle 
were  involved,  parties  bcg>in  necessarily  to  form  themselves  in  its 
midst.  On  the  right  sat  the  partisans  of  reaction,  all  members  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  noble  class,  who  wished  not  so  much  to 
prevent  further  change  as  to  undo  what  had  been  already 
accomplished.  Hitherto  they  had  mostly  maintained  a  con- 
temptuous silence,  in  the  hope  that  the  court  would  find  some 
means  of  changing  the  course  of  affairs.  Now  that  they  began  to 
take  part  in  business  they  posed  as  the  champions  of  prerogative  and 
privilege.  But  their  conduct  was  still  factious  and  reckless :  not  in- 
frequently they  allied  themselves  with  the  extreme  party  in  the  hope 
of  carrying  measures  which  would  bring  the  assembly  into  disrepute. 
Their  most  prominent  representatives  were  Maury,  an  ecclesiastic, 
Cazales,  a  noble  and  an  officer,  and  d'Epr^meSnil,  the  champion  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris.  But  on  the  whole  the  party  was  not 
conspicuous  either  for  ability,  prudence,  or  patriotism,  and  it 
gradually  lost  ground  as  its  numbers  were  decreased  by  the  con^ 
tinuous  emigration. 
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In  the  centre  sat  the  moderate  party,  «he  allies  of  Necker,  beaded 
by  honest  and  capable  men  such  as  Mounier,  Malouet,  Lally- 
Tollendal,  .and  Clermont-Tonnerre.  They  had  been  disgusted  by 
the  popular  excesses  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  they  were  eager  to  stop 
a  movement  which  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  control,  and  they 
wished  to  direct  all  their  efforts  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
and  effective  constitution.  Their  ideal  was  a  system  like  that  of 
England,  the  division  of  the  legislative  power  between  the  king  and 
two  chambers,  triennial  elections,  and  the  retention  of  executive  power 
by  the  king  and  ministers  whom  he  selects.  There  C4n  be  no 
doubt  that  the  triumph  of  this  party  would  have  saved  France 
from  many  of  its  subsequent  disasters,  but  unfortunately  it  was  too 
much  bound  up  with  Necker.  Had  he  been  the  great  statesman 
that  bis  admirers  deemc  d  him,  he  might  have  directed  the  course 
of  events  and  maintained  both  himself  and  the  monarchy.  But  he 
was  a  more  financier,  with  no  adequate  conception  of  the  great  issues 
that  were  being  raised,  and  with  no  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
great  practical  difficulties  that  stood  in  his  way.  The  failure  of  his 
administration  involved  the  defeat  of  the  party  with  which  he  was 
identified. 

The  left  was  occupied  by  the  great  miaas  of  the  deputies  who 
had  no  particular  union,  and  who  by  no  means  shared  the  same 
opinions  on  all  subjects.  Grenerally  they  sympathised  with  the 
revolution,  and  they  were  united  by  a  common  antipathy  to 
despotism  and  to  class  privileges,  but  they  included  the  most 
opposite  views  as  to  where  the  movement  was  to  end.  On  the 
extreme  left  sat  a  small  and  as  yet  unnoticed  group  of  fanatics  who 
already  dreamed  of  a  republic.  Among  them  were  Robespierre, 
Potion,  and  Buzot ;  but  no  one  could  foretell  their  future  prominence. 
The  most  extreme  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  assembly  were 
the  heads  of  the  Breton  dub,  Bamave,  Duport,  and  Lameth,  whose 
youth  and  ardent  courage  made  them  willing  to  accept  and  make 
the  best  of  any  change.  They  believed  in  the  people,  and  were 
ready  to  pardon  even  its  excesses.  Jiure  prudent  and  still  more 
prominent  were  two  men  who  played  a  great  part  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  Sieyes,  its  legislator,  and  Mirabeau,  its  orator.  Mirabeau 
was  undoubtedly  the  great  man  of  the  day.  Bom  of  a  noble  family, 
he  had  been  diiven  to  vice  and  despair  by  the  persecutions  of  his 
father,  and  he  had  conceived  a  bitter  loathing  for  the  political  and 
social  system  that  ha^l  made  such  treatment  possible.  Hence  he 
had  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  revolutionary  movement, 
had  employed  his  pen  and  his  voice  to  maintain  the  courage  of  the 
assembly  and  to  excite  the  wrath  of  the  people.  So  incessant  was 
his  activity  and  so  wide-spread  were  his  connections  that  hia 
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enemies  attributed  every  outbreak  to  his  intrigues.  His  attacks 
upon  the  queen  had  roused  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  court,  where 
he  was  regarded  as  the  apostle  of  rebellion  and  of  unbelief.  But 
Mirabeau,  though  liable  to  lose  his  self-control  in  fits  of  passion, 
was  not  a  mere  destroyer,  and  was  not  without  a  plan  of  his  own 
for  the  regeneration  of  France.  His  enmity  was  satisfied  by  the 
destruction  of  the  privileged  classes  from  which  he  had  severed 
himself;  he  had  no  quarrel  with  the  monarchy,  of  which  he  now 
became  the  champion.  He  was  convinced  that  the  changes  that 
had  been  made  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a  strong 
central  power,  or  even  with  that  of  a  new  aristocracy.  He  was 
confident  that  he  could  build  up  a  new  organism  in  place  of  the 
old,  and  he  eagerly  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  make  the  attempt. 
His  ambition — and  this  was  well  known  both  to  friends  and 
opponents — was  to  be  a  minister.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  well 
if  the  court  could  have  made  up  their  minds  to  employ  him ;  but 
the  queen  regarded  him  as  a  monster  and  as  the  author  of  all  the 
mitichie!^  while  the  king  disliked  him  as  a  libertine  almost  more 
than  he  feared  hi  n  as  a  politician.  As  long  as  he  was  excluded 
from  office,  Miiabeau  was  forced  to  side  with  the  opposition,  both  to 
maintain  the  popularity  in  which  lay  his  strength,  and  to  force  his 
way  to  the  position  that  was  denied  him.  His  great  disadvantage 
was  that  he  had  no  organised  following — that  he  was  his  own 
party.  His  haughty  and  independent  temper  would  brook  no 
associate  on  terms  of  equality.  He  despised  the  assembly  of 
which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit;  he  despiwd  mediocrities  like 
Lafayette  and  Necker,  whose  popularity  made  them  a  power ;  and 
while  he  knew  of  the  intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  always 
regarded  that  prince  with  unmixed  contempt.  Another  point  on 
which  his  conduct  was  open  to  attack  was  his  jecuniary  difficulties* 
He  was  constantly  harassed  by  his  creditont,  and  even  when  the 
death  of  his  father  left  him  a  considerable  property  he  never  had 
the  time  to  arrange  his  affairs.  These  circumstances  and  his  lavish 
habits  made  the  acquisition  of  money  unusually  important  to  him, 
and  this  laid  him  open  to  charges  of  venality  and  corruption  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  refute.  It  is  impossible  to  assert  that  Mirabeau 
could  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  grand  schemes  which  he 
so  confidently  propounded,  or  that  he  could  have  checked  the 
revolutionary  movement,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  no  one  else 
could. 

§  8.  The  first  work  of  the  assembly  after  the  4th  of  August  was 
to  resume  the  discussion  about  the  rights  of  man,  which  ended  in  the 
issuing  of  the  declaration  on  the  27th.  It  was  a  feeble  and  un- 
necessary imitation  of  the  great  American  manifesto.    Philosophi- 
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cal  definitions  were  laid  dawn  by  the  vote  of  a  liiajority,  and 
principles  were  enunciated  which,  if  logically  carried  out,  would 
put  an  end  to  all  government.  Then  the  assembly  took  into 
consideration  the  proposals  of  a  committee  which  had  been 
authorised  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  the  canstitntion.  The  first 
great  dispute  arose  on  the  question  whether  the  legislature  should 
consist  of  one  or  two  chambers.  The  suggestion  was  that  the  first 
chamber  should  consist  of  six  hundred  members  chosen  by  the 
people,  while  the  second  or  senate  should  contain  two  hundred 
members,  nominated  by  the  king  on  the  presentation  of  the  depart- 
ments. On  the  left  the  cry  was  raised  that  this  would  destroy  the 
equality  which  had  jnst  been  laid  down  in  the  declaration  of 
rights;  on  the  right  the  nobles  and  clergy  resented  a  proposal 
which  disregarJed  all  their  claims  and  pretensions.  The  union  of 
these  two  extremes  decided  the  matter,  and  it  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority  that  the  legislature  should  be  indivisible.  Then 
came  the  still  more  burning  question  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
crown  and  the  legislature.  It  was  proposed  that  the  king  should 
have  a  veto  upon  all  kws  adopted  by  the  assembly.  The  left 
raised  a  loud  outcry  against  a  proposal  which  left  the  interests  and 
wishes  of  twenty-five  millions  at  the  mercy  of  one  man.  Mirabeau, 
who  had  previously  announced  his  opinion  on  this  point,  vigorously 
opposed  any  further  encroachment  upon  the  royal  power.  Bat 
opinion  was  b  ecoming  agitated  outside  the  assembly,  llie  Palais 
Royal  taught  the  cry  h  has  le  veto  to  a  mob  which  thought  it 
meant  a  kind  of  tax.  Necker,  always  afiraid  of  losing  the  popu- 
larity which  had  restored  him  to  ofiBce,  induced  the  king  to  accept 
a  compromise.  The  veto  was  to  be  suspensive  and  not  absolute, 
i.e.  the  king  could  postpone  an  act  of  the  assembly  for  four  years; 
but  if  two  successive  legislatures  adhered  to  it  his  opposition  had 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  supporters  of  the  crown  found  themselves 
deserted  by  their  own  leader,  and  the  suspensive  veto  was  decreed 
on  the  2lBt  of  September. 

§  9.  Meanwhile  the  disorders  went  on  in  the  provinces  as  well  as 
in  Paris.  In  the  latter  the  number  of  representatives  had  been 
increased  from  120  to  300,  bui  without  introducing  any  xmanimity 
into  the  administration.  The  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  tb» 
national  guard  and  of  its  idolised  commander,  La&yette.  They 
represented  the  bourgeoisie,  or.  middle  class,  and  succeeded  in 
repressing  the  worst  outrages.  The  Orleanists  saw  that  a  new 
effort  must  be  made  to  attain  their  objects.  Their  most  prominent 
leaders  were  the  journalists,  Desmonlins,  Loustalot  and  Maret,  and 
mob-orators  like  Danton  and  St.  Huruge.  But  the  real  directors 
were  a  small  knot  of  men  who  immediately  surronnded  the  duke. 
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They  coDceived  the  plan  of  either  murdering  the  king  or  of 
terrifying  him  into  flight.  In  either  case  the  duke  could  be  raised 
to  power  as  regent  if  not  as  king.  The  discussion  about  the  veto 
had  given  occasion  for  fresh  disturbances,  and  the  question  of 
the  king's  flight  had  been  seriously  debated  at  Versailles.  But 
Louis  himself  refused  to  leare  the  coast  clear  for  his  ambitious 
and  worthless  relative.  It  was  necessaiy  to  try  some  more  direct 
attack.  The  conduct  of  the  court  afforded  a  convenient  opportunity. 
The  royal  guards  had  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
regiment  of  Flanders,  and  the  officers  of  the  former  entertained  the 
new-comers  at  a  banquet  in  the  palace  (October).  Late  in  the 
evening  the  royal  family  appeared  in  the  hall  and  were  received  with 
an  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  reported,  probably  with  inten- 
tional exaggeration,  that  the  tricolour  had  been  trampled  under 
foot  in  drunken  excitement  and  that  all  the  guests  had  adopted 
the  white  cockade.  In  P&ris  the  greatest  alarm  was  felt  and 
simulated,  and  the  most  disquieting  rumours  of  an  intended 
counter-revolution  were  industriously  circulatcfd.  On  the  5th  of 
October  a  mob  of  women  marched  to  YersaiUes  accompanied  by 
the  riff-raff  of  the  population.  They  entered  and  harangued  the 
assembly,  and  a  deputation  gained  admission  to  the  king,  who 
satisfied  them  with  promises  of  bread  and  kind  words.  Tb« 
national  guard  called  upon  Lafayette  to  lead  them  to  Versailles 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  but  he  refused  to  march  till  he  had 
received  orders  from  the  municipality,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  after  the  mob  had  come  into  armed  collision  with 
the  guards,  that  he  appeared  upon  the  scene.  His  arrival  restored 
order,  be  replaced  the  guards  by  his  own  troops,  and  after  guarantee- 
ing the  kiDg's  security  he  retired  to  rest.  In  the  early  morning  a 
party  of  rioters  obtained  admission  into  the  palace  by  a  neglected 
door.  Murdering  the  guards  whom  they  met,  they  advanced  to 
the  queen's  apartments,  and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
by  the  heroic  self-sacriBce  of  her  defenders  that  she  was  enabled 
to  escape  to  the  king.  Lafayette,  who  had  bren  roused  by  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  of  this  new  outbreak,  now  brought  up  his 
troops  and  cleared  the  palace.  But  outside  the  utmost  disorder 
and  excitement  prevailed,  and  the  cry  was  raised  which  had  already 
been  heard  in  the  capital,  "the  king  to  Paris."  Louis  was 
oompelled  to  show  himself  at  a  window  and  to  make  a  sign  of 
acquiescence.  Without  delay  the  compulsory  journey  had  to  be 
undertaken,  and  on  the  ev^lng  of  the  6th  the  royal  family 
arrived  at  the  Tuileries,  They  had  been  preceded  by  the  mob 
bearing  the  heads  of  the  murdered  guards,  and  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  orovrd  of  women  who  declared  that  there  was  no 
28* 
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loBger  any  fear  of  famine  as  they  brought  with  tliem  "  the  baker 
and  the  laker's  wife  and  the  little  baker's  boy.** 

The  5tb  of  October  marks  a  new  and  disastrous  change  in  the 
course  of  the  revolution.  The  presence  of  the  king  and  the 
government  in  Paris  confirmed  the  supremacy  which  that  city  had 
assumed  in  France,  and  gave  irresistible  powers  to  the  mob.  So 
well  appreciated  wei'e  the  inevitable  results  that  when  the  assem- 
bly determined  to  follow  the  king,  and  took  up  its  quarters  in  the 
riding-school  near  the  Tuileries,  more  than  a  hundred  members, 
including  Mounier  and  Lally-ToUendal,  refused  to  retain  their 
seats.  It  was  no  wonder  that  meu  sought  to  discover  the  originator 
of  the  popular  rising.  The  court  attributed  it  to  the  evil  influence 
of  Mirabeau,  but  his  innocence  was  subsequently  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  even  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  charge  is  based 
merely  upon  the  fact  that  he  had  early  iofonnation  of  the  rising. 
The  real  authors  of  the  mischief  were  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  bis 
associates,  and  subsequently  a  letter  was  found  in  his  handwriting 
to  the  effect  that  ^*  the  money  has  not  been  earned,  as  the  simpleton 
still  lives."  The  court  was  probably  aware  of  his  atrocious  designs, 
and  forced  him  to  retire  for  a  time  to  England.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Mirabeau  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  prince  who 
had  wished  to  be  his  king,  and  whom  he  would  not  employ  as  his 
lackey. 

§  10.  The  removal  to  Paris  had  one  unexpected  result^  the  restorsr 
tion  of  comparative  order  for  a  time.  The  middle  classes,  having 
obtained  the  supremacy  that  they  desired,  showed  an  unwonted 
determination  to  exercise  it  with  firmness.  When  the  mob  rose 
and  murdered  a  baker  named  Fran9ois,  the  assembly,  on  MirabeauV 
motion,  carried  a  strong  measure  which  authorised  the  summary 
procedure  of  martial  law,  and  entrusted  its  administration  to  the 
old  court  of  the  Ch&telet.  Lafayette  and  his  national  guard 
became  masters  of  Paris,  and  the  rioters,  having  lost  their  pay- 
master, retired  into  obscurity.  But  opinions  were  none  the  less 
excited  because  they  ceased  to  be  tmnslated  into  action.  This  is 
the  era  of  the  clubs,  which  contributed  to  define  more  clearly  the 
lines  of  party  divisions,  and  which  acted  as  a  sort  of  link  between 
the  assembly  and  public  opinion.  By  far  the  most  important  was 
the  club  which  had  been  originally  founded  by  the  deputies  from 
Brittany,  but  which  obtained  the  name  of  Jacobin  from  the  quarters 
which  it  took  up  in  Paris.  Its  character  was  now  wholly  altered,- 
and  it  began  to  admit  others  besides  members  of  the  assembly  and 
to  affiliate  corresponding  clubs  in  the  chief  provincial  cities.  As 
its  numbers  increased,  its  opinions  became  more  extreme,  and  several 
of  its  former  leaders,  Lafayette,  Sicy^s  and  Chapelier,  deserted  it  to 
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form  a  new  dub,  that  of  '89.  The  nobles  and  clergy  who  were 
opposed  to  the  revolution  sought  to  imitate  the  tactics  of  their 
enemies  and  formed  a  club  of  their  own,  which,  after  several 
changes  of  name,  was  suppressed  by  the  mimicipality  as  a  source  of 
disorder,  lliese  and  numerous  other  clubs  served  to  maintain  the 
public  interest  in  political  questions,  while  the  assembly  took 
advantage  of  the  restoration  of  order  to  continue  its  work  of 
establishing  the  constitution.  It  will  be  convenient  to  summarise 
their  labours  mstead  of  endeavouring  to  follow  the  chronological 
course  of  their  decrees,  which  took  several  months  to  elaborate. 

S  !!•  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  tasks  which  the  as- 
sembly undertook  \ra8  to  destroy  the  old  system  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration, as  they  had  already  destroyed  that  of  the  central  government. 
On  the  23rd  of  December,  1789,  the  old  provinces  were  completely 
abolished,  with  all  their  separate  privileges  and  institutions,  with 
all  that  marked  the  f<ict  that  they  had  once  been  independent 
states.  France  was  divided  into  eighty- three  departments,  whose 
boundaries  were  merely  geographical  and  whose  names  had  to  be 
invented  on  the  spiit  The  departments,  which  were  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  in  extent,  were  subdivided  iuto  districts,  and  these 
again  into  rural  cantons,  containing  five  or  six  parishes,  and  into 
communes.  All  these  divisions  were  to  have  a  regular  organisation 
based  upon  the  same  modeL  The  department  had  an  administra- 
tive council  of  thirty-six  members  and  an  acting  directory  of  five ; 
the  district  had  also  a  smaller  council  and  directory,  though 
subordinate  to  those  of  the  department.  The  canton  was  originally 
intended  to  be  merely  an  electoral  unit,  in  which  all  active  citizens 
assembled  to  choose  electors,  and  these  latter  were  to  choose  every 
two  years  the  members  of  the  various  councils  or  directories,  and 
also  the  deputies  to  the  next  legislative  chamber.  An  active 
citizen  was  a  man  who  paid  a  direct  tax  amounting  to  at  least 
three  days'  wages :  to  be  a  member  of  any  of  the  councils  a  man 
must  pay  at  least  fifty  days'  wa$;es,  while  a  still  higher  qualification 
was  exacted  fi^  members  of  the  legislature.  These  subdivisions 
were  sufficiently  contnuy  to  the  rights  of  roan,  but  they  serve  to 
show  how  entirely  the  middle  class  had  the  upper  hand  at  this 
time.  The  commune,  which  was  the  most  important  of  the  newly 
organised  divisions,  was  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and  an 
executive  municipality,  their  number  were  to  be  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  population,  and  they  were  to  be  chosen,  not  by 
intermediary  electors,  but  directly  by  the  people.  These  changes 
were  not  exactly  models  of  legislative  wisdom.  Their  object  was 
to  establish  the  national  imity,  to  make  people  no  longer  Normans 
or  Bretons  or  Gascons,  but  simply  Frenchmen.    But  one  evil  was 
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only  aToided  by  incurring  a  greater.  The  units  were  so  m^icli 
stronger  than  the  central  government  that  the  44,000  commtmes 
seemed  likely  to  develop  into  so  many  independeot  republics. 
But  it  was  a  sufficiently  striking  departure  from  the  old  system 
when  a  score  or  two  of  intendants  under  the  minister  of  finance 
governed  the  whole  of  France^  Now  it  was  reckoned  that  one 
roan  out  of  every  thirty-four  was  an  elected  official.  Naturally 
the  greatest  discontent  was  aroused  in  the  provinces,  which  were 
proud  of  their  separate  existence ;  and  in  some,  as  in  Dauphin^,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  assembly.  But  the 
passion  for  unity  was  strong  in  France,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
champions  of  provincial  independence  were  soon  swallowed  up  in 
the  more  dangerous  movements  of  the  privileged  classes. 

The  reforms  in  the  Judicial  administration  were  almost  equally 
sweeping  and  extensive :  that  they  were  more  prudent  is  probably 
due  to  the  presence  of  numerous  able  and  experienced  lawyers  in 
the  assembly.  The  old  parliaments,  one  of  the  sturdiest  elements 
of  the  old  r^me,  disappeared  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now  that 
offices  were  no  longer  saleable  and  the  administration  of  justice  was 
gratuitous,  their  existence  became  impossible.  Trial  by  jury  was 
unanimously  introduced  in  criminal  cases,  but  the  lawyers  success- 
fully opposed  its  employment  to  decide  civil  cases  where  questions 
of  law  were  mixed  up  with  those  of  fiict  The  new  judicial 
institutions  were  naturally  based  upon  the  local  divisions.  Every 
department  had  a  criminal  court,  every  district  a  civil  court,  a 
supreme  court  of  cassation  was  established  in  Paris.  Even  the 
canton  was  made  a  judicial  unit  and  received  juges  de  paix^  or 
justices  of  the  peace.  Torture  and  leUres  de  cachet  were  prohibited, 
heresy  and  witchcraft  ceased  to  be  crimes,  and  the  punishment  of 
death  was  limited  to  a  very  few  offences.  A  great  stand  was  made 
by  the  royalists  on  the  question  whether  the  judges  should  be 
appointed  by  the  king.  But  the  natural  dread  of  royal  intervention 
in  judicial  matters  was  too  strong,  and  it  was  carried  that  they 
should  be  chosen  from  among  the  lawyer  class  by  the  electors  of 
the  various  districts  and  departments.  This  was  the  great  defect 
of  the  new  system.  The  old  courts  may  have  been  corrupt,  but 
they  were  at  least  independent  In  the  admmistration  of  justice 
the  influence  of  the  mob  is  at  least  as  dangerous  an  evil  as  the 
despotism  of  a  monarch. 

§  12.  While  these  great  measures  were  being  discussed,  the  assem- 
bly was  always  being  confronted  with  the  great  problem  of  France, 
the  finances.  Their  condition  had  been  steadily  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  because  the  disorders  of  the  revolution  had  cut  off  many  of 
the  sources  of  revenue,  while  the  expenditure  had  been  enormously 
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increased.  Huge  suniB  had  been  swallowed  up  in  pfroviding  Paris 
with  corn,  in  organising  the  national  guard,  and  in  compensating 
the  members  of  the  parliaments.  The  assembly  had  naturally 
wished  to  postpone  the  granting  of  money  until  the  constitution 
was  completed,  but  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessities  had  been 
too  strong.  Keeker  pursued  his  usual  policy  of  disguising  the  real 
condition  of  things,  and  sought  only  to  postpone  bankruptcy  by 
temporary  palliatives.  He  had  demanded  and  obtained  two  loans, 
one  of  thirty  and  another  of  eighty  millions,  but  through  deficient 
information  the  assembly  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  too  low,  and 
neither  was  successful.  Then  he  demanded  a  {latriotic  contribution 
of  a  fourth  of  cTery  income,  the  assessment  to  be  made  on  the 
declaration  oi  each  individual.  This  Imd  been  carried  by  the  impe- 
tuous oratory  of  Mirabcau*  who  insisted  that  as  the  assembly 
depended  for  its  financial  information  ou  the  minister,  he  must  be 
Implicitly  trusted  and  must  accept  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
measures  which  he  recommended.  Still  the  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment were  as  pressing  as  ever,  and  Keeker's  resoturoes  seemed  to  be 
exhausted.  He  had  hoped  for  a  moment  that  the  tithes  might  be 
employed  for  state  uses,  but  the  deputies  had  preferred  to  make  a 
present  of  them  to  the  landowners.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  Talleyrand  pointed  to  what  seemed  at  first  sight  a  source  of 
boundless  wealth,  the  estates  of  the  church.  He  maintained  that 
the  clergy  were  not  the  owners  but  only  the  administrators  and 
trustees  of  their  domains,  and  he  therefore  pn>poeed  that  the  nation 
should  appropriate  them,  and  at  the  same  time  undertake  to  provide 
for  the  clergy  and  for  the  expenses  of  pubtio  worship.  A  tremen- 
dous outcry  was  raised  by  the  class  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
despoil,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  property  of  the 
chi\rch  stood  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
measure  would  give  renewed  security  to  public  credit,  but  as  the 
hope  was  disappointed  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  to  action.  A 
decree  of  the  19th  of  December,  1789,  ordered  the  sale  of  church 
property  to  the  value  of  400  millions.  But  the  general  feeling  of 
insecurity  was  so  great  that  no  purchasers  could  be  found,  and  for 
some  time  the  edict  was  fruitless.  It  was  not  for  three  months 
that  a  way  was  found  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  muncipalities, 
Paris  at  their  head,  imdertook  to  purchase  the  estates  in  the  hope 
of  gradually  selling  them  to  individuals  and  making  a  profit  out  of 
the  transaction.  As  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  in  ready  money 
they  were  allowed  to  issue  bonds  on  which  interest  was  given,  and 
these  were  employed  by  the  state  to  satisfy  its  creditors.  Before 
long  this  use  of  paper  money  was  adopted  by  the  government  itself 
on  a  larger  scale.    Asaignats  in  i«oportion  to  a  given  amount  of 
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churclx  property  wore  issued  by  the  state  and  their  circulation  was 
made  compulsory.  On  application  the  holder  of  one  of  these 
(usiffnats  could  realise  in  land,  and  thus  the  property  was  gradually 
sold,  while  becoming  immediately  available  for  the  needs  of  the 
exchequer.  Thus  at  last  the  financial  problem  was  solved,  though 
only  for  a  time  and  not  without  disastrous  results  in  the  future. 

The  clergy,  who  had  at  first  been  more  in  symptitby  with  the 
revolution  than  the  nobles,  became  now  equally  antagonistic,  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  affairB.  The 
reforming  party  now  discovered  that  the  church  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  old  regime,  and,  as  a  privileged  and  exceptional  body, 
was  inconsistent  with  the  revolutionary  orgaDisation.  The  financial 
needs  which  bad  suggested  the  attack  on  property  were  replaced  by 
other  and  less  practical  motives  when  it  came  to  altering  the  con- 
stitution. There  were  a  number  of  Jansenists  in  the  assembly 
who  had  a  long  score  of  oppression  at  d  ill-treatment  to  settle  with 
the  orthodox  clergy.  There  were  a  still  larger  number  of  men  who 
had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  the  ei  cydoptedUts,  and 
who  were  not  likely  to  neglect  an  opportunity  of  giving  expression 
to  their  opinions.  The  first  Ktep  was  taken  by  destroying  the 
monasteries  and  all  the  orders  except  those  which  employed  them- 
selves in  works  of  charity.  Their  wealth  was  confiscated,  but  their 
members  received  pensions  from  the  state.  In  July,  1790,  the 
assembly  took  a  further  step,  and  decreed  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy.  The  old  geographical  divisions  were  abolished  and  every 
department  was  made  into  a  bishopric,  llie  bishops  and  parish 
priests  were  to  be  chosen,  like  the  secular  magistrates  and  officials, 
by  the  electors  of  the  departments  and  districts.  The  cathedral 
chapters  were  abolished,  no  demand  was  to  be  made  for  a  papal 
confirmation,  and  the  authority  of  no  bishop  or  metropolitan  wa4  to 
be  recognised  whose  see  did  not  lie  within  the  boimdaries  of  France. 
The  pecuniary  treatment  of  the  church  was  neither  lavish  nor  par- 
simonious. The  salaries  of  the  biyhops  were  lowernl,  but  those  of 
the  cures  were  raised. 

The  civil  constitution  roused  the  clergy  lo  open  war  against  the 
revolution,  which  at  this  time  celebrated  with  great  pomp  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  14th  of  July.  I'he  assembly  was  exasperated 
into  following  up  one  false  step  by  another.  In  November  it  was 
ordered  that  all  the  clergy  should  take  an  oath  to  observe  the  civil 
constitution  under  penalty  of  dismissal.  This  provoked  an  imme- 
diate schism  which  gave  speedy  occasion  for  a  civil  war.  An 
enormous  nimiber  of  priests  refused  the  oath  and  were  replaced  by 
others.  But  the  refractory  priests  were  in  inost  cases  the  most 
virtuous,  and  naturally  reti^ned  their  hold  on  their  congregationa  in 
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many  places.  This  schism  proved  one  of  the  most  seriotis  obstacles 
to  tlie  revolution.  Before  this  the  assembly  had  completed  its 
attack  upon  the  nobles  by  abolishing  all  titles  and  liveries.  Hence- 
forth the  privileged  classes  formed  a  close  alliance  for  the  recovery 
of  their  rights.  "The  opposition  of  the  magistrates  had  caused 
agitation  without  result ;  that  of  the  clergy  kindled  a  civil  war ;  that 
of  the  nobles,  in  which  the  other  claeses  combined,  was  destined  to 
produce  the  foreign  invasion  of  France.** 

§  13.  In  1790  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  England  and  Spain 
about  the  territory  of  Nootka  Sound,  in  California,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  the  Family  Compact  of  the  Bourbous  would  involve  France  in  the 
contest.  This  gave  rise  to  an  important  disou£«ion  as  to  whether 
the  right  of  making  peace  and  war  should  be  inv«>8ted  in  the  crown 
under  the  new  constitution.  The  revolutionary  party,  still  in- 
fluenoed  by  an  overpowering  suspicion  and  dread  of  the  royal 
power,  wished  to  transfer  this  right  to  the  assembly.  Mirabeau 
triumphantly  pointed  out  that  sufficient  trammels  had  been  im- 
posed to  remove  all  danger  of  royal  despotism,  and  denounced  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  an  essential  fimction  of  tte  executive 
to  a  legislative  assembly.  This  defection  of  the  great  tribune 
disconcerted  the  majority.  The  Jacobins  put .  up  Barnave  to 
answer  him,  and  a  pamphlet  was  hawked  about  the  street,  *'  The 
Great  Treason  of  Count  Mirabeau."  But  the  next  day  Mirabeau 
returned  to  the  attack,  tore  Bamave's  eloquent  sophistries  to  pieces, 
and  compelli-d  the  reluctant  assembly  to  accept  a  compromise.  It 
was  decreed  that  "  w.«ir  can  only  be  decided  upon  by  a  decree  of  the 
assembly,  based  upon  a  formal  and  express  proposition  from  the 
'  king  and  sanctioned  by  him.  The  king  alone  can  maintain  relations 
with  foreign  ix>weis,  appoint  negotiators,  take  preliminary  measures 
for  war,  and  direct  its  operations.'*  In  spite  of  this  victory,  as  it  was 
regarded  at  the  time,  the  royal  f  ower  was  seriously  lessened.  The 
title  of  **  King  of  the  French  "  was  substituted  for  that  of  **  King 
of  France,"  and  the  holder  was  regarded  merely  as  the  chief  official  of 
an  all-powerful  people.  His  domains  were  taken  as  national  property, 
and  a  civil  list  of  25  million  francs  allowed  him  in  their  stead. 

The  rapid  march  of  the  revolution  must  not  be  attributed  only 
to  the  energy  of  the  extreme  party.  The  aiiherents  of  the  old 
r^me  pursued  a  miserable  policy,  which  showed  that  their  passions 
had  overcome  their  reason.  Instead  of  accepting  what  was  in- 
evitable and  conciliating  the  people  by  a  moderation  which  would 
have  won  them  many  adherents,  they  sought  only  to  discredit 
their  adversaries  by  irritating  them  into  taking  violent  measures. 
By  studiously  insulting  speeches,  by  disorderly  conduct,  which 
several  times  brought  the  assembly  to  the  verge  of  open  fighting, 
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they  discredited  themselvoe  and  the  monarchy;  and  when  the 
most  important  questions  came  on  for  decieion  they  nsoally  walked 
out  without  voting.  Equally  blameable  was  the  invincible  weak- 
ness and  vuciliation  of  the  king,  who  remained  perfectly  passive, 
and  could  never  bring  himself  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  most 
harmful  decrees.  But  the  most  culpable  of  all  were  tbe  ministers, 
Necker  at  their  head,  who  simply  obliterated  themselves  and  left 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  government  to  the  assembly  and 
the  local  councils. 

$  14.  The  true  policy  of  the  king  was  to  have  allied  himself  closely 
with  the  moderate  party,  and  to  have  exercised  by  their  means  an 
influence  over  the  course  of  events.  There  was  one  man  whose 
fricDdship  was  as  valuable  as  his  enmity  was  dangerous,  MirabeaUp 
who  after  the  abolition  of  titles  became  plain  M.  Riquetti.  An 
opponent  of  the  old  regime,  but  a  supporter  of  the  monarchy,  he 
took  the  first  step  in  offering  his  assistance  to  the  court.  His  most 
intimate  friend,  the  count  de  Lamarck,  was  a  Belgian  noble  who  was 
attached  both  by  origin  and  sympathy  tu  Marie  Antoinette,  and  ho 
acted  as  mediator  in  the  matter.  Mirabean,  falsely  accused  of  being 
an  author  of  the  rising  on  the  5th  of  October,  was  really  profoundly 
opposed  to  the  king's  residence  in  Paris.  Directly  afterwards  be 
drew  up  a  memorial,  in  which  he  urged  Louis  to  escape  to  some 
other  town  iu  France,  and  dwelt  earnestly  on  the  inevitable  results 
of  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Paris  mob.  The  document  was 
conveyed  by  Lamarck  to  the  count  of  Provence,  but  no  notice  wis 
taken  of  it.  It  was  at  thid  time  that  Mirabeau  conceived  the 
design  of  forcing  himself  into  the  ministry,  and  to  fiicilitate  this 
he  propost  d  that  the  ministers  should  be  invited  to  take  seats  in 
the  assembly.  But  his  attitude  and  ambition  iiiRpired  distrust 
amongst  his  former  associates,  and  a  law  was  carried  (6  November, 
1789)  that  no  member  of  the  assembly  should  hold  office  during 
its  session.  This  was  a  direct  blow  to  all  his  hopes,  and  also  to 
the  prospects  of  stable  government  in  France.  It  was  evident  that 
the  prejudices  against  him  at  court  were  very  strong,  and  for  some 
time  he  gave  way  to  despair.  Lamarck  left  Paris  imtil  be  was 
suddenly  recalled  by  the  Austrian  ambassador,  de  Mercy.  It  bad 
at  last  been  decided  to  make  use  of  Mirabeau,  but  the  king  in- 
sisted that  the  matter  should  be  kept  an  absolute  secret  from  the 
ministerii.  The  agreement  was  made  in  May,  1790.  The  king 
paid  Mirabeau  6000  francs  a  month,  and  discharged  all  his  debts, 
amounting  t^  208,000.  Mirabeau,  on  his  side,  undertook  to  defend 
the  monarchy,  to  keep  the  king  informed  about  the  course  of 
affairs,  and  to  advise  him  as  to  the  policy  which  he  considered 
advisable.     The  arrangement  was  haidly  foUovred  by  the  resolfes 
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that  were  expected  by  either  party.    Mirabeau's  advice  was  taken, 
but  rarely  followed,  and  he  found  that  he  was  no  more  powerful 
than  he  had  been  before.    He  still  urged  the  king  to  leave  Paris, 
even  at  the  risk  of  exciting  civil  war ;  but  he  warned  him  against 
encouraging  a  foreign  invasion,  which  would  only  unite  the  whole 
nation  against  him.    A  great  obstacle  in  his  way  was  Lafayette, 
now  the  most  powerful  man  in  France,  whom  be  regarded  with 
mingled  distrust  and  contempt,  but  whom  he  was  compelled  to 
try  and  gain  over  without  success.     Ihe  retiim  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  was  a  slight  advantage,  because  it  raised  a  rival  to  the 
popular  general,  who  seemed  to  aspire  to  the  pai-t  of  a  second 
Cromwell.    But  on  the  whole  the  situation  of  affairs  was  very 
adverse.    The  queen,  on  whose  courage  and  decision  be  relied  to 
influence  the  king,  look  no  keen  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  was 
easily  induced  to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  things.    2?ecker  and  most 
of  the  ministers,  whom  he  still  denounced  with  bitter  malignity  in 
the  assembly,  were  hostile,  and  it  was  not  for  some  time  that  he 
established  a  connection  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de 
Montmorin.     The  departure  of  Mercy  to  the  Netherlands  was  a 
great  blow  to  him,  as  he  thus  lost  the  only  man  who  could  have 
induced  the  king  and  queen  to  adopt  his  views.     In  September, 
1790,  Necker  suddenly  threw  up  his  office  and  quitted  France, 
where  his  departure  excited  no  regret  and  hardly  any  attention. 
Soon  afterwards  bis  colleagues,  witii  the  exception  of  Montmorin, 
were  dismissed.    But  Mirabeau  reaped  none  of  the  expected  ad- 
vantages from  the  change.    The  new  ministers  were  nearly  all 
nominees  of  Lafayette,  and  all  co-operation  with  them  was  im* 
practicable.    Still  he  continued  his  prodigious  activity,  and  sought, 
by  a  regular  organisation  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  to  prepare 
public  opinion  for  a  reaction.    He  had  no  intention  of  nstoring 
the  old  system,  and  he  had  easily  oonvinoed  the  king  that  such  a 
tiling  was  impossible.    But  he  thought,  and  rightly,  that  France 
might  be  socially  democratic  and  yet  subject  to  a  strong  and  orderly 
government.    The  first  essential  was  to  induce  the  king  to  seek 
some  other  residence,  and  Lamarck  was  sent  to  sound  the  fidelity 
of  M.  de  Bouill^  the  governor  of  Metz.    Mirabeau  became  more 
and  more  sanguine  as  his  gmnd  scheme  seemed  to  approach  realisa- 
tion.   His  eloquence  was  triumphantly  displayed  in  denouncing 
the  proposal  of  a  tyrannical  law  to  prevent  emigration.    But  his 
health  had  long  been  undermined  by  his  incessant  labours,  and  by 
the  excesses  of  his  private  life.    On  the  27th  of  March,  1791,  he 
was  seized  by  a  serious  illness,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  he  died  in 
the  arms  of  Lamarck.    With  him'perished  the  greatest  man  of  the 
levolutionary  epoch,  and  the  last  hope  of  the  French  monarchy. 
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§  15.  The  position  of  the  king  was  naturally  not  improved  by  the 
loss  of  bis  most  powerful  ally,  and  the  project  of  flight  continued  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  court.  The  people  were  profoundly 
indignant  at  the  employment  of  non-juring  priests  by  the  royal 
family,  and  when  the  king  proposed  to  pass  Easter  at  St  Cloud  his 
carriage  was  forcibly  arrested  by  the  mob.  Bailly  and  Lafeiyetto 
did  all  in  their  power  to  induce  the  people  to  respect  the  Lberty  of 
their  sovereign.  The  national  guard  refused  to  obey  their  leader, 
who  resigned  his  command,  only  to  resume  it  after  three  days. 
This  proof  that  he  was  a  prisoner  impelled  the  king  to  resumo 
the  plan  which  had  already  been  concerted.  On  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  June  he  left  the  Tuileries  with  the  queen  and  their  three 
children,  and  took  the  road  to  Montm^y,  where  the  troops  were 
prepared  for  his  reception.  At  the  same  time  his  brother,  the  count 
of  Provence,  departed  by  another  road,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Brussels  without  risk.  But  Louis  XVI.  was  less  fortunate.  At 
St.  M^ehould  he  was  recognised,  and  at  Yarennes  he  was  arrested. 
BouiU^  with  his  dragoons  arrived  too  late  to  release  him,  the  troops 
were  even  doubtful  in  their  allegiance,  and  their  commander 
hastened  to  join  the  emigrants  beyond  the  frontier.  The  un- 
fortunate king  was  brought  back  to  Paris  and  escorted  to  the 
Tuileries  amidst  the  ominous  silence  of  an  enormous  crowd. 

The  news  of  his  departure,  which  became  public  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st,  created  a  profound  impression  in  the  capitaL  For  a 
moment  the  opponents  of  the  revolution  hoped  for  an  outbreak  of 
anarchy  which  would  favour  and  justify  their  reactionary  designs. 
But  the  assembly  showed  itself  equal  to  the  occasion.  After  a 
proclamation,  which  the  king  left  behind  to  explain  his  motives,  had 
been  read,  it  was  decreed  that  the  ministers  and  all  other  function- 
aries should  be  bound  to  obey  the  assembly ;  that  an  oath  shook! 
be  taken  to  that  effect  both  by  them  and  by  the  military  officers; 
that  all  edicts  should  have  the  force  of  law  without  sanction 
during  the  king's  absence ;  that  foreign  courts  should  be  assured  of 
the  paci6c  intentions  of  France;  and  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers.  "  In  less  than 
four  hours,**  says  Ferri^res,  "the  assembly  was  invested  with  all 
powers,  the  government  went  on,  there  was  no  shock  to  public 
tranquillity.  Paris  and  France  learnt  by  this  experience,  which  has 
proved  so  disastrous  to  royalty,  that  the  monarch  is  almost  always 
a  stranger  to  the  government  which  exists  in  his  name.'* 

On  the  king's  return  it  was  decided  that  his  provisional  suspen* 
sion  should  be  continued  until  the  completion  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  he  should  be  strictly  guarded.  The  next  three  months 
were  a  real  interregnum  in  France,  and  during  this  period  par^ 
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differences  and  paBsions  reyived  with  a  vigour  that  seemed  to 
threaten  a  renewal  of  the  disorders  of  1789.  More  than  200  of  the 
extreme  royalists  protested  against  the  king's  suspension  and  with- 
drew from  the  assembly.  Go  4the  other  hand  the  most  advanced 
section  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  Orleanist  party  which  revived  under 
these  favourable  circumstances,  clamoured  that  the  king  had  for- 
feited his  crown,  and  demanded  either  a  new  ruler  or  a  republic. 
The  destruction  of  the  monarchy  would  involve  the  utter  ruiti  of 
the  constitution  which  the  assembly  had  spent  so  much  time  and 
labour  in  preparing.  The  majority,  who  regarded  their  own  work 
with  a  reverence  almost  amounting  to  awe,  were  not  prepared  to 
sacrifice  it  for  the  gratification  of  a  few  fanatics  like  Robespierre, 
Potion,  Danton,  Brissot  and  Marat  But  Bobespierre  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  ear  of  the  people  and  in  maintaining  his  supremacy  in 
the  Jacobin  club.  It  is  at  this  crisis  that  he  becomes  for  the  first 
time  a  great  power  in  France.  His  enemies  were  compelled  to 
secede  and  to  form  a  new  club  of  their  own,  the  FeuiUants  or  the 
Constitutionalists.  Lafayette,  BaiUy  and  Sieyte  found  themselves 
reinforced  by  unaccustomed  allies,  Bamave,  the  two  Lamefhs, 
Duport,  Chapelier  and  others,  and  for  a  time  they  seemed  to  carry 
all  before  them.  But  the  Jacobins  stood  firm,  and  their  affiliations 
in  the  provinces  soon  gave  them  a  great  superiority.  Their 
emissaries  stirred  the  people  to  fresh  outbreaks  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  assembly.  On  the  17th  of  July  the  national  guard  came  into 
violent  collision  with  the  mob  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  after 
long  hesitation  Lafayette  gave  the  fiital  order  to  fire.  Two  hundred 
were  killed  or  wounded  and  the  tumult  was  suppressed,  but 
Lafayette's  popularity  was  gone. 

1 16.  The  constitution  had  already  been  completed  by  the  spring 
of  1791.  In  May  Robespierre  had  carried  a  self-denying  ordinance 
which  was  destined  to  ruin  all  that  had  been  accomplished.  It 
was  decided  that  no  member  of  the  present  assembly  should  be 
admissible  either  as  an  elector  or  as  a  deputy  to  its  suooessor. 
This  entrusted  the  government  at  a  critical  time  to  men  without 
experience,  who  would  naturally  be  induced  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  their  predecessors  and  who  would  be  elected  at  a  time  of  un- 
paralleled excitement  The  adoption  of  this  lamentable  and  fatal 
decree  was  due  to  a  combination  of  the  extreme  left  with  the  reckless 
party,  of  reaction  who  cared  little  to  what  evils  they  exposed  France 
so  long  as  they  overthrew  the  hated  constitution.  The  last  few 
months  were  passed  in  revising  the  work  already  accomplished,  and 
only  the  fimmess  of  the  moderate  majority  prevented  the  adoption 
of  fundamental  changes.  Finally,  to  secure  the  permanence  of  their 
creation  they  decreed  that  "  the  nation  has  the  right  to  revise  its 
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ooQBtituiicni  when  it  pleases ;  but  the  assembly  declares  that  ita 
interest  invites  it  to  suspend  that  right  for  thirty  yean." 

On  the  3rd  of  September  the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
king»  who  demanded  time  for  its  consideration.  On  the  14th  he 
issued  a  letter  in  which  he  said:  ''I  accept  the  constitution.  I 
engage  to  maintain  it  within,  to  defend  it  against  all  attacks  from 
without,  to  enforce  its  execution  by  all  the  means  that  it  places  at 
my  disposal ;  I  declare  that,  informed  of  the  adhesion  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  gives  to  the  constitution,  I  renounce 
the  share  which  I  had  claimed  in  the  work ;  that,  as  I  am  responsi- 
ble to  the  nation  alone,  no  one  else,  when  I  have  made  this  renun- 
ciation, has  the  right  to  complain."  The  last  acts  of  the  constituent 
assembly  were  a  futile  attack  upon  the  Jacobin  dub,  and  a  decree  of 
amnesty  to  all  persons  accused  and  imprisoned  for  complicity  in  the 
king's  fiight.    On  the  aOth  of  September  it  dissolved  itself. 

III.  EUBOPE  AND  TBB  BeVOLUTIOV. 

§  17.  The  course  of  events  in  France  was  naturally  followed  with 
the  keenest  interest  and  anxiety  by  the  European  powers.  The 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  involved  open  hostility  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  of  other  states  was  carried  on. 
The  spread  of  the  revolutionary  proiiaganda,  which  was  avowed  as  an 
object  by  so  many  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Frenchmen,  was  a  danger 
which  could  not  be  disregarded  by  rulers  who  wished  to  maintain 
the  old  regime.  Many  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  allied  by 
family  ties  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  regarded  their 
sufferings  with  unmingled  pity  and  horror.  The  kings  of  Spain 
and  Naples  were  themselves  Bourbons,  and  looked  up  to  Louis  XYL 
as  the  head  of  their  house.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  Victor 
Amadeus  IIL,  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  count  of  Artoia.  The 
successive  emperors,  Joseph  II.  and  Leopold  IL,  and  also  the  elector 
of  Cologne,  were  brothers  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Moreover  open 
inroads  were  made  upon  the  rights  of  neighbouring  princes  at 
the  very  outbreak  of  the  revolution.  The  county  of  Yenaissin  and 
the  city  of  Avignon  had  belonged  to  the  papacy  ever  since  the 
14th  century,  but  in  consequence  of  disorders  which  were  aroused 
by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  church,  the  constituent  assembly 
had  decreed  their  union  with  France  and  their  formation  into  an 
84  th  department.  Again,  in  Alsace^  and  other  border-provinoee 
which  had  once  belonged  to  the  empire,  a  number  of  rights  and 
possessions  had  been  expressly  reserved  by  treaty  to  several 
German  princes.  All  these  were  abolished  by  the  famous  resoln* 
tions  of  the  4th  of  August  and  by  the  subsequent  measures  to  effect 
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the  unity  of  France.  Although  compensation  had  heen  offered,  it 
was  too  scanty  to  he  accepted.  The  injured  princes,  including  the 
jgreat  Rhenish  electors,  the  hishops  of  Strashurg,  Bpeier  and  Basel, 
the  rulers  of  Wortemheig,  Zweihrftcken,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden 
and  many  others,  clamoured  for  redress  to  the  diet,  which  adopted 
their  cause  and  called  upon  the  emperor  to  take  practical  measures 
to  carry  out  its  decrees. 

These  circumstances  gave  great  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of 
the  emigrants,  who  never  disguised  their  policy  of  forming  an 
European  coalition  against  France,  and  restoring  the  old  system  of 
government  with  the  help  of  an  irresistible  force.  They  estahlished 
a  sort  of  court  in  Goblentz,  and  their  followers  thronged  in  all  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  the  Rhine  district.  The  king's  brothers 
claimed  to  represent  the  real  government  of  France,  and  as  such  to 
conduct  independent  negotiations.  They  were  utterly  reckless  of 
the  dangers  to  which  their  conduct  exposed  Louis  XVl. ;  and  when 
he  remonstrated  with  them  they  replied  that  they  knew  he  was 
not  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  they  would  pay  no  attention  to 
letters  which  must  be  dictated  to  him.  All  the  frii'olitiea  and 
rivalries  of  the  old  court  were  revived  at  CoUentz.  A  man's 
merits  were  reckoned  by  the  date  of  his  emigration,  and  when 
Cazales,  who  had  upheld  the  cause  of  the  monarchy  with  Con- 
spicuous courage  to  the  last  moment,  arrived  among  them,  he  was 
treated  with  scornful  coolness.  The  incaiiable  Calonne  became  a 
sort  of  prime  minister,  and  was  not  a  whit  more  earnest  or  compe- 
tent at  Cobleotz  than  he  had  been  at  Versailles. 

§  18.  Offers  of  sympathy  and  assistance  were  not  slow  in  arriving 
to  encourage  the  extravagant  hopes  of  the  emigrants.  The  electors  of 
Cologne  and  Trier,  in  whose  territories  they  had  found  a  home,  were 
eagw  to  espouse  a  cause  which  involved  interests  of  their  own.  By 
a  visit  to  Turin  the  count  of  Artois  had  secured  the  co-operation 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  kings  of  Naples 
and  Spain  expressed  their  willingness  to  fulfil  their  obligations  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Gustavus  IIL  of  Sweden,  who 
had  restored  autocracy  in  his  own  kingdom,  was  eager  to  head  a 
crusade  in  the  great  cause  of  monarchy.  He  wias  encouraged  by 
his  recent  enemy,  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  who  saw  a  grand 
advantage  for  her  plans  in  the  east  if  she  could  involve  the  western 
powers  in  a  great  war  with  France.  The  susceptible  Frederick 
'William  IL  of  Prussia,  who  looked  back  with  complacency  to  the 
ease  with  which  he  had  restored  the  stadtholder  in  the  Hague,  and 
who  was  profoundly  touched  by  the  disasters  of  Louis  XVL,  was 
not  likely  to  refuse  to  join  in  a  general  movement  for  his  assistance. 
But  the  man  to  whom  eveiy  one  looked  to  decide  the  question 
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whether  Europe  should  or  should  not  interfere  in  France,  was  the 
cool  and  cautious  emperor  Leopold  II.  He  had  escaped  from  moat 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  imprudence  of  his  elder  brother  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  He  had  avdided  a  threatened  rupture  with 
Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Reichenbach;  he  had  put  down  the 
rimng  in  Belgium,  and  had  appeased  the  internal  troubles  of 
Hungary.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  that  he  must  ineyitably 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  falling  French  monarchy.  His  affection 
for  his  sister,  his  experience  of  the  dangers  of  a  revcdutionary 
movement  in  Belgium  and  Lidge,  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
provinces  to  France,  and  his  duty  as  emperor  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  his  injured  vassals,  all  seemed  to  point  in  the  same  direction. 
But  Leopold  was  opposed  by  temperament  to  hasty  measures  and 
to  a  military  policy,  and,  like  Joseph  II.,  he  made  the  interests  of 
Austria  his  first  care.  He  had  not  yet  arranged  terms  of  peace 
with  the  Porte,  and  until  thpn  his  relationi  with  Prussia  were 
uncertain.  Above  everything,  he  was  anxious  about  the  ambition 
of  Russia,  and  was  determined  not  to  leave  Catharine  free  to  carry 
out  her  will  in  Turkey  and  Poland.  But  the  importunity  of  the 
diet,  and  the  news  of  the  king^s  attempted  flight  and  arrest  at 
Yarennes,  forced  him  into  some  approach  to  action.  From  Padua 
he  issued  a  circular  (6  July)  to  the  European  powers,  in  which  he 
called  upon  them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  French  king  as  their 
own,  to  refuse  to  recognise  any  laws  in  France  unless  tbe  king  were 
restored  to  liberty  and  accepted  them  of  his  own  free  will,  and  in  case 
these  representations  were  disregarded  to  resort  to  arms.  But  the 
circular  served  no  purpose  except  to  excite  new  indignation  in 
France,  and  to  make  tbe  imprisonment  of  the  royal  famDy  more 
severe.  Leopold  was  driven  still  further  towards  intervention 
against  his  wilL  He  concluded  the  treaty  of  Sistowa  with  the 
Porte  and  drew  closer  to  Prussia.  By  personal  flattery  he  gained 
a  complete  mastery  over  the  Prussian  envoy,  Biechofswerder,  who 
signed  a  preliminary  treaty  with  Austria  (25  July)  in  opposition 
to  the  express  instructions  of  his  own  court  From  this  time  the 
policy  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  Hertzberg  was  abandoned  at 
Berlin,  and  the  king  acted  in  defiance  of  the  strong  feeling  that  still 
existed  against  an  alliance  with  Austria.  On  the  27th  of  August 
Leopold  and  Frederick  William  held  a  conference  at  Pilnits.  To 
their  ill-concealed  disgust  the  count  of  Artois  thrust  his  presence 
upon  them,  and  demanded  their  consent  to  a  ready-made  scheme  in 
which  the  selfish  arrogance  of  the  emigrants  was  clearly  dis- 
played. The  scheme  was  definitely  rejected,  and  the  emignmts 
were  warned  that,  though  their  residence  on  German  soil  was 
tolerated,  they  would  not  be  allowed  toc.nduct  armed  preparatfens 
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The  emperor  and  king  then  issaed  a  joint  declaration,  in  which 
they  maintained  that  the  restoration  of  order  and  of  monarchy  in 
France  were  matters  of  great  moment  for  the  whole  of  Europe, 
invited  the  other  powers  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  work,  and 
**ihen  and  in  thai  case"  promised  active  intervention.  The 
italicised  words  give  the  key  to  Leopold's  policy.  He  was  deter* 
mined  to  avoid  a  war  if  possihle.  He  knew  already  that  Pitt's 
ministry  had  virtually  decided  on  the  neutrality  of  England,  and 
that  therefore  the  hypothetical  case  in  which  action  was  necessary 
could  not  exist.  The  declaration  of  Pilnitz,  accompanied  hy  the 
answer  to  the  count  of  Artoic,  was  really  an  assurance  of  peace, 
instead  cf  heing  the  origin  of  the  war,  as  French  historians  have 
represented.  Leopold  urged  Louis  XYL  to  accept  the  constitutioni 
and  ^ois  delighted  when  the  king  followed  his  advice  on  the 
14th  of  Septemher.  As  Louis  now  recovered  his  crown,  and  at  any 
rate  nominally  his  liberty,  the  emperor  issued  a  circular  to 
announce  that  the  necessity  for  an  European  coalition  no  longer 
existed.  The  question  whether  there  should  be  war  or  not 
depended  now  upon  the  attitude  of  France  itself. 

IV.  Tbz  Legislative  Assembly.— Outbeeak  of  Wab. — Fall 

OK  TUE   MONABCHY. 

§  19.  The  second  national  assembly  of  France,  which  had  been 
chosen  according  to  the  forms  of  the  new  constitution  during  the  exist- 
ence of  its  predecessor,  held  its  first  sitting  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1791.  It  contained  745  members,  of  whom  more  than  300  were 
lawyers,  and  about  70  joamalists.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that 
the  legidative  assembly,  as  it  called  itself,  was  wholly  difierent  in 
character  from  the  constituenL  The  selfnienying  ordinance  had 
excluded  all  the  former  deputies,  the  court  nobles  and  clergy  had 
exercised  no  influence  over  the  elections,  there  were  absolutely  no 
adherents  of  the  old  monarchy  and  class  privileges.  The  extreme 
right  was  formed  by  the  coostitational  party,  or  FeuiUanUy  the 
firm  supporters  o(  the  constitution  and  eager  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  government.  Their  leading  members,  Dumas, 
Beugnot,  Vaublanc,  etc.,  were  not  men  of  great  importance,  but 
they  were  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes,  by  a 
majority  of  the  national  guard,  and  by  the  great  reputation  of  men 
like  Lafayette,  Bamave  and  Bailly.  This  was  the  party  with 
which  the  king  ought  to  have  allied  himself.  But  Louis  XVI.  at 
this  time  was  surrounded  by  royalist  ministers,  of  whom  the  chief 
were  Bertrsnd  de  Moleville,  Delessart  and  Duportail,  and  he  still 
cherished  the  hope  of  evading  the  checks  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
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tion  which  he  had  formally  accepted.  Moreover,  the  queen  had  an 
intense  personal  hatred  of  Lafayette>  who  was  now  the  only  man 
who  could  stay  the  course  of  the  revolution.  It  was  a  great 
misfortune,  hoth  for  themselves  and  for  France,  that  the  FeuiUants 
at  this  time  lost  their  hold  upon  the  capital.  In  consequence  of 
changes  introduced  hy  the  constitution  Baiily  resigned  the  office 
of  mayor,  and  Lafayette  the  command  of  the  national  guard.  The 
latter  was  now  entrusted  to  six  officers,  who  held  it  for  a  month  in 
turn.  Lafayette  was  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty,  but  the  court 
blindly  gave  its  support  to  his  rival.  Potion,  a  leader  of  the  Jacobinj^ 
who  obtained  a  majority  of  votes.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
constitutionalists.  A  minority  in  the  assembly,  powerless  in  the 
commune,  they  soon  found  themselves  reduced  to  complete  insig* 
nificanoe  in  the  rapid  onward  march  of  events. 

On  the  left  of  the  assembly  were  the  men  who  wished  to  develop 
the  revolution,  i.e.  to  introduoe  a  republia  They  were  divided  into 
two  sections,  the  Jacobins,  who  were  afterwards  known  as  the 
Mountain,  and  the  Girondists.  The  Jacobins,  led  by  Baxire, 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  Gouthon,  etc.,  were  strong  neither  in  numbers 
nor  in  reputation,  but  they  had  the  all-important  support  of  their 
great  club,  with  Robespierre  at  its  head,  and  they  were  bscked  up  by 
the  active  demagogues  and  the  mob  of  the  lower  classes.  Far  more 
numerous  and  important,  as  regards  the  assembly  itself,  were  their 
rivals,  headed  by  men  from  the  Gironde,  and  from  other  districts 
of  southern  France.  They  were  nearly  all  young  men,  and  ardent 
believers  in  the  sacred  cause  of  revolution.  They  disliked  the 
monarchy,  and  they  relied  upon  the  people.  Their  strength  lay  in 
their  eloquence,  their  weakness  in  their  want  of  statesmanship  and 
of  practical  experience.  They  formed  an  almost  unique  collection 
of  orators,  but  they  proved  utterly  incapable  of  governing  France. 
The  guiding  spirit  of  the  Girondists  was  Madame  Roland ,  whose 
husband  was  one  of  the  deputies.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
the  leaders  were  Yergniaud,  the  orator  of  the  party,  Condorcet,  the 
philosopher  who  aspired  to  play  the  part  of  Sieyte  in  the  new 
assembly,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  Isnsrd,  and  Barbaronx.  Brinot^ 
deputy  for  Paris  and  a  disciple  of  Thomas  Payne,  who  had  al 
one  time  been  dictator  of  the  Jacobin  club,  was  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  practical  of  the  Girondists,  who  were  at  first  called 
after  him,  but  his  influence  gradually  declined  before  the  more 
attractive  but  shadowy  enthusiasm  of  Madame  Roland  and  her 
immediate  circle.  Dumouriez  was  also  regarded  as  a  member 
of  this  group,  but  he  soon  emancipated  himself  from  the  bonds  of 
party  to  play  a  brief  but  dazzling  part  of  his  own.  Besides  these 
three  well-defined  divisions  of  the  soiembly,  thece  Wera  some  200 
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indepeDdent  members,  who  formed  the  centre  and  whose  votes  were 
the  grei^t  object  of  the  yarious  party  leaders. 

S  20.  From  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  relations  of  the  king 
with  the  assembly  were  not  likely  to  be  very  cordial.  The  revolution 
.was  threatened  by  two  dangerous  enemies,  the  emigrants,  who  were 
urging  on  a  foreign  invasion,  and  the  non-juring  bishops  and  priests 
who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  excite  domestic  rebellion, 
llie  latter  were  really  the  more  dangerous,  and  already  their  bitter 
denunciations  of  the  ''intruders,''  as  they  called  the  clergy  who 
accepted  the  civil  constitution,  had  aroused  tumults  in  Calvados, 
Chvaudan  and  La  Vend^.  The  Girondists  clamoured  for  repressive 
measures.  On  the  30th  of  October  it  was  decroed  that  the  count  of 
Provence,  unless  he  returned  within  two  monihs,  should  forfeit  all 
rights  to  the  regency.  On  the  9th  of  November  an  edict  threatened 
the  emigrants  with  confiscation  and  death  unless  they  returned  to 
their  allegiance  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the  29th  of 
November  came  the  attack  upon  the  non-jurors,  lliey  were  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath  within  eight  days,  when  lists  were  to  be 
drawn  up  of  those  who  refused ;  these  were  then  to  forfeit  their 
pensic^ns,  and  if  any  disturbance  took  place  in  their  district  they 
were  to  be  removed  from  it,  or  if  their  complicity  were  proved  they 
were  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  The  king  accepted  the 
decree  against  his  brother,  but  he  opposed  his  veto  to  the  other  two. 
The  Girondists  and  Jacobins  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  for  a 
new  attack  upon  the  monarchy.  They  maintained  that  the  two 
decrees  were  not  laws,  but  practical  measures  of  immediate  impor* 
tance,  and  that  the  veto  was  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  case. 
There  was  considerable  weight  in  their  arguments,  but  the  fault 
lay  not  with  the  king  but  with  the  constituent  assembly.  By 
making  the  veto  suspensive  they  implied  that  it  referred  only  to 
legislative  enactments;  but  they  had  not  expressly  stated  this, 
and  they  had  failed  to  provide  for  circumstances  which  had  never 
occurred  to  them.  The  blame  rests  partly  on  the  exceptiooal  and 
deranged  position  of  affairs.  The  decrees  were  really  intended, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  protect  the  kingdom  against  foreign 
and  civil  war.  As  such  they  ought  to  have  originated  with  the 
king  and  ministers,  and  then  been  submitted  to  the  assembly  for 
approval,  instead  of  originating  with  the  assembly,  and  being 
exposed  to  the  royal  veto.  It  is  one  of  innumerable  instances  of 
the  fatal  way  in  which  the  legislature  at  this  time  usurped,  in&tead 
of  controlling,  the  functions  of  the  executive. 

§  21.  Iliroughout  the  winter  attention  was  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  foreign  affairs.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  emperor  was  really 
eager  for  peace,  and  that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  mood  there 
24 
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was  little  risk  of  any  other  prinoe  taking  tlie  initiative.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Leopold's  tone  towaida 
the  French  government  was  often  too  haughty  and  menacing  to  he 
conciliatory,  and  also  that  the  open  preparations  of  the  emigrants 
in  neighbouring  states  constituted  an  insult  if  not  a  dai^er  to 
Franoe.  The  Girondists,  the  most  susceptible  of  men,  only  ex- 
pressed the  national  sentiment  in  dwelling  upon  this  with  bittemefli^ 
and  in  calling  for  vengeance.  At  the  same  time  they  had  oonoeived 
the  definite  idea  that  their  own  supremacy  could  best  be  obtained 
and  secui-ed  by  forcing  on  a  foreign  war.  This  was  expressly 
avowed  by  Brissot,  who  took  the  lead  of  the  party  in  this  matter. 
Robespierre,  on  the  other  hand,  partly  through  temperament  and 
partly  through  jealousy  of  his  brilliant  rivals,  was  inclined  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  on  this  point  the  Feuillants  were  agreed 
with  the  Gironde,  and  s^  a  vast  majority  was  formed  to  force  the 
unwilling  king  and  ministers  into  war.  The  first  great  step  was 
taken  when  Duportail,  who  had  charge  of  military  a&irs,  was 
replaced  by  Narbonne,  a  Feuillant.  Louis  XVI.  was  compelled  to 
issue  a  note  (14  December,  1791)  to  tho  emperor  and  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Trier  to  the  effect  that  if  the  military  force  of  the 
emigrants  were  not  disbanded  by  the  15th  of  January  hostilities 
would  be  commenced  against  the  eleetor.  The  latter  at  once 
ordered  the  cessation  of  the  military  preparations,  but  the  emigrants 
not  only  refused  to  obey  but  actually  insulted  the  French  euToy. 
Leopold  expressed  his  desire  for  peace,  but  at  the  same  thnS 
declared  that  any  attack  on  the  electorate  of  Trier  woold  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  the  empire.  These  answers  wefe 
unsatisfactory,  and  Narbonne  collected  three  armies  on  the  frontieis 
under  the  command  of  Bochambeau,  Lafayette,  and  Luckner,  and 
amounting  together  to  about  150,000  men.  On  the  25th  of  January 
an  explicit  declaration  was  demanded  from  the  emperor,  wiUi  a 
threat  that  war  would  be  declared  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  was 
received  by  the  4th  of  March. 

Leopold  n.  saw  all  his  hopes  of  maintaining  peace  in  western 
Europe  gradually  disappearing,  and  was  compelled  to  bestir  himself. 
He  ratified  the  decrees  of  the  diet  against  the  aggressions  in  Alsace, 
and  on  the  7th  of  February  he  finally  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  two  princes  guaranteed  to  each  other  their 
respective  territories,  and  agreed  upon  mutual  assistance  in  case  of 
attack.  On  the  Ist  of  March,  while  still  hoping  to  avoid  a  quarrel, 
Leopold  IL  died  of  a  sudden  illness,  and  with  him  perished  the  last 
possibility  of  "peace.  His  son  and  successor,  Francis  IL,  who  was 
now  twenty-four,  had  neither  his  father's  ability  nor  his  experience, 
and  he  was  naturally  more  easily  swayed  by  the  anti-revolutionaiy 
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party.  But  it  is  dcwibtful  whether  Leopold  himself  could  have 
prevented  the  speedy  outbreak  of  war.  The  GHroudtsts  combined 
all  their  efforts  for  an  attack  upon  the  minister  of  foreign  afBurs^ 
Delessart,  whom  they  accused  of  truckling  to  the  enemies  of  the 
nation.  Delessart  was  committed  to  prison,  and  bis  colleagues  at 
ODCe  retiigued^.  The  Gironde  now^o^me  into  office.  The  ministry 
of  home  affairs  wassiven  toUbland ;  or  war  (o  Senr«n;  of  finance  to 
Clavidre.  Dumouriez  obtained  the  foreign  department,  Duranthon 
that  of  justice,  and  Laeoste  the  marine.  Its  enemies  called  it  '*  the 
ministry  of  the  sansculottes/*  Dumouriez  introduced  a  more 
dictat<Mial  tone  into  the  foreign  relations,  and  provoked  an  answer 
from  Vienna  in  which  was  demanded  the  estab^hment  of  order  in 
Fiance  for  the  security  of  £urope,  and  the  restoration  to  their  rights 
of  the  pope,  the  clergy,  and  the  German  inrincee.  llils  settled  the 
question,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  Louis  XVI.  appeared  in  the 
assembly  and  read  with  trembling  voice  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

$  22.1'he  outbreak  of  war  startled  Europe  and  found  Austria 
isolated.  Prussia  and  Sardinia  were  willing  to  move,  but  had  to 
organise  their  forces.  Bussia  was  occupied  in  Poland;  Spain  waa 
mioertain,  and  Ungland  neutraL  The  most  ardent  champion  of 
n^alty,  Gustorus  III.  of  Sweden,  had  died  on  the  29th  of  March. 
Dumouriez  determined  to  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances 
for  the  extenskmof  the  French  boundaries,  and  he  ordered  Luckner, 
Lafayette  and  Bochambeau  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  Belgium, 
where  it  was  hoped  that  the  recently  suppressed  rebellion  would 
revive.  But  the  French  army  was  completely  disorganised  by 
recent  changes,  the  soldiers  distrusted  their  officers,  and  on  the 
first  approach  of  the  enemy  the  cry  was  raised  of  treason,  aod 
all  fled  panic-stricken.  Bochambeau  resigned  in  dii^ust,  and 
Lafayette  and  Luckner  contented  themselves  with  standing  on  the 
defensive. 

This  first  disaster  roused  a  great  outcry  in  Paris,  where  the  most 
invincible  suspicioDS  were  expressed  about  the  treachery  of  the  court 
and  the  *'  Austrian  committee "  which  was  supposed  to  surround 
the  queen.  The  mob  was  armed  with  pikes  and  regularly  organised, 
and  from  this  time  the  ^  pikemen,"  the  force  of  the  lower  classes^ 
became  a  ibrmidable  rival  to  the  national  guard  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  assembly  declared  itself  in  permanent  session,  disbanded  the 
royal  guard,  and  then  issued  two  very  extreme  decrees.  One,  proi- 
pcwed  by  Servan  without  consulting  either  the  king  or  his  own 
colleagues,  ordered  the  formation  in  Paris  of  a  camp  of  20,000 
Tolunteera  from  the  departments.  This  force,  ostensibly  destined 
for  the  defBUce  of  the  capital  against  invasion,  was  really  intended 
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for  the  maiDtenance  of  the  GirondiBt  supremacy.  The  other  decree 
authorised  the  summary  banishment  of  non-juring  priests  on  the 
simple  denimciation  of  twenty  citizens.  The  king  interposed  his 
veto  to  both  measures,  and  when  Roland  wrote  him  a  letter 
oontaining  rovere  strictures  upon  his  conduct,  he  dismissed  him, 
together  with  Servan  and  Clayi^re,  who  were  also  closely  identified 
with  the  G-ironde.  Dumouriez  and  the  two  other  mixiistera  whom 
the  king  wished  to  keep,  now  demanded  the  sanction  of  the 
decrees,  and  as  he  was  still  obstinate  about  the  clergy  they  also 
resigned. 

§  23.  Louis  now.  tried  to  ally  himself  with  the  Feuillants,  who 
rallied  for  his  defence.  The  new  ministers,  all  obscure  men,  were 
.  chosen  exclusively  from  their  ranks.  La&jette,  who  kept  an  anxious 
eye  irpoa  domestic  events,  took  the  impolitic  step  of  writing  an  out- 
spoken letter  to  the  assembly,  in  which  he  denounced  the  Jacobin 
club  as  the  source  of  all  evils  and  demanded  its  suppression.  This 
attempt  at  dictation  only  urged  the  majority  to  extremes.  On  the 
20th  of  June  a  great  organised  rising  took  place  in  Paris.  The  mob 
first  proceeded  to  the  assembly  to  present  a  petition  for  the  recall 
of  the  ministers,  and  then  carried  their  grievances  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  guards  refused  to  oppose  them,  and  the  crowd  poured  into  the 
palace.  Louis,  who  showed  conspicuous  courage,  was  forced  into 
a  comer,  where  he  had  to  wear  the  red  cap  of  the  Jacobins  and  to 
drink  to  the  people's  health.  In  another  room  Marie  Antoinette 
and  her  children  were  exposed  for  hours  to  the  insults  of  the  mob. 
At  last  Potion,  whose  conduct  left  little  doubt  that  he  was  a 
promoter  of  the  riot,  arrived  to  terminate  the  disorder,  and  the 
palace  was  cleared  without  difiBculty  or  bloodshed. 

The  first  result  of  the  20th  of  June  was  a  reaction  in  fiivour  of 
the  constitution  and  the  king.  The  Feuillants  took  the  aggressive^ 
Potion  and  other  leaders  of  the  riot  were  fopnally  accused.  But 
the  fevourable  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  blindness  of  the  king. 
He  expected  a  speedy  release  by  the  foreign  troops,  and  was  un- 
willing to  tie  his  hands  by  an  alliance  with  any  party  to  the 
revolution.  Lafayette  hurried  to  Paris  to  restore  order  by  his 
personal  presence.  But  he  was  coolly  received  by  the  assembly, 
which  reproached  him  for  deserting  his  command ;  and  when  he 
tried  to  raise  his  old  troops  of  the  national  guard  against  the  clubs 
he  was  foiled  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  court  He  retired  in 
disgust,  the  constitutional  party  sunk  into  entire  inaignificanoe,  and 
the  last  hope  of  saving  the  monarchy  was  gone. 

f  24.  The  foreign  invasion,  on  which  the  king  relied  for  secu- 
rity, really  assured  the  victory  of  his  enemies.  Francis  IL  was 
nnanimously  elected  emperor  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  his  coixnui^ 
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tion  gave  the  opportunity  for  a  great  assembly  of  Gennan  princea 
and  of  the  emigrant  nobles.  The  Prussian  king  had  now  arrived 
with  80,000  troops,  and  it  only  remained  to  concert  the  military 
measures.  The  French  people,  thus  threatened,  felt  that  they 
could  no  longer  trust  a  king  whose  sympathies  were  inevitably  on 
the  side  of  their  foes.  This  sentiment  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  Girondists  and  Jacobins  to  resume  the  designs  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  failure  of  the  20th  of  June.  Yergniaud,  in  a 
speech  of  equal  bitterness  and  eloquence,  denounced  the  king  aa  the 
chief  source  of  danger  to  the  country,  and  maintained  that  his 
treachery  paralysed  their  aims  and  rendered  all  attempts  at  defence 
hopeless.  The  camp  of  20,000  men,  which  Louis  at  last  authorised, 
was  summoned  to  Soissons ;  but  it  was  decreed  that  the  volunteers 
from  the  departments  should  march  through  Paris  on  their  way. 
The  contingent  from  Marseilles  brought  with  them  the  fiimous 
song,  composed  by  Eouget  de  Lisle,  which  was  destined,  as  the 
Marseillaise,  to  be  the  war-cry  of  the  revolutionary  armies.  On 
the  11th  of  July  the  assembly  declared  "  the  country  in  danger,' 
and  set  itself  at  once  to  take  precautionary  measures.  Potion,  who 
had  been  suspended  by  the  directory  of  the  department,  was,  on  the 
popular  demand,  formally  acquitted  and  n  stored  to  his  office.  The 
great  national  fdte  was  held  as  ustul  on  the  14th  of  July,  and  gave 
a  new  illustration  of  the  depths  to  which  the  monarchy  was  reduced. 
The  king  was  compelled  to  renew  an  oalli  which  every  one  knew 
to  be  insincere,  and  Potion  was  the  hero  of  the  day.  The  im- 
prudent manifesto  of  the  Prussian  commander,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  (27  July),  in  which  he  threatened  Paris  with  military 
execution  and  totsl  destruction  if  the  royal  family  were  harmed, 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  rap'dly  growing  excitement.  The  mob 
demanded  the  deposition  of  the  king,  the  summons  of  a  national 
convention,  and  the  accusation  of  Lafayette.  As  the  assembly 
showed  signs  of  resenting  this  dictation,  and  especially  rcfbsed  the 
decree  against  Lafayette,  it  was  decided  to  force  its  hand  by  a  new 
rising.  The  Jacobins,  always  ready  to  execute  what  the  Girondists 
could  only  conceive,  undertook  to  organise  an  attnck  upon  the 
Tuileries  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  Augtist.  No  popular  move- 
ment was  ever  more  adroitly  and  carefully  arranged.  At  midnight 
the  signal  was  given,  and  the  insurgents  assembled  in  the  Fauboui^ 
St.  Antoine.  Their  first  act  was  to  undertake  the  municipal 
government.  The  existing  council  was  dissolved  and  a  provisional 
Commune,  of  which  Danton  was  the  head,  appointed  to  take  its 
place.  The  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  defend  the  palace 
were  adroitly  countermanded.  Mandat,  the  commander  of  the 
national  guard,  was  summoned  to  the  municipality,  and  when  he 
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appeared  was  oommitted  to  priaoD.  On  the  way  he  was  aBsasBt* 
nated.  The  Commune  appointed  in  his  place  the  brewer  Santerre, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  20th  of  June.  About  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  king  held  a  review  of  the  troops  assembled  in  the 
gardens,  and  discovered  to  his  horror  that  they  were  untrust- 
worthy. 20^000  men  appeared  to  attach  the  palace,  and  resistance 
was  hopeless.  In  this  crisis  the  king  took  the  only  course  that 
was  open  to  him ;  with  his  wife  and  children  he  escaped  to  the 
assembly,  where  Yergniaud  assured  him  of  their  protection. 
Meanwhile  a  contest  had  commenced  between  the  mob  and  the 
Swiss  guards,  who  had  received  no  orders  to  desert  their  poets.  The 
first  volley  of  the  guards  cleared  the  Place  du  Canronssel,  bat  the 
insurgents  returned  to  the  attack^  and  their  numbers  assured  them 
an  ultimate  victory  over  the  heroic  handiul  of  defenders.  A 
deputation  of  the  assembly  was  sent  to  calm  the  people,  but  could 
gain  no  hearing.  The  deputies  sat  in  impotent  silence,  Ustening 
to  the  sounds  of  the  combat  that  laged  in  their  neighbourhood.  By 
11  o'clock  the  hopeleas  struggle  was  over,  and  the  mob  began  to 
stream  into  the  hall,  bearing  the  trophies  of  their  victory. 

§  25.  The  10th  of  August  was  decisive  for  the  history  of  France. 
Not  only  the  monarchy  but  the  assembly  was  now  at  the  mercy 
of  the  mob.  The  Girondists  had*  good  reason  to  repent  of  the 
policy  they  had  pursued.  The  supreme  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionary  Commune  of  Paris,  and  there  it  was  not  thiy 
but  the  Jacobins  who  were  dominant.  The  assembly  could  do 
nothing  but  register  ./(he  decrees  dictated  to- them.  The  king 
was  suspended  and  ordered  to  reside  in  the  Luxemburg,  and  a 
National  Convention  was  summoned  to  revise  the  constitution. 
The  Girondists,  Roland,  Servan,  and  Clavidro  were  restored  to 
office,  but  with  them  Danton  obtained  the  ministry  of  justice. 
The  assei^ibly  was  compelled  to  sanction  the  chai^  in  the 
municipality,  and  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  Ccnnmune^ 
which  proceeded  to  usurp  all  the  functions  of  government.  Its 
numbers  were  raised  from  60  or  70  to  288,  aiid  among  the  newly 
elected  members  was  Robespierre,  who  had  hidden  himself  on  the 
10th  of  August,  but  who  now  came  forward  to  reap  the  advantage 
of  a  rising  in  which  he  dared  not  tike  a  part.  He  and  Danton 
became  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  new  body  which  undertook  to  rule 
France.  The  Commune  transferred  Louis  XYI.  from  the  Luxemburg 
to  the  Temple,  and  appointed  its  own  commissioners.  Potion  and 
Santerre,  to  guard  him :  it  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  statues  of 
kings,  and  demanded  from  the  assembly  the  appointment  of  an 
exceptional  tribunal  to  try  the  enemies  of  the  people.  The  deputies 
again  gave  way,  and  on  the  17th  of  August  decreed  the  formation 
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of  Uufl  tribunal,  which  was  to  bo  chosen  by  the  sections  and  was 
to  decide  without  appeal  The  edicts  ((x  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  emigrants  and  for  the  banishment  of  non-juring  priests 
were  now  put  into  force,  and  the  municipalities  were  authorised  to 
arrest  persons  on  suspicion, 

f  26.  Meanwhile  the  danger  of  invasion  was  as  great  as  ever.  On 
the  30th  of  July  the  Prussians,  under  the  command  of  Brunswick, 
but  accompanied  by  the  king,  had  started  from  Goblenta  and  marched 
by  Luxemburg  to  the  frontier  of  Champagne.  They  were  opposed  by 
two  armies  under  the  command  of  Lafayette  and  Luckner,  while  a 
third  French  force  under  Biron  and  Custine  defended  Alsace.  Then 
came  the  news  of  the  XOth  of  August,  and  the  question  was  raised 
whether  the  army,  like  the  majority  of  the  departments,  would 
approve  the  action  of  the  Parisians.  Lafayette  did  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  against  the  Jacobins,  and  called  upon  Luckner  to  march 
with  him  upon  Paris  to  restore  oider.  But  the  soldiers  weie  not 
prepared  to  take  such  an  extreme  course,  and  the  other  officers,  with 
Dumouriez  at  their  head,  maintained  that  the  duty  of  Frenchmen 
was  to  oppose  the  foreign  enemy  rather  than  their  fellow-coantry- 
men.  Lafayette,  declared  a  traitor  by  the  assembly  and  deserted 
even  by  Luckner,  gave  up  all  hope  and  fled  with  his  friends  towards 
Holland.  On  his  way  he  was  arrested  by  the  enemy,  who  treated 
him  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  detained  him  in  close  confinement  till 
the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  His  command  was  given  to  Dumou- 
riez, aLd  Luckner  was  replaced  by  Kellermaun.  These  disorders 
gave  a.,  great  advantage  to  the  Prussians.  Longwy  capitulated  on 
the  2drd  of  August,  and  the  Ml  of  Verdun  on  the  2nd  of  September 
left  the  road  open  to  Paris. 

The  imminence  of  this  great  danger  roused  great  excitement 
in  Paris,  and  gave  occasion  for  scenes  of  horror  fiur  worse  than  any 
that  had  yet  been  witnessed.  The  assembly  ordered  defensive 
measures  to  be  taken,  and  tried  to  regain  its  independence  by  sup- 
pressing the  Commune.  But  the  Commune  not  only  refused  to  bo  sup- 
pressed, but  took  the  whole  conduct  of  the  defence  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  assembly.  Danton  was  now  the  dictator  of  Paris,  and«  with 
the  conviction  that  all  means  were  justifiable  to  save  the  country, 
he  determined  to  defend  Paris  at  once  against  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies.  His  avowed  policy  was  to  ^'strike  terror  into  the 
royalists."  The  police-committee  of  the  Commune  was  strength* 
ened  by  the  addition  of  Marat,  the  apostle  of  murder,  and  other 
members.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  August  the  barriers  were 
shut,  and  each  house  was  visited  by  commissioners  under  the 
pretext  of  seeking  for  arms,  but  really  with  the  intention  of 
discovering  the  men  who  were  suspected  of  royalist  tendencies. 
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Three  or  four  thousand  priests,  nobles,  officers,  &c.,  were  thrown  into 
jirison.  Even  these  arbitrary  measures  did  not  satisfy  the  zealous 
champions  of  popular  security.  On  the  night  of  the  3rd  of 
September,  after  the  news  had  been  reoeired  of  the  fall  of  Yerdun, 
the  signal  was  sounded  for  a  new  St.  Bartholomew.  An  organised 
band  of  nqt  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  men  yisited  each  of  the 
prisons  in  turn  and  massacred  their  inmates.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  butchers  acted  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Commune,  and  received  regular  pay  for  their  work.  For  three 
days  the  slaughter  went  on  with  machine-like  regularity.  The 
citizensj  as  if  stupefied,  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  horrors ;  the 
national  guard  had  been  disorganised  by  Santerre;  the  assembly 
and  the  ministers  were  equally  powerless.  When  Holand  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  miscreants,  the  police  committee  decided  to 
arrest  him,  and  it  was  only  Danton*s  influence  that  prevented  its 
being  done.  At  least  two  thousand  men  perished  in  the  massacre, 
which  stopped  only  when  the  prisons  were  empty.  A  few  indi« 
viduals,  e.g.  Bamave,  were  saved  by  Danton.  Among  the  slaiD 
was  the  princess  of  Lamballe,  the  friend  and  confidante  of  the 
queen,  whose  head  was  paraded  on  a  pike  before  the  windows  of 
the  Temple.  The  committee  actually  wrote  to  the  authorities  of 
the  chief  towns  to  encourage  them  to  similar  measures,  in  order 
that  they  might  ^  march  against  the  enemy,  and  leave  behind  no 
brigands  to  murder  their  wives  and  children.**  At  Versailles, 
'Rbeims,  Meaux,  Lyons  and  Orleans,  the  horrible  counsel  was  fol- 
lowed. This  was  the  first  result  of  the  triumph  of  the  €Kronde 
and  of  the  efforts  of  foreign  powers  to  restore  order  in  France ! 

§  27.  Meanwhile  the  danger  which  had  served  as  a  pretext  for 
these  outrages  bad  passed  away.  Directly  after  the  fall  of  Verdun 
Dumouriez,  assisted  by  the  lethargic  movements  of  the  Prussians, 
hastened  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  forest  of  Argonne,  ''the 
Thermopyla)  of  France.**  Again  everything  seemed  lost,  when  an 
Austrian  detachment  under  Clairfiut  carried  a  neglected  pass 
and  threatened  the  French  in  the  rear.  But  Dumouriez  succeeded 
in  repairing  his  error.  Leaving  Grandpr^  he  occupied  a  strong 
position  at  St.  M^ndhould,  on  the  south  side  of  the  forest,  and  was 
there  joined  by  Rellermann*s  army  from  Metz.  A  Prusaian  attack 
was  ordered  against  the  neighbouring  height  of  Valmy,  but  it  came 
to  nothing  more  than  a  simple  cannonade.  The  French  troops, 
which  were  beginning  to  be  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  spirit, 
showed  an  unexpected  firmness  which  astounded  both  the  Prussians 
and  the  emigrants,  lliis  slight  success  decided  the  campaign,  and 
from  this  moment  the  invaders  began  to  retreat.  Dumouriez  had 
saved  France. 
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By  this  time  the  elections  to  the  Conyention  had  taken  place.  The 
rules  prescrihed  by  the  constitution  were  no  longer  obserred.  Every 
Frenchman  oyer  twenty-one  years  of  age  was  considered  an  actiye 
citizen,  and  every  such  citizen  oyer  twenty-five  was  eligible  as  an 
elector  or  as  deputy.  No  exclusive  regulation  was  any  longer  in 
force,  so  that  members  both  of  the  constituent  and  of  the  legislatiye 
assembly  could  be  chosen.  On  the  2l8t  of  September,  the  day 
after  the  cannonade  at  Valmy,  the  Convention  met,  and  its  first 
uct  was  to  declare  that  France  was  no  longer  a  monarchy  but  a 
republic. 

24* 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  FRENCH  REPUBUC  AMD  THE  EUROPEAN  GOAUnOli. 

I.  Tbb  National  Convention  and  the  King's  Death. — {  I.  Parti«t 
in  the  ConTention.  §  2.  Quarrels  between  the  Gironde  and  the  Monn- 
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Attack  of  the  Girondists;  popular  risings;  fall  of  the  Gironde.  §  10. 
Provincial  reTolts;  military  reverses  of  the  French.  §11.  Consti- 
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Danton ;  Robespierre  triumphs  over  his  opponents.  §  16.  Opposition 
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§  19.  Risings  in  Paris ;  royalist  ezpediticn  to  Quiberon.  §  20.  C<hi- 
stitutiun  of  the  Year  III. ;  end  of  the  Convention.  IV.  The  Dirbctort. 
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§  30.  Constitution  of  the  Year  VIII. ;  establishment  of  the  Consulate. 

I.    The  National  Convention  and  the  Ewa^s  Death. 

§  1.  The  Convention  oontained  749  members,  of  whom  65  had 
sat  in  the  constituent  and  164  in  the  legislative  assembly.  The 
deputies  had  been  chosen  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
September  massacres.  In  Paris  the  Commune  and  its  adherents  had 
their  own  way.  Bobespierre  was  first  deputy,  then  came  Danton, 
Collot  d'Herbois,  Camille  Desmoulins,  &c.,  and  finally  Marat  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  now  Philippe  Egalit^.    But  in  the  provinces 
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there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  against  the  preponderance  of 
the  capital,  combined  with  horror  at  the  recent  outrages,  and  at 
most  of  the  elections  Girondists  were  returned.  It  was  charao* 
teristic  of  the  revolution  that  the  extreme  party  of  one  assembly 
became  the  moderates  of  the  next.  Not  a  royalist  or  a  constitution- 
alist could  be  found*  and  the  Girondists  occupied  the  extreme  right. 
They  were  confident  in  their  superior  numbers  and  in  their  hold  on 
the  ministry  from  which  Danton  had  retired  on  his  election  as  deputy. 
Their  old  leaders,  Yergniaud,  Brisscii^  On^lorcet,  Guadet,  and 
Gensonn^,  had  been  re-elected*  and  were  strengthened  by  several  new 
comers.  They  were  determined,  by  reducing  l^e  Commune  to  obedi- 
ence, to  recover  the  power  they  had  lost  since  the  2nd  of  September, 
and  also  to  free  the  departments  from  Parisian  dictation.  On  the 
upper  benches  on  the  left  sat  the  deputies  of  Paris  with  some  thirty 
others,  and  received  from  their  positron  the  name  of  the  Mountain. 
There  was  little  difference  of  principle  between  them  and  the 
Gironde.  Both  parties  were  republican,  and  both  had  apfealed  to 
the  people  to  support  their  measures.  But  the  Girondists  wished 
for  orderly  government,  and  a  reaction  from  the  recent  excesses  led 
them  to  distrust  the  mob,  and  to  incline  towards  the  bourgeois  class. 
They  had  become  conservative  now  that  they  had  secured  all  that 
they  wished.  The  Mountain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  eager  to 
continue  the  revolution.  Their  leaders  wished  to  obtain  the  power 
which  the  Girondists  now  held.  They  were  pre^^arod  to  accept  all  the 
consequences  of  the  most  extreme  democracy,  and  they  denounced 
as  treason  any  attempt  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people. 
Their  strength  lay  in  their  unity,  in  the  support  of  the  Ck>nmiune, 
now  the  first  power  of  the  state,  and  in  their  ability  to  call  in 
the  mob  to  aid  them  against  the  majority.  Between  the  two 
parties  were  a  large  number  of  independent  members,  known  as 
the  Plain  or  the  Marsh,  who  alternately  leant  to  the  side  of  the 
Gironde  or  the  Mountain  as  they  were  influenced  by  conviction  or 
by  fear. 

§  2.  The  first  measures  of  the  Convention  were  unanimous.  They 
legalised  a  Republic  which  had  existed  smce  the  10th  of  August, 
and  they  determined  to  date  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  from 
the  21st  of  September,  which  begins  the  year  I.  of  the  Bepublic. 
As  the  former  constitution  had  thus  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  officers  should  be  re-elected,  and  that  all  laws  should  be 
kept  that  were  not  expressly  repealed,  and  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  a  new  constitution.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  other  com- 
mittees, the  Girondists  had  an  overwhelming  majority.  To  secure 
the  confiscated  wealth,  it  was  ordered  that  the  emigrants  should  be 
banished  for  e ver i  and  that  if  any  of  them  should  be  found  on  French 
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cml,  or  be  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  they  should  be  put  to 
death.  These  measures  having  been  agreed  to,  the  two  hostile 
parties  came  into  collision  on  a  report  of  the  ministry  about  the 
condition  of  the  state.  The  Girondists  denounced  the  recent 
massacres,  d«^manded  the  punishment  of  their  authors,  and  openly 
attacked  Danton,  Robespierre  and  Marat,  as  an  ambitious  trium- 
virate who  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship.  This 
charge  was  the  grand  card  of  the  Girondists,  but  they  played  it  too 
soon  and  too  imprudently.  They  had  no  evidence  to  support  it,  and 
by  making  too  much  of  their  opponents  they  helped  to  bring  about 
the  very  result  which  they  dresded  and  denounced.  The  three 
accused  rose  in  their  defence.  Danton  adroitly  turned  the  tables 
on  the  Girondists  by  accusing  them  of  a  desire  to  break  France  up 
^  into  innumerable  republics  by  making  the  departments  independent 
of  the  capital.  These  mutual  accusations  of  a  dictatorship  and  of 
federalism  became  the  chief  party-weapons  in  the  ConventicHi. 
Robespierre,  as  usual,  dilated  upon  his  own  virtues.  When  Marat 
appeared  at  the  rostrum,  a  howl  of  execration  rose  from  the  right 
and  centre  of  the  Assembly.  Many  of  the  deputies  afleeted  to 
believe  that  such  a  monster  of  iniquity  never  existed,  and  that  his 
writings  were  the  work  of  a  royalist  who  sought  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  revolution.  Marat  exulted  in  the  rage  of  his  adversaries, 
insisted  upon  speaking,  and  gloried  in  the  truth  of  the  charge  that 
had  been  brought  against  him.  His  cynical  audacity  raised  the  idea 
that  he  was  insane,  the  accusation  was  dropped,  and  the  Assembly 
proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day. 

8oon  afterwards  the  Girondists  renewed  their  attack,  which  was 
this  time  concentrated  against  Robespierre,  and  led  by  Louvet. 
After  obtaining  an  interval  of  eight  days  to  prepare  his  defence, 
Robespierre  demolished  the  flimsy  case  of  his  accusers  amid  the 
applause  of  his  supporters.  The  Plain  evidently  regarded  these 
accusations  as  merely  personal  quarrels,  to  which  no  weight  was  to 
be  attached.  The  conduct  of  the  Gironde  was  in  the  highest  degree 
injudicious.  They  made  a  charge,  failed  to  substantiate  if,  and  let 
it  drop.  Their  attacks  served  only  to  give  greater  prominence  and 
popularity  to  their  hated  rivals.  They  decreed  the  re-election  of 
the  Commune,  but  took  no  steps  to  prevent  the  same  men  from 
returning  to  power.  They  alienated  Danton,  the  most  moderate 
member  of  the  Mountain,  who  was  willing  to  prevent  the  further 
shedding  of  blood  and  might  easily  have  been  won  over  from  his 
associates.  Their  ministers  were  equally  incapable  and  wanting  in 
a  real  policy.  The  party  tended  to  disintegration,  and  lost  the 
advantage  of  superior  numbers.  Only  thirty  members  habitually 
voted  together,  and  even  they  often  differed  on  important  measures. 
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This  was  a  very  serious  weakness  when  contrasted  with  the  perfect 
organisation  of  the  Mountain. 

§  3.  Meanwhile  the  war  was  still  going  on.  The  first  check. at 
Valmy  had  decided  the  campaign  of  the  Prussians  in  Champagne. 
Their  troops  were  already  suffering  from  disease,  and  from  inclement 
weather.  An  energetic  movement  of  the  French  might  have  anni- 
hilated the  invaders,  but  Dumouriez,  who  kept  an  aniious  eye  upon 
events  in  Paris,  preferred  to  negotiate.  He  hoped  to  guin  a  great 
triumph  for  France,  by  inducing  Prussia  to  desert  the  coalition  and 
to  recognise  the  Republic  by  a  treaty.  He  knew  that  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  and  most  of  his  soldiers  detested  the  Austrians  and  the 
emigrants  far  more  than  they  did  the  revolution,  and  that  the  king 
was  eager  to  have  his  hands  free  for  the  complications  in  Polimd. 
But  Frederick  William  wished  for  a  general  not  a  separate  peace,  and 
was  too  chivalrous  to  desert  Austria  at  the  first  reverse.  The  nego- 
tiations were  carried  on  long  enough  to  allow  the  Prussians  an 
undisturbed  retreat  from  French  soil  and  were  then  broken  oflf. 

This  first  success  inspired  the  French  with  a  confidence  hitherto 
unfelt,  and  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  war.  No  longer 
satisBed  to  defend  their  frontiers,  they  determined  to  spread  the 
revolutionary  dogmas  by  force,  and  to  excite  a  general  rising  of 
peoples  against  their  kings.  The  Convention  issued  a  formal  in- 
vitation to  all  discontented  subjects  to  appeal  to  France  for  aid.  And 
this  propaganda  was  by  no  means  disinterested.  'J'he  democracy 
was  fully  as  aggressive  as  the  monarchy,  and  the  idea  of  extending 
France  to  its  '*  natural "  boundaries,  so  dear  to  Louis  XIV.,  was 
revived  with  equal  resolution  by  the  republic.  Already  in  Septem- 
ber the  army  of  the  south  had  entered  Savoy  to  pimish  Victor 
Amadeus  III.  for  his  alliance  with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  As  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  had  extended  their  territories  southwards,  and 
become  an  Italian  power  as  kings  of  Sardinia,  they  had  lost  their 
hold  over  the  French-speaking  population  of  their  original  duchy. 
The  people  everywhere  welcomed  the  French,  the  Piedmont  troops 
found  resistance  to  be  impossible,  and  in  November  both  Savoy  and 
Nice  were  formally  annexed  to  I>ance  as  the  departoients  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Maritime  Alps.  Montesquieu  was  now  ordered  to 
attack  the  aristocratic  republic  of  Geneva.  The  admission  of  troops 
from  Berne  was  treated  as  a  breach  of  former  treaties  and  a  pretext 
for  hostilities.  But  Montesquieu,  a  marquis  under  the  old  regime, 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  accept  the  revolutionary  interpretation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  besieged 
city.  For  this  act  of  disobedience  he  was  formally  accused  before 
the  Convention  and  had  to  seek  safety  in  Switzerland.  Geneva  was 
spared  for  the  moment. 

These  succeQaes  in  the  south  were  speedily  surpassed  by  those  in 
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Germany.  The  constitution  of  the  Empire  wu  as  hopelessly  divided 
and  impotent  as  ever.  Nowhere  was  the  general  disintegration  more 
oonspicuouB  than  in  the  '*  Priest's  Road,"  the  chain  of  ecclesiastical 
states  along  the  Rbine  valley.  The  advance  of  the  Prusaans  into 
France  left  these  states  defenceless,  and  in  Septemher  a  French 
detachment  under  Oustine  advanced  to  the  attack.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  partisan  of  the  revolution,  and  his  watchword  was  **•  \nr 
to  the  palaces  and  peace  to  the  cottages.**  Speier  and  Worms  fell 
into  his  hands,  and  the  princes  of  the  neighhouring  states  fled  in 
reckless  haste  before  an  incapable  general  and  a  handful  of  recruits. 
Nothing  more  diigraceful  to  Germany  had  been  experienced  since 
the  Hussite  wars.  Munz,  the  chief  city  of  western  Germany, 
surrendered  without  striking  a  blow  (21  Oct.),  and  Frankfort  for 
a  short  time  was  occupied  by  the  French. 

§  4.  Dumouriez  in  the  meantime  was  no  less  active  in  the  north. 
Leaving  Kellermann  to  pursue  the  Prussians,  he  induced  the 
mimstry  to  approve  his  favourite  scheme  of  an  invasion  of  Belgium. 
Everything  seemed  to  mark  out  Belgium  as  an  easy  prey  for  the 
French.  The  government  of  Joseph  II.  had  provoked  a  revolt 
against  Uapsburg  rule,  which  bad  been  put  down  hy  Leopold  without 
any  cessation  of  discontent.  The  provinces  were  still  only  loosely 
bound  together,  and  there  was  no  force  to  defend  them,  except 
some  20,000  Austrian  troops  under  the  divided  command  of  Glairfait 
and  the  duke  of  Saxe-Teschen,  who  had  already  failed  in  an  attack 
upon  Vauban's  great  fortress,  Lille.  Circumstances  were  very  favour- 
able  for  the  dashing  tactics  of  Dumouriez.  A  single  victory  at  Jenn 
mappes  (6  Nov.),  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the  war,  decided  the 
campaign.  The  Austrians  retired  and  Dumouriez  advanced  as  &r 
as  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  Everywhere  the  people  welcomed  the  French 
as  deliverers,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  Holland,  equally  weakened 
by  party  divinons,  would  prove  as  easy  a  conquest. 

The  Convention  was  eager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  these  great  sac- 
cesses:  In  defiance  of  treaties  wliioh  France  had  guaranteed  over 
and  over  again,  it  ordered  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  declared 
Antwerp  a  free  port  (6  Nov.).  A  decree  of  the  15th  of  December 
went  still  further  in  its  avowed  hostility  to  the  powers  of  Europe : 
^  In  every  ooimtry  that  si  i  all  be  occupied  by  French  aimies,  the 
generals  shall  announce  the  abolition  of  all  existing  authorities :  of 
nobility,  serfdom,  of  all  feudal  rights  and  all  mcmopolies.  'Jliey  shall 
proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  convoke  assemblies  of 
the  inhalntants  to  form  a  provisioniEd  government,  to  which  no 
officer  of  a  former  government,  no  noble,  and  no  member  of  a 
privileged  corporation  shall  be  eligible.  They  shall  appropriate 
for  the  French  Republic  all  property  belonging  to  the  sovereign  and 
bis  a'.lherents  or  to  any  civil  and  religious  corporation:    llie  French 
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nation  will  treat  as  enemies  any  people  which,  refusLng  liberty  and 
equality,  desirea  to  preBerve  its  prince  and  priyileged  classes  or  to 
make  any  accommodation."  It  is  evident  that  the  Convention  looked 
to  the  liberated  and  conquered  peoples  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  first  attempt  to  put  these  peculiar  principles  into  force 
was  made  in  Belgium,  where  it  sensibly  cooled  the  ardoar  of  the 
people  for  their  French  deliverers.  A  number  of  commiBaoners, 
with  Danton  at  tbeir  head,  were  despatched  to  establish  a  republican 
government  in  a  province  which  was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  con* 
quered.  Their  reckless  cnnfiscationsy  and  especially  their  attacks 
upon  the  monasteries  and  the  clergy,  aroused  the  greatest  indignation 
among  a  pe^le  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  most  religious  in  £urope. 
No  one  was  more  indignant  than  Dumouriez  himself^  who  aspired 
to  establish  a  protectorate  in  Belgium,  and  who  saw  all  the  fruits  of 
his  victory  snatched  from  him  by  the  rafjadous  envoys  of  the 
Jacobin  Club.  Unable  to  protect  the  people  from  oppression,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  found  that  events  had  taken  a  new  and 
most  unwelcome  turn. 

$  5.  The  party  conflicts  in  tlie  Convention  went  on  with  ever- 
increasing  bitterness,  and  at  last  the  Mountiun  discovered  a  new 
means  of  discrediting  their  opponents  and  securing  their  own 
supremacy.  They  demanded  that  the  king  should  be  brought  to 
justice  as  an  enemy  of  the  nation,  'i'hey  saw  in  his  death  a  perma- 
nent rupture  witii  the  past  history  of  France,  and  they  hoped  to  crush 
the  Girondists,  if  they  tried  to  defend  him,  under  a  chaise  of 
royalism.  The  Jacobin  club  organised  a  series  of  petitions  in  which 
the  death  of  the  king  was  demanded  in  terms  of  revolting  barbarity. 
The  more  moderate  deputies  pointed  to  the  constitution  of  1791, 
which  decreed  the  personal  inviolability  of  the  monarch,  and  imposed 
in  certain  cases  the  penalty  of  deposition.  This  penalty  had  been 
already  inflicted,  and  neither  the  Convention  nor  any  other  body 
could  proceed  further.  Finall}',  the  question  was  entrusted  to  a 
committee,  which  reported  that  the  king  could  lawfully  be  tried 
by  the  Convention.  On  this  report  a  great  debate  was  commenced 
on  the  13th  of  November.  The  Gironde,  imperfectly  apprehending 
the  tactics  of  their  enemies,  still  wished  to  maintain  the  constitution, 
while  the  Plain  inclined  to  adopt  the  report.  But  St.  Just  and 
Bobespierre,  who  on  this  point  assumed  the  lead  of  the  Mountain, 
took  a  much  bolder,  and  from  their  point  of  view  a  more  manly,  line. 
They  maintained  that  the  assembly  was  composed  of  statesmen,  not 
of  judges,  that  the  king*s  guilt  had  already  been  decided  by  his 
deposition,  that  a  dethroned  king  was  dangerous  to  a  republic,  and 
that  the  letter  of  the  constitution  could  not  prohibit  a  measure 
which  was  necessary  for  the  public  safety.  They  demanded  the 
king's  death  at  once  and  without  trial,  by  the  sacred  right  of  revoln- 
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tioD, .  Theae  extreme  proposals,  which  appealed  to  the  passions  and 
the  fears  of  the  mxiltitude,  forced  the  hand  of  the  opposition.  The 
Qirondists,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  popularity  if  they  appeared  as 
adrocates  for  the  king,  joined  the  Plain  and  voted  for  his  trial  hefore 
the  Convention,  which  was  decreed  on  the  2nd  of  December.  Before 
this,  the  discovery  of  a  secret  cupboard  in  the  Tuileries  had 
brought  to  light  all  the  papers  of  the  king,  his  correspondence  with 
Mirabeau  and  Bouill^  and  aU  the  schemes  that  had  been  enter- 
tained for  his  release  or  his  restoration  to  power.  These  papers 
were  the  chief  basis  of  the  formal  accusation  that  was  drawn  up 
against  him.  ^ 

Ever  since  the  11th  of  August  Louis  XYI.  had  been  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Temple,  and  in  October  he  had  imdergone  the  further 
punishment  of  being  separated  from  hi;i  family.  Kever  had  his 
character  appeared  so  admirable  as  during  this  period  of  trouble.  The 
irresolution  which  had  been  so  fatal  a  quality  had  entirely  disap- 
peared when  all  responsibility  of  government  was  removed.  On  the 
13th  of  December  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  authority  of  those  who  were  at  once 
his  acctisers  and  judges.  Bardre,  thp  president,  read  the  chaises 
and  asked  the  questiois  that  had  been  previously  agreed  ui)on. 
Louis  replied  quietly  and  firmly,  declared  his  ministers  responsible 
for  his  public  acts,  and  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  concealed 
documents.  The  only  accusation  that  moved  him  was  that  of 
having  shed  the  blood  ('f  the  citiEeos  on  the  10th  of  August.  On 
Ms  withdrawal  a  stormy  debate  foUowed,  and  the  hostile  factions 
nearly  came  to  blows.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Mountain, 
it  was  decided  to  accept  the  king's  demand  that  counsel  should  be 
heard  in  his  defence.  He  chose  Target,  who  refused,  and  Tronchet. 
At  this  crisis  Malesherbes,  the  most  virtuous  of  French  ministers, 
came  forward  to  offer  his  services  to  the  king  under  whom  he  had 
held  office.  Louis  XVI.  was  profoundly  touched  by  this  proof  of 
a  devotion  which  even  the  Convention  could  not  fail  to  appreciate. 
On  the  26th  of  December  the  defence,  which  had  been  prepared  with 
enormous  labour,  was  pronounced  by  Deseze,  an  advocate  who  had 
been  associated  with  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet.  His  speech  was  a 
masterpiece  of  temperate  and  convincing  reasoning,  and  if  it  lacked 
the  highest  qualities  of  eloquence,  it  was  because  the  king  himself 
refused  to  stoop  to  an  appeal  for  mercy  to  his  judges.  The  debate 
in  the  Convention  was  resumed  on  the  next  day.  The  Girondiits, 
whose  conduct  throughout  shows  their  weakness  as  a  party,  were 
anxious  to  save  the  king,  but  dared  not  pronounce  openly  for  his 
acquittal.  They  proix)8ed  a  formal  appeal  to  the  people,  which 
gratified  their  republican  predilections,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
remove  the  responsibility  from  their  own   shoulders.     But   the 
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Jacobins  became  more  imperative  as  their  triumph  seemed  assured. 
They  filled  the  galleries  with  their  turbulent  adherents,  who 
threatened  with  death  those  deputies  who  endeavoured  to  save  the 
accused  prince.  At  last  the  debate  was  closed  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1793,  and  three  questions  were  formally  proposed  to  the 
assembly.  (1)  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty?  (2)  Should  an  appeal  to 
the  people  be  allowed  ?  (3)  What  punishment  should  be  inflicted  ? 
The  first  question  was  answered  in  the  afiirmative  almost  with 
imanimity,  and  the  appeal  was  rejected  by  484  votes  to  292. 
Lanjuinais  then  proposed  that  three-fourths  of  the  votes  should  be 
necessary  for  condemnation,  but  Danton  carried  his  motion  that  a 
simple  majority  should  settle  the  matter.  On  the  third  question 
votes  were  given  orally  by  each  member  in  turn,  and  as  several  took 
the  opportunity  to  explain  their  motives,  the  process  lasted  for 
twenty-five  hours.  All  the  machinery  of  terrorism  was  put  into 
working  to  influence  the  irresolute  Girondists,  and  with  fatal  success. 
Yergniaud,  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the 
preceding  debates,  was  now  president  of  the  Convention,  and  voted 
for  "  death  to  avoid  a  civil  war,'*  and  his  example  decided  many  of 
those  who  were  still  wavering.  Philip  of  Orleans,  amidst  general 
execration,  voted  for  the  execution  of  the  head  of  his  family. 
Finally,  Yergniaud  rose  to  declare  the  result  in  a  trembling  voice. 
721  deputies  voted,  so  that  361  were  necessary  to  form  a  majority. 
366  voted  for  death  absolutely,  and  67  for  the  same  punishment 
with  various  conditions ;  286  were  in  favour  of  imprisonment  or 
exile  ;  and  two  voted  for  the  galleys.  The  Girondists  made  a  last 
effort  to  get  the  sentence  reprieved  for  a  time,  but  they  were  de- 
feated by  34  votes.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Louis  XYI.  was 
allowed  a  final  and  agonising  interviow  with  his  family;  on  the 
next  day  he  met  his  death  with  heroic  fortitude  in  what  is  now  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  Qlie  character  of  Louis  has  been  adnjirably 
summed  up  by  Mignet,  the  most  phlegmatic  of  the  republican 
historians.  **  He  was  the  best  but  the  feeblest  of  kings.  His  an- 
cestors bequeathed  to  him  a  revolution.  He  was  more  fitted  than 
any  of  them  to  prevent  or  to  terminate  it ;  for  he  was  capable  of 
being  a  reforniing  king  before  it  broke  out,  or  of  acting  as  a  con- 
stitutional king  afterwards.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  prince  who 
had  no  passions,  not  even  that  of  power,  and  who  imited  the  two 
essential  qualities  of  a  good  kmg,  fear  of  God  and  love  of  the  people. 
He  perished  the  victim  of  passions  which  he  did  not  share :  of  those 
of  his  adherents  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  and  of  those  of  the 
multitude  which  he  had  not  excited.  History  will  say  of  him  that, 
with  a  little  more  force  of  character,  he  woidd  have  been  a  imique 
rukr." 
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f  6.  By  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  the  revoluti<m  brol^e  down 
all  the  bridges  behind  it,  and  at  the  same  time  bade  defiance 
to  the  monarchical  states  of  Europe.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  increase  of  enemies  both  without  and  within.  England 
had  been  studiously  neutral  imtil  its  own  interests  were  touched 
by  the  threatened  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt  From  that  moment  Pitt  determmed  on  a  war  against 
the  **  armed  opuiions  **  which  defied  the  obligations  of  treaties  and  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  He  had  been  already  strengthened  by  the 
secession  of  Burke  from  the  Whigs,  and  the  king's  death,  which 
stirred  popular  opinion  to  its  depths,  removed  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  an  active  policy.  Ghanvelin,  the  French  envoy  in  London, 
was  dismissed,  and  the  Convention,  eagerly  accepting  what  was  in- 
evitable, declared  war  against  Great  Britain  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1793.  The  accession  of  England  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
completion  of  the  anti-revolutionary  coalition.  Holland,  as  usuali 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  its  powerful  neighbour.  Spain,  where 
the  liberal  d*Aranda  had  been  supplanted  in  the  ministry  by  Charles 
IV/s  incapable  favourite,  Godoi,  was  involved  in  the  war  in  March ; 
Portugal,  the  Papal  States,  and  Naples  joined  the  alliance.  Russia 
exulted  in  circumstances  which  left  her  free  to  act  in  Poland.  The 
only  neutral  states  were  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Venice, 
and  Turkey. 

§  7.  These  external  dangers  caused  a  momentary  cessation  of 
party  conflicts  in  the  Convention.  A  levy  of  300,000  men  was 
decreed ;  the  incapable  Pache  was  removed  from  the  ministry  of 
war  and  replaced  by  Beumonville ;  800  millions  of  iuaignaU  were 
issued ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  national  guard  were  nearly  doubled. 
But  the  truce  was  only  momentary.  The  Girondists  had  consented 
to  the  king*8  death  in  order  to  save  themselves,  but  they  were  not 
destined  to  receive  the  expected  reward  of  their  dishonour.  Boland, 
who  had  contributed  directly  to  bring  about  the  fat^  of  Louis  XVI., 
resigned  office  immediately  afterwards.  His  associates  found  them- 
selves confronted  by  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  Mountain  and  of 
the  Commune.  Pache  was  consoled  for  his  dismissal  by  being  elected 
mayor  of  Paris,  but  his  influence  was  small  compared  with  that  of 
his  subordinates,  Chaumette  and  Hubert  Marat  and  Robespierre 
were  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  opponents  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  designs,  and  urged  the  mob  to  violent  measures  against 
the  traitors  who  had  endeavoured  to  save  the  tyrant  Danton  alone 
of  the  Jacobios  was  inclined  to  moderate  courses.    He  had  formed  in 
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Belgium  a  oonnectioii  with  DumotLriez,  and  was  quite  willing  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Giroode.  But  the  influence  of  Madame  Roland 
and  Gtiadet  was  too  strong  to  allow  of  an  alliance  with  the  author 
oi  the  massacres  of  September,  and  Danton  was  forced  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  to  support  the  associates  whom  he  was 
anxious  to  desert.  This  was  a  fatal  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Girondists,  who  tried  in  yain  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  assembly 
in  the  scheme  of  a  new  constitution  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Condorcet.  Party  feeling  was  too  inflamed  for  an  abstract  debate, 
and  before  long  external  events  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Jacolnns. 

§  8.  The  levy  of  300,000  men  provoked  a  rising  in  the  province  of 
La  Yend^,  where  the  ancient  r^me  survived  in  its  entirety,  and 
where  the  priests  and  nobles  had  lost  none  of  their  influence  over 
the  virtuous  and  ignorant  peasantry.  Able  and  courageous  leaders 
were  found  in  Chatelineau,  Stofflet,  Charette,  d*Elb^  and  La 
Rochejaquelin,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  able  to  foil  all  the 
attempts  that  were  made  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  Danger 
always  tended  to  increase  the  fanaticism  of  the  capital,  and  at  this 
time  domestic  revolt  was  rendered  more  serious  by  successes  of  the 
foreign  enemies  of  France.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians  had 
determined  on  great  exertions  to  recover  Belgium  and  Mainz,  which 
had  been  lost  in  17d2.  Dumouriez,  who  had  failed  in  the  objects  of 
his  journey  to  Paris,  returned  to  the  army  with  orders  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Holland.  Ordering  one  detachment  under  Valence  to 
watch  the  Austrians,  and  another  under  Miranda  to  take  Maestricht 
and  then  to  join  him  at  Utrecht,  he  crossed  the  frontier  and  took 
Breda  and  Gertruydenberg.  He  was  recalled  by  the  news  that  the 
Austrian  commander,  the  Prince  of  Goburg,  had  entered  Belgium, 
driven  Valence  back  to  Louvain,  and  forced  Miranda  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Maestricht.  Hurrying  back,  Dumouriez  risked  an  engage- 
ment at  Neerwinden  (18  March)  and  was  defeated.  This  check 
decided  him  to  put  into  immediate  execution  a  plan  which  he  had 
entertained  ever  since  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  This  was  nothing 
less  than  to  put  down  the  revolution  in  Paris,  to  restore  the  con- 
stitution of  1791,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  young  son  of  Orleans, 
Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Ghartres,  who  was  at  the  time  serving  in 
his  army.  He  had  intended  to  carry  out  this  programme  with  all 
the  prestige  of  a  great  conqueror,  but,  as  this  was  now  impossible, 
he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  enemies  of  France,  llie  matter 
was  arranged  in  negotiationff  with  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  and 
Dumouriez  made  no  secrecy  of  his  intentions  to  the  envoys  whom 
the  Gonvention  had  dispatched  on  the  first  news  of  his  treachery. 
He  tried  to  obtain  possession  of  Lille  and  Valenciennes,  but  the 
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gates  were  closed  against  him.  Like  Lafayette  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  discovered  that  the  soldiers,  hitherto  devoted  to  him, 
preferred  their  country  to  their  general,  and  were  hy  no  means  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  revolution  as  to  consent  to  a  foreign  invasion 
of  France.  Dumouriez,  foiled  on  every  side,  fled  to  the  Austrians, 
and  after  twenty  years  of  inglorious  exile  died  in  London.  The 
command  of  his  army  was  entrusted  to  Dampierre. 

I  9.  The  news  of  Dumouriez'  treachery  gave  new  vigour  to  the 
attack  upon  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  with  which  he  had  formerly 
identified  himself.  In  order  to  purge  themselves  of  suspicion,  the 
Girondists  accused  Danton  of  complicity  with  the  general,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Belgium,  hut  the  only  result  was  to 
make  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  most  pacific  of  the  demi^ 
gogues.  The  general  terror  enabled  the  Mountain  to  carry  the 
most  extreme  measures.  The  duke  of  Orleans  and  all  Bourbons 
were  exiled,  the  non-juring  priests  were  everywhere  persecuted,  all 
the  remaining  property  of  the  emigrants  was  confiscated,  and  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  commenced  its  activity.  On  the  6th  of  April 
a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  consisting  of  nine  members,  renew- 
able every  month,  was  appointed  with  dictatorial  power.  Marat,  as 
head  of  the  Jacobin  club,  got  up  popular  petitions  which  deman^led 
the  arrest  of  twenty-two  Girondists.  This  attack  upon  the  privi- 
leges of  deputies  produced  a  momentary  alliance  between  the  right 
and  centre  of  the  Convention.  Marat  was  formally  accused,  but  was 
acquitted  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  returned  to  his  seat 
amidst  the  applause  of  the  mob.  £very  day  the  popular  passirai 
increased  in  vehemence,  and  the  Convention,  which  on  the  10th  of 
May  began  to  sit  in  the  Tuileries,  saw  itself  threatened  by  an 
armed  force.  Guadet  proposed  to  annul  the  existing  authorities  in 
the  city,  but  his  party  could  never  agree  upon  active  measures,  and 
Bardre  was  able  to  carry,  as  a  compromise,  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  twelve  to  enquire  into  the  relations  between  the 
Convention  and  the  Commune.  The  Twelve  commenced  their  work 
with  great  vigour,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  Hubert,  one  of  the  most 
active  promoters  of  disorder.  The  result  was  a  popular  rising,  which 
compelled  the  Convention  to  decree  the  release  of  Il^rt  and  the 
suppression  of  the  Twelve.  On  the  next  day  the  Girondists 
recovered  their  supremacy  and  the  Twelve  were  restored.  But  the 
mob  had  fblt  their  power  and  were  not  inclined  to  submit  to  defeat. 
On  the  31st  of  May,  a  regular  insurrection  was  planned  and  carried 
out,  under  the  leadership  of  Henriot,  who  now  succeeded  Santerre 
as  commander  of  the  national  guard.  Robespierre  wished  to  direct 
the  popular  fury  against  tbe  leaders  of  the  Gironde,  but  the  r«al 
object  of  the  rising  was  the  suppression  of  the  Twelve,  and  it  sub- 
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sided  \vhen  this  was  decreed  for  the  second  time.  Danton  was 
satisfied  with  the  fall  of  a  commission  which  threatened  to  extend 
its  enqairies  back  to  the  preceding  September,  but  his  associates 
were  determined  to  secure  a  decisive  victory.  On  the  2nd  of  June, 
80,000  men,  with  Henriot  at  their  head,  bcwieged  the  Tuileries  and 
demanded  the  arrest  of  the  Twelve  and  of  the  chief  Girondists. 
Bar^re  proposed  that  the  accused  deputies  should  suspend  them- 
selves from  their  functions,  and  several  yielded  in  the  vain  hope  of 
appeasing  their  enemies.  But  meanwhile  the  undisguised  dictation 
of  the  mob  had  irritated  those  members  of  the  Mountain,  who 
regar<led  the  national  assembly  as  inviolable.  The  Ck>nvention 
advanced  in  a  body  to  the  entrance  and  ordered  their  besiegers 
to  withdraw.  Henriot's  answer  was  to  point  his  cannon  at  the 
deputies,  who  returned  in  dismayed  consciousness  of  their  impo- 
tence. Marat,  who  revelled  in  the  success  of  the  intimidation,  drew 
up  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and  the  imprisonment  was  decreed 
of  the  twelve  members  of  the  commission  and  twenty-two  of  the 
Girondist  leaders,  including  Yergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonn^,  Brissot, 
Potion,  Lanjuinais,  etc. 

§  10.  The  fall  of  the  Gironde  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
Mountain,  but  it  only  added  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
France.  Most  of  the  imprisoned  deputies  escaped,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Caen.  More  than  fifty  departments  rallied  to 
their  side  and  declared  against  the  tyrannical  supremacy  of  Paris. 
The  spirit  of  the  opposition  is  manifested  in  the  conduct  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  who  journeyed  alone  to  Paris  in  order  to  avenge 
the  Gironde  by  the  murder  of  Marat  (13  July).  She  herself 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  her 
victim.  The  flames  of  civil  war  extended  in  every  direction.  In 
the  south,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nismes  and  a  number  of 
other  towns  declared  against  the  Convention.  In  the  north  the 
province  of  Calvados  took  up  arms  for  the  monarchy.  The  armies 
of  La  Vend^  no  longer  content  with  escaping  conquest,  took  the 
aggressive  and  attacked  Nantes,  in  order  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  Loire  and  to  open  a  connection  with  England.  But 
all  these  movements  were  paralysed  by  want  of  union.  The 
Girondists  had  no  sympathy  with  the  royalists,  who  sought  to 
direct  a  rebellion  which  they  could  never  have  originated.  And 
internal  discord  only  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  foreign  invaders 
of  France,  who  now  made  it  their  chief  object,  not  to  put  down  the  * 
revolution,  but  to  make  conquests  for  themselves.  The  English 
and  Austrians  took  Cond^  and  Valenciennes  and  once  more  opened 
the  route  to  Paris.  The  successes  of  Custine  in  Germany  had 
already  been  reversed,  and  Mainz,  which  alone  offered  any  resistance, 
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was  reoovered  by  the  PnuBiaiiB  on  the  22nd  of  July.  The 
Spaniards  defeated  the  French  troops  in  the  Pyrenees^  and  20,000 
Fiedmontese  invaded  France  on  the  side  of  the  Alps.  The  capital 
was  threatened  with  famine,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  declared  all  French  ports  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

f  11.  It  was  while  affairs  were  in  this  critical  condition  that  the 
Mountain  undertook  the  sole  conduct  of  government  in  France. 
They  had  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  of  the  Girondists  to 
establiBh  a  new  constitution  in  place  of  that  of  1791.  They  now 
undertook  the  work  themselves,  and  in  four  days  drew  up  a 
constitution,  as  simple  as  it  was  democratic,  which  was  issued  on 
the  24th  of  June.  Every  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  could 
vote  directly  in  the  election  of  deputies,  who  were  chosen  for  a 
year,  at  a  time,  and  were  to  ait  in  a  single  assembly.  The 
assembly  had  the  sole  power  of  making  laws,  but  a  period  was 
fixed  during  which  the  constituents  could  protest  against  its 
enactments.  The  executive  power  was  entrusted  to  twenty-four 
men,  who  were  chosen  by  the  assembly  from  candidates  nominated 
by  electors  chosen  by  the  original  voters.  Twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-four  were  to  be  renewed  e.ery  six  months.  But  this  con- 
stitution was  intended  merely  to  satisfy  the  departments,  and  was 
never  put  into  practice.  The  condition  of  France  required  a 
greater  concentration  of  power,  and  this  was  supplied  by  the 
Ck)mmittee  of  Public  Safety.  Ever  since  the  6th  of  April  the 
original  members  of  the  Committee  had  been  re-elected,  but  on  the 
10th  of  July  its  composition  was  changed.  Danton  ceased  to  be  a 
member,  and  Bar^  was  joined  by  Bobespierre,  St.  Just>  Ck]uthoti» 
Billaud-Varennes,  GoUot  d'Herbois,  and,  in  a  short  time,  Gamok 
These  men  became  the  absolute  rulers  of  France. 

The  Committee  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  their  measures  in 
the  Convention,  from  which  the  opposition  party  had  disappeaied. 
All  the  state  obligations  were  rendered  uniform  and  inscribed  in 
**  the  great  book  of  the  national  debt.**  The  treasury  was  filled  by 
a  compulsory  loan  from  the  rich.  Every  income  between  1000 
and  10,000  francs  had  to  pay  ten  per  cent^  and  every  excess  over 
10,000  francs  had  to  be  contributed  in  its  entirety  for  one  year. 
To  recruit  the  army  a  levee  en  tncute  was  decreed.  "  The  young 
men  shall  go  to  war;  the  married  men  shall  forge  arms  and 
transport  supplies;  the  wives  shall  make  tents  and  clothes  and 
serve  in  the  hospitals ;  the  children  shall  tear  old  linen  into  lint ; 
the  aged  shall  resort  to  the  public  places  to  oxcite  the  courage  of 
the  warriors  and  hatred  against  kings.**  Kor  were  measures 
neglected  against  domestic  enemies.  On  the  Gth  of  September  a 
revolutionary  army,  consisting  of  6000  men  and  1200  artUlerymen, 
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was  placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  the  Committee  to  cany  out  its  orders 
throughout  France.  On  the  17th  the  famous  *^law  of  the 
suspects  **  was  carried.  Under  the  term  "  suspects  "  were  included 
all  those  who  by  words,  acts  or  writings  had  shown  themselves  in 
favour  of  monarchy  or  of  federalism,  the  relatiyes  of  the  emigrants, 
etc.,  and  they  were  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  peace.  As  the 
people  were  in  danger  of  famine,  a  maximum  price,  already 
established  for  com,  was  decreed  for  all  necessaries ;  if  a  merchant 
gave  up  his  trade  he  became  a  suspect,  and  the  hoarding  (tf  provisions 
was  pimished  by  death.  On  the  10th  of  October  the  Convention 
de6nitely  transferred  its  powers  to  the  Committee,  by  subjecting 
all  officials  to  its  authority  and  by  postponing  the  trial  of  the  new 
constitution  until  the  peace. 

§  12.  Even  before  the  central  government  had  been  strengthened 
by  these  decrees,  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  suppression 
of  internal  rebellions.  The  movement  in  the  north  was  the  first  to 
suocimib.  The  royalist  general,  Wimpfen,  was  defeated  on  the 
16th  of  July,  and  on  the  8rd  of  August  the  commissioners  of  the 
Convention  entered  Caen,  which  was  treated  with  unusual  clemenc3\ 
Soon  afterwards  Bordeaux,  the  centre  of  opposition  in  the  west, 
tendered  its  submission  and  accepted  the  constitution.  In  the 
south  the  republican  forces  carried  all  before  them.  Marseilles  was 
taken  on  the  23rd  of  August,  and  Toulon  only  saved  itself  for  a 
time  by  calling  to  its  assistance  the  English  admiral.  Hood ;  in 
December  it  had  to  surrender  to  the  genius  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Lyons,  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  the  capital,  was  besi^ed 
from  August  till  October,  and  when  it  was  finally  captured  the 
Contention  decreed  its  utter  destruction  and  the  erection  on  its  site 
of  a  pillar  with  the  inscription,  *'  Lyons  made  war  against  freedom, 
Lyons  is  no  more.**  The  people  of  La  Yend^  in  spite  of  their 
herdsm,  were  doomed  to  the  same  fate.  The  attack  upon  Nantes 
bad  failed  and  their  leader  Chatelineau  had  fallen.  The  province 
was  now  invaded,  and  the  garrison  of  Mainz,  bound  by  its  capitular 
tion  not  to  serve  against  the  foreign  enemy,  was  transferred  to  this 
scene  of  warfare.  The  Vendeans  were  no  matdi  for  regular  troops, 
and  after  they  had  experienced  four  succeasive  defeats,  more  than 
80,000  of  them  attempted  to  escape  into  Brittany.  The  attempt 
was  repulsed,  and  a  scattered  remnant  of  this  large  force  was  driven 
to  return  homewards.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  decided  to 
exterminate  a  population  which  it  was  impossible  to  pacify,  and  the 
province  was  given  up  to  a  military  execution.  By  the  end  of 
1793  almost  the  whole  of  France  had  submitted,  and  the 
revolutionary  comimssioners  were  as  absolute  in  the  departments 
as  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  in  Paris. 
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§  13.  Almost  equally  successful  was  the  conduct  of  the  war  with 
the  foreigners,  and  here,  too,  fortune  favoured  the  French.  Just 
as  the  internal  revolts  were  weakened  by  the  discord  between 
Girondists  and  royalists,  so  the  efforts  of  the  allies  were  pandysed 
by  the  ill-feeling  that  arose  between  Austria  and  Prussia  about  the 
second  partition  of  Poland.  It  wss  this  which  prevented  the 
Prussians  £rom  advancing  after  the  (iapture  of  Mainz,  and  thus  lost 
the  favourable  moment  for  an  advance  upon  Paris.  At  the  same 
time  the  open  substitution  of  a  policy  of  territorial  aggrandisement  ' 
for  the  disinterested  motives  which  had  been  professed  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  alienated  from  the  coalition  all  those  classes 
among  the  French  who  might  otherwise  have  sympathised  with 
them.  The  victory  of  the  democracy  in  Paris  reacted  upon  the 
military  sdministration.  Gamot,  a  man  of  great  oi^anising 
genius,  undertook  the  control  of  the  war.  The  old  aristocratic 
generals,  such  as  Custine  and  Montesquieu,  were  replaced  by  men 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  like  Jourdan,  Hoche  and  Pichegru. 
Thus  was  restored  that  unanimity  between  the  commanders  and 
the  central  government  which  had  given  the  French  their  great 
successes  at  the  end  of  1792,  and  the  interruption  of  which  had  led 
to  the  subsequent  disasters. 

After  the  capture  of  Cond4  and  Valenciennes  the  English  and 
Austrian  B,  instead  of  continuing  tbeir  advance,  separated  to  secure 
their  own  selfish  interests.  The  prince  of  Goburg  attacked  and 
took  Quesnoy,  and  the  duke  of  York  laid  siege  to  Dunkirk,  an  old 
object  of  greed  to  England.  Bouchard,  who  had  succeeded  GusUne 
in  the  command  of  the  northern  army,  was  ordered  to  attack  the 
English,  and  by  a  slight  success  at  Hondscoote  he  forced  York  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  (6  Sept),  As  Houchard's  conduct  i\*as 
considered  unsatisfactory,  Gamot  replaced  him  by  Jourdsn,  who 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Wattignies  (16  Oct.).  The  prince  of 
Goburg  retired  behind  the  Sambre,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the 
English,  while  the  French  went  into  w  inter  quarters.  MeanwliUe, 
another  Austrian  army  imder  Wurmser  had  invaded  Alsace  in  con- 
junction with,  the  Prussians  under  Brunswick,  forced  the  lines  of 
Weissemburg,  and  almost  succeeded  in  taking  Strasburg.  But  the 
jealousy  between  the  two  commanders  and  between  their  respective 
armies  ruined  an  undertaking  which  had  beeji  so  suooessfully 
undertaken.  The  French,  led  by  Hoche  and  Pichegru,  and 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  St  Just  as  commiasionw  of  the 
Gonvention,  took  the  aggressive,  recovered  the  lines  of  Weissemburg, 
and  forced  the  invaders  to  retire  upon  the  Rhine. 

§  14.  These  successes  were  glorious  to  France,  but  they  were 
sullied  by  the  terrible  measmres  which  the  victorious  party  thought 
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iteelf  JQBtified  in  taking  against  domestic  enemies.  The  '^  reign  of 
terror''  was  inaugurated  in  Paris  with  the  same  sophistical 
professions  of  virtue  that  had  been  employed  to  justify  religious 
persecutions  in  post  ages.  The  prisons  were  crammed  with  more 
than  5000  suspects,  arrested  under  the  decree  of  the  17th  of 
September.  The  revolutionary  tribunal,  hitherto  almost  inactive, 
now  commenced  its  bloodthirsty  functions.  The  first  victim  was 
Custine,  accused  of  treachery  in  the  surrender  of  Mainz  and 
Valenciennes.  Marie  Antoinette  followed  her  husband  to  the 
scaffold  with  not  infeiior  courage  on  the  16th  of  October.  The 
imprisoned  Giron<)ist8)  with  Yergniaud  at  their  head,  shared  the 
same  fate.  Many  of  their  associates  who  had  escaped,  Robnd, 
Potion,  and  Buzot,  evaded  the  vengeance  of  their  implacable 
enemies  by  suicide.  Philip  of  Orleans,  Madame  Roland,  Bailly, 
fiamavei  Bouchard,  and  a  number  of  other  men  scarcely  less 
distinguinhed,  perished  by  the  guillotine.  Among  the  almost 
innumerable  victims  of  the  terror  was  the  &mons  Madame 
Dubarry,  once  the  all-powerful  mistress  of  Louis  XY.  In  Lyonn, 
Toulon,  and  above  all  at  Nantes,  the  same  horrors  were  repeated 
with  even  less  pretence  of  judicial  forms. 

In  order  to  complete  the  separation  from  the  past  a  new 
calendar  was  introduced  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  year,  which 
began  on  the  22nd  of  September,  was  divided  into  twelve  equal 
months :  vemfemtatre,  hrumairef  frimairt^  for  the  autumn ;  nivrme^ 
fduviotef  venioaej  for  winter ;  ^rminalj  floreal,  prairial^  for  spring ; 
messidoTf  thermidor,  fructidor,  for  summer.  Each  month  con- 
tained three  decades,  and  the  ten  days  of  isach  were  named  after 
their  numerical  order:  prtmidi^  duodiy  tridi,  quartidif  quintidiy 
sextidif  septidi,  octtdi,  nonidi,  decadi.  Every  tenth  day  was  to  be 
a  day  of  rest.  Five  supplementary  days  were  added  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  called  9an9-cuiot%de9y  and  dedicated  respectively  to  Genius, 
to  Labour,  to  Actions,  to  Recompenses,  and  to  Opinion.  The 
abolition  of  the  Ohristiac  calendar,  and  with  it  of  the  old  Sundays 
and  festivals,  naturally  led  to  an  attack  upon  Christianity  itself. 
But  in  this  we  see  the  first  trace  of  divisions  in  the  party  which 
had  hitherto  carried  everything  before  it  by  united  and  unscrupu- 
lous action. 

§  15.  For  some  time  the  Mountain  had  been  tending  to  split 
into  three  distinct  divisions,  representing  the  views  of  its  origmal 
leaders — ^Danton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat.  Danton's  party  had 
justified  the  employment  of  terror  by  the  necessity  of  saving  the 
country ;  but,  now  that  this  object  had  been  attained,  they  wished 
to  return  to  a  more  merciful  policy.  They  were  nicknamed  the 
''moderates,**  and  their  views  were  powerfully  expressed  in  Lt 
25 
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Vieux  Cordelier  of  Gamille  Desmoulins.  They  were  supported  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  bourgeois  class,  but  since  Danton's  retire- 
ment I  hey  had  lost  all  hold  upon  the  government,  and  they  were 
discredited  by  the  looseness  and  luxury  of  their  private  life.  The 
party  of  Marat  had  been  deprived  of  its  real  leader  by  the  act  of 
Charlotte  Corday,  but  it  had  a  number  of  prominent  representatives, 
and  it  was  all-powerful  in  the  Commune.  '*Chaumette  and  his 
substitute  Hubert  were  its  political  chiefs ;  Ronsin,  commander  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  its  general ;  the  atheist,  Anacharsis  Qoots, 
its  apostle."  The  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  from  which  the  Dantonists 
had  been  excluded,  was  entirely  composed  of  its  partisans,  lliese 
men,  known  as  the  exagere$  or  H^bertists,  gloried  in  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  revolution,  and  wished  to  destroy  all  religion  in 
iFranoe.  Their  opinions  were  shamelessly  expressed  in  the  in- 
famous paper,  Pere  Duchene,  of  which  Hubert  was  the  proprietor 
and  editor.  They  took  the  lead  in  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
tombs  at  St.  Denis,  and  they  forced  the  Convention  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  adopt  the  reli^on  of  freedom 
and  equality.  On  the  10th  of  November  they  celebrated  the 
famous  *'  feast  of  reason  **  in  Notre  Dame,  where  the  goddess  was 
represented  by  a  prostitute.  Uliese  obscene  rites  excited  the  out- 
spoken disgust  of  Robespierre,  who  was  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
deism  which  he  had  extracted  from  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  and 
who  adopted  Voltaire's  phrase  that  ^  if  God  did  not  exist  it  wouki 
be  necessary  to  invent  Him."  Robespierre  occupies  a  nuddle 
position  betw^een  the  indulgents  on  the  one  side,  and  the  extreme 
party  on  the  other.  He  wss  still  master  of  the  Jacobin  club  and 
its  affiliated  societies,  and  with  his  allies,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Rillaud- 
Varennes,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  he  could  command  a  secure  majo- 
rity in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  Committee  was  now 
definitely  opiosed  to  the  Commune,  and  determined  to  crush  its 
rival  by  the  destruction  of  the  Hdbertists.  At  the  same  time 
Robespierre  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Danton  and  his 
adherents,  who  made  vigorous  efforts  to  draw  him  over  to  their 
side.  He  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  two  parties  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  republic,  the  one  by  their  anarchical  excesses, 
the  other  by  their  ill-timed  levity ;  and  he  pursued  his  aim  with  a 
combination  of  obstinacy  and  dissimulation  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  followers  and  the  bitter  wrath  of  his  deceived 
opponents.  He  first  allied  himself  with  the  Dantonists,  and  on  the 
15th  of  March,  Hubert,  Chaumette,  Anacharsis  Cloots,  Ronsm  and 
others  were  arris  ted  and  soon  after  waids  executed.  A  universal 
feeling  of  relief  spread  through  Paris  and  France  at  the  punishment 
of  these  ruffians,  but  it  was  speedily  dissipated  on  the  30th  of 
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March,  when  DantoD,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  several  of  their 
associates  were  also  conducted  to  prison.  The  accusation  was 
mani^ed  by  St.  Just,  but  it  broke  down  beneath  the  invectives  of 
Danton,  who  pointed  triumphantly  to  his  past  conduct,  denounced 
the  treachery  of  his  accusers,  and  defeated  all  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  sileocc  him.  So  great  whs  the  impression  made  by  his 
defence,  that  the  Convention  was  forced  to  decree  the  terndnation 
of  the  trial,  and  the  accused  were  condemned  with  revolutionary 
promptness.  On  the  5th  of  April  the  Dautonists,  6fteen  in  number, 
were  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  met  their  fate  with  a  resolution  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  A  few  days  later  the  last  remnants  of  the  two 
defeated  partivjd,  including  the  widows  of  Hubert  and  of  Desmoulins, 
were  got  rid  of  in  the  same  way. 

Robespierre  was  now  at  the  height  cf  his  power,  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  was  as  yet  undivided,  the  Commune,  in  which 
Fleuriot  had  succeeded  Pache,  was  devoted  to  him,  and  the  Con* 
Tention  did  not  dare  to  qnestion  his  will.  The  rei^^n  of  terror  was 
continued  with  increased  severity.  Nearly  600  victims  perished 
between  March  and  June,  and  among  them  were  Louis  XVI.'s 
sister  Elisabeth,  the  virtuous  Malesherbes  and  his  family,  and  a 
number  of  men  who  had  played  an  active  pa  it  in  the  C(»i8tituent  and 
legislative  assemblies.  Carrier  at  Nantes,  and  Joseph  Lebon  at  Arras, 
even  surpassed  the  cruelties  of  the  capital.  At  the  same  time  Robes- 
|uerre  took  steps  to  revive  religion  in  France  under  new  forms. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  he  carried  a  decree  by  which  the  Convention 
formally  recognised  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  A  month  later  he  presided,  with  almost 
pontifical  dignity,  over  the  ^  festival  of  the  supreme  being,*'  which 
was  intended  to  drive  from  men's  minds  all  recollection  of  the 
orgies  of  the  feast  of  reason. 

§  16..  But  before  long  the  imity  of  the  revolutionary  government 
was  destroyed  by  the  rise  of  new  parties.  On  the  one  hand  were 
the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the  leaders,  Billaud-Varennes  and  Collot 
d'Herbois,  who  were  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  Robespierre,  and 
were  anxious  to  carry  the  terror  to  extremes  from  which  even  he 
shrank.  They  were  joined  by  Bardre,  whose  command  of  feeble 
epigrams  gave  him  undeserved  prominence,  and  who  was  im- 
pelled by  cowardice  to  desert  any  cause  that  seemed  to  be  failing. 
As  compared  with  these  men,  Robespierre  and  his  immediate 
associates,  Couthon  and  St.  Just,  were  moral  and  moderate.  They 
had  at  last  begun  to  perceive  an  end  of  the  revolution  in  their 
own  dictatorship  and  the  adoption  of  their  sentimental  deism  by 
the  people.  The  terror  was  to  end  when  they  had  inaugurated  the 
*<  reign  of  virtue."    Robespierre  went  so  far  as  to  demand  tht 
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recall  of  the  infamous  Carrier,  and  to  oppose  the  action  of  the 
Comite  de  sHrete  generale,  which  directed  the  administration  of 
justice  and  police.  Qlie  real  moderates  of  the  Committee  of  Pablio 
Safety  were  the  men  like  Camot,  who  belonged  to  no  party,  and 
demoted  themselves  to  the  executive  business  that  devolved  (91 
them. 

llie  opposition  to  Robespierre  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
extreme  adherents  of  Billaud  and  CoUot  with  the  remnanta  of 
Danton's  party  and  all  who  were  revolted  by  the  cruelty  of  the 
existing  system.  Indignant  at  the  slightest  resistance  to  his  will, 
Kobespierre  determined  to  continue  the  terror  until  all  his  enemies 
had  been  destroyed,  and  proposed  to  the  Convention  the  infamous 
law  of  the  22nd  Prairial  (10  June).  The  revolutionary  tribunal 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  sections  in  order  to  increase  its  activity, 
the  only  penalty  that  it  could  impose  was  death,  and  no  proof  of 
guilt  was  required  except  a  '^ moral"  conviction  of  the  jurors^ 
Hitherto  no  deputy  could  be  brought  to  trial  except  by  decree  of 
the  Convention,  now  all  that  was  required  was  an  order  of  the 
Committee.  The  measure  was  received  with  terrified  horror,  but 
Bobespierre's  personal  ascendancy  was  still  so  great  that  it  was 
carried.  But  from  this  time  the  opposition  could  not  rest  until  it 
had  secured  its  safety  by  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant.  An  attack 
was  made  upon  Catharine  llidot,  an  old  woman  who  was  accused 
of  founding  a  sect  for  the  worship  of  Kobespierre  as  a  new  Messiah ; 
and  the  latter  was  so  chagrined  that  he  retired  ftom  public  life  for 
a  fortnight.  This  was  a  fatal  error  at  a  moment  when  ener>^e 
action  would  have  foiled  all  the  plans  of  his  enemies.  St.  Just 
vainly  urged  him  to  act  with  daring.  The  fact  was,  that  Bobes* 
{Rerre  had  hitherto  taken  advantage  of  movements  originated  by 
others,  and  never  organised  a  coup  cPetat  of  his  own  accord.  To 
the  last  minute  he  believed  that  his  personal  influence  would  over^ 
awe  opposition,  and  that  the  employment  of  force  would  be  un- 
necessary. The  Commune  was  now  his  chief  stronghold,  but  no 
actual  preparations  had  been  made  when  the  final  attack  was  made 
by  his  enemies  in  the  Convention  on  the  9th  lliermidor  (27 
July).  After  a  stormy  debate,  in  which  Robespierre  vainly  strove 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  his  arrest  was  decreed,  together  with  that  of 
Couthon  and  St.  Just.  Lebas  and  Bobespierre*s  younger  brother 
shared  the  same  fate  on  their  own  d^nand. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  of  the  Commune,  Fleuriot,  Payan,  and 
Henriot,  were  assembled  in  the  B^l  de  Yille.  On  the  news  that 
the  triumvirs  were  arrested,  they  at  once  gave  the  signal  for  a 
general  insurrection.  Henriot,  as  be  made  the  round  of  the 
streets  to  call  the  people  to  arms,  was  seized  by  two  members  of 
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the  Convention.  Bat  this  revense  was  only  tamporary.  The 
agents  of  the  Gonunune  succeeded  in  releasing  not  only  Henriot  but 
Bobesperre  and  his  feliow-prisonerB,  who  arrired  in  triumph  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  ConTention  when 
^nriot,  rosummg  the  command  of  the  troops,  induced  them  to 
turn  their  cannon  upon  the  Tuileries.  But  the  gunners  leftuBed  to 
fire,  and  the  deputies  were  encouraged  to  declare  th^r  opponents 
outlaws.  An  armed  force  was  organised  under  Bsirras  and  marched 
upon  the  Udtel  de  Yille.  The  populace  was  not  really  eager  to 
support  the  tiiumvira,  and  no  Tesistanoe  was  made  to  the  troops  of 
Uie  Convention.  Robespierre  and  his  associates  were  still  discussing 
what  measures  to  adopt  when  the  enemy  reached  the  halL  All 
except  Couthon  and  St.  Just  made  futile  attempts  to  commit 
suicide.:  they  were  seized*  identified  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  thence  despatched  to  the  scaffold,  where  they  perished 
(28  J  uly ).  The  fall  of  Kobespierre^s  head  was  greeted  v^  ith  thunders 
of  applause  by  the  assembled  crowd.  His  name  has  been  identified 
with  all  the  wont  excesses  of  the  revolution  and  handed  down  to 
the  execration  of  posterity.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  the 
ruthless  villain  that  he  has  been  depicted.  He  was  certainly  a 
better  man  than  Marat,  H6l)ert,  Collot  d*Herbi>is,  or  Barere,  and  from 
some  points  of  view  he  is  more  estimable  than  Danton.  The  hatred 
against  him  is  due  not  so  mudi  to  the  enormity  of  his  crimes,  black 
though  they  are,  as  to  the  feeling  of  horrified  surprise  that  so  much 
evil  in  the  world  could  be  effected  bj  so  insignificant  a  man. 
Robespierre  owed  his  position  not  to  his  abilities,  which  were  me- 
diocre, but  to  the  persistence  of  a  shallow  intellect  working  within 
narrow  limits.  His  egregious  vanity  helped  him,  by  blinding  his 
eyes  both  to  moral  turpitude  and  to  tactical  errors.  He  was  fitted 
by  nature  to  be  the  despot,  partly  respected  and  partly  feared,  of  a 
town  council  or  a  board  of  guardians :  the  malice  of  destiny  called 
him  to  be  an  active  agent  in  an  earth-shaking  revolution. 

ni.  TflBBMIDOBIAN  REACTION.      BnD  OP  OoUfVKSTlOV. 

27  July,  1794,  to  26  Octobee,  1795. 

§  17.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  was  followed  by  a  quarrel  between 
the  two  parties  who  had  combined  to  bring  it  about.  The  party  of 
the  Committees,  headed  by  Billaud-Varennes,  Bardre  and  Collot 
d^Herbois,  nad  aimed  merely  at  the  establishment  of  their  own 
power,  and  had  no  idea  of  altering  the  system  of  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  moderates  and  Dantonists,  Boissy  d'Anglas, 
Sieyte,  Ch^er,  Tallicn,  Fr^ron,  Barras,  etc.,  wished  to  terminate  the 
terror  and  to  restore  confidence  by  a  period  of  peace  and  lenity. 
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Public  opinion  was  on  their  side,  they  had  a  majority  in  the  Con- 
yention,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  they  succeeded  in  carrying  their 
measures.  The  yacancies  in  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  of 
General  Security  were  filled  by  Thermidorians,  and  thus  freed  from 
the  control  of  Billaud.  The  law  of  22  Prairial  was  repealed,  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  suspended,  and  its  president,  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  brought  to  trial.  In  order  to  weak^  the  authority  of  the 
Committees,  the  law  by  which  a  third  of  their  members  were  re- 
newed every  month  was  strictly  enforced,  aod  Billaud  with  his 
adherents,  finding  themselves  powerless,  resigned  their  seats.  The 
maximum  was  abolished,  and  the  Commune  of  Paris  was  replaced 
by  two  Committees,  of  Onance  and  police,  nominated  by  the 
Convention.  The  terrorists  had  no  longer  any  constitutional 
position,  and  their  only  hope  lay  in  exciting  a  movement  of  the  mob 
by  the  help  of  the  Jacobin  club.  To  meet  this  danger  an  irr^ular 
force  was  formed  of  members  of  the  wealthy  class,  known  as  the 
jeunes»e  dorSe  of  Fr^ron.  A  series  of  collisions  between  them  and 
the  Jacobins  ended  in  the  closing  of  the  famous  club  by  decree  ol 
the  Convention  (Dec.  1794).  The  reaction  reached  its  climax  when 
Carrier,  the  brutal  oppressor  of  Nantes,  was  tried  and  executed. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  restored,  an  amnesty  was  granted  to 
the  Yendeans,  and  finally,  after  long  debater,  the  63  Girondists, 
who  had  been  expelled  in  October,  1793,  recovered  their  seats  in  the 
Convention.  Billaud, CoUot,  and  Barbie  were  arrested,  and  the  two 
first  were  exiled. 

f  18.  The  reaction  in  Paris  was  matetially  aided  by  the  soccess 
which  atlende  1  the  French  arms  in  tlie  campaign  of  1794.  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  hopelessly  alienated  by  the  recent  affairs  m  Poland, 
and  the  latter  made  no  secret  of  its  wish  to  retire  from  the  western 
war.  England,  the  most  active  member  of  the  coalition,  suggested 
that  the  Prussian  troops  should  remain  at  the  expense  of  the  allies. 
As  Austria  refused  to  contribute  anything  for  this  purpose,  England 
had  to  undertake  the  whole  bidden.  In  April  Lord  Malmesbury 
concluded  a  treaty  at  the  Hague,  by  which,  in  return  for  a  subttdy, 
60,009  Prussians  under  Mollendorf  were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  maritime  powers.  This  being  settled,  it  was  determineid  to 
take  Lanrlrccies  and  to  advance  thence  upon  Paris.  Coburg,  the 
Austrian  commander,  took  the  town  on  the  80th  of  April,  but  the 
advance  of  Pichegru,  with  the  army  of  the  north,  compelled  him  to 
give  up  the  project  of  invasion  and  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The 
English  troops  under  the  duke  of  York  were  defeated  at  Turooing, 
and  Ypres  was  taken  by  Pichegru's  lieutenant,  Moreau.  But  the 
campaign  was  decided,  not  so  much  by  French  victories,  as  by 
Kosciusko's  revolt  in  f\i]and,  which  French  intrigues  had  helped  tn 
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bring  about.  The  attention  of  the  two  great  German  powers  was 
suddenly  called  away  to  the  east.  In  spite  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Hague,  MoUendorf  refused  to  march  to  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
Prussians  remained  obstinately  inactive  on  the  Bhine,  while  their 
king  hurried  off  to  Poland.  Thugut  determined  to  sacrifice  Belgium 
to  the  chance  of  acquiring  territories  nearer  home.  The  French 
pressed  on  to  attack  Gharleroi ;  Prussian  inaction  enabled  Camot  to 
supply  numerous  reinforcements  under  Jourdan,  aud  after  a  long 
and  obstinate,  but  iudecisive  battle  at  Fleurus  (26  June),  Coburg 
retreated  behind  the  Meuse,  while  York  retired  into  Brabant. 
Pichegni  entered  Brussels,  and  the  Netherlands  were  once  more  in 
French  possession.  French  victories  on  the  side  of  Piedmont  and 
the  Pyrenees  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  allies.  Their  only 
success  was  at  sea,  where  Howe  utterly  defeated  the  French  fleet  off 
Ushant  on  the  first  of  June. 

Coburg,  the  most  capable  general  of  the  allies,  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  disgust  at  the  shameful  evacuation  of  Belgium,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clalrfait.  After  a  short  delay,  the  French  resumed 
their  advance,  drove  the  Austrians  across  the  Rhine,  and  occupied 
Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Coblentz  in  rapd  succession.  The  retirement  of 
the  Prussians  at  the  same  time  gave  to  Franco  absolute  possession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pichegru,  regardless  of  the  winter, 
now  invaded  Holland,  which  was  defended  by  the  English  under 
Walmoden,  the  duke  of  York  having  been  recalled.  No  real  resist- 
ance was  made  to  the  invaders,  who  crossed  the  rivers  on  the  ice,  and 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  captured  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel.  The 
fltadtholder  fled  with  his  family  to  England,  and  Holland  was  made 
into  the  Batavian  republic  in  complete  dependence  upon  France. 

1794  was  a  great  year  to  France  :  in  addition  to  Savoy  and  Nice^ 
she  had  conquered  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  left  of  the  Rhine, 
and  strips  of  Piedmont  and  northern  Spain.  The  coalition  fell  to 
pieces  under  these  repeated  blows.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
brother  of  Francis  II.,  was  the  first  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
republic  (Feb.  1795).  The  obvious  interests  of  Prussia  and  the 
persistence  of  the  anti- Austrian  party  at  Berlin,  overcame  at  last 
the  scruples  of  Frederick  William  11.,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Basel  in  April.  France  retained  the  Prussian  territories  to  the  left 
of  the  Rhine  on  the  understanding  that  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
some  compensation  should  be  given  on  the  right  bank.  France 
recognised  the  neutrality  of  the  states  of  Northern  Germany  as  the 
allies  of  Prussia.  In  June,  Spain  followed  the  contagious  example, 
and  purchased  peace  by  ceding  the  Spanish  Port  of  St.  Domingo.  One 
of  the  obstacles  to  this  treaty  was  removed  by  the  death  of  the 
dauphin,  whom  the  royalists  called  Louis  XYII.  (8  June).    The 
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unfortunate  prince  had  never  been  freed  from  his  impriaonmeiit 
'  in  the  Temple.    The  royal  title  was  now  assumed  by  the.  count  of 
Provence  as  Louis  XVIII. 

§  19.  The  triumph  over  foreign  enemies  by  no  means  terminated 
the  distress  in  France.  The  €t99tgnat»  were  debased  and  Paris  was 
t^ireatened  with  famine.  The  opponents  of  the  reaction  took 
advantage  of  the  discontent  to  provoke  a  rebellion  against  the  Con- 
yention.  On  1  Pnurial  (May  20, 1795)  the  assembly  was  attacked 
by  the  mob,  which  demanded  '^  bread  and  the  oonstitution  <^ 
*93.''  One  of  the  deputies  was  shot,  and  for  six  hours  disorder  and 
outrage  prevailed  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  revolution.  But  the 
dominant  party  had  taken  precautions  against  attack,  and  20,000 
regular  troops,  under  G^eral  Menou  put  down  the  rising.  The 
lesders  of  the  mob  were  executed.  But  the  success  of  the  re- 
actionary party  involved  a  new  danger  by  encouraging  the  royalist& 
The  English  government  opened  negotiations  with  the  Chawtm  in 
Brittany  and  the  leaders  of  La  Vendue.  In  order  to  give  con- 
sistency to  the  anti-revolutionary  movements,  it  was  determined  to 
invite  a  number  of  emigrants  to  France,  and  they  landed,  with  the 
count  of  Artois  at  their  head,  in  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  But  the 
scheme  was  foiled  by  the  activity  of  Hoche.  After  drivii^  the 
emigrants  from  French  soil,  he  turned  upon  the  rebels,  and  succeeded 
in  suppressing  them  by  a  judicious  combination  of  fimmess  and 
conciliation.  In  179G  Charette  and  Stofflet,  the  Yendean  leaden, 
were  captured  and  shot. 

§  20.  Meanwhile,  the  (invention  had  drawn  up  a  new  con- 
stitution, the  work  of  the  GrirondiBts.  .  Legislative  power  was 
entrusted  to  two .  councils,  one,  the  ConaeH  des  Afkciens^  cooasiing 
of  250  members  over  40  years  of  age,  the  other  of  500  members 
over  30.  Every  year  a  third  of  each  council  was  to  retire  in  favour 
of  new  members.  The  deputies  were  to  be  chosen  by  electon 
nominated  by  the  primary  assemblies  which  consisted  of  all  citizens 
over  21  and  paying  a  direct  tax.  The  executive  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  Directory  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  was  to  retire 
every  year.  The  Five  Hundred  were  to  nominate  ten  candidates  for 
each  place  in  the  Directory,  and  from  these  ten  the  final  selection 
was  to  be  made  by  the  smaller  council  The  retiring  direct(Mr  was 
determined  by  lot.  The  fear  of  a  complete  reversal  of  their  policy 
induced  the  Convention  to  add  a  special  article,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  new  assembly  should  Ix;  chosen  from  among  its  own  members, 
and  only  one  third  was  to  be  freely  elected.  If  the  electors  refused 
to  choose  these  two-thirds,  then  the  Convention  would  select  them 
itself.  This  undisguised  resolution  to  preserve  the  rule  of  the 
dominant  majority  naturally  roused  the  bitter  indignation  of  all 
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opponentfl,  whether  royaliste  or  terrorists.  The  ConTention  was  called 
upon  to  face  a  new  rising  in  Paris  on  the  13  Vend<^miaire  (5  Oct.). 
The  command  of  the  troops  was  entnisted  to  Barras,  but  he  handed 
on  the  responsibility  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte^  a  young  Gorsican,  bom 
just  at  the  time  when  Chcnseul  annexed  that  island  (1768),  who 
had  won  considerable  reputation  in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  but  who 
had  recently  been  removed  from  his  command  on  account  of  his 
suj^Msed  omnection  with  Bobespierre.  Bonaparte  took  his  measures 
with  characteristic  decision.  Cannon  were  brought  up  from  a 
neighbouring  camp,  and  volleys  of  grape-ritot  speedily  dispersed  the 
rebels  with  great  loss.  On  the  26th  of  October  the  Convention 
was  dissolved,  and  the  new  constitution  came  into  operation. 

lY.    Tub  Dibimti^ort.    26  OorroBEB,  1795,  to  9  Novembrb,  1799. 

S  21.  On  the  27th  of  October  the  newly  elected  deputies  were 
joined  by  twice  their  number  of  members  of  the  Convention,  and 
the  whole  body  was  divided  into  the  two  prescribed  councils.  The 
Five  Hundred  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  riding-school  where  the 
Constituent  Assembly  had  sat,  while  the  250  Ancients  remained  in 
the  Tuileries.  The  first  duty  of  the  new  legislature  was  the 
election  of  the  five  Directors,  and  out  of  the  fifty  nominees  the 
Ancients  chose  La  B^veill^e-Lepaux,  Letoumeur,  Be  w  bell,  Sieyds, 
and  Barras.  On  the  refusal  of  Sieyte  to  accept  oflice,  Camot  was 
selected  in  his  place.  The  Directors  were  installed  in  the 
Luxemburg,  which  was  assigned  as  the  seat  of  the  executive 
government,  and  at  oace  proceeded  to  settle  their  respective 
functions.  Be w bell,  an  active  and  experienced  lawyer,  assumed 
the  control  of  justice,  finance  and  foreign  affairs;  La  B^veilldre,  a 
feeble  enthusiast  for  what  he  called  "  theophilanthropy,"  became 
a  sort  of  minister  for  home  affairs ;  Barras,  better  fitted  for  intrigue 
than  for  government,  took  the  police;  Letoumeur  managed  the 
navy  and  the  colonies ;  while  the  direction  of  the  war  fell  into  the 
experienced  hands  of  Carnot.  The  choice  of  the  Directors  illustrates 
the  primary  object  of  the  dominant  majority,  which  was  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  They  were  all 
men  who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  had  thus 
given  hostages  to  the  republic. 

The  internal  condition  of  France  was  calculated  to  inspire  the 
new  government  with  despair.  The  Directors  ''entered  the 
Luxemburg  without  finding  even  a  table  to  write  upon,  and  the 
state  was  in  no  better  order  than  the  palace."  The  exchequer  was 
empty,  the  (Uiigrtota  had  fallen  to  a  thousandth  part  of  their 
nominal  value,  the  army  was  without,  pay,  and  the  people  were 
26* 
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without  food.  The  abolition  of  the  maximum  had  done  nothing  to 
restore  confidence,  while  it  had  removed  the  compulsory  character 
of  production  and  exchange.  The  Directors  were  not,  as  a  body, 
men  of  distinguished  ability,  yet  they  succeeded  in  grappling  with 
these  difficulties  with  fair  success.  The  comparatiyely  settled 
character  of  their  rule  did  more  than  anything  else  to  put  an  end 
to  the  general  sense  of  insecurity,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
stagnation  of  trade.  Agriculture  and  all  kinds  of  industry  revived, 
as  the  feverish  interest  in  politics  declined,  and  the  clubs  were 
deserted  for  the  fields  and  the  workshop.  But  the  finances  proved 
a  crucial  difiiculty.  The  number  of  oMignait  in  circulation 
amounted  nominally  to  46,000,000,000  francs,  and  further  issue 
was  impossible.  After  several  expedients  had  been  tried,  the 
Directors  determined  to  issue  a  new  kind  of  paper-money,  mand^U 
territoriauxy  each  of  which  entitled  the  holder  on  demand  to  a 
specified  portion  of  the  national  domains.  MandaU  to  the  value  of 
800  millions  sufficed  to  buy  up  all  the  debased  assignatsy  and  the 
block  from  which  the  latter  were  printed  was  broken.  The 
mandats,  on  account  of  the  comparative  ease  of  realisation,  were  at 
first  w^elcomed  by  the  people,  and  their  issue  gave  temporary  relief 
to  the  government.  But  before  long  depreciation  began,  and  the 
state  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  Iwnkruptcy. 

But  the  real  credit  of  the  Directory  in  its  early  months  lies  not 
so  much  in  any  particular  measures,  as  in  the  fact  that  the  domestic 
history  of  France  loses  for  a  time  its  exciting  character.  Parties 
were  at  last  exhausted  by  their  incessant  struggles,  and  though 
they  had  no  special  enthusiasm  for  the  government  they  preferred 
it  to  anarchy.  Brittany  and  La  Vendue  were  pacified  by  the 
admirable  measures  of  Hoche.  The  old  party  of  the  Jacobins  made 
a  despairing  effort,  under  Baboeufs  l^ership,  to  recover  their 
ascendancy  in  Paris,  but  the  plot  was  detected  and  its  originators 
were  put  to  death  (May,  1796).  The  quietude  of  internal  politics 
was  accompanied,  and  i>artly  caused,  by  a  tremendous  extension  of 
the  foreign  war. 

§  22.  The  establishment  of  a  settled  government  m  France 
offered  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  general  peace,  but  Ei^laod 
and  Austria,  who  had  answered  the  treaty  of  Basel  by  a  new 
offensive  alliance  (May,  1795),  refused  to  take  advantage  of  iL 
Thugut,  who  directed  foreign  politics  at  Vienna,  was  inspired  with 
bitter  enmity  towards  Prussia,  and  was  eager  to  compensate 
Austria  for  its  exertions  by  acquiring  territory.  In  England,  Pitt 
for  a  long  time  strenuously  resisted  the  growing  antipathy  to  the 
war,  and  when  at  last  he  opened  negotiations,  he  found  that  France 
would  not  grant  his  most  essential  demand,  the  restoration  of  the 
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Netherlands  to  AuBtria.  Moreover,  the  allies  were  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  the  desertion  of  Prussia  had  not  led,  as  was  expected, 
to  a  complete  collapse  of  the  war  in  Germany.  The  French  had 
begun  the  campaign  by  capturing  the  great  fortress  of  Luxemburg, 
and  their  two  armies,  under  Pichegru  and  Jourdan  respectively, 
received  orders  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  take  Mainz.  But  Pichegru, 
the  conqueror  of  l^lgium  and  Holland,  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
reward  of  his  services  and  with  the  course  of  affairs  at  home. 
Like  Dumouriez  under  similar  circumstances,  he  determined  to 
betray  his  country,  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  prince  of 
Gond^.  The  advance  of  Jourdan  compelled  him  to  obey  his 
instructions,  he  took  Mannheim,  and  Mainz  was  closely  blockaded. 
But  under  these  circumstances  the  conduct  of  the  French  was  not 
likely  to  be  very  efficient.  By  a  series  of  masterly  movements,  the 
Austrian  generals,  Clairfait  and  Wiirmser,  broke  up  the  blockade, 
recovered  Mannheim,  and  drove  the  French  in  disorder  across  the 
Rhine.  Hostilities  were  closed  in  December  by  an  armistice,  and 
Pichegru,  whose  treachery  was  suspected  though  not  proved,  was 
recalled  by  the  home  government. 

§  23.  In  1796  Camot  planned  a  grand  triple  attack  upon  the  power 
of  Austria.  Two  French  armies  were  to  advance  through  Germany, 
while  a  third  was  to  enter  Italy.  It  was  in  the  latter  country  that 
results  of  decisive  importance  were  obtained.  In  1792  the  French  had 
annexed  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  since  then  they  had  been  pressing  slowly 
but  surely  over  the  Maritime  Alps.  In  1795  a  victory  of  Creneral 
Scherer  at  Loano  had  secured  the  entrance  into  Piedmont.  Soberer 
was  superseded  by  Bonaparte,  who  had  recently  married  Josephine 
Beauhamais,  the  mistress  of  Barras,  and  who  was  supported  by 
Barras  and  Camot  among  the  Directors.  Bonaparte  found  his 
soldiers  in  the  most  lamentable  condition,  starving  for  want  of 
clothes  and  food,  but  he  encouraged  them  with  the  prospect  of  the 
plunder  of  Italy.  He  was  opposed  by  2000  Piedmontese  troops 
under  Colli  and  40,000  Austrians  under  Beaulieu,  and  his  first 
object  was  to  separate  the  two  hostile  armies.  This  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  by  rapid  victories  at  Montenotte  and  Dego  (April, 
1796).  Determined  not  to  leave  a  hostile  province  in  his  rear,  he 
disregarded  the  express  instructions  of  the  Directors  and  pursued 
the  Piedmontese  to  the  gates  of  Turin,  where  he  forced  Victor 
AmadeuH  III.  to  sign  an  armistice.  The  king  withdrew  from  the 
coalition,  disbanded  his  army,  and  surrendered  his  chief  fortresses  as 
hostages  till  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Directors  were  compelled 
to  approve  the  disobedience  of  the  general,  and  their  scruples  were 
overpowered  by  the  sums  of  money  which  were  extorted  from  the 
conquered,  and  which  materially  helped  the  government  to  cope 
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with  financial  difficulties.  Bonaparte  now  turned  to  pursue  the 
Austrians,  and  a  small  engagenient  at  Fombio  enabled  him  to  carry 
the  line  of  the  Ticino  and  to  cross  the  Po.  Beaulieu  now  made  a 
stand  on  the  Adda,  the  second  of  those  vertical  rivers  which  form 
the  only  lines  of  defence  on  the  Lombard  plain.  Bonaparte 
attacked  him  at  Lodi,  and  by  an  onslaught  carried  the  bridge  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  (9  May).  This  success  gave  the  whole 
of  Lombardy  to  the  French ;  the  Austrians  retreated  to  the  Mincio, 
to  their  great  fortress  of  Mantua.  Milan  sent  in  its  submission, 
Bonaparte  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  and,  in  accordance  with  his 
usual  custom,  demanded  the  payment  of  twenty  millions  of  francs 
for  the  privilege  of  subjection  to  France.  Still  more  obnoxiotts  than 
these  pecuniary  exactions  was  the  reckless  robbery  of  works  of  art, 
which  were  sent  off  wholesale  to  Paris.  In  despairing  indignation 
the  citizens  of  Pavia  rose  against  their  conquerors,  but  Bonaparte 
put  down  the  revolt  with  severity,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to 
justify  fresh  extortions.  His  express  instructions  were  to  march 
upon  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  Naples,  but  he  was  determined  to  leave 
southern  Italy  till  he  had  crushed  the  Austrians,  and  the  Directors 
oould  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  a  general  who  poured  such  lavuh 
supplies  into  the  exhausted  treasury.  The  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  French  advance  upon  the  Mincio  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
district  as  far  as  Bergamo  belonged  to  Venice,  and  Venice  wss  a 
neutral  power.  Cynically  disregarding  the  neutrality,  Bonaparte 
occupied  Brescia,  and  thus  compelled  the  Austrians  to  encroach 
upon  Venetian  territory  by  entering  Pescbiera.  Beaulieu  was 
again  defeated  at  Borghetto  and  driven  to  retreat  into  Tjrrol. 
Bonaparte  now  picked  a  quanel  with  Venice  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  admitted  the  Austrians  to  their  territory,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Adige  by  seizing  Verona  and  Legnago,  and  then  laid 
siege  to  Mantua.  He  Avas  now  able  to  give  some  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Directors.  Naples  he  had  admitted  to  an  armistice, 
but  he  sent  Augereau  to  occupy  Ferrara  and  Bologna  in  the  papal 
states,  while  another  detachment  imder  Murat  treacherously 
seized  and  plundered  Leghorn,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  had  in  the  previous  year  made  peace  with  France. 
While  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  grand-duke  at  Florence, 
Bonaparte  was  treacherous  enough  to  urge  upon  the  Directors  the 
impolicy  of  leaving  a  brother  of  the  emperor  in  possession  of  his 
territories. 

These  easy  and  not  very  creditable  aggressions  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  new  danger  from  the  north.  The  Austrian 
government  determined  on  a  great  effort  to  regain  their  hold  upon 
Italy,  and  Wiirmser,  recalled  frc»n  the  Rhine,  was  despatched  whh 
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30,000  men  io  relieve  Mantua.  In  the  Tyrol  he  was  joined  by  the 
scattered  remnants  of  Beaulieu's  army.  Unfortimately,  WUrmser 
was  compelled,  by  his  instructions  from  Vienna,  to  divide  his  forces, 
and  this  enabled  Bonaparte  to  follow  his  favourite  plan  of  attacking 
the  hostile  detachments  in  succession.  Already  several  of  the 
French  positions  had  been  carried,  when  Bonaparte  raised  the  siege 
of  Mantua,  and  Wiirmser,  who  hurried  up  to  the  city,  found  that 
his  march  was  useless,  and  that  he  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  troops 
to  be  attacked  in  his  absence.  At  Lonato  (3  August),  Bonaparte 
crushed  one  Austrian  detachment  under  Quasdanowich,  and  then, 
turning  upon  Wurmser,  who  had  returned  from  Mantua,  he 
defeated  him  at  Gastiglione  two  days  later,  and  drove  him  back 
to  the  Italian  TyroL  Mantua,  which  had  been  re-victuall^ — the 
only  result  of  these  great  exertions — was  again  besieged,  but  as  the 
French  had  lost  most  of  their  artillery,  they  had  to  be  content  with 
a  blockade.  Wurmser  was  j^eparing  to  renew  his  advance  when 
Bonaparte  determined  to  forestall  the  attack.  Hurrying  north- 
wards, he  routed  the  Austrians  at  Baseano,  and  as  he  stood  between 
them  and  their  retreat,  they  were  compelled  to  throw  themselves 
into  Mantua,  where  they  were  closely  imprisoned. 

Bonaparte's  intention  had  been,  after  settling  affairs  in  Italy,  to 
march  through  the  Alps  into  .Germany  and  to  join  with  the  other 
French  forces  in  an  attack  upon  Austria.  In  Germany,  unfortu- 
nately, the  French  had  not  the  advantage  of  an  undivided  conmiand. 
Two  armies  were  prepared,  under  Jourdan  and  Moreau,  with 
instructions  to  advance  eastwards  by  the  valleys  of  the  Main  and 
the  Necker  respectively.  The  miserable  condition  of  the  troops 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  by  that  time  everything 
seemed  favourable.  The  mission  of  Wurmser  into  Italy  left  them 
confronted  by  only  one  Austrian  army,  under  the  archduke  Charles, 
who  in  this  year  won  a  great  reputation  as  a  general.  The  French 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Grermany,  when  the  archduke  took  a 
bold  resolution  worthy  of  Bonaparte  himself.  Leaving  30,000  men 
to  face  Moreau,  he  threw  himself  with  vastly  superior  forces  upon 
Jourdan,  defeated  him  in  a  series  of  engagements,  and  drove  him 
across  the  Rhine.  The  French  campaign  was  ruined,  and  Moreau, 
who  had  advanced  into  Bavaria,  saw  himself  in  danger  of  having 
his  communications  cut  off.  Ho  conducted  his  retreat  with  con- 
spicuous courage  and  success,  and  succeeded  in  passing  the  Rhme 
without  any  serious  losses  (25  October).  The  Austrians  concluded 
the  campaign  by  taking  the  fortresses  of  Hiiningen  and  Kiel. 

The  failure  of  the  French  invasion  of  Germany  compelled  Bona- 
parte to  remain  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  enabled  the 
Austrians  to  make  a  fresh  effort  for  the  relief  of  Beaulieu  in 
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Maatufl.  40,000  men  under  Alvinzi  and  18,000  under  Davidowich 
entered  Italy  from  the  Tyrol  and  marched  by  diflerent  routes 
towards  Verona.  Bonaparte  had  employed  the  recent  interlude  in 
consolidating  French  influence  in  Italy.  Against  the  wishes  of  the 
Directors  he  dethroned  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  formed  his  terri- 
tories into  the  Cispadane  Kepublic.  Then  he  tried  to  induce  Pied- 
mont and  Yenioe  to  join  France,  but  both  states  preferred  to 
retain  their  neutral  position.  This  vas  another  of  the  charges 
which  the  general  was  preparing  against  Venice.  On  the  news  of 
the  Austrian  advance,  Bonaparte  marched  against  Alvinzi,  and 
checked  him  at  Carmignano  (6  November).  But  meanwhile 
Davidowich  had  taken  Trent  and  was  approaching  llivolL  Bona- 
parte, in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  was  compelled  to  give  way, 
and  retreated  to  Verona,  while  Alvin^i  followed  him.  Never  was 
the  French  position  more  critical,  and  nothing  but  a  very  bold 
move  could  save  them.  With  reckless  courage  Bonaparte  attacked 
Alvinzi  at  Areola,  and  after  three  days'  hard  fighting  won  a  com- 
plete victory.  He  then  forced  Davidowich  to  retreat  to  the  Tyrol. 
The  danger  was  averted,  and  the  blockade  of  Mantua  was  con- 
tinued. But  Austria,  as  if  its  resources  were  inexhaustible,  deter- 
mined on  a  fourth  effort  in  January,  1797.  Alvinzi  was  again 
entrusted  with  the  command,  while  another  detachment  under 
Provera  advanced  from  Friuli.  Bonaparte  collected  all  his  fivces, 
marched  against  Alvinzi,  and  crushed  him  at  Bivoli  (15  Jan.). 
But  meanwhile  Provera  had  reached  Mantua,  where  Bonaparte,  by 
a  forced  march,  overtook  him,  and  won  another  complete  victory 
in  the  battle  of  La  Favorita.  The  fate  of  Mantua  was  at  last 
decided,  and  the  dty  surrendered  on  the  2nd  of  February.  With 
a  generosity  worthy  of  the  glory  which  he  had  obtained,  Bona- 
parte allowed  Wtirmser  and  the  garrison  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war.  He  now  turned  to  Bomagna,  occupied  Bologna, 
and  terrified  the  Pope  into  signing  the  treaty  of  Tolentino.  The 
temporal  power  was  allowed  to  exist,  but  within  very  curtmled 
limits.  Not  only  Avignon,  but  the  whole  ef  Romagna,  with 
Ancona,  was  surrendered  to  France.  Even  these  terms,  harsh  as 
they  were,  were  not  so  severe  as  the  Directors  had  wished.  But 
Bonaparte  was  beginning  to  play  his  own  game;  be  saw  that 
Catholicism  was  i-egaining  ground  in  France,  and  he  wished  to 
make  friends  on  what  might  prove  after  all  the  winning  side. 

§  24.  Affairs  in  Italy  were  now  fairly  settled :  two  republics, 
the  Cisalpine  in  Lombardy,  and  the  Cispadane,  which  included 
Modena,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna,  had  been  created  to  secure  French 
influence  in  Italy.  I'he  only  open  question  was  the  relations  with 
Venice.    The  French  had  occupied  the  Venetian  territory  from 
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Bergamo  to  Yerona,  and  had  established  close  relations  with  those 
classes  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  exclusion  from  political 
power.  When  the  republic  armed  against  the  danger  of  a  revolt, 
Bonaparte  treated  it  as  another  ground  for  that  quarrel  which  he 
artfully  fomented  for  his  own  purposes.  But  at  present  he  had 
other  objects  more  immediately  pressing  than  the  oppression  of 
Venice.  Jouidan's  army  on  the  Bhine  had  been  entrusted  to 
Boche,  whose  amlntion  had  long  chafed  at  the  want  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  who  was  burning  to  acquire  glory  by  retrieving  the 
disasters  of  the  last  campaign*  Bonaparte,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
eager  to  anticipate  a  possible  rival,  and  determined  to  hurry  on  his 
own  invasion  of  Austria,  in  order  to  keep  the  war  and  the  n^otiar 
tions  in  his  own  hands.  Ilie  task  of  meeting  liim  was  entrusted 
to  the  archduke  Charles,  who  had  won  such  a  brilliant  reputation 
in  1796,  but  who  was  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  to  his  oppo- 
nent by  having  to  obey  instructions  from  Vienna.  The  French 
carried  all  before  them.  Joulert  occupied  Tyrol,  Mass^na  forced 
the  route  to  Carinthia,  and  Bonaparte  himself,  after  defeating  the 
archduke  on  the  Tagliamento,  occupied  Trieste  and  Carniola.  The 
French  now  marched  over  the  Alps,  driving  the  Austrians  before 
them.  At  Leoben,  which  they  reached  on  7th  April,  they  were 
less  than  eighty  miles  from  Vienna.  Here  Austrian  envoys  arrived 
to  open  negotiations.  They  consented  to  surrender  Belgium, 
Lombardy,  and  the  Bhlne  frontier,  but  they  demanded  compenssr 
lion  in  Bavaria.  This  demand  Bonaparte  refused,  but  offered  to 
compensate  Austria  at  the  expense  of  a  neutral  state,  Venice. 
The  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  signed  on  the  18th  A^hiI,  gave  to 
Austria,  1  stria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Venetian  provinces  between 
the  Oglio,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic.  At  this  moment  Hoche  and 
Moroau,  after  overcoming  the  obstscles  interposed  by  a  sluggish 
government,  were  crossing  the  Rhine  to  biing  their  armies  to  bear 
against  Austria.  They  had  already  gained  several  successes  when 
the  unwelcome  news  reached  them  from  Leoben,  and  they  had  to 
retreat.  Bonaparte  may  have  failed  to  extort  the  most  extreme 
terms  from  Austria,  but  he  had  at  any  rate  kept  both  power  and 
£Eune  to  himself. 

No  sooner  hsd  the  preliminaries  been  concluded,  than  Bonaparte 
received  intelligence  from  Venice  which  he  afterwards  paraded  as 
a  justification  for  the  treaty.  On  the  17th  of  April  a  rising  took 
place  at  Verona,  known  as  the  pdquea  veronai8e$t  in  which  some 
French  soldiers  were  killed.  Although  it  was  a  mere  popular  out- 
break, which  the  government  could  not  possibly  have  kindled, 
Bonaparte  seized  upon  it  as  a  pretext  for  war,  and  sent  troops  to 
threaten  Venice  with  attack.    In  the  panic  caused  by  this  threat 
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Public  opinion  was  on  their  side,  they  had  a  majority  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  after  a  brief  struggle  they  succeeded  in  carrying  their 
measures.  The  Tacancies  in  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  of 
General  Security  were  filled  by  Thermidorians,  and  thus  freed  from 
the  control  of  Billaud.  The  law  of  22  Prairial  was  repealed,  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  suspended,  and  its  president,  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  brought  to  trial  In  order  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
Committees,  the  law  by  which  a  third  of  their  members  were  re- 
newed every  month  was  strictly  enforced,  and  Billaud  with  his 
adherents,  finding  themselves  powerless,  resigned  their  seats.  The 
maximum  was  abolished,  and  the  Commune  of  Paris  was  replaced 
by  two  Committees,  of  finance  and  police,  nominated  by  the 
Convention.  The  terrorists  had  no  loiter  any  constitutional 
position,  and  their  only  hope  lay  in  exciting  a  movement  of  the  mob 
by  the  help  of  the  Jacobin  club.  To  meet  this  danger  an  irregular 
force  was  formed  of  members  of  the  wealthy  class,  known  as  the 
jetinesse  dorSe  of  Fr^ron.  A  series  of  collisions  between  them  and 
the  Jacobins  ended  in  the  closing  of  the  iamous  club  by  decree  of 
the  Convention  (Dec.  1794).  The  reaction  reached  its  climax  when 
Carrier,  the  brutiil  oppressor  of  Nantes,  was  tried  and  execated. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was  restored,  an  amnesty  was  granted  to 
the  Yendeans,  and  finally,  after  long  debater,  the  63  Girondtsta, 
who  had  been  expelled  in  October,  1793,  recovered  their  seats  in  the 
Convention.  Billaud, Collot,  and  Barbie  were  arrested,  and  the  two 
first  were  exiled. 

§  18.  The  reaction  in  Paris  was  matetially  aided  by  the  snooess 
which  attended  the  French  arms  in  the  campaign  of  1794.  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  hopelessly  alienated  by  the  recent  affairs  in  Poland, 
and  the  latter  made  no  secret  of  its  wish  to  retire  from  the  western 
war.  England,  the  most  active  member  of  the  coalition,  suggested 
that  the  Prussian  troops  should  remain  at  the  expense  of  the  allies. 
As  Austria  refused  to  contribute  anything  for  this  purpose,  England 
had  to  undertake  the  whole  burden.  In  April  Lord  Malmesbuiy 
concluded  a  treaty  at  the  Hague,  by  which,  in  return  for  a  subsidy, 
60,000  Prussians  under  Mdllendorf  were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  maritime  powers.  This  being  settled,  it  was  determineid  to 
take  Landrecies  and  to  advance  thence  upon  Paris.  Coburg,  the 
Austrian  commander,  took  the  town  on  the  30th  of  April,  bnt  the 
advance  of  Kchegru,  with  the  army  of  the  north,  compelled  him  to 
give  up  the  project  of  invasion  and  to  stand  on  the  defensive.  The 
English  troops  under  the  duke  of  York  were  defeated  at  Turcoing, 
and  Ypres  was  taken  by  Pichegnrs  lieutenant,  Moreau.  But  the 
campaign  was  decided,  not  so  much  by  French  victories,  as  by 
Kosciusko's  revolt  in  Poland,  which  French  intrigues  had  helped  t4i 
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bring  about.  The  attention  of  the  two  great  German  powers  was 
suddenly  called  away  to  tbe  east.  In  spite  of  the  treaty  of  the 
Hague,  Mollendorf  refused  to  march  to  the  Netherlauds,  and  the 
Prussians  remained  obstinately  inactive  on  the  Rhine,  while  their 
king  hurried  off  to  Poland.  Thugut  determined  to  sacrifice  Bclginm 
to  the  chance  of  acquiring  territories  nearer  honie.  The  French 
pressed  on  to  attack  Charleroi ;  Prussian  inaction  enabled  Camot  to 
supply  numerous  reinforcements  under  Jourdan,  abd  afler  a  long 
and  obstinate,  but  indecisive  battle  at  Fleurus  (26  June),  Coburg 
retreated  behind  the  Meuse,  while  York  retired  into  Brabant. 
Pichegru  entered  Brussels,  and  the  Netherlands  were  once  more  in 
French  possession.  French  victories  on  the  side  of  Piedmont  and 
the  Pyrenees  completed  the  humiliation  of  the  allies.  Their  only 
snccess  was  at  sea,  where  Howe  utterly  defeated  the  French  fleet  off 
Ushant  on  the  first  of  June. 

Coburg,  the  most  capable  general  of  the  allies,  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  disgust  at  the  shameful  evacuation  of  Belgium,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Clairfait.  After  a  short  delay,  the  French  resumed 
their  advance,  drove  the  Austrians  across  the  Rhine,  and  occupied 
Cologne,  Bonn,  and  Coblentz  in  rapid  succession.  The  retirement  of 
the  Prussians  at  the  same  time  gave  to  France  absolute  possession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Pichegru,  regardless  of  the  winter, 
now  invaded  Holland,  which  was  defended  by  the  English  under 
Walmoden,  the  duke  of  York  having  been  recalled.  No  real  resist- 
ance was  made  to  the  invaders,  who  crossed  the  rivers  on  the  ice,  and 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  captured  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel.  The 
stadtholder  fled  with  his-  family  to  England,  and  Holland  was  made 
into  the  Batavian  republic  in  complete  dependence  upon  France. 

1794  was  a  great  year  to  France  :  in  addition  to  Savoy  and  Nice, 
she  had  conquered  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany  left  of  the  Rhine, 
and  strips  of  Piedmont  and  northern  Spain.  The  coalition  fell  to 
pieces  imder  these  repeated  blows.  The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany, 
brother  of  Francis  II.,  was  the  first  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
republic  (Feb.  1795).  The  obvious  interests  of  Prussia  and  the 
persistence  of  the  anti- Austrian  party  at  Berlin,  overcame  at  last 
the  scruples  of  Frederick  William  11.,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
Basel  in  ApriL  France  retained  the  Prussian  territories  to  the  left 
of  the  Rhine  on  the  imderstanding  that  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
some  compensation  should  be  given  on  the  right  bank.  France 
recognised  the  neutrality  of  the  states  of  Northern  Germany  as  the 
allies  of  Prussia.  In  June,  Spain  followed  the  contagious  example, 
and  purchased  peace  by  ceding  the  Spanish  Port  of  St.  Domingo.  One 
of  the  obstacles  to  this  treaty  was  removed  by  the  death  of  the 
dauphin,  whom  the  royalists  called  Louis  XYII.  (8  June).    The 
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had  communicated  them  to  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  counclL 
On  these  flimsy  grounds  the  Directors  had  overthrown  the  con- 
stitution, and  had  set  a  fatal  example  by  calling  in  the  army  to 
settle  domestic  affairs.  Almost  equally  harmful  was  the  apathy 
with  which  the  citizens  of  Paris  watched  the  overthrow  of  liberty 
by  a  tyrannical  executive. 

§  26.  Moreau,  as  a  friend  of  Pichegru,  was  removed  from  his 
command  on  the  Rhine  and  replaced  by  Hoche,  who  died  shortly 
afterwards  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  The  army  was  now  entrusted 
to  Augereau,  whom  the  Directors  were  eager  to  reiiiove  from  Paris. 
Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  was  still  engaged  in  negotiating  with  the 
Austrians,  who  had  delayed  coming  to  terms  as  long  as  there  was 
a  chance  of  a  change  of  government  at  Paris.  It  was  this  that  had 
made  Bonaparte  so  angry  with  the  attacks  upon  his  conduct  in  Italy, 
and  had  led  him  to  support  the  executive.  Now  that  the  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  peace  had  been  withdrawn,  he  was  by  no  means  eager  to 
approve  the  coup  d'etat,  which  had  gone  much  further  than  he  had 
ever  intended.  He  had  no  confidence  in  the  Directors,  whom  ha 
knew  to  be  jealous  of  his  ascendancy,  and  he  was  especially  in- 
dignant at  the  appointment  of  Augereau  to  the  command  on  the 
Rhine.  He  showed  his  displeasure  by  the  independent  way  in 
which  he  hurried  on  the  negotiations.  In  addition  to  the  territories 
arranged  in  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  Austria  demanded  the 
cession  of  Venice  itself,  and  to  this  the  Directors  were  obstinately 
opposed.  They  wished  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  their  terms 
by  the  advance  of  Augereau  into  Qermany.  But  Bonaparte  was 
detomuned  not  to  admit  a  rival  to  a  share  in  the  work,  and,  m 
open  defiance  of  his  instructions,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Ounpo 
Formio  on  the  17th  of  October.  France  obtained  Belgium,  Lombardy 
as  far  as  the  Adige,  which  was  made  into  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Austria  received  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Yenice, 
and  the  Venetian  territory  as  far  as  the  Adige.  A  congress  was  to 
meet  at  Rastadt  to  arrange  peace  between  Krance  and  the  Empire^ 
but,  by  a  secret  article,  Austria  undertook  to  employ  all  its  influence 
to  obtain  the  cession  of  the  Rhine  frontier.  All  possibility  of  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  Venice  was  crushed  by  the  city  being  handed 
over  to  the  Austrians  before  the  French  quitted  it.  The  Directors 
were  bitteriy  enraged  at  the  news  of  the  treaty,  and  for  a  moment 
dreamt  of  refusing  its  ratification.  But  the  unanimous  delight  with 
which  the  nation  welcomed  the  peace  compelled  them  to  approve 
the  act  of  the  domineering  general. 

§  27.  Bonaparte  remained  in  Italy,  occupied  with  the  organisfr- 
tion  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  until  the  middle  of  November,  when 
lie  travelled  by  way  of  Rastadt  to  Paris.    There  he  waa  received 
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in  triumph,  and  many  of  his  friends  urged  him  to  seize  upon  the 
supreme  power.  But  he  was  conscious  that  the  moment  had  not 
yet  come,  and  refused  to  mix  himself  up  with  political  parties. 
England,  now  the  only  remaining  enemy  of  France,  had  conclusively 
maintained  its  maritime  supremacy  in  1797.  Spain  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  France  in  the  previous  year,  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
attacked  and  crippled  by  Jervis  at  the  battle  of  St  Vincent 
(14  Feb.).  In  spite  of  the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore, 
Admiral  Duncan  was  able  to  blockade  the  Texel,  and  when  the 
Dutch  fleet  at  last  ventured  out  it  was  destroyed  at  Camperdown 
(6  Oct.).  In  December  Bonaparte  was  appointed  to  command  the 
*'  army  of  England,'*  and  it  was  universally  supposed  that  the  neigh- 
bouring island  was  to  be  invaded.  But  Bonaparte  himself  was 
determined  on  another  enterprise,  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  For  a 
long  time  the  East,  with  its  traditions  of  great  conquerors,  had 
exercised  an  invincible  fascination  on  his  ambitious  mind.  He 
had  also  personal  motives  for  his  decision.  To  prevent  men  from 
forgetting  him  he  must  win  new  successes,  and  Europe  nQ  longer 
offered  a  convenient  opening.  Moreover,  he  wished  the  existing 
government  to  ruin  itself,  and  he  had  a  lurking  hope  that,  during 
his  absence,  disasters  might  befall  France,  which  would  compel,  not 
only  his  recall,  but  also  his  advance  to  absolute  poxver.  The  Directors 
on  their  side  were  not  unwilling  to  get  rid  of  a  general  whose  glory 
overshadowed  their  own  power.  In  May  be  set  out  with  a  splendid 
armament  from  Toulon,  captured  Malta  through  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  knights,  and  on  the  SOth  of  June  appeared  before 
Alexandria.  In  his  manifesto  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  native 
population,  by  professing  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Sultan  and 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  that  his  only  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Mamelukes.  His  troops, 
the  best  that  France  could  produce,  speedily  overcame  all  resistance, 
and  on  the  25th  of  July  he  entered  Cairo  in  triumph.  A  few  days 
later  Nelson,  who  had  been  vainly  hunting  the  expedition  through 
the  Mediterranean,  found  the  French  fleet  in  Aboukir  Bay  and 
completely  annihilated  it  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Nile  (1  August). 
Thistiisaster  not  only  deprived  the  French  of  the  power  to  retreat, 
but  cut  off  all  communication  with  Europe. 

§  28.  The  Goi^ress  of  Bastadt,  which  had  met  in  November, 
1797,  was  from  the  beginning  a  hollow  sham.  The  lesser  German 
States  had  sent  envoys  in  the  belief  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire  was  to  be  restored.  But  Austria  and  Prussia  were  both 
pledged  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  this  was 
reluctantly  confirmed  in  March,  1797.  I'he  question  now  arote  as 
to  how  the  dispossessed  princes  were  to  be  compensated,  and  it  was 
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proposed  to  secularise  the  ecclesiastical  states  of  central  Genoanj. 
This  was  naturally  approved  by  Prussia  as  a  leading  Protestant 
power,  but  Austria  refused  its  consent.  As  it  became  evident  that 
France  was  inclining  more  and  more  to  a  Prussian  alliance,  Thugut* 
in  spite  of  a  strong  opposition  party  in  Vienna,  began  to  meditate  a 
renewal  of  tl^e  war.  In  this  iutention  he  was  encouraged  by  new 
acts  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  France.  In  Rome  the  French 
envoy,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  promoted  democratic  intrigues  against 
the  papal  government,  and,  in  the  disorders  which  aroee^  General 
Duf^ot  was  shot  This  gave  the  desired  pretext  for  war  to  ibo  French 
government,  and  Berthier,  who  had  been  Bonaparte's  aide-de-camp^ 
was  ordered  to  advance  upon  Rome.  The  populace,  already  pre- 
pared for  a  revolution,  welc(»ned  the  invaders.  The  aged  Pius  VL, 
on  his  refusal  to  abdicate  his  temporal  power,  was  removed  to  Toa- 
cany,  and  thence  to  Valence,  where  he  died  in  the  next  year.  Ber- 
thier now  surrendered  the  command  to  Mass^a,  who  cNrganised  a 
regular  pillage  of  the  city,  and  aroused  such  general  discontent  that 
even  his  own  soldiers  insisted  on  his  resignation.  RoBOie,  Uke  the 
other  conquests,  was  organised  as  a  repubUc  on  the  French  modeL 
Only  the  names  were  borrowed  from  classical  times.  Instead  of 
Directors  there  were  Consuls,  and  the  Ancients  and  the  Five 
Hundred  were  represented  by  a  Senate  and  a  Tribunate.  Similar 
measures  were  taken  at  the  same  time  in  Switzerland.  French 
intrigues  provoked  a  revolt  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  when  tha 
Bernese  government  tried  to  put  down  the  rebels,  France  declared 
war.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  campaign  was  to  obtain  money, 
as  the  Directors  were  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  failure  of  thoaa 
supx)^^^  from  Italy  which  had  beoi  so  pl^itiful  in  the  |«eviotta 
year.  Berne  was  taken,  and  the  treasure  found  there  was  coiv- 
fiscated.  'i'he  old  constitution  of  Switzerland  was  abolished,  and  a 
new  Helvetic  Republic,  in  which  every  inhabitant  was  to  have 
equal  political  rights,  was  proclaimed  at  Aarau  in  ApriL  Geneva 
was  now  united  to  France,  and  the  German  territory  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  was  formed  into  four  French  departments. 

These  aggressions  aroused  once  more  the  wrath  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  England  was  able  to  form  a  coalition  still  more 
formidable  than  that  of  1793.  Besides  Austria,  Naples,  and  most 
of  the  German  States,  Russia  and  Turkey  also  took  up  arms  against 
France.  Turkey  had  obvious  grounds  for  hostility  in  the  invasion 
of  Egypt.  In  Russia  a  complete  change  of  policy  had  followed  the 
death  of  Catharine  II.  (Nov.,  1796)  and  the  accession  of  her  son, 
Paul  I.  Paul,  whose  mind  waa  hardly  sane,  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  reforming  ideas  of  his  mother.  He  restored  all  the  old  Ibnna 
of  despotism  in  Ru8si%  and  his  fanatical  hatred  of  Jaoobiniim  led 
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bim  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Austria,  by  which  he  \mdertook 
to  send  a  Russian  army  into  Italy.  The  war  was  commenced  by 
Ferdinaiid  lY.  of  Naples,  who  was  diiyen  to  imprudent  haste  by  the 
energy  of  his  wife,  Gardine^  a  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  by 
the  confidence  which  was  inspired  by  the  arrival  of  Kelson's  fleet 
after  the  victory  of  the  Nile.  On  the  22nd  of  November  war  was 
formally  declared  against  France,  and  a  Neapolitan  army,  organised 
and  led  by  the  Austrian  General  Mack,  marched  upon  Rome.  The 
French  garrison  retired,  and  the  authority  of  the  exiled  Pontiff  was 
nominally  restored.  But  the  action  of  the  Neapolitans  proved  as 
fatal  as  it  was  ill-timed.  Championnet,  with  a  French  anny,  de- 
feated the  incompetent  Mack  and  advanced  to  Capua.  Naples  was 
panic-stricken,  the  royal  family  fled  to  Nelson^s  ships,  and  by  the 
end  of  January  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  and  formed  into  the 
Parthenopean  Kepublic  At  the  same  time  Charles  Emmanuel  IV. 
of  Sardinia  and  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  III.  of  Tuscany  were 
deposed,  and  their  territories  occupied  by  the  French. 

This  extension  of  teiritoiy  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  war  was  a 
serious  error  for  France.  Especially  fatal  was  the  occupation  of 
southern  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  o^nbined  Austrian  and  Russian 
forces  were  to  be  faced  on  the  Adige.  The  French  frontier  ex- 
tended from  HoUand  to  Naples,  and  it  was  exposed  to  attack  on 
ahnost  every  point.  The  centre  of  the  line  was  Switzerland,  which 
had  been  neutral  territory  until  its  seizure  by  the  French.  Mass^na 
was  in  command  here,  and  bis  iostructions  were  to  advance  through 
the  mountains  so  as  to  cut  off  connection  between  the  Austrians  in 
Italy  and  in  Grermany.  On  his  north  Jourdan  was  to  march  along 
the  line  of  the  Danube  upon  Vienna,  while  in  Italy  Soberer  was  to 
hold  the  line  of  the  Adige  until  Mass^na  could  join  him  from  the 
Tyrol  and  help  him  to  crush  the  enemy.  The  campaign  was 
commenced  by  Mass^a  (March,  1799),  and  he  succeeded  in  ad- 
vancing as  far  aa  the  Inn  valley.  But  meanwhile  the  archduke 
Charles  had  defeated  Jourdan  at  Stockach  (25  March)  and  drove  him 
back  across  the  Rhine.  A  week  later  Soberer  was  routed  at  Mag- 
nano  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  Adda,  where  he  was  promptly  super- 
seded by  Moreau.  Mass^na,  finding  that  tbe  two  lateral  campaigns 
had  failed,  and  that  his  own  flanks  were  now  exposed  to  attack, 
retreated  to  Zurich.  The  Austrians  now  occupied  Rastadt,  where 
the  Congress  was  still  sitting  in  spite  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  the  French  envoys  were  killed  (28  April).  Tradition  ascribed 
this  outrage  to  Thugut,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  authorised,  not 
the  murder,  but  the  seizure  of  the  envoys'  papers.  In  Italy  the 
nftT^paigtt  of  1799  went  decisively  against  the  French.  They  were 
opposed  by  Suwarow,  the  veteran  Russian  commander,  who  had  a 
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great  advantage  over  his  Austrian  predeoeBsors  by  refunng  to  take 
insiructioidB  from  the  military  council  at  Vienna.  Suwarow  arrived 
in  Lombardy  in  April,  and  at  once  defeated  the  French  on  the 
Adda.  With  the  fall  of  Milan  the  Cisalpine  Republic  suddenly 
collapsed.  Moreau  retired  to  Alexandria,  but  by  a  rapid  march 
Suwarow  surprised  Turin  in  their  rear.  Cut  oflf  from  retreat  and 
from  reinforcements,  Moreau's  only  hope  lay  in  the  arrival,  of  Cham- 
IHonnet*s  army,  which  Macdonald  was  bringing  up  from  Naples. 
But  again  Suwarow  was  too  rapid  ({X  the  French,  and,  out-marching 
Moreau,  he  cut  Macdonald*s  troops  to  pieces  on  the  Trebbia,  after 
three  days  of  hard  fighting  (17-19  June).  Moreau  now  collected 
the  remnant  of  the  French  forces  and  conducted  a  masterly  retreat. 
Suwarow  was  eager  to  pursue  hun  and  to  invade  France.  But  he 
was  paralysed  by  the  selfishness  of  the  Austrian  government,  which 
wished  to  make  conquests  for  itself  rather  than  to  crush  France  or 
to  terminate  the  war.  Suwarow  was  compelled  to  remain  in  Italy, 
while  all  the  Lombard  fortresses  were  reduced  and  while  Mantua 
was  besieged.  Meanwhile  the  Directors  sent  a  new  army  into  Italy, 
and  this  time  entrusted  the  command  to  Joubert,  whose  reputation 
was  as  yet  unsullied  by  defeat.  At  Novi,  Joubert  met  Suwarow, 
but  found  to  his  surprise  that  Mantua  had  already  fallen,  and  that 
he  had  to  face  two  armies  instead  of  one.  After  an  heroic  struggle 
against  overwhelming  odds,  the  French  were  completely  defeated 
and  their  general  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Italy  was  now  entirely 
lost  to  France.  Cardinal  Ruffo  had  already  effected  a  revolution 
in  Naples,  to  which  Ferdinand  lY.  and  his  family  were  restored  by 
the  English  fleet.  Nelson  affixed  an  ineradicable  stain  upcxi  hia 
reputation  by  supporting  the  king  and  queen  in  a  policy  of  reprisal, 
which  was  quite  as  horrible  as  the  reign  of  terror  in  Paris.  In 
spite  of  a  solemn  promise  of  amnesty,  30,000  patriots  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  the  majority  of  them  were  punished  with  death  or 
exile.  It  was  a  proof  that  kings  could  be  at  least  as  treacherous 
and  as  cruel  as  Jacobins.  Just  after  the  French  cause  in  Italy  had 
been  ruined  at  Novi,  an  English  armament,  under  the  duke  of  York, 
landed  in  Holland,  captured  the  Dutch  fleet  in-  the  Texel,  and 
threatened  Amsterdam.  It  was  due  rather  to  York's  incapacity 
than  to  any  success  of  the  French,  that  this  was  the  first  and  last 
success  of  the  invaders. 

§  29.  The  disasters  of  1799  naturally  made  a  profound  impressioii 
upon  public  opinion  in  France,  and  the  new  elections  in  May 
returned  to  the  councils  a  large  majority  hostile  to  the  Directors, 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  blame  of  failure  was  thrown.  Sieyds, 
who  had  emerged  from  the  insignificance  into  which  he  had  fallen 
during  the  Terror,  and  who  was  now  a  leader  of  the  moderate  party. 
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was  choeen  Director  in  place  of  Rewbel,  whose  turn  it  was  to  retire. 
The  old  quarrel  hetween  the  executive  and  the  legislature  broke 
out  again,  the  only  difference  being  that  this  time  it  was  the  latter 
which  took  the  initiative.  La  E^veilldre  and  two  of  his  colleagues 
were  compelled  to  retire  uid  their  places  were  filled  by  Gbhier, 
Moulins,  and  Ducos.  Barras,  who  had  lost  all  reputation  and 
importance,  was  now  the  only  remaining  member  of  the  original 
Directory.  The  general  feeling  of  discontent  encouraged  Siey^  to 
plan  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  1795,  its  chief  fault  in 
his  eyes  being  that  he  had  had  no  share  in  framing  it.  His 
own  scheme  had  been  loi^  matured  in  his  mind,  but  he  needed  the 
support  of  a  man  of  action  to  carry  it  through.  After  some  hesi* 
tation  he  fixed  npon  Joubert  as  the  instrument  of  his  designs, 
and  sent  him  into  Italy  to  win  a  great  reputation.  But  the  battle 
of  Novi  frustrated  this  plan,  and,  after  vainly  trying  to  gain  over 
Bemadotte  and  Moreau,  Sieyte  was  obliged  to  postpone  matters. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  had  been  heard  of  Bonaparte,  whose 
reputation  had  grown  in  proportion  to  the  failures  of  his  successors, 
and  who  wos  popularly  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  enmity  of  the 
Directors.  After  reducing  Egypt,  and  discovering  that  his  action 
had  forced  the  Porte  into  war  with  France,  Bonaparte  determined 
to  anticipate  attack  by  invading  Syria.  For  some  time  he  carried 
all  before  him,  but  was  at  last  repulsed  from  the  walls  of  Acre  by 
the  obstinacy  of  Djezzar  Pacha  and  the  bravery  of  the  English 
sailors  under  Sir  Sydney  Smitli  (May,  1799).  This  defeat  marks  a 
turning-point  in  his  career.  His  troops  were  decimated  by  sickness 
when  he  led  them  back  to  Egypt.  There  he  found  that  Murad 
Bey,  the  Mamelake  leader,  had  again  made  head  against  the 
French.  At  the  battle  of  Aboukir  the  rising  was  suppressed,  but 
at  this  moment  Bonaparte  received  intelligence  from  France.  The 
news  of  the  loss  of  Italy  and  the  discredit  of  the  Directors  con- 
vinced him  that  the  long  expected  moment  had  come.  Begardless 
of  the  hardships  in  which  he  had  involved  his  army,  and  of  the 
almoet  certain  fate  to  which  he  left  it,  he  decided  to  return  at  once 
to  France.  Carefully  disgaising  his  intentions,  he  contrived  to  set 
sail  in  a  smnll  Mgate  with  Murat,  Marmont,  Lannes,  and  Berthier. 
The  deserted  troops  were  left  under  the  command  of  Kleber,  who 
bitterly  denounced  Bonaparte's  cold-blooded  treachery. 

Before  Bonaparte's  arrival  France  had  been  saved  from  the  most 
pressing  dangers.  General  Brune  had  recovered  Holland  and  forced 
the  duke  of  York  to  capitulate.  But  the  great  crisis  occurred  in 
Switzerland.  Suwarow  had  been  compelled  by  Austiian  jealousy 
to  give  up  his  plan  of  invading  France,  aivi  had  been  sent  mto 
Switzerland   to   co-operate   with   another   Russian   army  under 
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Eorsakow,  But  before  he  could  effect  the  difficult  crosnng  of  the 
Alpe,  M^^a^i^  had  already  fallen  npcMi  Korsakow  and  had  utterly 
crushed  him  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  (26  Sept.).  On  airiTuig  in 
Switzerland  Buwarow  found  that  he  bad  come  too  late,  and  that 
advance  or  retreat  were  alike  impossible.  With  desperate  resolutkm, 
he  attempted  a  new  and  unexplored  passage  through  the  Alps^ 
and  after  almost  incredible  difficulties  and  hardships  he  brought  his 
army  into  safety  at  Coire.  Convinced  that  he  had  been  betrayed 
by  Austria,  the  veteran  general  threw  up  his  oommsnd  and  retunied 
to  Russia. 

Mass^a's  success  had  hardly,  been  gained  when  it  was  forgotten 
in  the  imiversal  outburst  of  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  Bona- 
parte on  his  landing  at  Fr^jus  (9  October).  From  this  moment 
the  history  both  of  France  and  of  Europe  is  bound  up  with  his* 
Bonaparte  was  the  very  man  to  carry  out  the  design  of  Siey^  but 
a  great  obstacle  existed  in  the  mutual  enmity  of  the  two  men. 
However,  a  short  stay  in  Paris  convinced  the  general  that  he  could 
gain  his  end  with  no  other  ally,  and  be  felt  satisfied  that  he  could 
easily  exclude  the  Abb^  from  any  real  share  in  power.  A  recon- 
ciliation was  easily  effected,  and  Bonaparte  undertook  to  overthrow 
the  existing  government,  the  implied  condition  being  that  l^eyte 
should  then  be  allowed  to  introduce  his  constitution.  The  18th 
Brumaire  (9  Nov.),  was  fixed  for  tbe  coup  cCekU  which  was  to 
avenge  the  18th  Fructidor.  Sieyte  could  command  a  majority 
among,  the  Ancients;  snd  in  the  Five  Hundred  the  oonspirators 
possessed  a  great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  Bonaparte's  biother, 
Lucien,  had  just  been  elected  president.  To  prepare  the  way  for 
intimidation,  if  it  should  be  needed,  the  Gotmcils  were  induced  to 
transfer  their  sitting  to  St.  Cloud.  Bonaparte,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  his  four  companions  from  Egypt,  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining 
over  the  chief  officers,  llxe  only  opponents  in  the  army  were 
Bemadotte,  who  had  ambitions  of  his  own  and  supported  the 
existing  constitution,  and  Jourdan  and  Augereau,  who  were  inclined 
to  Jacobinism.  Fouch^  the  head  of  tbe  pdioe  department,  was 
always  ready  to  support  tbe  winning  side.  On  the  appcnnted  day 
Siey^s  and  Duces  commenced  operations  by  res^^ning  their  seats  in 
the  Directory,  and  Barras  was  compelled  to  do  the  same.  Gohier 
and  Moulins,  who  courageously  refused  to  resign,  were  arrested. 
Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  devoted  troops,  went  in  person  to  St. 
Cloud  and  entered  the  Council  of  the  Ancients.  He  yn»  so  con- 
fused that  in  his  harangue  to  tbe  deputies  he  made  no  aUuskii 
to  the  fear  of  a  Jacobin  revolt,  which  was  the  feigned  pretext  d 
the  coup  d'etat.  On  arriving  among  the  Five  Hundred,  he  waa 
received  with  such  a  chorus  of  execration  that  he  had  to  be  car- 
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ried  fjunting  firom  the  hall.  The  whole  plot  seemed  on  the  verge 
df  fiedlure,  when  Lucien  Bonaparte  arriyed,  and  enconiaged  the 
soldiers  to  clear  the  hall  by  force.  This  completed  the  revolution. 
A  small  body  of  carefully  chosen  deputies  was  assembled  in  the 
evening,  and  they  voted  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  draw 
up  a  new  constitution,  and  of  a  provisional  consulate  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  the  intervaL  The  three  consuls  were  Bonaparte, 
Sieyds  and  Ducos. 

§  30.  Sieyds  now  brought  forward  the  constitution  which  bad  so 
long  been  a  secret  in  his  own  breast,  and  of  which  even  Bonaparte 
had  as  yet  no  knowledge.  The  great  object  of  this  marvellous 
conception  was  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  frequent  popular  elections. 
Every  election  since  1795  had  been  more  and  more  reactionary,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  before  long  a  royalist  majority  might  be 
returned.  Against  this  danger  every  possible  precaution  was  to  be 
taken,  even  at  the  risk  of  destroying  the  elementary  rights  of  the 
people  which  had  been  established  with  such  pomp  and  circum- 
stance in  1789.  Siey^  proposed  that  the  adult  male  population 
should  elect  500,000  men  from  whom  all  the  municipal  officers 
were  to  be  chosen.  The  500,000  were  to  choose  50,000  who  were 
to  furnish  all  the  officials  of  departments  Finally  the  50,000  were 
to  choose  5000,  and  these  alone  could  fill  places  in  the  government 
'Imd  the  legislature.  The  choice  of  all  officials  from  these  lists  was 
vested,  not  in  the  people,  but  in  the  government,  and  the  lists  were  not 
to  be  altered  for  ten  years.  As  regards  the  legislature,  Siey^  pro- 
posed to  create  as  many  bodies  as  there  are  processes  in  any  measure. 
A  Council  of  State  was  to  initiate  all  laws,  they  were  then  to  be 
discussed  in  a  Tribunate,  and  finally  were  to  be  accepted  or  rejected 
without  discussion  in  a  Legislative  Body.  To  give  final  security 
to  his  system  and  bis  party,  a  Senate,  whose  members  held  their 
seats  for  life,  was  to  be  created,  with  powers  to  veto  any  laws  which 
should  infringe  upon  the  constitution.  The  Senate  had  the  power 
of  electing  its  own  members  and  also  those  of  the  three  legislative 
bodies.  The  executive  power  was  to  be  entrusted  to  two  Consuls, 
one  for  peace  and  one  for  war.  Above  them  was  to  be  a  Great 
Elector,  a  purely  ornamental  personage,  who  should  represent  the 
nation  in  diplomatic  affairs.  The  Great  Elector  nominated  and 
dismissed  the  Consuls,  and  could  himself  be  deposed  by  the  senate. 

This  elaborate  scheme  seemed  intended  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  change  by  putting  an  end  to  government.  Every  element  was 
too  weak  to  do  anything.  As  Bonaparte  himself  described  it 
afterwards,  "  Sieyds  put  shadows  everywhere — shadow  of  legislative 
power,  shadow  of  judicial  power,  shadow  of  a  government;  it 
required  a  eubstance  somewhere."  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
26 
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where  he  would  place  ihe  substanoe.  When  the  scheme  came  up 
for  diBcuflsion,  he  accepted  the  greater  part  of  it  with  slight 
alteration,  but  scornfully  swept  away  the  Great  Rector  and  the 
two  Consuls.  **  Do  you  know,"  he  said  to  Sieyds,  **  a  man  of  mean 
enough  character  to  play  such  an  apish  performance  ?  Can  you 
have  imagined  that  a  man  with  any  sense  of  honour  could  resign 
himself  to  the  part  of  a  hog  fattened  on  so  many  millions?"  In 
the  place  of  these  phantom  officials  he  established  a  First  Gonsal 
with  two  colleagues.  The  First  Consul  was  to  have  the  power  of 
making  peace  and  war,  of  appointing  all  state  officials  and  judges, 
and  even  of  initiating  laws,  which  were  only  to  be  drafted  by  the 
Council  of  State.  The  other  two  consuls,  who  were  only  put  in 
to  gratify  republican  prejudices,  had  no  other  function  than  that 
of  advising  their  chief. 

Thus  mutilated,  the  Constitution  of  the  year  YIIL  was  accepted 
with  hardly  a  murmur.  Bonaparte,  of  course,  became  First  ConsuL 
As  Sieyds  refused  a  place  of  official  impotence,  the  post  of  Seoond 
Consul  was  given  to  Cambac^res,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  always 
willing  to  serve  the  established  government.  The  Third  Consul 
was  Lebrun,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Maupeou  under  Louis  XV. 
Everything  seemed  to  prosper  well  for  the  new  organisation.  The 
people  wished  for  peace  and  order,  and  cared  little  for  power. 
Bonaparte*s  absence  had  given  him  a  great  advantage  in  that  he 
was  attached  to  no  particular  party,  and  therefore  had  no  profes- 
sional opponents.  He  was  wise  enough  to  adhere  to  his  profession 
that  the  new  constitution  was  to  end  all  civil  conflict.  Nevertheless 
the  new  government  was  degrading  to  France,  sai  involved  the 
destruction  of  all  that  was  most  healthy  in  the  work  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Republic  was  at  an  end,  and  the  era  of  despotiani 
had  begun. 
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§  1(9.  Aggrandisement  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  §  20.  The  Confede- 
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Rnsiia  and  military  preparations,  f  44.  Kapoleon'i  preparations. 
§  45.  The  War  of  Liberation  to  the  armistice  of  Pobchwita. 
I  46.  Austria  joins  the  coalition.  §  47.  Second  period  of  the  war ; 
battle  of  Leipzig ;  Germany  freed  from  the  French.  §  48.  Welling- 
ton's campaign  of  1813.  §  49.  The  Allies  advance  to  Paris ;  Napo- 
leon's abdication.  §  50.  Restoration  of  the  Boarbons  ;  peace  of  Paris ; 
Lonis  XVIIL's  Charter.  V.  The  CO!ToaE88  OF  Vibnka  and  the 
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I.    The  Consulate. 

§  I.  BoNAPABTE  lofit  DO  time  in  setting  to  work  to  re-organiae  the 
institutions  of  France.  The  principles  which  he  followed  were 
those  of  the  old  regime  rather  than  of  the  constituent  assembly. 
The  excessive  emphasis  which  had  been  laid  upon  the  rights  of  man 
and*  the  final  authority  of  the  popular  will,  was  replaced  by  an 
absolute  centralisation  which  Bichelieu  would  have  been  proud  to 
imitate.  Every  ofiScial  in  the  commune  or  the  department  was 
appointed  by  the  First  Consul,  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  his 
wilL  Prefects  took  the  place  of  the  old  Intendants,  and  governed  as 
despotically  and  effectively  as  their  predecessors.  The  government 
of  France  became  a  vast  machine,  in  the  working  of  which  the 
people  had  no  control  and  desired  none.  It  was  to  Bonaparte's 
interest  to  make  the  administration  good,  and  he  was  careful  in  the 
choice  of  his  agents.  Talleyrand  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
Fouch^  kept  the  management  of  police,  the  finances  were  entrusted 
to  Oaudin,  military  affairs  to  Berthier,  and  the  home  department 
to  Lucien  Bonaparte.  There  was  great  competition  for  plaoes  in  the 
new  legislative  councils.  The  Senate  was  filled  with  tried  adherents 
of  Bonaparte,  whose  fidelity  could  be  trusted.  The  Legislative 
Body,  the  dumb  assembly,  consisted  of  nobodies.  The  Tribunate, 
whose  function  was  to  discuss  without  being  able  to  alter  or  reject^ 
contained  some  brilliant  names,  Benjamin  Constant,  Ch^nier, 
Ganilh,  and  J.  B.  Say.  This  body,  in  which  the  voice  of  freedom 
was  occasionally  heard,  was  regarded  with  great  jealousy  by  the 
First  Consul.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  discredit  it ;  he  made  it 
sit  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  he  transferred  as  many  of  its  functions 
as  he  could  to  the  Council  of  State,  which  he  intended  to  use  as  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  wilL  No  one  could  be  more  keenly  sensitive 
to  hostile  criticism.  Not  content  with  suppressing  all  the  indepen- 
dent journals,  he  banished  Madame  de  Stael,  Necker*s  daughter, 
from  Paris,  because  her  friend  Constant  had  displeased  him  Igr  a 
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speech  in  the  Tribunate.  The  abolition  of  the  old  parties,  of  which 
he  made  such  parade,  was  only  intended  to  lead  to  the  creation  of  a 
single  party,  his  own  followers.  He  had  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  justice  and  mercy :  his  one  motive  was  calculating  ambition. 
He  ofifered  terms  to  the  rebels  in  Brittany,  because  he  thought  that 
their  devoted  courage  would  be  useful  to  him.  When  they  refused 
his  terms,  he  had  them  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts.  That  he 
had  no  religious  soruples  had  been  proved  by  his  attitude  to 
Mohammedanism  in  the  East,  but  no  sooner  had  he  risen  to  power 
than  he  set  himself  to  gun  over  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
because  he  saw  that  ^ey  might  become  the  firmest  bulwark  of  his 
authority. 

i  2.  In  foreign  politics,  as  might  be  expected,  Bonaparte  was  no 
less  autocratic  than  at  home.  While  the  nation  desired  peace,  he 
wished  the  war  to  continue,  partly  because  he  hoped  for  some  great 
success  to  consolidate  Mb  power,  and  partly  because  he  intended  to 
satisfy  the  most  pressing  financial  needs  by  the  spoils  of  conquered 
nations.  This  organised  pillage,  of  which  he  had  set  the  first 
example  in  his  Italian  campaign  of  1796,  now  becomes  a  deBnite 
object  of  the  French  government.  In  s|Hte  of  these  motives  he 
could  not  afford  to  run  directly  counter  to  the  popular  wish,  and 
his  first  act  was  to  express  a  dedire  for  peace  in  two  letters  which 
he  sent  directly  to  George  III.  and  Francis  II.  This  theatrical 
contempt  for  dlpldmatic  forms  was  designed  to  impress  the  French, 
and  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Bonaparte.  In  England,  Pitt, 
who  believed  France  to  be  exhausted,  and  that  so  changeable  a 
people  would  not  long  tolerate  a  military  dictatorship,  was 
determined  to  continue  a  war  which  seemed  to  him  on  the  eve  of 
success.  In  his  reply  he  hinted  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
as  the  real  object  of  England,  and  this  enabled  Bonaparte  to  rouse 
the  national  wrath  against  foreign  dictation.  'Austria,  which  was 
now  in  possesion,  not  only  of  its  old  territories  but  of  the  Papal 
States  and  of  Piedmont,  was  naturally  unwUling  to  treat  on  the 
basis  of  Campo  Formio,  and  replied  that  it  could  only  negotiate  in 
conjunction  with  its  allies.  Bonaparte  published  his  own  letters 
and  the  answers,  and  thus  proved  his  desire  for  peace,  while  he 
secured  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Great  preparations  were  made 
in  France  for  the  new  campugn,  which  opened  with  more  favourable 
prospects  because  Paul  I.,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  Austria, 
had  practically  withdrawn  from  the  war.  The  command  in  Italy 
was  entrusted  to  Mass^na,  who  was  opposed  by  vastly  superior 
forces  under  Melas,  the  colleague  of  Suwarow  at  Novi.  The  army 
of  the  Rhine  was  led  by  Moreau.  The  archduke  Charles,  dis- 
gusted with  the  policy  of  Thugut,  had  retired  from  the  Austrian 
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oommandy  which  >»a8  entrusted  to  Ersy,  the  victor  of  MagosDo.  A 
third  French  army  was  secretly  collected  in  France  around  Dijon, 
but  its  destination  was  uncertain,  and  for  a  long  time  its  very 
existence  was  doubted  by  the  allied  powers.  The  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  elaborated  by  Bonaparte,  and  with  one  great  object, 
tliat  a  great  blow  might  be  struck  by  himself.  Moreau  was  to  cron 
the  Rhine  and  drive  the  Austrians  into  the  Rhine  valley.  But  he 
was  not  to  advance  beyond  Ulm,  although  a  great  success  in 
Germany  was  almost  certain  to  drive  Austria  to  submissionv  and 
this  could  not  be  done  by  any  success,  however  brilliant,  in  Italy. 
Massdna,  for  his  part,  was  simply  to  make  as  good  a  stand  against 
Melas  as  he  could  with  his  vastly  inferior  forces.  Meanwhile, 
Bonaparte  with  the  army  of  reserve,  for  which  all  supplies  were  care- 
fully reserved,  was  to  cross  the  Alps  into  Lombardy  and  take  Melas 
in  the  rear.  Surrounded  and  cut  off  from  retrea%  the  Austriaoa 
could  not  possibly  escape  a  great  disaster.  The  plan  does  as  much 
credit  to  Bonaparte  as  a  strategist  as  it  proves  him  to  be  wanting 
in  all  the  qualities  of  a  statesman  or  a  patriot. 

The  first  to  move  was  Melas,  who  attacked  the  French  in  the 
Apennines,  separated  them  by  moving  on  the  centre  of  their  line, 
and  drove  Mass^na  with  one  division  into  Genoa,  while  the  other, 
under  Suchet,  held  the  line  of  the  Var.  In  Germany  Moreaa 
commenced  to  cross  the  Hhine  on  the  25th  of  ApriL  By  admirably 
calculated  movements,  he  not  only  effected  the  croesing  without 
loss,  but  within  a  fortnight  he  won  ffve  victories  over  Eray,  who 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Ulm  (10th  May).  Here  he  was  compelled, 
by  Bonaparte's  orders,  to  stop  and  remain  inactive,  although  one 
energetic  movement  would  have  opened  the  way  to  Vienna.  It  Is 
perfectly  certain  that  if  the  Directory  had  given  such  ordera  to 
Bonaparte,  he  would  have  disobeyed  them.  By  this  time  eveiy- 
thing  was  ready  for  the  First  Consul,  who  assumed  the  command 
of  the  reserve  army  on  the  8th  of  May.  He  crossed  the  Alps  by 
the  St.  Gothardt,  an  exploit  which,  according  to  his  flatterers^ 
rivalled  the  deeds  of  Hannibal,  but  was  really  far  less  difficult  and 
dangerous  than  Suwarow*s  march  in  the  previous  year.  By  the 
end  of  May  all  lis  troops  were  in  Lombardy,  and  Melas,  who  had 
disbelieved  all  the  reports  about  the  army  of  reserve,  found  himself 
caught  in  a  trap.  Everybody  expected  that  Bonaparte  would  at 
once  march  to  the  relief  of  Mass^na,  who  had  obeyed  his  orders 
with  the  greatest  loyalty,  and  had  held  out  with  such  stoicism  that 
both  garrison  and  citizens  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities. 
But  ambition  won  the  day  against  gratitude  and  simple  duty. 
Bonaparte  thought  only  of  inflicting  a  crushing  blow  upon  Melu^ 
and  left  Massdna  to  his  fate.    On  the  4th  of  June  Genoa  was  sorren- 
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dered,  but  the  besieged  obtained  bcmoarable  tenoB.  Meanwhile 
Bonaparte  had  taken  such  elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  Melas,  that  he  very  nearly  incurred  a  defeat.  In  utter 
Ignorance  of  the  enemy's  position  he  arrived  at  Marengo  near 
Alessandria,  and  sent  off  a  large  detachment  under  Deeaix  to  Novi, 
just  as  Melas  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  the  French,  and  to 
cut  a  retreat  through  them.  On  the  14th  of  June  the  Austrians 
advanced,  and  their  superior  numbers  carried  all  before  them. 
Melas  had  already  retired  to  his  tent  to  write  the  bulletin  of  his 
victory,  when  the  return  of  Desaix,  who  had  heard  the  sound  of 
cannon,  completely  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  A  flank 
charge  of  cavalry  broke  the  Austrian  column,  which  fell  into  a 
sudden  panic  and  was  utterly  routed.  No  victory  was  ever  won 
more  completely  by  chance,  but  Bonaparte  suppressed  all  tlie 
true  accounts  of  the  battle^  and  the  official  bulletins  attributed 
every  success  to  the  general's  strategy.  1'he  battle  of  Marengo, 
however  won,  was  for  the  moment  decisive.  Melas  was  so  utterly 
crushed  that  he  could  not  renew  hostilities,  and  an  armistice  was 
concluded  at  Alessandria  by  which  the  Austrians  surrendered  the 
whole  of -northern  Italy  as  far  as  the  Mindo.  Bonaparte's  safe 
passage  of  the  Alps  removed  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Moreau's 
advance,  and  the  latter  at  once  gave  up  an  inactivity  which  he 
detested  himself^  and  which  had  excited  loud  murmurs  from  his 
officers.  Instead  of  directly  attacking  Ulm  he  marched  beyond  it, 
and  compelled  the  Austrians  to  fight  by  threatening  their  stores  at 
Bonau worth.  A  victory  at  Hochstett  (19th  June)  forced  Kray  to 
evacuate  Ulm  and  to  retreat  towards  Bohemia.  Moreau  took  M  unich 
a  week  later,  and  then  concluded  a  suspension  of  hostilities. 

§  3.  After  concluding  the  convention  of  Alessandria,  Bonaparte 
handed  over  the  Italian  army  to  Mass^na  and  returned  to  Paris. 
The  temporary  cessation  of  the  war  was  occupied  in  negotiations. 
France  had  contrived  to  gain  over  two  valuable  allies.  Paul  I.  of 
Russia,  whose  foreign  policy  was  as  insane  as  his  domestic  govern- 
ment, was  now  wholly  estranged  from  Austria,  and  had  conceived 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  First  Consul,  in  whom  he  saw 
the  real  destroyer  of  the  revolution  and  the  champion  of  absolutism 
in  Western  Europe.  Bonaparte  took  care  to  encourage  this  feeling 
by  sending  back  without  ransom  6000  Kussian  prisoners.  No  defi- 
nite treaty  was  concluded,  but  an  understanding  was  arrived  at 
that  peace  should  be  made  between  Russia  and  France  on  condition 
that  Malta  and  Piedmont  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  and  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  respectively.  Bonaparte  had  no 
intention  of  fulfilling  these  conditions,  but  he  had  no  scruples  about 
making  promises  which  would  gain  so  valuable  an  ally.     More 
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distinct  was  the  agreement  with  Spain,  where  Bonaparte  had 
obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over  Godoy,  *'  the  Prince  of  Peace  " 
and  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Charles  lY.  Spain  restored* 
Louisiana,  which  had  once  been  a  French  colony,  and  France  secretly 
undertook  to  give  Tuscany,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  duke  of 
Parma,  who  had  married  Charles  lY.'s  daughter.  It  was  not  felt 
as  an  objection  to  this  treacherous  bargain  that  France  had  no 
right  over  Tuscany,  not  even  that  of  conquest.  In  spite  of  these 
successes,  no  progress  was  made  in  the  negotiations  with  England 
and  Austria.  England  could  not  make  peace  imtil  affurs  were 
settled  in  E^pt.  Austria  had  not  been  seriously  weakened  by  the 
defeat  at  Marengo,  and  was  inclined  to  resent  the  terms  that  had 
been  extorted  from  Melas.  Only  a  few  dajrs  after  the  battle 
Thugut  was  able  to  effect  the  last  triumph  of  his  policy,  and 
concluded  a  new  subsidy  treaty  with  England  (20  June),  by 
which  Austria  was  pledged  not  to  make  a  separate  peace  before 
February,  1801.  In  spite  of  this  the  negotiations  went  cm,  and  a 
prolongation  of  the  amustice  was  purchased  by  the  cession  of  Ulm, 
Philipsburg,  and  In;{olstadt.  A  diplomatic  conference  was  opened 
at  Lun^ville,  at  which  Cobenzl  represented  Austria,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  France.  But  the  only  object  of  the  Viennese  govern- 
ment was  to  gain  time,  and  a  deBnite  refusal  to  treat  apart  frcnn 
England  compelled  a  resumption  of  hostilities.  Moreau,  who  had 
received  reiuforoements,  was  opposed  by  the  archduke  Joseph,  over 
whom  he  won  a  crushing  victory  at  Hohentinden  (3  December). 
The  French  were  advancing  towards  Vienna,  when  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  had  superseded  his  brother,  solicited  and  obtained  an 
armistice  at  Steyer  (25  December).  Meanwhile  Macdonald,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Italy,  had  aooompiished  the 
marvellous  feat  of  crossing  the  Splugen  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
He  had  already  driven  the  Austrians  back  to  Botzen  when  he  was 
stopped  by  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice. 

The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  hurried  on  the  work  of  the  diploma- 
tists at  Lun^vilie,  which  was  also  facilitated  by  the  downfall  of 
Thugut  and  the  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affidis  ol 
Cobenzl,  the  negotiator  of  Campio  Formio.  That  treaty  was  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  peace,  which  was  signed  on  the  9th  of 
February,  1801.  France  recovered  its  old  possessions  in  Italy  with 
the  Adige  as  their  eastern  boundary,  and  its  hold  upon  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  once  more  confirmed. 
The  only  difference  was  that,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
with  Spain,  Tuscany  was  transferred  to  the  duke  of  Parma.  The 
disiK)S8essed  princes  of  Germany  and  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  were 
to  receive  such  compensation  for  their  losses  as  should  be  approved 
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by  Fnmoe.  The  restoration  of  French  power  in  Italy  implied  the 
aubmiflsion  of  Naples.  But  the  intervention  of  Pai^  I.  preserved 
that  throne  to  the  Bourbons,  and  Ferdinand  IV.  obtained  peace  on 
easy  terms  by  engaging  to  close  his  ports  against  English  vessels. 

§  4.  £«ngland  was  now  isolated  in  Europe,  and  had  to  face  other 
enemies  besides  France.  Great  discontent  was  aroused  by  the 
right  of  search,  and  by  the  high-handed  way  in  which  England 
seized  upon  the  commodities  which  neutral  powers  were  carrying 
to  France.  Paul  I.  was  bitterly  exasperated  by  the  refusal  of 
England  to  surrender  Malta  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  of  which 
order  he  had  been  elected  grand  master.  To  show  his  anger,  he 
revived  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  northern  powers,  which 
Catharine  II.  had  formed  in  1780.  A  treaty  was  signed  between 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  Prusna,  which  had  remained  neutral 
since  the  treaty  of  BaseL  The  contracting  powers  announced  their 
intention  to  resist  by  force  English  interference  with  their  com- 
merce, tingland  was  at  this  time  occupied  with  a  ministerial 
crisis.  Pitt  had  in  1800  carried  his  great  measure,  the  Union 
between  England  and  Ireland,  and  had  purchased  the  consent  of 
the  Irish  by  a  promise  to  repeal  the  oppressive  penal  laws  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  king's  obstinate  orthodoxy  made 
him  unable  to  fulfil  this  promise,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1801  he 
resigned  his  office  to  the  feeble  hands  of  Addington.  But  the 
retirement  of  the  great  minister  made  no  difference  to  the  spirit 
with  which  the  war  was  carried  on.  Determined  not  to  sacrifice 
the  advantages  of  maritime  ascendancy,  the  government  treated 
the  Armed  Neutrality  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  sent  a  fleet  under 
Parker  and  Nelson  into  the  Baltic.  On  the  2nd  of  April,  Nelson 
bombarded  Copenhagen  and  compelled  the  Danes  to  retire  from  the 
league.  He  was  on  bis  way  to  attack  Russia  when  he  received 
news  which  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs.  Paul  I.'s  insane 
government  had  excited  universal  discontent  in  Russia,  and  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  among  the  courtiers,  to  which  his  son  Alexan- 
der was  privy,  for  the  Czar's  deposition.  But  deposition  in  Russia 
involves  assassination,  and  Alexander  I.  found  himself  raised  to 
a  throne  the  way  to  which  was  {Nnepared  by  parricide  (23  March). 
This  event  broke  up  the  Armed  Neutrality.  Peace  was  made 
between  England  and  Russia,  in  which  the  points  at  dispute  were 
compromised.  England  retained  the  right  of  confiscating  mercban- 
disB  intended  for  France,  but  agreed  that  the  presence  of  a  man'K)f- 
war  should  protect  neutral  vessels  from  privateers,  and  that  a 
blockade  should  not  be  recognised  unless  it  were  effective. 

§  6.  England  and  Franco  were  both  desirous  of  peace,  to  which 
26* 
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only  one  serious  obstacle  now  renmined,  the  war  in  Egypt.  By  a 
sort  of  tacit  ^reement,  negotiations  were  suspended  until  that 
quarrel  should  be  settled  by  arms.  After  Bonaparte's  desertion* 
Eleber  saw  clearly  that  all  chance  of  a  permanent  occupation  was 
at  an  end»  and  offi^red  to  arrange  an  evacuation  with  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.  On  the  24th  of  FelMruary  a  convention  was  signed  at  Bl 
Arish  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  be  allowed  a  free  return. 
At  this  moment  instractions  arrived  from  England  that  no  treaty 
should  be  made  unless  the  French  laid  down  their  arms.  Sir 
Sydney  Smith  was  compelled  to  recall  the  convention,  and  Kleber 
at  once  gave  battle  to  the  Turks  at  Heliopohs,  where  10,000  men 
utterly  routed  80,000.  The  French  had  recovered  Cairo,  and 
seemed  more  secure  in  Egypt  than  ever,  when  Kleber  was  mmu 
sinated  by  an  obscure  fanatic.  The  command  was  transferred 
to  Menou,  the  most  incompetent  general  that  France  produced 
during  the  revolutionary  epoch,  who  had  ahown  such  enthusnsHi 
for  the  Egyptian  expedition  that  he  had  become  a  convert  to 
Islam.  An  English  army  now  landed  in  Egypt  under  Sir  Balph 
Abercromby,  and  speedily  decided  the  campaign.  Before  Alex- 
andria (21  March)  the  English  won  a  complete  victory,  in  ^ich 
Abercromby  was  killed,  and  forced  Menou  and  his  army  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  city.  In  June  the  French  garrison  surrendered  Gairo^ 
and  in  August  the  arrival  of  troops  from  India  compelled  Menou  to 
capitulate  at  Alexandria. 

$  6.  The  last  obstacle  to  peace  was  now  removed,  and  on  the  Ist 
of  October  preliminaries  were  signed  in  London.  England  restored 
all  its  conquests  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  Egypt 
was  to  return  to  the  Porte,  and  Malta  to  the  Order  of  St  John. 
On  the  other  hand,  France  was  to  evacuate  Naples  and  the  Papal 
States,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  were  to  be  formed  into  a  republic 
The  agreement  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  English 
people,  but  there  were  many  clear-headed  men  who  had  watched 
the  career  of  Bonaparte,  and  foresaw  that  bis  ambition  would  not  be 
content  with  what  he  had  already  gained.  Their  misgivings  were 
justified  by  the  high-handed  way  in  which  a  constitution,  designed 
in  French  interests,  was  forced  upon  the  unwilling  peoples  of 
Holland  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic  The  government,  however, 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  public  opinion,  and  disguised  the  resent- 
ment which  was  felt  at  these  acts  of  aggression.  The  final  treaty 
was  signed  at  Amiens  on  the  27th  of  March,  1802.  Europe  was  to 
enjoy  a  short  period  of  peace  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
peace  was  a  hollow  one,  that  most  of  the  real  grounds  of  quarrel 
had  been  omitted,  rather  than  settled,  and  that  nothing  but  new 
exertions  could  check  the  aggressions  of  Franco. 
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S   7.    Meanwhile   the   internal   government   of   France,    still 
nominally  repuhlican,  was  hecoming  more  and  more  centraliaed  to 
suit  the  will  of  the  First  Cionsul,  who  steadily  aimed  at  the 
establishment  of  despotism.    He  took  up  his  residence   in  the 
Tuileriee,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  levive  the  forms  of  the  old 
court.    In  this  way  many  of  the  emigrants  were  attracted  back  to 
France,  where  they  were  received  with  great  &vour.    No  pains 
were  spared  to  gain  over  the  royalists,  and  to  destroy  the  repub- 
licans, and  the  hypocritical  pretext  was  always  advanced,  that 
arbitrary  measures  were  needed  to  protect  ^  lih&ctj  and  equality," 
and  to  uphold  the  principles  of  the  rev(^uti<»i.    In  December,  1800, 
as  Bonaparte  was  on  the  way  to  the  opera,  he  narrowly  escaped 
from  the  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine.    This  incident  was  at 
once  employed  to  carry  out  his  purposes.     To  avoid  judicial  forms 
the  Senate  was  induced  to  issue  a  decree — ^which  was  not  one  of 
ts  functions — ^by  which  130  Jacobins  were  condemned  to  exile. 
It  was  afterwards  proved  that  the  attempted  assassination  was  the 
work  of  a  few  Chouans,  and  that  the  Jacol»ns  were  perfectly 
innocent ;  but  the  difficulty  was  got  rid  of  by  altering  the  terms  of 
the  decree  so  as  to  show  that  the  sentence  was  for  their  previous 
Conduct.    The  slightest  breath  of  opposition  threw  the  First  Consul 
into  a  fury,  and  to  remove  the  insignificant  checks  that  were 
imposed  upon  hm  power  he  did  not  scruple  to  infringe  the  constitu* 
tion.    The  justices  of  the  peace,  the  most  healthy  and  independent 
class  of  officials,  were  deprived  of  their  most  important  functions  and 
diminished  in  number.    Perhaps  no  law  is  more  characteristic  of 
Bonaparte's  system  than  that  which  establitihed  special  tribunals. 
By  this  the  government  could,  in  political  and  other  cases,  dispense 
with  the  course  of  ordinary  justice,  and  conduct  the  trial  by  a 
tribunal  consisting  of  three  judges,  members  of  the  criminal  court, 
three  officers,  and  two  assessors.    As  the  last  five  were  nominated 
by  the  First  Consul,  it  is  obvious  that  he  could  ensure  the  decision 
that  he  wished.    The  law  was  strenuously  opposed  in  the  Tribunate, 
there  was  not  a  single  valid  argument  in  its  favour,  but  so  strong 
was  the  government  influence  that  it  was  carried  by  forty-nine 
votes  to  forty-one.    This  futile  resistance  was  enougli  to  exasperate 
Bonaparte,  and  the  criticism  of  some  details  in  his  new  code  induced 
him  to  take  active  measures  against  a  holy  which  dared  to  express 
an  opinion  of  its  own.    By  the  constitution  a  ninth  of  the  members 
of  the  Tribunate  had  to  retire  every  year,  and  the  individuals  were 
usually  chosen  by  lot    On  the  suggestion  of  Cambac^es,  Bonaparte 
decided  that  the  retiring  members  should  be  nominated  by  the 
Senate,  and  thus  got  rid  of  all  those  who  had  shown  the  slightest 
independence.    The  Legislative  Body  was  "  purged  **  in  the  same 
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way,  and  henceforth,  ihe  two  assemblies  were  submi^ve  instru- 
ments. 

These  open  advances  of  despotism  were  simply  disregarded  by 
the  great  mass  of  Frenchmen,  who  bad  ceased  to  take  any  interest 
in  politics.  The  few  sincere  republicans,  such  as  Lafayette,  who 
had  recovered  freedom  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Fonnio,  and  Moreau, 
the  victor  of  Hohenlinden,  felt  resistance  to  be  vain,  and  retired 
into  private  life.  A  vigilant  police,  organised  by  Fouch^  earned 
espionage  to  lengths  which  had  been  unknown  under  the  old  regime. 
At  the  back  of  the  government  was  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
army,  which  was  increased  by  a  system  of  constant  recruiting. 
And  the  First  Consul  found  new  and  very  powerful  allies  in  the 
clergy.  EQmself  a  sceptic,  be  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of 
religion  as  a  political  lever,  and  determined  to  use  it  for  his  own 
ends.  In  spite  of  the  traditions  of  the  revolution  and  the  repug- 
nance of  many  of  his  supporters,  he  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Pope,  which  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat  (April,  1802). 
By  this,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  was  already  freed, 
became  once  more  the  state  religion.  Archbishops  and  bishops 
were  nominated  by  the  First  Consul  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope ; 
appointments  to  benefices  were  made  by  the  bishops  and  apfroved 
by  the  First  Consul.  To  clear  away  disputes  betwe^i  non-jur(»rB 
and  clergy  who  had  accepted  the  civil  constitution,  all  existing 
bishops  were  removed,  but  most  of  them  were  re-appointed.  The 
Concordat  gave  considerable  immediate  advantages  to  Bonaparte,  as 
the  clergy  were  strictly  subordinated  to  the  state  and  became  its 
willing  vassals.  But  in  the  end  it  was  the  church  which  reaped 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  from  this  time  we  may  trace  the  rise  of 
modem  ultramontanism  in  France.  Next  to  the  Concordat,  the 
most  important  of  Bonaparte*s  permanent  measures  was  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  famous  Code  Kapciecm,  Though  it  has  been 
called  after  him,  he  ¥ras  not  the  real  originator  of  this  reform.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  had  commenced  the  work,  and  the  Conven- 
tion made  great  strides  towards  its  completion,  but,  after  being 
interrupted  by  the  Directory,  it  was  resumed  and  finished  in  the 
time  of  the  Consulate.  Bonaparte's  personal  share  in  it  was  limited 
to  the  alteration  of  several  articles,  such  as  those  about  divorce, 
to  suit  his  own  special  needs.  The  Code  was  finally  issued  in 
March,  1804. 

The  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  general  joy  with 
which  it  was  welcomed,  seemed  to  offer  a  convenient  opportunity 
for  obtaining  a  more  definite  sanction  for  a  power  which  was  already 
great  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  Senate,  as  usual,  took 
the  lead  in  servility,  but  Bonaparte*s  real  aims  were  so  little  under- 
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stood,  that  they  only  offered  him  a  renewal  of  the  Consulate  for 
ten  years.  Enraged  at  this  paltry  gift,  yet  afraid  of  compromising 
himself  by  seeming  to  demand  what  was  not  offered,  Bonaparte 
adroitly  contrived  to  suggest  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the 
question  put  to  the  vote  was  not  the  Consulate  for  ten  years  but 
for  life.  To  make  the  matter  simpler  all  votes  not  given  were 
reckoned  as  being  in  the  afiBrmative.  The  result  of  the  scrutiny 
(August,  1802)  was  that  out  of  3,577^86  voters  only  9,626  were 
against  the  proposal  Among  the  minority  was  Camot,  who  had 
compriHnised  himself  by  accepting  one  of  the  places  in  the  Tribu- 
nate vacated  by  the  ''  purging,"  but  who  began  to  return  to  the 
republican  cause  as  its  prospects  appeared  hopeless.-  After  the 
plebiscite  a  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution.  The 
First  Consul  was  authorised  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  his  two 
colleagues  were  also  to  hold  ofiSce  for  life.  The  powers  of  the  Senate 
were  increased,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  meet  without  a  summons 
from  the  First  Consul.  The  Tribunate  was  reduced  to  fifty  members, 
and  from  this  time  lost  all  independence  and  importance.  Bona- 
parte was  never  tired  of  repeating  that  the  French  miist  be  ruled 
through  their  vanity,  and  to  conciliate  this  he  caused  the  formation 
of  the  £unous  Legion  qf  Bimour,  which  was  to  contain  6000 
members,  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers,  with  the  First  Consul  as 
their  Chief.  By  the  end  of  1802  the  government  of  France  had 
become  practically  monarchical,  a  change  of  title  was  alone  needed 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Republic 

§  8.  During  the  interval  of  peace  that  followed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  Bonaparte  continued  to  excite  the  misgivings  of  Europe 
by  his  high-handed  treatment  of  the  lesser  states  whom  misfortune 
had  brought  into  dependence  on  France.  The  Batavian  Bepublic 
had  been  organised  in  October,  1801,  and  the  Butch  were  too  lethargic 
to  make  any  opposition.  In  January,  1802,  the  Cisalpine  became 
the  Italian  Republic,  and  the  deputies,  assembled  at  Lyons,  were 
forced  to  offer  the  Presidency  to  Bonaparte.  Switzerland  could 
not  be  treated  quite  so  despotically,  so  the  First  Consul  encouraged 
the  disputes  of  rival  factions,  then  interfered  as  *'  mediator,**  and 
in  that  capacity  established  the  Helvetic  Republic.  To  secure 
dependence  upon  France  the  federal  government  was  rendered 
powerless,  and  extreme  independence  was  granted  to  the  separate 
cantons,  whose  number  was  increased  to  nineteen.  Piedmont,  in 
spite  of  the  representations  of  Enghind  and  Holland,  was  defi- 
nitely annexed  to  France  (Sept.  1802),  and  the  island  of  Elba 
shared  the  same  fiite.  To  get  rid  of  Moreau*s  army,  which  shared 
the  independent  spirit  of  its  general,  and  at  Uie  same  time 
to  revive  the  colonial  power  of  France,  Bonaparte  dispatched  an 
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expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  where  the  negroes,  enfranchised  by 
the  Revolution,  had  been  organised  under  a  regular  goyemmeni 
by  one  of  themselves,  Toussaint  I'Ouverture.  Toussaint  was  sent 
a  prisoner  to  France,  but  most  of  the  troops  perished  from  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate. 

§  9.  At  the  same  time  the  powOT  of  France  was  immensely 
increased  by  the  settlement  of  imperial  afiairs  in  Germany.  The 
treaty  of  Lun^ville  had  arranged  that  the  dispossessed  princes  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine  should  receive  compensation  for  their 
losses  elsewhere.  In  1801  the  diet  met  at  Ratisbon  to  carry  out 
tins  article,  but  the  real  settlement  was  effected  by  private  agree- 
ment of  the -various  German  states  with  France.  To  strengthen 
himself^  and  to  conciliate  a  possible  enemy,  Bonaparte  called  in 
Alexander  L  of  Russia  to  assist  in  the  mediation.  It  was  not  till 
March,  1803,  that  all  these  various  arrangements  were  collected 
and  promulgated  by  the  diet  Thanks  to  the  grasping  ambition  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  unpatriotic  greed  of  the  lesser  states, 
France  was  able  to  effect  a  settlement  which  destroyed  all  prospect 
of  a  national  union  of  Germany,  and  ensured  the  permanence  of 
French  influence  in  the  country.  The  material  for  compensation 
was  found  in  the  territories  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  and  of  the 
free  cities.  All  the  clerical  srates  were  secularised,  and  forty-four 
out  of  the  fifty  cities  of  the  empire  were  suppressed.  Austria,  as 
the  most  powerful  rival  of  France,  was  excluded  from  all  share  of 
the  spoil,  and  Prussia  was  only  allowed  to  increase  its  territory  in 
the  north.  Bonaparte's  policy  was  to  lean  upon  the  lesser  states, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony.  As  these  princes  were 
related  by  marriage  to  the  Czar,  their  advancement  was  not  only 
a  real  gain  for  France,  but  a  graceful  compliment  to  Alexander. 

These  changes  were  not  only  important  to  the  policy  of  B<»iar 
parte,  they  also  exercised  a  permanent  effect  upon  the  future  of 
Germany.  The  balance  of  power  in  the  Empire  was  completely 
changed,  the  Roman  Catholics  lost  their  predominance,  and  the 
imperial  sovereignty  of  the  Hapsburgs  became  'more  nominal  than 
ever.  The  nimiber  of  Electors  had  been  eight  since  the  union  of 
Bavaria  with  the  Palatinate  in  1777.  By  the  change  of  1803  the 
archbishops  of  Trier  and  Cologne  disappeared,  and  their  places  were 
taken  by  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Salzburg,  so  that 
the  number  was  now  ten.  It  was  in  the  Chamber  of  Princes  that 
Austria  had  so  long  held  the  upper  hand,  and  it  was  through  this 
body  that  the  emperors  had  been  able  to  control  the  diet  All 
this  was  altered  in  1803,  the  number  of  votes  was  diminished 
from  100  to  82,  and  though  26  of  these  belonged  nominally  to 
spiritual  princes,  they  were  really  held  by  the  possessors  of  secu- 
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laiised  territory.  The  Chamber  of  Imperial  Cities  disappeared 
altogether.  Whereas  in  the  old  diet  the  Roman  Catholics  had  had 
a  secure  majority,  this  was  now  reversed,  and  the  Protestants  could 
command  fifty  votes  as  against  thirty.  This  was  another  blow  to 
Austrian  influence.  The  foundations  of  the  old  Empire,  long 
undermined,  were  now  overthrown,  and  Bonaparte  was  already 
meditating  the  construction  of  a  new  edifice. 

§  10.  The  annexation  of  Piedmont  and  the  intervention  in  Swita* 
erland  were  breaches  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens>  and  called  forth 
indignant  remonstraoces  from  the  English  government.  But  Bona* 
parte  was  determined  to  exclude  England  iJrom  Continental  affairs, 
and  he  replied  by  incessant  compliunts  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  country,  and  the  way  in  which  the  French  government 
was  attacked  in  the  newspapers.  A  stronger  ministry  would  have 
resorted  to  hostilities  at  once,  but  Addington  was  so  anxious  to 
maintain  peace  that  he  tried  to  satisfy  the  Coustd  by  prosecuting 
for  libel  the  editor  of  a  French  paper  in  London.  Malta  had  not 
yet  been  given  up  on  account  of  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
about  the  proposed  Russian  guarantee,  and  England  threatened  its 
retention  unless  France  surrendered  some  of  its  recent  acquisitions. 
The  appearance  in  the  JHoniteuTf  the  French  official  paper,  of  a 
report  upon  the  resources  of  Egypt  brought  matters  to  a  crisis 
(January,  1803),  and  Bonaparte  publicly  insulted  the  English 
envoy,  Lord  Whitworth.  At  last  the  English  government  pre- 
sented an  ultimatum,  in  which  was  demanded  the  evacuation  of 
Holland  and  Switzerland,  an  indemnity  for  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  that  England  should  occupy  Malta  for  ten  years.  Bonaparte 
refused  these  terms,  and  when  war  was  declared  on  the  18th  of 
May,  he  promptly  imprisoned  all  the  Englishmen  that  were  found 
in  France. 

This  war,  which  continued  without  intermission  till  1814,  was 
at  first  purely  naval,  as  England  had  no  allies  on  the  Continent 
English  vessels  seized  the  French  colonies,  of  which  Louisiana  had 
just  been  sold  to  the  United  States.  Bonaparte  replied  by  closing 
all  the  ports  of  France  and  the  subject  states  against  English  goods, 
and  by  making  vast  preparations  on  the  northern  coast  which  were 
supposed  to  be  destined  for  an  invasion  of  England.  But  as  such 
an  enterprise  required  time  and  its  success  was  doubtful,  Bona- 
parte decided  to  attack  George  III.  through  his  German  electorate. 
A  French  army  under  Mortier  entered  Hanover  (May,  1803)  and 
occupied  the  province  without  difficulty.  This  act  was  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  treaty  of  Basel,  which  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality 
of  the  northern  states  of  Germany.  If  Frederick  William  IL  had 
been  alive  it  is  probable  that  Prussia  would  have  taken  up  arms 
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to  avenge  this  insult.  But  he  had  died  in  1797  and  his  eon  and 
successor,  Frederick  William  III.,  under  the  inOuenoe  of  Haugwitz, 
had  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  the  neutrality  which  exhaustion 
had  forced  upon  his  father.  After  some  futile  negotiations,  Prasaa 
adhered  to  that  inactivity  which  was  destined  before  long  to  receive 
a  terrible  punishment. 

§  11.  The  renewal  of  the  English  war  encouraged  the  royaSsts 
to  resume  their  schemes  for  a  Bourbon  restoration.  A  plot  was 
concerted  in  which  the  chief  movers  were  G^eorges  Cadoudal,  the 
Ghouan  leader,  and  Pichegru,  the  renegade  general  of  the  Republic. 
Cadoudal  was  to  organise  active  measures  for  seizing  the  First 
Consul,  while  Pichegru  was  to  gain  over  all  who  were  discontented 
with  the  existing  system.  Great  hopes  were  felt  of  obtahdng  the 
assistance  of  Moreau,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Picliegru 
and  was  known  to  have  quarrelled  with  Bonaparte.  When  every- 
thing was  prepared,  the  Count  of  Artds  was  to  appear  in  France  and 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  movement  From  a  very  early  period  every 
detail  of  the  plot  wns  known  to  the  police,  but  they  were  instructed 
to  allow  matters  to  go  on  until  all  Bonaparte's  enemies  were 
compromised  and  a  decisive  blow  could  be  struck.  Cadoudal  and 
Pichegru  both  arrived  in  Paris,  and  the  latter  had  an  interview  with 
Moreau,  who  refused  to  be  made  a  tool  of  the  Bourbons,  but  promised 
not  to  betray  his  old  colleague.  At  last,  in  February,  1804,  the 
government  determined  on  action.  Moreau  was  arrested,  and  at  short 
intervals  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal  with  a  number  of  their  accomplices. 
But  Bonaparte  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  obtained  possession  of 
a  Bourbon  prince.  He  wished  to  give  a  signal  example  of  the  ven- 
geance he  would  take  upon  his  enemies.  Vain  efforts  were  made 
to  allure  the  Count  of  Artois  to  follow  his  fellow  conspirators,  and 
a  new  victim  had  to  be  found.  On  the  15th  of  March  a  detach- 
ment of  French  troops  made  a  raid  into  Germany  and  captured 
the  duke  of  Enghien,  son  of  the  prince  of  Condd,  who  was  living 
at  Kttenheim,  near  Strasburg.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  connect  him  with  the  royalist  plot,  but  he  was  brought  to 
Yincennes,  where  his  grave  had  been  already  dug,  and  after  a  hasty 
trial  before  a  military  commission  was  shot.  All  Europe  stood 
aghast  at  this  atrocious  deed,  and  the  fate  of  the  other  prisonera 
wns  watched  with  eager  solicitude.  Pichegru  was  found  strangled 
in  prison,  Cadoudal,  with  several  others,  was  executed,  but  Mo- 
reau, to  Bonaparte's  intense  indignation,  was  only  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment.  The  charges  against  him  had  in  hud 
broken  down,  and  his  only  real  crime  was  that  he  refused  absolute 
submission  to  the  Consul,  and  that  he  was  the  only  man  whose 
reputation  and  ability  made  him  a  possible  rival.     His  sentence 
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VTBB  altered  by  Bonaparte  to  perpetual  exile,  a&d  he  sailed  to 
America. 

§  12.  In  France  terror  stifled  the  feelings  of  horror  and  sympathy 
which  Enghien's  murder  would  naturally  have  aroused,  and  Bona- 
parte was  able  to  utilise  this  carefully  managed  plot  to  attain  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition.  Together  with  the  congratulations 
that  were  showered  upon  him  for  his  escape  came  suggestions  that 
France  should  be  saved  fhxn  similar  attempts  in  the  future  by  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  form  of  government  The  Tribunate 
took  the  lead  in  proposing  that  hereditary  rule  should  be  conferred 
upon  Bonaparte  with  the  title  of  emperor.  Only  one  voice,  that  of 
Camot,  was  raised  against  the  insidious  propoeaL  In  the  Senate 
there  were  four  malcontents,  who  included  Sieyds  and  Lanjuinaia. 
The  proffered  title  was  at  onoe  accepted  by  Napoleon,  as  he  hence- 
forth styles  himself.  Ihe  form  of  taking  a  popular  vote  was 
adhered  to,  but  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  that  the  formal  pro- 
clamation was  issued  before  the  voting  had  commenced  (20  May). 
Napoleon's  family  now  obtained  formal  recognition.  In  default  of 
male  heirs  to  himself  the  empire  was  to  pass  to  his  brothers  Joseph 
and  Louis,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Imperial  Highnesses.  The 
other  two  tirothers,  Lucien  and  Jerome,  were  passed  over  because 
they  had  incurred  Ni^leon's  displeasure.  Sixteen  marshals 
were  created,  and  included  the  chief  followers  of  Bonaparte, 
Murat,  Berthier,  etc  Oambac^res  aid  Le  Brun,  hitherto  colleagues 
in  the  Coosulate,  received  the  titles  of  arch*chancellor  and  arch- 
treasurer.  These  and  others  forms  were  borrowed  from  Germany, 
and  Napoleon  loved  to  pose  as  a  new  Charlemagne,  who  had  once 
more  brought  the  imperial  dignity  from  the  east  to  the  west.  The 
coronation  did  not  take  place  till  the  2nd  of  December,  when  the 
Pope,  Pius  VII.,  was  induced  to  be  present  in  person.  But  his  share 
in  the  ceremony  was  but  small^  as  at  the  last  moment  Napoleon 
seized  the  crown  and  placed  it  upon  his  own  head.  The  chief  result 
of  the  pope*s  visit  was  that  he  compelled  Napoleon  to  go  through 
the  forms  of  a  religious  marriage  with  his  wife  Josephine,  whom 
he  was  aliCady  thinking  of  repudiating.  The  Bonaparte  family, 
especially  the  emperor's  three  sisters,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
empress  and  to  her  two  children  by  her  first  husband,  Eugdne 
and  Hortense  Beaubamais.  The  latter  was  married  to  Louis  Bona^ 
parte  and  was  treated  by  her  husband  with  jealous  cruelty.  The 
court  history  of  the  Empre  is  full  of  the  ignoble  squabbles 
between  the  two  parvenu  families  of  Bonaparte  and  BeauhamaiB. 
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11.  The  Thibd  Coalition. 

§  13.  In  France  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  was  regarded 
with  complacency.  The  govemmeot  was  already  as  despotic  as  it 
could  be,  and  tbe  in4»x)duction  of  a  new  name  and  of  the  Ibrms  of 
court  life  was  looked  upon  as  a  security  for  the  continuance  of 
that  material  welfare  which  personal  rule  had  undoubtedly  given  to 
the  country.  But  in  Europe  the  change  was  rightly  regarded  as 
marking  the  complete  destruction  of  the  old  system,  and  it  strength- 
ened the  antipathy  that  had  been  roused  by  previous  aggressions. 
Externally  the  state  of  affairs  seemed  favourable  to  the  new  dynasty, 
but  there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  approaching  disturbance.  In 
England  Pitt  returned  to  office  in  May,  IB04,  and  this  in  itself  was 
an  evil  omen  for  France.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence,  not  only  of 
his  own  nation  but  of  Europe,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  resume 
the  threads  of  that  coalition  of  which  Englai.d  had  formerly  directed 
the  resources.  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  had  begun  to  see  through  the 
designs  of  Napoleon ;  he  found  that  he  had  been  duped  in  the  jc»nt 
mediation  in  Germany,  he  resented  the  occupation  of  Hanover,  and 
he  ordered  his  court  to  put  on  mourning  for  the  duke  of  Enghien. 
Before  long  he  lHx>ke  off  diplomatic  relations  Siith  France  (Sept. 
1804),  and  a  Russian  war  was  now  only  a  question  of  time. 
Austria  was  the  pow«r  most  closely  affected  by  Napoleon's  assump- 
tion of  the  imperial  title.  The  old  Holy  Roman  Empire  could 
hardly  continue  to  exist  by  the  side  of  a  youn^r  and  hardier  rival. 
But  Ausbia  was  not  yet  prepared  for  hostilities,  and  Francis  II. 
contented  himself  with  securing  his  own  dignity  against  probable 
contingencies.  On  the  10th  of  September  he  assumed  the  title  of 
*'  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria,*  so  that  if  his  old  rank  had  to  be 
abandoned  he  would  still  be  on  an  equality  with  the  rulers  of 
France  and  Russia.  But  this  was  not  intended  as  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  reconciliation.  While  hastening  to  acknowledge  Napo* 
leon,  Austria  was  busied  in  military  preparations  and  began  to 
resume  its  old  connection  with  England.  Prussia  was  the  power  on 
which  France  was  accustomed  to  rely  with  implicit  confidence. 
But  the  occupation  of  Hanover  and  the  interference  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Elbe  had  weakened  Frederick  William  IIL's  belief 
in  the  advantages  of  a  neutral  policy,  and,  though  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  definite  action,  he  began  to  open  negotiations 
with  Russia  in  view  of  a  rupture  with  France.  The  fluctuations  of 
Prussian  policy  may  be  followed  in  the  alternating  influence  of  the 
two  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  Haugwitz  and  Hardenbcrg. 

f  14.  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  ignorant  or  reckless  of  the  growing 
hostility  of  the  great  powers,  continued  his  aggressions  at  the 
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expense  of  the  lesser  states.  After  viating  the  enormous  army 
which  had  been  collected  at  Boulogne,  he  made  a  tiiumpbal  pro- 
gress through  Belgium  to  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  that  Confederal  i<«  of  the  Bhine  which  was  to  be 
called  into  existence  two  years  later.  The  vassal  states  fouud 
that  they  must  once  more  model  their  institutions  upon  those  of 
France.  The  Batavian  Bepublic  was  reoi^anised  and  placed  under 
the  rule  of  a  Grand  Pensionary,  Schunmelpenninck,  whose  authority 
was  to  pave  the  way  for  a  monarchy  (March,  1805).  Italy,  being 
more  servile,  was  treated  with  less  caution.  The  heads  of  the 
Italian  Republic  found  it  advisable  to  petition  for  the  formation  of 
the  state  into  a  kingdom,  aod  offered  the  crown  to  Napoleon  him- 
self. The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  Napoleon 
placed  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  upon  his  own  head.  Genoa 
was  annexed  to  France  and  its  territory  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments. Parma  and  Piacenza  were  incorporated  with  the  Italian 
kingdom.  Piombino  and  Lucca  were  combined  to  form  a  princi- 
pality for  Napoleons  sister  Eliza  and  ber  husband,  the  Condcan 
Bacciochi.  Naples  was  treated  with  a  harshness  that  portended  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  djmasty.  After  settling  affaire  in 
his  new  kingdom  and  introducing  the  new  code  and  other  French 
institutions.  Napoleon  appdnted  his  step-flon^  Eugdne  Beauhaiiuu8» 
to  act  as  viceroy,  and  returned  to  France. 

S  15.  These  acts  gave  the  6nal  impulse  to  the  hostile  powers,  and 
before  Napoleon  quittei  Italy  the  coalition  had  been  formed.  On 
the  11th  of  April,  1805,  a  final  treaty  was  signed  between  Russia 
and  England.  The  two  powers  pledged  themselves  to  form  an 
European  league  against  France,  to  conclude  no  peace  without 
mutual  consent,  to  settle  disputed  points  in  a  congress  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  to  form  a  federal  tiibunal  for  the  nuuntenance  of  the 
system  which  should  then  be  established.  The  immediate  objects 
of  the  allies  were  the  abolition  of  French  rule  in  Italy,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Hanover;  the  restoration  of  Piedmont  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia;  the  protection  of  Naples;  and  the  erection  of 
a  permanent  barrier  against  France  by  the  union  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  under  the  House  of  Orange.  The  coalitiun  ivas  at  once 
joined  by  Gustavus  lY.  of  Sweden,  who  inherited  his  father's 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  legitimate  monarchy,  and  who  hoped 
to  recover  power  in  Pomerania.  Austria,  terri6ed  for  its  Italian 
possessions  by  Bonaparte's  evident  intention  to  subdue  the  whole 
peninsula,  was  driven  into  the  league.  Prussia,  in  spite  of  the 
attraction  of  recovermg  honour  and  independence,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  solicitations  of  England  and  Russia,  and  adhered  to  its 
feeble  neutrality.    Of  the  other  Crerman  states  Bavaria,  Buden, 
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and  Wurtemberg  were  allies  of  France.  As  far  as  effective  opera- 
tions were  concerned,  the  coalition  consisted  only  of  Austria  and 
Bussia.  Sweden  and  Naples,  which  had  joined  secretly,  could  not 
make  efforts  on  a  great  scale,  and  England  was  as  yet  content 
with  providing  subsidies  and  the  invaluable  services  of  its  fleet. 
It  was  arranged  that  one  Austrian  army  under  the  archduke 
Charles  should  invnde  Lombardy,  while  Mack,  with  a  second 
army  and  the  aid  of  Russia,  should  occupy  Bavaria  and  advance 
upon  the  Rhine. 

S  16.  Without  paying  any  apparent  attention  to  the  stxxm  that 
was  gathering  in  the  east.  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  at  last  detei^ 
mined  on  carrying;  out  the  projected  invasion  of  England.  To 
ensure  a  successful  passage  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  whole 
naval  force  of  France  at  hand,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  absence 
of  the  English  fleet.  Napoleon,  in  spite  of  his  ignorance  of  mari- 
time war,  mapped  out  a  r^ular  campaign,  and  might  have  been 
successful  but  that  no  allowance  was  made  for  accident.  Admiral 
Yilleneuve  was  ordered  to  sail  with  the  Toulon  squadron  to  the 
West  Indies  so  as  to  entice  Nelson  in  pursuit.  As  soon  as  the 
English  fleet  was  well  out  of  the  way,  he  was  to  sail  back  with  all 
possible  speed  and  raise  the  blockade  of  Brest.  That  done,  the 
French  would  be  masters  of  the  Channel,  and  a  calm  for  twelve 
hours  would  bring  them  to  the  English  coast.  Napolecm  had  forced 
Spain  into  a  new  treaty  (Dec.  1804)  by  "which  he  could  command 
the  services  of  thirty  Spanish  vessels.  The  first  part  of  the 
programme  was  successfully  accomplished.  Kelson  was  drawn  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  while  he  was  pursuing  the  French  there,  they 
were  in  full  sail  for  Europe.  But  though  Nelson  discovered  his 
error  too  late  to  arrive  in  time,  a  swift  brig  brought  the  news  to 
the  English  government,  and  when  Yilleneuve  arrived  off  Cape 
Fiuisterre  he  found  Calder  waiting  for  him  with  fifteen  ships. 
The  battle  was  not  in  itself  very  decisive,  but  it  was  enough  to 
ruin  Napoleon's  grand  scheme.  Yilleneuve  was  shut  out  from 
the  Channel  and  retired  to  Cadiz,  the  blockade  of  Brest  was 
continued,  and  all  possibility  of  a  French  invasion  of  England  was 
at  an  end. 

§  17.  It  was  probably  fortunate  for  Napoleon  that  the  enter- 
prise was  thiui  foiled  at  the  start.  He  must  have  foimd  more 
difficulty  in  conquering  England  than  he  had  anticipated,  and 
during  his  absence  France  would  have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  So  obvious  are  these  considerations  that  hia 
admirers  have  maintained  that  the  project  of  invasion  was  a  mere 
funt,  and  that  the  troops  collected  at  Boulogne  were  never  to  act 
except  against  Austria.    Documentary  evidence  makes  this  in- 
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credible,  but  it  is  certain  that  Napoleon  was  fully  prepared  for 
Mlure,  and  that  he  changed  the  destination  of  his  army  with  a 
promptness  that  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  necessity  had 
not  been  foreseen.  He  determined  to  crush  the  coalition  before  it 
had  time  to  form  itself.  On  the  1st  of  September  the  camp  at 
Boulogne  was  broken  up»  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  "  grand 
army  "  was  in  the  Danube  yalley.  The  Austrians  had  begun  the 
campaign  by  a  leisurely  occupation  of  Bavaria,  so  as  to  give  the 
Russians  time  to  jdn  them.  Mack  had  reached  Ulm  before  he 
received  any  news  of  Napoleon's  movements,  or  even  knew  that  he 
had  left  the  coast.  The  French  had  met  with  no  opposition  in  the 
territories  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg,  and  had  marched  to  the  north 
of  Ulm  so  as  to  cut  off  the  Austrian  retreat  At  the  same  time  the 
troops  which  had  occupied  Hsnover  marched  in  a  parallel  line 
under  Bemadotte  and  joined  the  main  army.  Mack  found  himself 
hopelessly  shut  in,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  he  was  compelled 
to  capitulate  with  all  his  troops.  No  such  rapid  and  unexpected 
blow  had  ever  been  struck  before,  and  it  proved  the  utter  folly  of 
opposing  to  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  a  respectable  and  learned 
strategist  like  Mack.  But  on  the  very  next  day  France  suffered  a 
Uow  no  lees  severe.  Yilleneuve  had  at  Isst  ventured  out  of  Cadiz, 
and  Nelson  destroyed  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  at 
Trafalgar  (21  October).  The  English  admiral  fell  in  .the  battle 
that  set  the  seal  upon  his  glory  and  really  completed  the  work  for 
which  he  had  lived.  The  maritime  power  of  France  was  utterly 
crushed,  and  England  was  secure  from  any  possibility  of  invasion. 
Napoleon  had  no  means  left  of  attacking  the  power  which  was  the 
real  leader  of  the  opposition  to  his  ambition,  except  by  excluding 
English  commerce  from  every  country  that  he  could  influence. 
And  this  policy  ultimately  defeated  its  own  ends,  because  it 
increased  the  sufferings  of  the  subject  peoples,  and  led  them  to 
welcome  any  deliverance  from  so  oppressive  a  yoke. 

The  capitulation  of  Ulm  altered  the  whole  character  of  the  war. 
The  advanced  guard  of  the  Russians,  which  Kutusow  had  already 
brought  as  far-  as  the  Inn,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  join 
Alexander  I.  and  the  main  army.  The  archduke  John  evacuated 
the  Tyrol,  and  the  archduke  Charles,  who  had  already  commenced 
a  campaign  in  Italy  against  Massena,  had  to  return  to  Hungary. 
Meanwhile  the  road  to  Vienna  was  left  open  to  the  French. 
Francis  IL  went  to  join  the  Czar,  and  Murat  with  his  cavalry, 
after .  taking  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  by  a  dishonourable 
stratagem,  occuped  the  Austrian  cajntal  on  the  13th  of  November. 
Napoleon  stayed  for  a  short  time  at  Schonbrunn  and  then  marched 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  Bohemia,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  at 
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BrUirn.  The  coalition  had  recently  been  encouraged  by  the 
adhesion  of  a  new  member.  Bemadotte*s  division,  on  its  march 
from  Hanover,  had  cooUy  violated  the  neutrality  of  Prunia  bgr 
passing  through  the  territory  of  AnspAch.  This  insult  was  too 
much  even  for  Frederick  William  III.,  and  be  at  last  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  war  party  at  Berlin.  The  catastrophe  at  Utm 
rather  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  Prussian  government,  but  a  personal 
visit  of  Alexander  effected  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Potsdam 
(3  November).  Prussia  undertook  to  demand  from  Napoleon  the 
evacuation  of  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  But  a  month 
was  to  be  allowed  for  negotiations ;  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
demands  were  refused,  Prussia  was  to  occupy  Hanover  and  to  send 
an  army  to  lud  the  coalition.  HaugwitE  was  entrusted  with  the 
negotiation,  which  he  conducted  with  a  half-hearted  tardiness  which 
testified  to  his  disapproval  of  the  abandonment  of  neutrality.  The 
treaty  with  Prussia  was  a  strong  argument  for  the  allies  to  delay 
their  attack,  aud  if  they  had  done  so,  it  is  probable  that  Napoleon 
would  have  been  unable  to  maintain  a  position  so  &r  from  his  own 
country.  The  eager  courage  of  the  Czar  and  his  officers  refused  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  policy,  and  they  determined  to  give  battle 
on  the  ground  which  Napoleon  had  himself  choeen  before  Brunn« 
At  Austerlitz  the  "battle  of  the  three  emperors"  took  place  on 
the  2nd  of  December.  In  spite  of  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
assailants,  the  admirable  tactics  of  the  French  gave  them  the 
most  complete  victory  that  had  been  won  in  the  whole  course  of 
European  wars.  The  Russians,  who  had  suffered  enormous  losses, 
promptly  retreated  homewards,  and  Francis  II.  was  compelied,  two 
days  after  the  battle,  to  accept  an  armistice  which  was  a  virtujil 
surrender.  The  army  of  the  archduke  Charles  was  still  intact  in 
Hungary,  but  Austria  had  suffered  two  such  crushing  blows  that 
resistance  was  no  longer  thought  of.  The  coalition  was  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  France,  and  its  author,  Pitt,  already  stricken  by 
disease,  could  not  survive  the  news  of  Austerlitz.  He  died  on  the 
2drd  of  January,  1806,  and  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  old  rival.  Fox,  who  strove  to  obliterate  party  differences  by 
forming  the  ''  ministry  of  all  the  talents." 

§  18.  The  presentation  of  the  Prussian  demands  to  Ni^leon,  and 
the  union  of  Prussia  with  the  coalition  were  now  equaUy  out  of  the 
question.  But  no  one  was  prepared  for  the  hmniliating  treaty 
which  Hatigwitz  was  bullied  into  signing  at  Schonbrunn  (15  Dec.) 
without  being  allowed  time  to  consiilt  the  home  government.  By 
this  the  principality  of  Neufchfttel  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  duchy  of  Cleve  were  ceded  to  France,  Anspach  was  given  up  to 
Bavaria,  and  Prussia  was  formally  allied  with  France.    In  retnin 
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Pruasia  was  to  recdve  HaooYw  with  the  obligation  to  exclude 
English  vessels  from  the  harbours  of  the  North  Sea.  The  news  of 
these  shameful  conditions  arrived  like  a  thunderbolt  in  Berlin, 
where  negotiations  were  being  carried  on  for  the  receipt  of  an 
English  subddy.  But  it  was  too  late  to  make  an  e£fective  protest, 
and  Frederick  William  III.  was  compelled  to  ratify  the  act  of  his 
envoy,  though  he  tried  to  persuade  England  that  the  occupation  of 
Hanover  was  only  a  temporary  measure  until  a  final  peace  could  be 
arranged. 

Still  more  shameful  were  the  terms  which  Napoleon  dictated 
through  Talleyrand  to  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  at  Pressburgt 
and  which  were  hurriedly  accepted  in  the  feverish  desire  to  rid  the 
country  of  its  hated  conquerors.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  signed 
on  the  26th  of  December,  Francis  II.  recognised  Napoleon's  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  increased  it  by  the  surrender  of  Venice  and  the 
district  which  had  been  given  to  Austria  at  Gampo  Formio  and 
Lim^ville.  In  Germany  even  greater  sacrifices  had  to  be  made  to 
the  French  allies.  Bavaria  received  the  Tyrol  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  border  territories  of  Austria.  The  outlying  provinces 
of  the  Hapsburgs  in  western  Qermany,  from  which  the  fiimily  had 
originally  sprung,  were  divided  between  Baden  and  Wurtembergj 
All  imperial  authority  over  these  three  states  was  abandoned ;  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  were  nused  to  the  rank  of 
kings;  the  elector  of  Baden  assumed  the  title  of  grand-duke. 
Never  had  *' fortunate"  Austria  been  called  upon  to  make  such 
enormous  sacrifices.  In  Italy,  where  the  Hapsburgs  had  long  been 
the  dominant  power,  they  had  not  a  single  fief  left.  The  treaty 
deprived  them  of  nearly  three  million  subjects  and  a  revenue  of 
thirteen  million  gulden.  The  headship  of  the  Empire,  which  the 
Hapsburgs  had  held  since  1438,  with  the  one  interval  of  Charles 
VII.'s  reign,  was  no  longer  of  any  value  even  as  a  title,  and  before 
long  was  formally  resigned. 

§  19.  The  brilliance  and  completeness  of  his  success  seem  to 
have  turned  Napoleon's  head.  From  this  time  he  is  possessed  with 
the  chimerical  idea  of  forming  an  empire  which  should  dominate 
the  whole  of  Europe  through  a  long  chain  of  dependent  kingdoms 
and  principalities.  The  model  which  he  followed  was  his  own  con- 
ception of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  first  step  towards  the  reali- 
sation of  his  scheme  was  to  find  thrones  for  the  members  of  his 
family,  as  the  Hapsburgs  and  Bourbons  had  done  in  the  past.  He 
first  turned  his  attention  to  Naples,  which  had  incurred  his  enmity 
by  joining  the  coalition.  On  the  day  after  the  treaty  of  Pressburg 
a  proclamation  was  drawn  up  at  Vienna  which  declared  that  the 
NeapoUtan  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign.    A  French  army  was 
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despatched  to  cany  out  this  imperious  decree,  and  for  the  second 
time  Ferdinand  lY.  and  his  wife  were  compelled  to  fly  from  their 
kingdom.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  prockimed  king  of  the  two 
6icities  on  the  1st  of  ApriL  But  his  power  was  limited  to  Naples, 
as  the  presence  of  an  English  fleet  made  it  impossible  for  the 
French  to  cross  the  straits  of  Messina  into  Sicily.  Soon  after- 
wards Holland  receiyed  a  monardbJal  constitution,  with  Louis  Bona- 
parte and  Hortense  Beauhamais  as  king  and  queen  (June,  1806). 
Joachim  Murat,  the  dashing  cavalry  officer  who  had  married  Caro- 
line Bonaparte,  received  the  duchy  of  Berg,  and  NeufchAtel  was 
given  to  Berthier  as  the  husband  of  a  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. While  he  thus  distributed  states  at  his  will.  Napoleon 
suppressed  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  revolution  in  France  by 
abolishing  the  republican  calendar  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1806. 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  who  had  incurred  his  brother's  displeasure  by 
marrying  an  American  lady,  was  restcured  to  favour  on  separating 
from  his  wife,  raised  to  tiie  princely  rank,  and  re-married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  elector  of  Wurtemberg.  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
the  viceroy  of  Italy,  was  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria.  Out  of  the  Venetian  states  twelve  ducal  fiefs  were  carved 
for  Napoleon's  marshals. 

f  20.  Of  more  permanent  importance  was  Napoleon's  settle- 
ment of  Germany,  which  was  arranged  by  Talleyrand  in  private 
negotiation  with  the  German  princes.  The  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  was  formally  proclaimed  on  the  12th  of  July,  1806.  By 
this  act  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  the  archbishop  of 
Mainz,  the  grand-duke  of  Baden,  and  eight  leaser  princes  were 
declared  te  be  separated  from  the  empire  and  formed  into  a  federa- 
tion under  the  protection  of  France.  Dalbeig,  the  archboshop  of 
Mainz,  and  hitherto  the  arch-chancellor  of  Ctermany,  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  negotiations  with  Talleyrand,  was  appointed 
prince-primate  of  the  Confederation.  Frankfort  was  nuule  the 
capital  of  the  league,  and  there  the  diet  was  to  meet  and  all 
federal  business  was  to  be  transacted.  The  German  knights  or 
rittersckc^tf  the  lesser  tenants-in-chief  of  the  empire,  were  now 
abolished.  Their  territories  were  declared  to  be  mediatued^  Ia 
annexed  to  the  larger  provinces  in  which  they  were  situated.  The 
members  of  the  Confederation  were  pledged  to  support  the  French 
emperor  in  all  his  wars  with  lOfiOO  trOops.  Austria»  the  titular 
leader  of  Germany,  was  powerless  to  resist  the  thinly-veiled  dond- 
nation  of  France,  and  on  the  6th  of  August  'the  Boman  Emperor, 
Francis  II.,  became  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria.  An  instito* 
tion  which  could  trace  its  history  back  to  Julius  Csesar  was  over' 
throvm  by  the  will  of  a  Corsican  usurper. 
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§  21.  But  there  was  (me  state  which  even  more  than  Austria 
might  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Ckrman  independence. 
In  si»te  of  the  miserable  part  which  Fruasia  had  played  f(Mr  the 
last  ten  years,  the  traditions  of  the  great  Frederick  had  not  been 
wholly  foi^tten.  An  enthusiastic  war-party  at  BerKn  was  headed 
by  the  popular  queen,  Louisa  of  Mecklenburg-Strelits,  and  by 
Prince  Lewis  Ferdinand,  a  nephew  of  Frederick  II.  Tiiis  party 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  but  the 
hopes  then  excited  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  and  the  miserable  treaty  which  Haugwitz  had  accepted 
at  Schdnbrunn.  Since  then  Napoleon  had  treated  Prussia  almost 
as  a  vassal  state.  He  adroitly  involved  her  in  a  quarrel  with 
England  by  the  cession  of  Hanover.  To  lull  suspicion  he  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  North-Cterman  Confederation  under  Prussian 
headship^  and  then  interposed  obstacles  which  made  it  impossible. 
The  Rhenish  Confederation  was  organised  without  the  slightest 
pretence  of  consulting  Prussia.  These  and  other  insults  were 
bitterly  resented  at  Berlin,  but  the  final  impulse  to  the  vacillating 
government  was  given  by  the  news  of  secret  negotiations  between 
England  and  France.  The  accession  to  the  ministry  of  Fox,  long 
the  opponent  ci  the  French  war,  suggested  to  Napoleon  the  idea  of 
coming  to  terms  with  England.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  could 
have  been  effected,  ss  Napoleon's  aggressions  had  become  intoler- 
able, and  Fox's  sympathies  were  with  republican  and  not  with 
imperial  France.  At  all  events  the  negotiations  were  brdsen  off  by 
the  mimster's  death  (13  Sept.) ;  but  meanwhile  the  Prussian  envoy 
at  Paris  discovered  that  the  bribe  which  had  been  offered  to  Eng- 
land was  the  restoration  of  Hanover,  lliis  intelligence  that  Prussia 
was  to  be  quietly  deprived  of  the  one  reward  for  its  dishonour  was 
too  much  for  the  pacific  king  and  ministry.  From  this  moment 
war  with  France  was  decided  upon,  and  was  formally  declared  on 
the  9th  of  October.  But  Prussia  was  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its 
previous  selfishness.  England  and  Russia  were  willing  to  forget 
their  grievances  against  a  country  which  would  really  fight  against 
France,  but  neither  could  furnish  immediate  assistance.  The 
differences  with  Sweden  were  i^peedily  settled,  but  Sweden  now 
counted  for  little  in  Europe.  Austria  was  too  busy  with  repairing 
its  recent  losses  to  venture  on  another  war,  and  remained  neutral. 
Prussia  was  left  without  an  ally  to  face  a  power  that  had  crushed 
a  formidable  coalition.  Under  Frederick  the  Oreat  such  a  task 
might  not  have  been  hopeless,  but  since  his  death  Prussia  had 
degenerated  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  Its  greatness  had  been 
or«U»d  by  the  genius  of  its  rulers,  and  had  perished  with  them. 
The  whole  edifice  of  the  state  was  rotten  at  the  foundation.  The 
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xnimBters  were  mere  heads  of  departmente ;  the  king  was  8urroande>l 
by  a  cabinet  of  irresponsible  courtierB.  The  army  was  formid- 
able in  numbers,  but  in  nothing  else.  The  officers  were  almost  all 
aged  men,  tnuned  in  a  school  of  tactics  which  was  already  obsolete. 
Many  of  the  common  soldiers  had  been  recruited  abroad  and  were 
inspired  with  no  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country  which  they 
senred.  Even  the  native  troops  oonMsted  mainly  of  oppressed 
and  down-trodden  serfs  who  were  really  little  better  than  merce- 
naries. Nevertheless,  the  old  confidence  which  Frederick  II.  had 
inspired  had  not  yet  been  overthrown,  and  victory  was  regarded 
as  inevitable,  llie  supreme  command  was  entrusted  to  Bruns- 
wick, the  author  of  the  fiunous  manifesto  of  17d2,  and  it  was 
determined  to  advance  against  the  French,  instead  of  widting  to 
defend  the  line  of  the  Elbe. 

§  22.  The  armies  with  which  Napoleon  had  overthrown  the 
Austrians  and  Russians  had  not  yet  been  recalled  from  Germany, 
80  that  it  was  easy  to  give  a  prompt  and  decisive  answer  to  the 
Prussian  manifesto.  The  Prussian  forces  were  collected  near  the 
Thuringian  forest  when  the  French  advanced  against  them  with 
superior  numbers.  At  Saalfeld  the  latter  showed  their  superiority 
in  a  small  skirmish  which  was  fatal  to  Prince  Lewis  Ferdinand, 
**  the  Prussian  Alcibiadcs."  Brunswick,  alarmed  by  the  presence 
of  the  French  emperor  in  person,  changed  his  plans  at  the  last 
moment,  and  retreated  towards  Magdeburg,  leaving  the  left  wing 
under  Hohenlohe  to  hold  Jena  as  long  as  he  could.  The  result 
was  that  when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Jena  with  his  splendid  army 
he  found  himself  confronted  by  a  small  division,  instead  of^  as  he 
expected,  by  the  united  forces  of  Phissia.  Hohenlohe  was,  of 
course,  utterly  crushed  by  the  enormously  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  (14  Oct.).  On  the  same  day  a  French  detachment  under 
Davoust  fell  in  with  Brunswick's  army  and  defeated  it  at  Auer- 
stadt.  As  the  Prussians  were  retreating  in  good  order  they  fell 
in  with  the  fugitives  from  Jena,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  whole 
army,  and  the  retreat  became  a  hopeless  rout  This  double  battle 
was  even  more  decisive  than  Austerlitz.  The  Prussian  monarohy 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  annihilated.  And  the  spirit  which 
was  shown  after  the  defeat  was  -  still  more  lamentable  and 
disgraceful  than  the  defeat  itself.  The  commanders  of  the  chief 
fortresses  seemed  to  compete  with  each  other  in  their  haste  to 
surrender  their  charges.  Erfurt,  Halle,  Giistrin,  Spandau,  Berlin, 
etc.,  opened  their  gates  in  rapid  succession.  On  October  28 
Hohenlohe  capitulated  with  the  remnant  of  the  army  of  Jena. 
The  only  courageous  stand  was  made  by  BlUcher,  who  fought  every 
point  as  he  retreated,  held  out  in  Lttbeck  till  the  town  was  taken 
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by  storm,  and  refused  to  surrender  until  the  superior  numbers  of 
bis  pursuers  threatened  to  drive  him  into  the  Baltic.  The  whole  of 
Brandenburg  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  Frederick  William  III. 
tried  to  arrange  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  armistice.  But  Napoleon's 
terms,  which  were  moderate  after  Jena,  rose  to  extremes  as  the 
weakness  of  Prussia  became  more  and  more  manifest  Lucchesini, 
the  PrusaiaQ  envoy,  went  so  far  as  to  sign  a  convention  by  which 
all  the  fortresses  still  uncaptured  were  to  be  surrendered.  But  the 
king,  whose  character  improved  with  adversity,  refused  to  ratify  an 
act  which  amounts  to  an  abdication  of  his  crown,  and  retreated 
into  East  Prussia  so  as  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  help  of  Russia. 
This  worthy  decision  involved  the  resignation  of  Haugwitz,  whose 
feeble  truckling  to  France  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  evils 
that  had  befallen  Prussia.  But  even  yet  Frederick  William  could 
not  be  induced  to  entrust  the  power  to  Stein;  the  one  minister  who 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  Stein  irritated  the  king 
by  protesting  against  the  existence  of  a  cabinet  from  which  the 
ministers  were  excluded,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  department 
of  finances.  Foreign  affairs  were  entrusted  to  Zastrow,  another 
incompetent  politician  of  the  same  school  as  Haxigwitz. 

§  23.  Napoleon's  success  must  have  been  marvellous  even  to 
himself,  and  was  ill-calculated  to  diminish  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  dictated  his  will  to  Europe.  Northern  Germany  was 
now  at  his  feet,  and  was  treated  with  the  same  disregard  of  all  but 
personal  interests  as  the  Southern  States  had  been.  The  rulers  of 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Brunswick  were  deposed,  and  their  territories 
formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  Augustus,  purchased  pardon  for  his  very  half-hearted 
hostility  by  joining  the  Confederation  of  the  lihine,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  king.  The  small  states  of  Thuringia, 
Weimar,  Qt)tha,  Meiningen,  and  Coburg  followed  the  eiample  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbour,  and  thus  escaped  the  v^geance  of 
the  conqueror.  On  the  21st  of  November  Napoleon  issued  a  decree 
from  Berlin  which  announced  to  the  astonished  world  the  ultimate 
object  of  that  conquest  of  Europe  on  which  he  had  now  set  his 
h^ui.  He  could  not  rest  till  he  had  humiliated  England,  the 
one  country  which  was  safe  from  his  invincible  armies,  and 
he  determined  to  accomplish  his  aim  by  the  destruction  of  its 
commerce.  The  Berlin  decree  declared  the  British  Isles  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  British  merchandise, 
and  forbade  all  the  countries  that  were  dependent  upon  France 
to  carry  on  any  trade  whatever  with  Great  Britain.  Thus  was 
founded  what  was  known  as  the  "  continental  system,"  the  most 
stupendous  proof  of  Napoleon's  incapacity  as  a  statesman,  and 
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destined  to  bring  about  the  oollapee  of  his  empire.  The  pdicy  was 
based  upon  the  idea  that  every  subject  and  every  aUy  of  the  French 
Emperor  was  willing  to  saciiflce  the  most  pressing  material  u&terests 
to  enable  him  to  wreak  his  personal  vengeance  upon  a  nation  that 
had  dared  to  thwart  his  wilL  It  was  quite  true  that  England  had 
exercised  her  maritime  suiN^macy  with  scanty  regard  to  the  inte- 
rests or  the  rights  of  other  countries,  that  the  rights  of  search  and 
of  blockade  were  employed  with  irritating  severity;  but  these 
evils  were  trifling  compared  to  the  deprivation  of  necessaries  which 
was  brought  about  by  Napoleon's  measures.  The  results  of  the 
decree  were  nut  fully  appreciated  until  England  began  to  retali- 
ate. By  ^ur  successive  Orders  in  Council  (Jan.  to  Nov.  1807)  the 
English  government  forbade  vessels  to  trade  with  ports  belonging 
to  France  or  her  dependent  allies,  anthorised  reprisals  against  those 
countries  which  had  seised  English  property,  declared  the  blockade 
of  all  ports  from  which  the  English  flag  was  excluded,  and  made  it 
illegal  for  a  neutral  to  sell  ships  to  a  belligerent  power.  The  policy 
of  these  orders  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  did  a  great  deal  to  irritate  the  United  States  against  England. 
But  they  were  certainly  justified  by  the  measures  of  Napoleon,  and 
they  were  politic  in  so  far  as  they  increased  the  hostility  of  the 
subject  populations  to  the  rule  of  France. 

§  24.  The  elder  Pitt  announced  in  the  Seven  Team'  War  that  he 
would  conquer  France  in  America :  Napoleon  now  ventured  on  the 
counter-declaration  that  he  would  conquer  England  on  the  continent. 
But  to  do  this  he  must  complete  the  reduction  of  Europe,  and  as 
yet  his  power  in  Northern  Germany  was  bounded  by  the  Vistula. 
To  this  river  Napoleon  advanced  directly  after  the  Berlin  decree, 
and  prepared  for  a  campaign  in  East  Prussia,  where  Frederick 
William  was  determined  to  make  a  last  struggle  with  the  help  of 
Russia.  By  artfully  worded  bulletins  and  proclamations,  Napoleon 
inspired  the  Poles  with  the  belief  that  he  intended  to  restore  their 
independence.  Thousands  of  the  oppressed  nation  rallied  to  his 
standard,  and  the  name  of  the  great  patriot  Kosciusko  was  employed 
to  fan  hopes  which  were  destined  to  speedy  disappointment.  For  some 
time  the  war  was  confined  to  isolated  skirmishes  about  the  Vistula, 
in  which  the  French  on  the  whole  maintained  their  superiority.  The 
first  pitched  battle  was  fought  at  Eylau  (8  February,  1807),  where 
Napoleon  met  the  main  Russian  army  under  Bennigsen,  and  found 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  very  different  enemy  from  any  that  ha 
had  yet  encoimtered.  After  an  obstinate  engagement,  in  which 
the  Russians  met  the  French  attack  with  unflinching  stubbomneas, 
both  armies  remained  in  their  positions.  On  the  third  day  Ben- 
nigsen determined  to  retreat^  but  N^>oleon  also  thought  it  prudent 
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to  retire  until  he  could  obtain  reinforcements.  The  French  now 
contented  themselires  with  reducing  the  Prussian  fortresses  that 
still  held  out.  Danzig  and  Kolberg  surrendered  after  a  vigorous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  garrisons.  If  Englsnd  had  taken 
energetic  measures  at  this  juncture,  and  had  sent  a  fleet  into  the 
Baltic  to  relieve  these  fortresses,  the  result  of  the  war  might  have 
been  altered.  But  the  Qrenville  ministiy,  which  was  now  in 
power,  was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  situation,  and  preferred 
to  fritter  away  the  resources  of  the  country  in  futile  expeditions  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  Dardanelles,  Egypt  and  Sicily.  In  March 
Qrenville  was  dismissed  by  the  king  for  supporting  the  demand  for 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  Portland  formed  a  ministry,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  the  followers  of  Pitt  Foreign  affairs  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  youthful  Canning,  who  was  esger  to 
repair  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
accept  th^  treaty  of  Bartenstein  (April,  1807)  by  which  the  rulers 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  pledged  themselves  to  carry  on  the 
war  until  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  European  affairs  could  be 
concluded.  England  now  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  Baltic 
expedition,  but  before  the  fleet  was  ready  to  start  the  revived 
coaliticm  had  unexpectedly  collapsed. 

§  25.  Before  resuming  his  advance  against  an  enemy  whom  he 
had  learnt  to  respect  at  Eylau,  Napoleon  was  carefiil  to  collect 
reinforcements  from  every  quarter,  until  he  had  at  last  140,000 
men  at  his  disposal.  A  march  upon  Konigsberg,  the  capital  of 
East  Prussia,  compelled  Bennigsen  to  fight  a  battle  at  Friedland 
(14  June).  The  encounter  was  as  desperate  and  costly  as  at  Eylau. 
The  Russians  were  almost  decimated,  and  the  French  suffered 
enormous  losses,  but  the  superior  numbers  of  the  latter  gave  them 
the  victory,  and  Konigsberg  was  taken.  The  llussiana  retired 
behind  the  Niemen,  and  a  few  days  later  an  armistice  put  an  end 
to  active  hostilities.  Alexander  L  now  determined  to  negotiate 
in  person  with  the  rival  emperor,  and  on  the  25th  of  Jime  the 
two  sovereigns  met  at  Tilsit,  on  a  raft  which  was  moored  in  the 
middle  of  the  Niemen.  The  details  of  the  conference  are  a  secret, 
as  Napoleon's  subsequent  account  of  it  is  untrustworthy,  and  no 
witnesses  were  present  All  that  is  certain  is  that  Alexander  I., 
whose  character  was  a  curious  mixture  of  nobility  and  weak- 
ness, was  completely  won  over  by  his  conqueror.  Napoleon  seized 
the  opportunity  of  realising  the  hopes  that  had  been  destroyed  by 
Paul  L*s  assassination.  Instead  of  attempting  to  impose  extreme 
terms  upon  a  ootmtry  which  it  was  impossible  to  conquer,  he 
offered  to  share  with  Russia  the  supremacy  in  Europe  which  had 
been  won  by  French  arms.    The  only  oonditibns  were  the  aban* 
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donment  of  the  cause  of  the  old  monarchies,  which  seemed  hope- 
less, and  an  alliance  with  France  agunst  England.  Alexander  had 
several  grievances  against  the  English  government,  especially  the 
lukewarm  support  that  had  been  given  in  recent  operations,  and 
made  no  objection  to  resume  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
respect.  Two  interviews  sufficed  to  arrange  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment. Both  sovereigns  abandoned  their  allies  without  scruple. 
Alexander  gave  up  Prussia  and  Sweden,  while  Napoleon  deserted 
the  cause  of  the  Poles,  who  had  trusted  to  lus  zeal  for  their  inde- 
pendence, and  of  the  Turks,  whom  his  envoy  had  recently  induced 
to  make  war  upon  Russia.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  speedily  drawn 
up;  on  the  7th  of  July  peace  was  signed  between  France  and 
Russia,  on  the  9th  between  France  and  Prussia.  Frederick  William 
III.  had  to  resign  the  whole  of  ids  kingdom  west  of  the  Elbe, 
together  with  all  the  acquisitions  which  Prussia  had  made  in  the 
second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland.  The  provinces  that  were 
left,  amounting  to  barely  half  of  what  he  had  inherited,  weic 
burthened  with  the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum  as  compensation 
to  France.  The  district  west  of  the  Elbe  was  imited  with  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Brunswick,  and  ultimately  with  Hanover,  to  form  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia,  which  was  given  to  Napoleons  youngest 
brother,  Jerome.  Of  Polish  Prussia  one  province,  Bialystock,  was 
added  to  Russia,  and  the  rest  was  made  into  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  and  transferred  to  Saxony.  Danzig,  with  the  surrounding 
territory,  was  declared  a  free  state  under  Prussian  and  Saxon 
protection,  but  it  was  really  subject  to  France,  and  remained  a 
centre  of  French  power  on  the  Baltic.  All  trade  between  Prussia 
and  England  was  cut  off.  Alexander  I.,  on  his  side,  recognised  all 
Napoleon's  new  creations  in  Europe — the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia, 
and  undertook  to  mediate  between  France  and  England.  But  the 
really  important  agreement  between  France  and  Russia  was  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  formal  treaties,  but  in  the  secret  conventsons 
which  were  arranged  by  the  two  emperors.  The  exact  text  of 
these  has  never  been  made  public,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  terms  rested  upon  verbal  rather  than  on  written  understandings, 
but  the  general  drift  of  them  is  unquestionable.  The  bribe  offered 
to  Alexander  was  the  aggrandisement  of  Russia  in  the  East  To 
make  him  an  accomplice  in  the  acts  of  Napoleon,  he  was  to  be 
allowed  to  annex  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
from  Turkey.  With  regard  to  England,  Russia  undertook  to  adopt 
Napoleon's  blockade-system,  and  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  those 
states  which  still  remained  open  to  English  trade — Sweden,  Den* 
mark,  and  Portugal. 
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§  26.  Never  were  the  liberties  of  Europe  more  directly  threat- 
ened than  by  this  union  of  the  two  representatives  of  despotic  rule. 
But  fortunately  light  appeared  in  the  moment  of  the  most  extreme 
darkness.  The  task,  which  kings  and  princes  had  found  too 
difficult,  was  undertaken  by  the  peoples,  and  popular  resistance 
proved  a  force  which  even  Napoleon's  genius  could  not  quell. 
Prussia,  under  the  ministry  of  Stein,  set  the  example  of  a  regenera- 
tion which  was  destined  to  have  the  most  important  results,  and 
for  which  the  previous  humiliations  provided  the  necessary  impulse. 
And  there  was  one  state,  England,  which  was  enabled  by  its  insular 
position  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Europe  when  the  continental 
thrones  were  falling  in  ruins.  The  English  minister  had  obtained 
information  of  the  secret  agreement  at  Tilsit,  and  used  it  to  strike 
an  unexpected  blow.  France  and  Russia  had  determined  to  seize 
upon  the  Danish  navy,  and^  to  employ  it  for  their  own  purposes. 
But  an  English  fleet  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  and  demanded 
that  all  vessels  should  be  handed  over  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  A  three  days'  bombardment  compelled  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment to  accede  to  the  demand.  It  was  a  high-handed  act,  which 
could  only  be  justified  by  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  fighting  Napoleon  with  his  own  weapons.  Denmark 
was  naturally  driven  into  a  close  alliance  with  France,  but  the  two 
emperors  were  disagreeably  reminded  of  the  existence  of  a  power 
which  they  could  not  even  attack.  Meanwhile  the  other  Scandin- 
avian power,  Sweden,  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  robbers  of  Tilsit. 
Russian  troops  overran  Finland,  but  Gustavus  IV.  refused  to  nego- 
tiate even  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  gate  of  his  capital.  At 
last  the  Swedes,  disgusted  with  an  obstinacy  that  was  akin  to 
madness,  and  which  did  nothing  to  defend  them,  determined  to 
depose  Gustavus  (1809),  and  gave  the  crown  to  his  imcle,  Charies 
XIII.  A  treaty  was  now  concluded  by  which  Finland  was  sur- 
rendered to  Russia,  but  Sweden  recovered  its  possessions  in 
Pomerania  on  condition  of  closing  its  ports  to  English  vessels. 
With  Charles  XIII.  the  great  house  of  Vasa  came  to  an  end, 
and  his  successor  was  found  in  the  French  Marshal,  Bemadotte. 
Napoleon  gave  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  elevation  of  a  roan 
whose  ability  and  independence  he  had  always  distrusted;  and 
thus  was  founded  the  only  one  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasties  which 
was  destined  to  have  any  permanence. 

III.  Thb  Pekinsulab  Wab.  Campaign  of  1809  against  Aubtbia. 

§  27.  Napoleon  was  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  power  when  he 
returned  from  1'ilsit  to  France,  nnd  he  was  received  with  an  adula- 
tion proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  achievements.    His  first 
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act  was  to  create  an  imperial  nobility  which  should  revive  the  forms 
of  the  old  monarchy,  and  to  abolish  the  Tribunate,  the  last  body 
that  had  the  power,  though  not  the  will,  to  criticise  his  actions. 
But  his  chief  object  was  to  complete  the  humiliation  of  England  by 
excluding  her  vessels  from  every  port  of  Europe.  The  only  country 
which  had  not  adopted  the  continental  system  was  Portugal, 
which  was  now  governed  by  a  Prince  Regent,  John,  on  behalf  of 
his  mother  Maria,  who  bore  the  title  of  queen.  As  early  as  1801, 
during  the  Consulate,  he  had  compelled  Spain  to  attack  Portugal, 
and  had  thus  extorted  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  that  country.  Bat 
in  1804,  on  the  renewal  of  the  English  war,  he  had  allowed  the 
Portuguese  to  purchase  a  formal  recognition  of  their  neutrality  by 
the  payment  of  sixteen  million  francs.  Since  then  the  trade  with 
England,  which  was  necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  the  king- 
dom, had  continued  without  interruption.  This  treaty  Napoleon 
was  determined  to  revoke,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conquer  PortugaL 
His  motive  was  a  desire  to  annex  Tuscany  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  to  find  some  compensation  elsewhere  for  the  titular  king  of 
Etruria.  Accordingly,  he  demanded  not  only  the  closing  of  the 
ports,  but  also  that  the  Portuguese  government  should  declare  war 
upon  England  and  seize  all  English  subjects  and  property  in  the 
kingdom.  On  the  first  symptoms  of  hesitation  to  accept  such 
ruinous  terms,  he  ordered  Junot  to  advance  with  an  army  which 
had  already  been  collected  on  the  Spanish  frontier.  At  the  same 
time  he  compelled  GK)doy,  the  Spanish  minister,  to  sign  the  treaty 
of  Fontainebleau  (27  Oct.,  1807),  which  arranged  for  a  partition 
of  Portugal.  The  northern  districts,  with  the  title  of  Northern 
Lusitania,  were  to  be  given  to  the  young  king  of  Etruria,  who 
was  to  surrender  Tuscany  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  In  the  south  a 
principality  was  to  be  carved  out  for  Godoy  himself.  The  central 
provinces  were  to  be  kept  by  France  in  pledge  imtil  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  peace.  Half  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  were  to  go  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  who  was  to  adopt  the  title  of  <*  Emperor  of  the 
two  Indies."  Meanwhile  Junot  was  marching  eastwards  with  a 
rapidity  that  reduced  his  troops  to  the  greatest  straits,  and  at  the 
end  of  their  journey  they  were  barely  able  to  carry  their  arms. 
Luckily  for  them  they  had  no  enemy  to  encounter.  The  Prince 
Regent  never  dreamed  of  opposing  the  French,  and  as  soon  as  they 
approached  the  capital  he  set  sail  for  Brazil  with  the  court  and 
some  15,000  loyal  followers  (29  Nov.).  Half  of  the  English  fleet 
escorted  them,  while  the  other  half  remained  to  blockade  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus.  On  the  following  day  Junot  entered  Lisbon,  and 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom.  Napoleon  announced 
in  a  formal  decree  that  "  the  house  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign.* 
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f  28.  This  rapid  success  in  Portugal  was  not  enough  for  the 
French  Emperor,  who  had  also  designs  upon  Spain.  £yer  since 
1796  Charles  lY.,  under  the  influence  of  Godoy,  had  been  the  obe- 
dient vassal  of  France.  And  this  vassalage  had  brought  nothing  but 
disaster  to  Spain.  In  the  battles  of  Cape  Finisterre  and  Trafalgar 
the  Spanish  navy  had  been  annihilated.  At  Amiens  Napoleon  had 
allowed  England  to  take  Trinidad,  and  since  then  tbat  country 
had  seized  Buenos  Ayres.  For  a  long  time  Spain  had  depended 
upon  the  precious  metals  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  now  these 
resources  seamed  likely  to  be  cut  off.  Only  once  hod  Napoleon 
the  slightest  complaint  to  make.  At  a  time  when  English  hos- 
tility was  more  than  usually  ruinous,  and  when  the  coalition  was 
strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  Prussia,  Godoy  had  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  issue  a 
belligerent  proclamation.  But  the  dream  was  rudely  shattered  at 
Jena,  and  Napoleon  had  condoned  the  offence  in  the  treaty  of  Fon^ 
tainebleau.  In  s^nte  of  all  this  Napoleon  was  determined  to  attack 
Spun,  and  he  only  waited  to  find  a  pretext  for  hostilities  in  internal 
quarrels.  Gkxloy,  who  was  knoAvn  to  be  the  paramour  of  the  queen, 
was  bitterly  hated  by  the  people  for  the  disasters  which  his  policy  had 
broiight  upon  Spain.  At  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  favourite 
stood  the  crown  prince  Ferdinand,  as  insignificant  a  creature  as  his 
rival,  but  endowed  with  all  good  qualities  by  the  popular  favour. 
€k)doy,  conscious  of  the  insecurity  of  his  position,  did  all  he  could 
to  secure  the  support  of  Napoleon,  and  this  explains  the  abject  servi- 
tude of  the  government  to  Franco.  At  last  Ferdinand,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  opponent  of  the  French  policy,  determined  to  imi- 
tate his  enemy,  and  ako  became  a  suitor  for  the  emperor's  favour. 
He  entered  into  secret  relations  with  the  French  ambassador, 
Beauhamais,  and  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the  hand  of  a  Bonaparte 
princess.  Napoleon  readily  encouraged  a  proposal  that  offered  to 
make  him  arbit<*r  of  the  court  quarrels  of  Madrid.  The  decisive 
moment  seemed  to  have  come,  when  Godoy,  who  had  discovered 
some  of  the  intrigue  against  himself,  obtained  from  the  feeble 
Charles  lY.  an  order  for  his  son's  arrest.  French  troops  under 
Dupont  were  ordered  to  enter  Spain  imder  pretence  of  supporting 
Junot,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  mass  reinforcements  on  the 
frontier.  But  the  moment  that  Ferdinand's  relations  with  Napoleon 
were  discovered,  Godoy  hastened  to  patch  up  a  reconciliation.  The 
pretext  for  an  invasion  was  thus  removed,  but  Napoleon  determined 
to  proceed  with  his  enterprise.  The  French  soldiers  were  eagerly 
welcomed  by  the  natives,  who  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  come 
to  espouse  the  prince's  cause  against  Godoy.  Charles  lY.  wrote  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  this  hostile  demonstration^  but  received 
27* 
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a  tbrefltenlng  answer,  and  Napoleon  adroitly  remoTed  to  Italy 
to  escape  further  remonstrance.  Thence  he  despatched  Murat  in 
February,  1808,  to  take  command  of  the  army,  which  had  already 
occupied  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain.  He  gave  no  hint  of  his 
real  designs,  and  Murat  felt  convinced  that  the  crown  of  the 
Bourbons  was  destined  for  himself.  As  the  French  continued  to 
advance  upon  Madrid,  and  resistance  was  out  of  the  question, 
Charles  IV.  and  Grodoy  determined  upon  flight.  The  news  of  this 
intention  roused  the  smouldering  passions  of  the  people.  Risings 
took  place  at  Aranjuez  and  Madrid,  Godoy  was  maltreated, 
and  Charles  IV.  was  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the 
unworthy  idol  of  the  populace,  Ferdinand.  For  the  second  time 
the  position  of  the  French  underwent  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
alteration,  but  Murat  proceeded  >%ith  a  caution  worthy  of  the 
great  personal  interests  which  he  believed  to  be  involved.  He 
obtained  from  Charles  IV.  a  secret  declaration  that  his  abdica- 
tion had  been  compulsory  and  invalid,  and  he  occupied  Madrid 
(23  March)  without  in  any  way  acknowledging  the  title  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  matured  his  own  plans.  Advanc- 
ing m  person  to  the  frontier,  he  sent  Savary,  the  principal  agent 
in  the  murder  of  Enghien,  to  act  as  his  agent  at  Madrid.  Savary 
persuaded  Ferdinand  that  Napoleon  was  entering  Spain,  and  that 
the  best  chance  of  securing  his  crown  was  to  meet  the  emperor  at 
Burgos.  At  Burgos  the  ill-fated  victim  was  lured  on  to  Bayonne, 
where  he  found  himself  a  French  prisoner  and  was  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  his  parents  and  Qodoy.  After  a  dogged  resistance, 
he  was  intimidated  into  restoring  his  crown  to  his  father  (5  June), 
who  at  once  made  a  second  abdication.  To  the  intense  chagrin 
of  Murat,  Napoleon  at  last  announced  his  real  intentions.  A 
meagre  assembly  of  notables  was  convened  at  Bayonne,  and  was 
compelled  to  offer  the  vacant  crown  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  had 
been  summoned  for  the  purpose  from  Naples,  and  who  was  speedily 
installed  at  Madrid. 

§  29.  But  before  this  the  Spaniards  had  discovered  that  they 
had  been  duped,  and  had  risen  with  the  courage  of  despair  against 
their  treacherous  invaders.  Loyalty  in  Spain  was  a  superstition 
rather  than  a  sentiment,  and  in  spite  of  the  unworthy  character  of 
Ferdinand  the  popular  devotion  to  him  knew  no  bounds.  In  every 
province  juntas  were  formed  to  direct  the  military  movements,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  insurrection  had  spread  to  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Napoleon  had  had  to  face  an 
infuriated  people,  and  he  regarded  the  novel  phenomenon  with  the 
contempt  of  ignorance.  He  determined  to  make  Madrid  the  centre 
of  operationR,  and  to  send  a  series  of  simultaneous  expeditions 
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agaiiuit  each  of  the  revolted  provincefl.  The  task  of  subduing  a 
disorderly  and  inexperienced  mob  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  the 
less  prominent  of  his  generals.  At  first  events  seemed  to  justify 
his  calculations.  Bessi^res  defeated  the  insurgents  at  Bio  Leco, 
near  Yalladolidy  and  thus  secured  the  roads  from  the  Pyrenees  to 
Madrid  (13  July).  TMs  success  seemed  to  Napoleon  decisive,  but 
he  overestimated  the  importance  of  the  capitaL  Madrid  had  never 
been  a  capital  in  the  same  sense  as  Paris,  and  its  military  importance 
was  of  the  slightest.  The  provincial  revolts  went  on  unchecked, 
the  French  were  repulsed  in  Valencia,  and.  Dupont,  who  had 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Andahiaia,  was  compelled  to  retreat  and 
ultimately  to  capitulate  with  all  his  forces  at  Baylen  (19  July). 
The  Spaniards  now  advanced  upon  Madrid,  and  Joseph  had  to  fly 
from  the  capital  which  he  had  only  just  entered. 

§  30.  At  the  same  time  disasters  befel  the  French  in  Portugal. 
On  the  1st  of  August  an  English  force  landed  at  Figueras  under 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  at  once  marched  to  attack  Junot  at 
Lisbon.  At  Yimeira  the  first  battle  of  the  Peninsular  war  was 
fought,  and  the  English  won  their  first  victory  upon  the  mainland 
(21  August).  The  French  army  was  now  surrounded  and  might 
easily  have  been  annihilated,  but  at  this  juncture*  Wellesley  was 
superseded  by  his  superior  officer,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  opened 
negotiations  t%*ith  Junot.  By  the  Convention  of  Cintra  (30  August) 
the  French  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal,  but  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  conveyed  to  Frtmce  in  English  ships,  llie  conven- 
tion was  bitterly  censured  by  the  English  government,  which  was 
already  preparing  to  send  help  to  the  insurgents  in  Spain.  At  last 
Napoleon  was  convinced  of  the  serious  nature  of  afiairs  in  the  penin* 
sula,  and  determined  to  remedy  matters  by  his  personal  presence. 
But  before  he  could  undertake  the  journey  in  safety,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  settle  matters  in  cmtral  Europe,  which  were  beginning  to 
assume  a  threatening  aspect. 

S  31.  The  year  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  a  period 
cif  supreme  importance  in  the  history  of  Prussia.  Napoleon  had 
insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  Hardenberg  from  the  ministry,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Stein,  who  received  the  fullest  powers  to  effect 
the  reorganisation  of  the  administrative  system.  Never  was  a 
country  in  a  more  abject  state :  reduced  to  half  its  extent,  and 
deprived  of  almt  st  all  resources  to  pay  the  indemnity,  Prussia  bad 
still  to  support  an  enormous  number  of  French  troops,  who  found 
one  pretext  after  another  to  postpone  their  promised  evacuation. 
In  all  probability  it  was  only  a  regard  for  the  susceptibilities  of 
Bussia  that  prevented  Napoleon  from  utterly  destroying  the  con- 
quered kingdom.    In  these  terrible  circumstances  Stein  undertook 
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the  task  of  goyemment  with  a  resolute  confidence  that  extorted  tb< 
wonder  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  root  of  the  evil  lay  not  so  much  in  the  maladministratiop,  bad 
as  that  had  been,  as  in  the  whole  social  stnicture  of  the  S3^8iein« 
The  Prussian  government  had  been  carefully  organised  so  as  to  sup- 
press all  freedom  among  the  subjects,  and  to  make  them  passive 
agents  of  a  despotic  will.  Not  only  were  there  three  classes — nobles, 
citizens  and  peasants — which  were  absolutely  cut  off  from  each 
other  from  birth  to  death ;  the  land  was  divided  in  the  same  way 
and  was  equally  immutable.  The  citizens  were  comparatively  free 
from  military  service,  and  were  supposed  to  devote  their  energies 
to  enriching  the  country.  The  nobles  supplied  the  officers  in  the 
army  and  the  peasants  the  common  soldiers.  The  peasants  were  in 
a  condition  of  serfdom  which  had  passed  away  from  almost  every 
civilised  country  in  Europe.  Neither  citizens  nor  peasants  had  any 
self-government,  or,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a  voice  in  the  directioii 
of  the  state.  The  absolute  want  of  any  knowledge  of,  or  interest 
in,  public  affairs  was  to  Stein  one  of  the  most  grievous  defects  of 
Prussia,  and  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  explain  the  abject  inertness 
with  which  the  invaders  had  been  received. 

Stein  took  office  on  the  4th  of  October,  1807,  and  on  the  9th  was 
issued  the  famous  Emancipating  Edict,  the  greatest  legislative  work 
of  the  period.  Perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  land  was  established,  and 
the  old  distinction  between  noble-land,  burgher-land,  and. peasant- 
land  was  abolished.  The  system  of  caste  was  done  away  with,  hence- 
forth noble,  citizen  and  peasant  might  follow  any  occupation  they 
chose,  and  a  man  might  pass  freely  from  one  class  to  another.  No 
new  relation  of  serfdom  could  be  created  after  the  date  of  the  edict, 
and  at  Martinmas,  1810,  all  existing  serfs  were  to  become  fr^ee. 
The  edict  did  not,  as  has  been  so  often  represented,  convert  the 
villein  into  a  peasant-proprietor,  but  left  him  a  free  tenant  of  lus 
lord.  The  further  change  was  the  work  of  Hardenberg,  who  in 
1811  gave  the  feasants  absolute  possession  of  two^thirds  of  their 
holdings,  and  allowed  the  lord  to  take  the  other  third  as  compen* 
sation.  Neither  Stein  nor  Hardenberg  ventured  to  interfere  with 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  noble  class,  and  these  survived  until 
1848. 

This  great  edict,  though  it  is  identified  with  Stein's  name,  was 
not  really  his  work,  as  the  main  outlines  of  the  reform  had  been 
already  drawn  up  by  a  commission  appointed  under  Hardenberg. 
Still  less  direct  share  was  taken  by  the  minister  in  the  milita^ 
reforms  which  were  carried  through  by  his  colleague,  SchamhorsL 
lliese  reforms  were  really  only  sketches  of  what  was  to  be  effected 
in  the  future,  as  at  the  time  want  of  supplies  anfl  the  presence  of 
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the  French  army  prevented  the  adoption  of  militaiy  reform  on  a 
large  scale.  Schamhorat  proposed  to  form  an  active  army  of  40,000 
men,  the  number  fixed  at  Tilsit,  but  to  adopt  a  short  term  of  ser- 
vice, and  to  draft  the  soldiers  as  soon  as  they  were  trained  into 
the  reserve.  At  the  same  time  a  Landwehr^  or  militia,  was  to  be 
formed  for  defensive  purposes  only.  These  reforms,  accompanied  by 
an  abandoAjaent  of  the  obsolete  tactics  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  degrading  punishments  hitherto  employed,  did 
much  to  revive  the  military  glory  of  Prussia.  Schamhorst  himself 
did  not  live  to  see  the  result,  as  he  was  killed  in  (me  of  the  first 
battles  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  but  the  fruit  of  his  labours  was 
reaped  by  Bliicher  and  Gneisenau. 

Meanwhile,  Stein  was  pursuing  what  was  more  especially  his  own 
scheme — the  admission  of  the  people  to  a  voice  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. He  reorganised  the  municipalities,  and  gave  the  citizens  the 
right  to  choose  their  own  magistrates  and  to  regulate  local  afiairs. 
He  hoped  to  establish  similar  representative  institutions  in  the 
country  districts,  and  also  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  neither  time 
nor  opportunity  was  allowed  him.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in 
Pjrussia  that  the  erection  of  a  parliament  would  lead  to  a  Jacobin  revo- 
lution, and  the  reforms  already  accomplished  had  provoked  sufficient 
opposition.  Moreover,  foreign  politics  came  to  interrupt  the  course 
of  domestic  legislation.  The  revived  national  spirit  which  Stein  had 
called  into  existence  was  violently  hostile  to  France.  The  Tugend- 
bund  and  other  secret  societies  spread  themselves  in  a  network  over 
the  country,  and  only  waited  for  the  opportunity  for  a  risiAg.  While 
opinion  was  in  this  excited  state,  the  news  of  the  Spanish  successes 
made  a  profound  impression.  And  Napoleon  had  now  decided  to 
recall  his  army  of  occupation  from  Germany  in  order  to  throw  over- 
whelming forces  into  Spain.  But  at  the  same  time  he  determined 
to  impose  fresh  terms  upon  Prussia  that  should  remove  all  danger 
of  a  rising  behind  his  back.  The  indemnity  still  due  was  to  be 
fixed  at  140  million  francs;  until  it  was  paid  off  10,000  French 
troops  were  to  occupy  Glogau,  Stettin,  and  Cttstrin  at  the  expense 
of  Prussia;  for  the  next  ten  years  the  Prussian  army  was  to  be 
reduced  to  42,000  men,  and  all  idea  of  forming  a  militia  was  to  be 
given  up ;  and  last,  in  case  of  a  war  with  Austria,  Prussia  was  to 
assist  France  with  16,000  men.  Stein  urged  that  a  desperate  war 
should  be  attempted  before  the  acceptance  of  such  humiliating 
terms.  But  Frederick  William  III.  had  not  the  courage  to  follow 
his  minister's  advice,  and  the  proposed  convention  wa^  signed  on 
the  10th  of  September,  1808.  Napoleon  had  intercepted  a  letter 
of  Stein's  in  which  the  possibility  of  an  alliance  with  Austria 
was  discussed.    He  peremptorily  demanded  the  dismissal  of  a 
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miDister  whom  he  now  recognised  to  be  still  more  dangerouB 
than  Hardenberg.  Again  the  humbled  king  gave  way,  and  Stein 
went  into  exile.  His  place  was  taken  for  the  next  two  years  by 
Altenstein,  who  shared  his  views  but  was  not  strong  enough  to 
carry  them  out. 

§  32.  Prussia  was  not  the  only  state  in  Germany  which  Napoleon 
had  reason  to  fear.  The  treaty  of  Pressburg  had  been  far  too  hard 
a  blow  for  Austria  to  be  accepted  as  permanent  Under  the  Me 
ministry  of  Count  Stadion  a  number  of  reforms  had  been  initiated, 
which,  less  sweeping  than  those  of  Stein,  had  yet  given  some 
semblance  of  national  unity  to  the  various  races  that  owned  the 
Hapsburg  rule.  At  the  same  time  the  army  was  carefully  reformed 
by  the  archduke  Charles,  and  its  numbers  were  vastly  increased  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  first  opportunity.  Napoleon  complained 
bitterly  of  this  hostile  attitude,  but  he  could  do  nothing  until  Spain 
had  been  recovered.  Meanwhile,  he  determined  to  overawe  Austria 
by  a  new  demonstration  of  his  good  understanding  with  Russia,  and 
he  proposed  a  second  meeting  with  Alexander  I.  at  Erfurt.  Of  the 
bribes  promised  at  Tilsit  the  Czar  had  only  obtained  Finland,  and 
he  could  not  afford  to  separate  from  France  until  he  had  secured 
the  Danubian  principalities,  'j'he  proposed  interview  took  place  in 
October  with  the  greatest  pomp.  All  the  vassal  kings  and  princes 
of  Germany  came  to  pay  court  to  their  suzerain,  and  Goethe  and 
Wieland  were  induced  to  visit  Erfurt  to  give  additional  proofs  of 
the  slavery  of  their  country.  The  promise  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  was  confirmed  to  Alexander,  who  undertook  to  continue 
his  hostility  against  England,  and  to  support  France  against 
Austria  in  case  of  war. 

§  33.  Convinced  that  the  Erfurt  Conference  would  preserve  him 
from  all  danger  in  Central  Europe,  Napoleon  hurried  ofi*  to  Spain. 
In  spite  of  their  great  success  at  Baylen,  the  insurgents  were  not  in 
an  encouraging  position,  llie  local  juntas  had  abdicated  their 
authority  in  favour  of  a  central  juntas  which  was  to  exercise 
supreme  power.  But  the  latter  body  contained^  thirty-four  mem- 
bers, far  too  large  a  number  for  executive  business,  and  displayed 
nothing  but  hesitation  and  incapacity.  The  troops,  about  130,000 
men,  were  extended  over  a  long  line  from  Bilbao  to  Saragossa, 
and  it  was  easy  for  Napoleon  to  break  through  the  centre  and 
then  crush  the  two  wings.  Blake,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  defeated  at  Espinosa  (10th  Nov.),  and  only  escaped 
annihilation  by  a  fortunate  accident.  The  centre  of  the  line  was 
forced  by  Sonlt's  capture  of  Burgos,  and  tbe  left  wing  under 
Palafox,  defeated  at  Tudela  by  Lannes,  threw  itself  into  Saragossa. 
In  a  week  the  Spanish  army  had  disapp'^ared  from  the  field,  and 
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Napoleon  marched  upon  Madrid  and  restored  Joseph  to  his  capital. 
All  this  lime  an  English  force  of  20,000  men,  under  Sir  John 
Moore,  had  heen  marching,  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Spaniards.  On  receiving  the  news  of  their  utter 
defeat,  he  still  hoped  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  safety  of  Madrid. 
When  he  heard  that  the  capital  had  fallen,  he  felt  that  nothing 
remained  but  retreat,  but  he  determined  to  do  something  for  his 
unfortunate  allies  by  diverting  French  attention  from  southern 
Spain.  He  continued  to  advance  against  Soult's  division,  and  the 
news  of  this  movement  brought  Napoleon  from  Madrid  to  crush 
the  English.  Sir  John  Moore  retreated  before  superior  numbers, 
and  only  the  most  speedy  and  exhausting  marches  saved  him 
from  destruction.  At  last  Napoleon  saw  that  the  enemy  must 
escape  him,  and,  on  the  pretext  of  alarming  news  from  Austria, 
left  the  army  and  the  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  English  to  Soult. 
On  the  11th  of  January  Moore  reached  Corunna,  but  found  to  his 
horror  that  his  transports  had  not  arrived.  The  French  at  last 
overtook  him  and  it  was  necessary  to  fight  a  desperate  battle 
for  safety.  Soult's  attack  was  repulsed,  the  English  forces  were 
embarked,  but  Moore  was  left  dead  upon  the  field  which  he  had  so 
heroically  held.  Spain  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  as 
there  were  no  forces  that  could  meet  them  in  the  open  field,  and 
only  small  local  risings  remuned  to  be  put  down.  Saragossa  made 
a  desperate  resistance,  and  was  treated  with  proportionate  barba- 
rity when  it  was  finally  taken  (20  Feb.).  The  southern  provinces 
were  reduced  by  Victor,  while  Soult  invaded  Portugal  and  occupied 
Oporto  (27  March,  1809). 

I  34.  Napoleon  had  quitted  Spain  partly  because  there  was  no 
more  glory  to  be  won  there,  and  partly  because  his  absence  encou- 
raged the  hostile  schemes  of  Austria.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  government  of  Vienna  had  determined  to  make  war  at  the  first 
favouraUe  opportunity,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  any  better 
chance  would  be  ofiered  than  a  moment  when  300,000  French  troops 
were  engaged  in  Spain  and  when  Germany  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
revolt.  It  was  on  German  discontent  that  Count  Stadion  placed  his 
chief  reliance :  he  knew  that  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  chafed 
against  the  foreign  yoke,  and  that  a  single  success  would  over- 
come the  vacillation  of  Frederick  V^illiam  III.  On  the  9th  of  May 
Francis  I.  declared  war  against  Bavaria.  Three  separate  expeditions 
were  set  on  foot  under  three  archdukes.  Charles  commanded  the 
main  army  in  Germany,  John  led  an  expedition  into  Italy,  and 
Ferdinand  advanced  into  Poland  to  attack  Warsaw.  Welcome  allies 
were  found  in  the  Tyrolese  peasants,  who  had  been  subjected  to  Bava- 
ria by  the  peace  of  Pressburg,  and  who  now  rose  as  one  man  under 
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Andrew  Hofer,  an  inn-keeper  of  the  Passeyr  valley.  Everywhere 
the  Austrians  had  the  advantage  of  taking  the  aggressive.  I1ie 
archduke  Charles  crossed  the  Inn  and  was  enabled  by  an  error  on 
the  part  of  Berthier  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  RaUsbon.  John 
defeated  the  French  tmder  Eugene  Beauhamais,  who  had  none  of  his 
step-father's  generalship^  at  Sadie  near  Venice,  and  Ferdinand  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  Warsaw.  But  the  favourable  moment  was  ket 
through  the  invincible  sluggishness  of  CSiarles,  who  might  have 
crushed  the  French  under  Berthier  and  Davoust  before  Napoleon 
had  tune  to  reach  the  scene  of  operations.  The  emperor  on  his 
arrival  speedily  rectified  the  errors  of  his  lieutenants.  By  a  series 
of  masterly  manoeuvres,  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  war,  he  col- 
lected his  scattered  forces,  and  in  a  campaign  of  five  days  (18-22 
April),  each  of  which  was  signalised  by  a  French  victory,  he  bn^a 
through  the  enemy's  line  and  drove  tbe  Austrians  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat  in  two  divisions.  Following  up  his  success  with  character- 
istic decision  he  occupied  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May.  Ilieee  events 
decided  the  campaigns  in  Poland  and  Italy.  Warsaw  was  evacu- 
ated, and  the  archduke  John  had  to  hurry  back  through  the 
mountains  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  closely  pursued  by  Eugin& 
An  attempted  revolt  in  Prussia  under  Gokmel  Schill  had  degenerated 
into  petty  partisan  warfare,  which  was  ended  by  Schill's  ddeat  and 
death  at  Stralsund  (25  May). 

The  capture  of  Vienna  by  no  means  involved  the  submissioii  of 
Austria.  All  the  biidges  over  the  Danube  were  broken  down,  the 
northern  bank  was  occupied  by  the  archduke  CSuirles  with  a  large 
army,  and  in  its  presence  the  passage  of  the  river  was  a  task  of  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  Napoleon  determined  to  make  the  attempt  a 
little  below  Vienna,  where  the  Danube  is  divided  into  two  streams 
by  the  long  island  of  Lobau.  The  southern  and  wider  stream  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  a  flying  bridge  was  thrown  across 
from  the  island  to  the  northern  bank.  There  the  French  were 
attacked  by  the  Austrians  at  the  villages  of  Aspem  and  Easling 
(22  May).  Without  being  exactly  defeated,  Napoleon  found  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  his  position  on  the  northern  bank,  and  had  to 
withdraw  his  forces  into  the  island  of  Lobau,  which  his  artillery  made 
impregnable.  This  reverse  was  hailed  throughout  Europe  as  a  defeat^ 
and  the  emperor  was  regarded  as  a  close  prisoner  in  his  Danube  for- 
tress. It  was  a  critical  moment  in  European  history.  Prusna  only 
waited  for  a  decisive  Austrian  success  to  declare  against  France. 
Westphalia  was  on  the  verge  of  revolt  against  the  feebly  oppressive 
rule  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  claimed  the 
hereditary  territories  that  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  taken  fr(»n  him, 
and  attacked  the  king  of  Saxony,  who  was  the  most  submiflBive 
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vassal  of  France.  The  heroism  of  Schill,  futile  as  it  had  proved, 
had  made  a  deep  impression  in  Germany.  All  attempts  on  the  part 
of  Bavarians  and  French  to  reduce  Tyrol  had  been  foiled  by  the 
obstinate  courage  of  the  peasants,  aided  by  the  mountainous  country. 
Ever3rthing  depended  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  French  to 
effect  the  crossing  of  the  Danube,  and  Napoleon  fuUy  comprehended 
the  importance  of  the  crisis.  He  collected  reinfbrcements  froln  the 
Italian  army,  strengthened  the  bridges  over  the  southern  channel 
which  had  broken  down  during  the  battle  of  Aspem,  and  finally  he 
determined  to  bridge  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  channel  with 
rafts  so  that  his  army  could  manoeuvre  as  well  as  on  dry  land. 
When  all  preparations  had  been  made  the  great  enterprise  was 
carried  out,  and  the  Austrians  were  astounded  to  find  that  the 
enormous  French  army  had  crossed  to  the  left  bnnk  in  a  single 
night  (4  July).  For  the  next  two  days  an  obstinate  battle  was 
fought  on  the  field  of  Wagram,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  July  that  the  superior  numbers  of  the  French  gave 
them  the  victory.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  bought,  and 
bad  nothin:4  in  common  with  such  dedsive  successes  as  those  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena.  The  archduke  Charles  retreated  in  good 
order  to  Znairo  in  Moravia,  where  an  armistice  was  concluded  on 
the  12th. 

The  battle  of  Wagram  was  followed  by  a  complete  change  of 
Austrian  policy,  llie  championship  of  German  national  unity,  so 
contrary  to  the  Hapsburg  traditions,  was  given  up,  and  a  return  was 
made  to  the  old  devotion  to  selfish  interests.  Before  long  Stadion 
retired  from  office,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mettemich,  a 
skilful  diplomatist,  but  utterly  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  and  inspired 
only  with  hatred  of  revolutionary  doctrines.  The  archduke  Charles 
retired  into  private  Ufe,  and  the  command  of  the  army  was  under- 
taken by  a  commission  presided  over  by  Francis  I.  in  person. 
There  was  now  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace  with  France,  and  the 
only  question  was  what  terms  to  arrange.  By  a  sort  of  tacit  under- 
standing this  question  was  allowed  to  depend  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  efforts  which  Enc^land  was  making  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula  and  in  central  Europe. 

§  35.  In  1809  Wellesley  was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces,  and  was  also  appointed  generalissimo  by 
the  Portuguese  government.  His  first  task  was  to  free  Portugal 
from  the  French,  and  this  was  accomplished  without  difficulty. 
Soult,  who  had  been  instructed  by  Napoleon  to  plant  the  French 
banner  on  the  walls  of  Lisbon,  was  forced  to  evacuate  Oporto  and 
to  make  a  disastrous  retreat  into  Spain.  Wellesley  now  advanced 
by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  upon  Madrid,  and  the  Spanish  army 
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under  Cuesta  was  ordered  to  oo-operate  with  him.  But  the  English 
general  found  his  allies  very  untrustworthy ;  he  was  kept  without 
information  of  the  French  movements,  and  Cuesta  refused  to  act 
except  independently.  Soult  was  able  to  throw  his  army  between 
Wellesley  and  the  Portuguese  frontier  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
If  the  other  French  commanders  had  been  prudent  enough  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  the  English  would  have  been  caught  in  a  trap  and  must 
have  been  overwhelmed.  Luckily  for  the  invaders,  Joseph,  actii^ 
on  the  advice  of  Victor,  decided  to  risk  a  battle  at  Talavera.  The 
Spaniards  fled  in  panic,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  English  soldiers 
gave  them  a  victory  (28  Jtily),  for  which  Wellesley  was  rewarded 
with  the  title  of  Viscount  Wellington.  But  the  victory  was 
practically  useless  except  as  securing  the  army  from  destructioD. 
Wellington  could  do  nothing  more  for  the  Spaniards,  whose  conduct 
he  bitterly  complained  of,  and  as  the  line  of  the  Taguswas  occupied 
by  Soult,  he  had  to  retreat  through  the  mountains  into  Portugal 
This  great  expedition,  on  which  the  eyes  of  Europe  had  been  fixed, 
ended  in  com^dete  failure. 

§  36.  Still  more  conspicuous  was  the  collapse  of  another  expe- 
dition which  had  been  prepared  with  great  parade  by  the  English 
government  On  the  27th  of  July,  1809,  245  men  of  war  convoyed 
40,000  soldiers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to  attack  Antwerp. 
The  command  was  given  to  Lord  Chatham,  the  elder  brother  of 
William  Pitt,  who  proved  lamentably  incompetent.  Valuable  time 
was  wasted  in  the  capture  of  Fluediing,  while  the  French  made 
Antwerp  impregnable.  The  army  was  decimated  by  fever  in 
the  swamps  of  Walcheren,  and  at  last  all  but  15,000  men  were 
recalled.  More  than  2000  of  this  luckless  body  had  perished 
before  the  survivors  were  allowed  to  return.  It  was  the  most 
glaring  proof  that  had  yet  been  given  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
English  government  to  direct  military  operations.  An  army  that 
might  have  interfered  with  decisive  effect  in  Spain  was  thrown 
away  in  an  ill-judged  enterprise  which  was  hopeless  from  the 
outset. 

§  37.  This  double  failure  on  the  part  of  England  settled  the  nego- 
tiations between  France  and  Austria,  and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was 
signed  on  the  14th  of  October.  Salzburg,  Berchtesgaden,  and  the 
district  of  the  Inn  were  ceded  to  Bavaria.  Western  Galicia,  which 
Austria  had  acquired  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  with  the  city 
of  Krakau,  was  added  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  provinces 
of  Trieste,  Friuli,  Croatia,  and  other  districts  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Save  were  formed  into  the  "  lUyrian  Provmces  **  under  the 
direct  rule  of  Napoleon  himself.  Not  only  did  Austria  lose  50,000 
square  miles  of  territory  and  a  population  of  four  millioiMi,  she 
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also  cut  off  both  from  GenBany  and  the  Mediterranean.  Her 
political  importance  and  her  commerce  seemed  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed. The  Tyrolese  were  rewarded  for  their  devotion  to  the 
Hapsburgs  by  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  The 
peasants  were  compelled  by  overwhelming  forces  to  submit,  and  the 
heroic  Hofer  was  carried  to  Mantua  and  shot  as  a  rebel. 

So  far  Napoleon's  power  was  apparently  unshaken  by  the  popular 
risings  against  him.  But  he  had  advanced  no  nearer  to  his  dearest 
object,  the  destruction  of  England.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  had  no 
other  means  than  the  inclusion  of  every  European  country  in  the 
systematic  blockade.  It  was  for  this  he  had  attacked  Portugal  ani 
deprived  Austria  of  her  ports,  and  he  was  now  determined  to  remove 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  designs.  In  spite  of  the  concordat, 
Pope  Pius  YII.  had  never  accepted  the  position  of  a  submissive 
vassal  of  France.  He  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  kings  whom 
Napoleon  had  placed  in  Naples,  to  confirm  the  French  bishops  whom 
Napoleon  had  nominated,  or  to  close  his  ports  against  English 
vessels.  In  1808  Napoleon  had  ordered  his  troops  under  MioUis  to 
occupy  Bome,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  May,  1809,  he  issued  a  decree 
from  his  camp  at  Vienna,  by  which  he  confiscated  the  Papal  States 
and  reduced  the  Pope  to  the  position  of  a  simple  bishop  of  Bome. 
As  Pius  YII.  refused  to  submit  to  this  arbitrary  act,  he  was 
imprisoned,  first  in  Grenoble  and  then  in  Savona,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  three  years.  The  courageous  pope  declined 
all  offers  of  a  revenue  and  a  residence  in  Paris,  and  Napoleon  was 
compelled  to  organise  the  Galilean  church  in  practical  indepen- 
dence of  the  papal  authority.  The  Roman  states  were  divided 
into  three  departments,  and  received  institutions  on  the  French 
modeL 

This  annexation  was  followed  by  others  in  1810.  Louis  Bona- 
parte, king  of  Holland,  had  committed  the  unpardonable  crime  of 
preferring  his  subjtfcts'  interests  to  those  of  his  brother,  and  had 
tried  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  ruinous  blockade.  In  January 
he  had  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  he  surrendered  Zealand  and 
admitted  French  offidids  to  the  Dutch  custom-houses.  Finally, 
unable  to  endure  the  humiliations  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he 
resigned  his  crown  altogether  (1  July),  and  Holland  was  incorpo- 
rated with  France.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole  coast  of  North 
Germany,  including  Hamburg  and  most  of  the  old  Hanse  towns, 
the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphidia, 
was  formally  annexed  by  Napoleon  in  order  to  effectually  close  the 
Elbe  and  the  Weser  against  English  commerce. 
-  §  38.  Napoleon  now  revived  the  idea  which  he  had  often  enter- 
tained before,  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the  great  ruling  families. 
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A  compliant  flenate  and  a  packed  ecclesiastical  council  pronounced 
his  separation  from  Josephine  fieauhamais,  who  retired  with  a 
nuLgnifioent  pension  to  Malmaison,  where  she  died.  As  previous 
marriage  proposals  to  the  Russian  court  had  not  been  cordiallj 
rec^ved.  Napoleon  now  turned  to  Austria.  The  matter  was 
speedily  arranged  with  Mettemich,  and  in  March,  1810,  the  arch* 
duchess  Maria  Loiiisa  arrived  in  France  as  the  emperor's  wife. 
Tbe  great  importance  of  tho  marriage  was  that  it  broke  the  last 
links  which  bound  Russia  to  Prance,  and  thus  overthrew  the 
alliance  of  Tilsit  Alexander  had  been  exasperated  by  the  addition 
of  Western  Galicia  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  step  towards  the  restoration  of  Poland,  and  therefore 
as  a  breach  of  the  engagement  made  at  lilsit.  The  annexaticm  of 
Oldenburg,  whose  duke  was  a  relative  of  the  Czar,  was  a  distinct 
personal  insult.  Alexander  showed  his  irritation  by  formally 
deserting  the  continental  system,  which  was  more  ruinous  to  Russia 
than  to  almost  any  other  country,  and  by  throwing  his  ports  open 
to  British  commerce  (Dec.  1810).  From  this  moment  war  between 
France  and  Russia  was  inevitable,  unless  Napoleon  would  resign  the 
great  object  to  which  he  had  so  long  subordinated  all  other  aims. 
But  before  considering  this  quarrel  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  course 
of  the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

§  39.  The  retreat  of  Wellington  to  Portugal  after  his  victory  at 
Talavera  left  Spain  at  the  mercy  of  the  French.  In  sinte  of  the 
harassing  guerilla  warfare,  in  which  the  Spaniards  excelled,  they 
succeeded  in  capturing  Granada  and  Seville,  and  finally  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  southern  provinces  except  Cadiz,  which  now  became 
the  capital  of  independent  Spain.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  allowed 
Napoleon  to  send  reinforcements  to  the  peninsula,  and  if  he  had 
appeared  in  person  the  war  would  probably  have  come  to  a  speedy 
end.  But  he  underrated  the  military  power  of  England,  and  pre- 
ferred to  leave  the  task  to  his  marshals,  while  he  oocupied  himself 
with  the  annexation  of  Holland  and  northern  Germany  and  inoe** 
sant  squabUes  with  the  imprisoned  Pope.  The  progress  of  the  French 
in  Spain  was  impeded  by  the  jealousy  with  which  the  marshals 
regarded  each  other,  and  by  the  want  of  sympathy  between  Napolean 
and  his  brother.  Joseph  wished  to  restore  peace  and  order  to  his 
subjects  and  to  rule  them  as  an  independent  nation,  while  Napoleon 
was  determined  to  annex  the  peninsula  to  his  own  overgrown  empire. 
These  disputes  went  so  far  that  Joseph  resigned  his  crown,  and  was 
with  great  difficulty  induced  to  resume  it.  Among  the  Spaniards 
the  fall  of  the  old  monarchy,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  nation 
was  conducting  the  war  on  its  own  behalf,  had  given  a  great  im- 
pulse to  the  reforming  party,  which  had  long  existed,  but  had  been 
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reduced  to  powerlessneos  under  GharleB  lY.  The  central  junta  at 
Seville  had  promised  to  summon  the  Cortes,  but  that  body  was 
supiNresaed  by  the  French  advance  before  the  pnxnise  was  fulfilled. 
But  at  Cadis,  the  last  bulwark  of  independence,  the  Cortes  at  last 
came  together  in  1810  and  set  to  work  to  draw  up  a  new  consti- 
tution. The  liberals  had  matters  their  own  way,  and  the  principieB 
of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly  were  closely  followed  in  the 
constitution  which  was  promulgated  early  in  1812.  Supreme  kgis- 
lative  power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  single  national  assembly, 
and  effective  checks  we)re  imposed  to  restrict  the  executive  power 
of  the  monarchy  whenever  it  should  be  restored.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  was  established,  the  old  feudal  rights  of  the  nobles  were 
abolijBhed,  tithes  were  remitted,  and  the  property  of  the  clergy  was 
oonfiacated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  the  great  defect 
of  the  oQDstitution  was  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  party  to  which 
drcumstanoes  had  giv^n  a  temporary  supremacy,  and  it  failed  to 
oommand  the  support  of  the  united  nation.  The  nobles  and  priests 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  reforms,  an^  the  latter  class  had  far  more 
influence  in  Spain  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  in  France.  More- 
over, the  democratic  character  of  the  constitution  was  not  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  Wellington,  and  the  liberal  leaders  viewed  with 
mistrust  the  ccxiservative  general  to  yrhom  they  were  compelled  to 
confide  the  defence  of  their  couptry. 

$  40.  In  1810  Napoleon  determined  to  bring  the  peninsular  war, 
the  only  one  now  left  on  his  hands,  to  a  close.  He  ordered  Soult  to 
0(»duct  the  operations  against  Cadiz,  while  Mass^oa  imdertook  the 
more  difficult  task  of  driving  the  BogUsh  from  Portugal  Wellington 
had  foreseen  this  attack,  and  had  employed  the  winter  in  erecting 
the  impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  extending  from  the  Tagus  to 
the  sea^  His  intention  was  to  stend  strictly  on  the  defensive  and  to 
compel  the  enemy's  retreat  by  devastating  the  open  country  before 
his  lines.  He  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  great  fortress  of 
Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  key  of  tlie  northern,  route  from  Spain  to 
Portugal,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  on  the  11th  of  July. 
The  cowardice  of  the  people  and  the  incompetence  of  the  regency  in 
Lisbon  compelled  Wellington  to  depart  from  his  programme  so  far 
as  to  fight  a  battle  at  Bnsaco  (29  Sept).  But  though  he  won  a 
complete  victory  he  had  no  idea  of  m^ng  a  peimaneot  stand,  and 
hastened  to  rehoocupy  his  position  at  Torres  Yedras.  Mass&ia  now 
found  himself  confnxited  by  the  formidable  lines  of  which  neither  be 
nor  Napoleon  had  suspected  the  existence.  The  devasteted  coimtry 
could  furnish  him  with  no  supplies,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat 
after  losing  90,000  men  on  his  march.  Meanwhile  Soult  had 
been  ordered  to  leave  Cadis  and  reinforce  Mass^na.    IJe  succeeded 
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in  cftpturing  Badajoz,  which  oommandB  the  southern  paas  into 
Portugal ;  but  finding  that  his  colleague  had  already  retreated  he 
returned  to  the  blockade  of  Cadiz. 

In  March,  1811,  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  England  enabled 
Wellington  to  take  the  offensive,  and  he  drew  up  plans  for  a  grand 
campaign  in  Spain.  Before  leaving  Portugal,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  his  communications  by  taking  the  great  bordsr 
fortresses.  Wellington  himself  undertook  operations  against 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  the  north,  while  Beresfoid 
was  entruEted  with  the  siege  of  Badajoz  on  the  southern  road. 
Mass^oa  had  by  this  time  rallied  his  forces  and  marohed  against 
Wellington,  but  was  defeated  at  Foentes  d'Onoro  (5  May),  and  as 
the  result  of  the  battle  Almeida  surrendered.  But  Soult  bad 
rapidly  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Badajos,  and  compelled  Beresford 
to  fight  a  great  battle  at  Albuera  (16  May).  After  an  obstinate 
and  costly  struggle  the  English  gained  a  victory,  in  spite  of  the 
errors  committed  by  their  commander ;  but  the  success  was  wholly 
without  results.  The  siege  of  Badajos  wos  resumed ;  but  before 
any  real  progress  had  been  made  Marmont,  who  superseded  the 
disgraced  Mass^na,  effected  a  junction  with  Soult,  and  compelled 
the  raising  of  the  siege.  Wellington  could  make  no  head  against 
the  overwhelming  niunbers  of  the  combined  French  armies,  and  had 
to  return  to  his  defensive  position  in  Portugal.  But  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
and  BadsjoE  remained  in  French  hands,  and  Marmont  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

Early  in  the  next  year  Wellington  resumed  his  enterprise,  and 
captured  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (19  Jan.,  1812).  Hurrying  south* 
wards  he  stormed  Badajoz  (G  April),  just  in  timo  to  forestall  the 
advance  of  Soult.  Having  thus  secured  his  bsse  of  operations,  he 
advanced  against  Marmont's  army,  which  he  drove  before  him 
beyond  Salamanca.  Suddenly  the  French  marshal  turned,  and  by 
a  rapid  march  placed  himself  between  the  English  and  their  line  of 
retreat  to  Portugal.  Wellington  had  to  return  to  Salamanca  and 
give  battle  (22  July).  Marmont  was  completely  defeated,  and  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  resign  the  command  to  Clause!, 
who  conducted  the  retreat.  Wellington  now  marched  upon 
Madrid,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  (12  August),  and  Joseph 
retired  to  Valencia,  where  he  ordered  Soult  to  join  him.  Thus  all 
the  French  troops  were  concentrated  in  the  east,  and  the  English, 
could  not  advance  without  having  to  face  vastly  superior  numbers. 
An  attack  upon  Burgos  was  foiled  by  Clausel,  who  had  retreated 
to  that  town  with  Marmont's  army.  Wellington  realised  that 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  for  the 
third  time  he  evacuated  the  country  to  winter  at  Ciudad  Rodiigoi 
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Joseph  retamed  once  more  to  Madrid  to  eDJoy  a  aoyereignty  which 
was  doomed  to  speedy  destruction.  For  in  tliis  year  Kapoleoa  had 
oommenoed  his  famous  campaign  against  Russia,  and  the  turning- 
point  in  his  career  had  heen  reached* 


IV.  The  Wab  of  Liberation. 

I  41.  The  alliance  between  Russia  and  France,  which  had  been 
formed  at  Tilsit  and  confirmed  at  Erfurt,  was  completely  under- 
mined by  Napoleon's  Austrian  marriage,  by  the .  annexation  of 
Oldenburg,  and  by  Alexander's  desertion  of  the  continental  system. 
But  the  chief  grievance  to  Russia  was  the  apparent  intention  of 
Napoleon  to  do  something  for  the  Poles.  The  increase  of  the  grand- 
dudhy  of  Warsaw  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  so  annoying  to 
Alexander  that  he  b^an  to  meditate  on  the  possibility  of  restoring 
Poland  himself,  and  making  it  a  dependent  kingdom  for  the  Csar 
in  the  same  way  as  Napoleon  had  treated  Italy.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  sound  the  Poles  on  the  subject ;  but  he  found  that  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  three  partitions  of  their  country,  and  tliat 
their  sympathies  were  rather  with  France  than  with  Russia.  At 
the  same  time  Napoleon  was  convinced  that  until  Russia  was  sub- 
dued his  empire  was  unsafe,  and  all  hopes  of  avenging  himself  upon 
England  were  at  an  end.  All  through  the  year  1811  it  was  known 
that  war  was  inevitable,  but  neither  power  was  in  a  hurry  to  take 
the  initiative.  Meanwhile  the  various  powers  that  retained  nominal 
independence  had  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  policy  they 
would  pursue.  For  no  country  was  the  decision  harder  than  for 
Prussia.  Neutrality  was  out  of  the  question,  as  the  Prussian 
territories,  lying  between  the  two  combatants,  must  be  occupied  by 
one  or  the  other.  The  friends  and  former  colleagues  of  Stein  were 
unanimous  for  a  Russian  alliance  and  a  desperate  struggle  for 
liberty.  But  Hardenberg,  who  had  become  chancellor  in  1810, 
was  too  pru<lent  to  embark  in  a  contest  which  at  the  time  was 
hopeless.  The  Czar  had  not  been  so  consistent  in  his  policy  as  to 
be  a  very  desirable  ally ;  and,  even  with  Russian  assistance,  it  was 
certain  that  the  Prussian  frontiers  could  not  be  defended  against 
the  French,  who  had  already  garrisons  in  the  chief  fortresses. 
Hardenberg  fully  sympathised  with  the  patriots,  but  he  sacrificed 
enthusiasm  to  prudence,  and  offered  the  support  of  Prussia  to 
France.  The  treaty  was  arranged  on  the  24th  of  February,  1812. 
Frederick  William  gave  the  French  a  free  passage  through  his 
territories,  and  undertook  to  furnish  20,000  men  for  service  in  the 
field,  and  as  many  more  for  garrison  duty.  In  return  for  this 
Napoleon  guaranteed  the  security  of  the  Prussian  kingdom  as  it 
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stood,  and  held  oat  the  prospeot  of  additioiis  to  it.  It  was  an 
unnatural  and  hollow  alliance,  and  was  understood  to  be  ao  by  the 
Czar.  Schamhorat*  Gneisenau,  and  other  friends  of  Stein  resigned 
their  poets,  and  many  Prussian  ofiSoers  entered  the  serrioe  of  the 
Czar.  Austria,  actuated  by  similar  motives,  adopted  the  same 
policy,  but  with  less  reluctance.  After  this  example  had  been  set 
by  the  two  great  powers,  none  of  the  lesser  states  of  Germany  dared 
to  disobey  the  peremptory  orders  of  Napoleon.  But  Turkey  and 
Sweden,  both  of  them  old  allies  of  France,  were  at  this  crisis  in 
the  opposition.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  promised  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  to  Alexander,  and  in  1809  the  Czar  had  commenced  a 
war  for  the  conquest  of  these  provinces.  But  the  Tuiks  made  a 
mere  obstinate  resistance  than  had  been  expected,  and  Ni^x>leon 
now  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  them  to  prolong  the  war.  Akxr 
ander,  however,  was  willing  to  moderate  his  demands  as  the  contest 
with  France  approached,  and  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  estabOshed  the 
Pruth  as  the  boundary  bet  wean  Itussia  and  Turkey  (28  May,  1812). 
The  Swedes  were  threatened  with  starvation  by  Napoleon's  atsrn 
command  to  close  their  ports  not  only  against  Ekiglish,  but  against 
all  German  vessels.  Bemadotte,  who  had  just  been  adopted  as  the 
heir  of  the  childless  Charles  XIII.,  determined  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  his  new  country,  rather  than  with  his  old  comn^and^.  He 
had  also  hopes  of  comi^ensating  Sweden  for  the  loss  of  Finland  by 
wresting  Norway  from  the  Danes,  and  this  would  never  be  agreed 
to  by  France.  Accordingly  Sweden  prepared  to  support  the  cause 
of  Alexander. 

$  42.  In  May  Napoleon  had  completed  his  preparations,  and 
had  collected  an  enormous  force  of  about  400,000  men  in  eastern 
Germany.  With  the  empress  he  appeared  in  Dresden,  where  the 
vassal  princes,  including  on  this  occasion  the  rulers  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  assembled  to  pay  him  homage.  To  assure  himself  of  the 
support  of  the  Poles  he  sent  De  Pradt,  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  as 
ambassador  to  Warsaw.  A  diet  was  assembled,  which  formed  itself 
into  a  Qeneral  Confederation,  and  decreed  the  re-establishmoit  of 
the  Polish  kingdom  (26  June).  To  this  act  the  king  of  Saxony 
gave  bis  approval;  but  Napoleon,  afraid  of  irritating  Austria, 
merely  declared  that  the  old  limits  of  Poland  could  not  be  restored. 
In  spite  of  this  unsatisfactory  answer,  the  Poles  displayed  the 
greatest  entliusiasm  for  the  French  cause,  and  fought  with  all  the 
national  gallantry  against  the  hated  Bussians.  On  the  23rd  of  June 
the  French  crossed  the  Niemen  and  commenced  the  invasion  of 
Russian  Poland.  As  long  as  they  marohed  through  Polish  territory 
they  found  no  special  di£Sculty,  as  the  population  was  weil-dispQeed ; 
but  when  they  reached  Bussia  proper  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
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became  eyident.  The  roads  were  hid  and  the  transports  broke 
down ;  the  health  of  the  soldiers  suffered  from  the  extreme  heat 
and  the  failnre  of  supplies;  the  peasants  showed  themselres 
ianatioaUy  hostile  to  the  invaders.  Napoleon's  plan  was  to  fall 
U|)oii  the  Russian  troops  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  inflict  a 
onishing  disaster.  But  he  was  delayed  by  numberless  obstadosy 
and  the  delay  was  fatal.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  a  Livonian,  who  com- 
manded tl>e  main  Russian  army  of  140,000  men,  fell  back  from  his 
original  position  at  Wilna  to  join  tlie  southern  army  of  60,000  men 
under  Bagration.  But  the  latter  failed  to  follow  his  instructions, 
and  the  junction  was  only  effected  at  Smolensk,  300  miles  from  the 
frontier,  lliis  retreat,  the  result  of  accident  rather  than  of  design, 
was  as  successful  as  the  most  masterly  strategy,  could  have  been. 
The  invaders  had  lost  nearly  100,000  men  before  they  reached 
Smolensk.  The  Russians  were  now  eager  for  a  battle ;  but  BarcUy, 
who  saw  how  successful  his  previous  movements  had  been,  detei^ 
mined  to  continue  his  retreat.  He  allowed  the  rear  of  his  army  to 
engage  in  an  obstinate  and  indecisive  contest;  but  in  the  mean** 
time  he  fired  Smolensk,  and  the  next  day  the  Russians  had 
disappeared  from  the  field  (18  August).  Napoleon  was  aghast  at 
tactics  of  which  he  had  had  no  previous  experiences,  but  he  deter- 
mined to  press  on  to  Moscow,  in  the  conviction  that  the  loss  of  his 
capital  would  compel  Alexander  to  treat.  Meanwhile  the  Czar, 
listening  to  the  oconplaints  of  the  officers  against  a  foreign  com- 
mander, replaced  Barclay  by  Kutusow,  a  native  Russian,  who  was 
willing  to  gratify  the  general  desire  for  a  pitched  battle.  At 
Borodino  the  Russians  waited  for  the  French  in  a  strong  position 
and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued  (7  Sept).  The  losses  on  both 
sides  were  enormous  and  nearly  equal ;  and  Napoleon,  though  the 
enemy  retreated,  had  gained  nothing  but  the  power  to  march  to 
Moscow.  On  the  14th  of  September  he  entered  the  Russian 
capital,  and  discovered  to  his  horror  that  it  had  been  deserted  by 
all  the  native  inhabitnnts.  The  next  day  a  grand  conflagration 
began,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 'the  French,  three-qiuurten  of 
the  city  were  reduced  to  ruins.  It  was  known  afterwards  that  the 
governor,  Ck>nnt  Rostopchin,  had  purposely  had  the  fires  kindled 
when  the  evacuation  was  determined  upon.  Even  Napoleon  was  awed 
by  such  a  reckless  sacrifice  of  property ;  but  he  remained  for  five 
fatal  weeks  in  Moscow,  in  the  desperate  hope  that  Alexander  would 
give  way.  At  last  he  had  to  resi^  hope,  and  on  the  19th  of  October 
he  gave  the  order  for  retreat.  To  avoid  starvation  he  determined  to 
take  a  more  southerly  route  than  that  by  which  he  had  come.  But 
Kutusow  had  foreseen  this  intention,  and  at  Jaroslavetz  the 
French  were  confronted  with  the  Russian  army  (24  Oct.).  A 
S8 
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fierce  contest  ended  in  a  French  victory ;  but  another  sach  battle 
must  result  in  annihilation,  and  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  take 
his  old  route,  on  which  all  supplies  had  been  exhausted.  From 
this  moment  the  story  of  the  retreat  is  one  long  catalogue  of 
unimaginable  horrors.  The  Russian  winter  set  in  with  terrible 
severity,  and  thousands  of  the  soldiers  perished  of  cold.  All 
discipline  was  given  up,  and  the  troops  marched  in  a  disorderiy 
mass.  Kutusow  and  his  army,  marching  by  a  parallel  road,  cut  off 
stragglers  and  constantly  harassed  the  retreat.  Ney,  who  com- 
manded the  French  rear-guard,  spent  his  time  in  constant  fighting 
to  protect  the  march,  and  displayed  an  unconquerable  heroism 
which  earned  for  him  the  name  of  **  the  bravest  of  the  brave.**  If 
Kutusow  had  chosen,  he  could  easily  have  annihilated  the  invaders 
and  captured  Napoleon,  but  he  preferred  to  leave  the  task  to  the 
slower  but  surer  agency  of  the  climate.  The  crisis  of  the  retreat 
was  the  crossing  of  the  Bcresioa  (27  Nov.).  The  Russians 
cannonaded  the  bridge,  and  nothing  but  the  brilliant  courage  of 
the  French  saved  them  from  total  destruction.  Soon  after  this 
Napoleon,  irritated  by  the  news  that  his  death  had  been  reported 
in  Paris  and  had  led  to  disorders  there,  quitted  the  army  and 
hurried  to  the  capital.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  Murat; 
but  the  Roldiers  were  bitterly  irritated  at  their  desertion  by  the 
emperor,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  it  to  his  conduct  in  Egypt. 
At  last,  on  the  13 th  of  December,  a  small  and  shattered  remnant 
of  the  magnificent  army  that  had  started  six  months  before,  crossed 
the  Nieraen  into  Prussian  territory.  At  least  200,000  men  had 
perished  in  the  invasion,  and  nearly  ns  many  more  were  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  Rusfdans.  Murat,  who  bad  been  king  of 
Naples  since  Jo6eph*s  elevation  to  the  S[>anish  throne,  thought 
Napoleon's  cause  ruined,  and  determined  to  make  terms  for  him- 
self. Pie  contrived  to  pass  through  Germany  in  disguise,  and 
arrived  safely  in  his  dominions.  The  command  now  devolved 
upon  Eugdne  Beaubaniais,  who  showed  an  honourable  devotion  to 
the  man  who  had  deserted  his  mother,  and  he  succeeded  in  conduct- 
ing the  remnant  of  the  grand  army  into  safe  quarters  at  Leipeig. 

S  43.  The  ruin  of  Napoleon's  army  made  a  profound  impression 
in  (Germany,  and  especially  in  Prussia,  which  had  suffered  more  than 
any  other  country  from  French  aggressions.  Now  or  never  was  the 
moment  for  the  patriotic  party  to  realise  the  objects  for  whidi  they 
had  long  been  working.  But  the  king  and  ministry  hesitated. 
The  French  army  was  still  on  Prussian  soil  and  in  possession  of 
Prussian  foi-trcases.  Deliverance  could  only  be  obtained  with  the 
help  of  Russia,  and  the  Russians  were  allies  whom  it  was  easy  to 
call  in  but  difficult  to  get  rid  of.    llie  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  not  yet 
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forgotteD,  and  Prussia  mighfc  again  have  to  pay  the  expeuses  of  a 
leoondliation  between  France  and  Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Pnissia  adhered  to  its  alliance,  the  French  would  be  saved  from 
fiirther  disasters,  the  Russians  would  not  advance  beyond  the 
Niemen,  and  Gtermany  would  remain  as  it  stood.  In  such  a  case 
could  not  Prussia  expect  more  from  French  gratitude  than  from 
Russian  ambition?  IforeoTer,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
Prussia,  as  in  all  the  German  states,  there  existed  a  strong  French 
party,  men  who  regarded  the  Empire  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Revolution,  and  who  thought  the  abolition  of  feudal  ideas  and 
institutions  a  sufficient  recompense  for  other  sacrifices.  The  decision 
was  one  of  va^a  importance  lM)th  for  Germany  nnd  for  Europe,  and 
fortunately  it  was  not  left  to  Frederick  William  ill.  Ckneral  York, 
the  commander  of  the  Prussian  continguiit  in  French  service,  took 
upon  himself  to  conclude  the  Convention  of  Tauro^en  (30  Dec., 
1812),  by  which  his  troops  deserted  the  power  they  had  been  sent 
to  assist  and  undertook  to  remain  neutral.  The  king  was  aghast 
at  the  compromising  act  of  his  general,  tried  by  all  means  to  excuse 
himself  to  Napoleon,  and  went  so  far  as  to  annul  the  Convention 
and  to  dismiss  York.  Bnt  public  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Russian  alliance,  and  •  the  king  was  soon  induced  to  alter 
his  mind.  For  a  moment  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Russians 
would  cross  the  Niemen  and  undertake  the  task  of  freeing  Ger- 
many. The  old  Russian  iwrty,  with  Eutusow  at  its  head,  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  standing  on  the  defensive  and  leaving  the 
foreigners  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  Alexander's  hesitation  was 
removed  by  the  influence  of  Stein,  who  eagerly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity for  which  he  had  long  waited.  Stein  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister East  Prussia  as  the  Czar's  official,  and  in  that  capacity, 
which  aroused  the  suspicion  of  many  of  his  former  colleagues,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  summon  a  diet  at  Eonigsbcrg  (5  Feb.,  1813),  which 
decreed  a  levy  in  arms  of  the  whole  population  for  a  war  with 
France. 

Frederick  William  III.  fbund  that  his  hand  had  been  forced  and 
that  his  only  hope  lay  in  obedience  to  the  popular  wilt.  At  the 
end  of  January  he  fled  from  Berlin  to  Breslau,  and  a  month  after- 
wards he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Kalisch  with  the  Czar  (28  Feb.). 
Russia  agreed  to  furnish  150,000  men,  and  Pnissia  was  to  supply  at 
least  80,000.  The  latter  kingdom  wss  to  be  restored  to  its  old  dimen- 
sions before  1806 ;  but  Alexander  was  cai^ful  not  to  i)ledge  himself  to 
the  former  frontiers.  Ilie  understanding  was  that  Prussia  should 
give  up  some  of  the  Polish  annexations  and  should  be  compensated 
with  German  territory.  Vigorous  measures  were  now  taken  to  arm 
Prussia  for  the  great  sj;ru£^gle,  and  Schamhorst  was  at  last  enabled 
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to  complete  his  military  refonns.  War  was  f(ffma]ly  declared 
against  France  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  on  the  next  day  the  king 
departed  from  all  the  traditions  of  Prassian  rule  by  poblishing  a 
touching  appeal  to  his  subjects.  It  ^ras  answered  by  an  over« 
whelming  burst  of  enthusiasm ;  classes  vied  with  each  other  in 
making  sacrifices  for  the  public  wel£Eu«,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  new  military  organisation  was  set  on  foot.  A 
patriotic  literature  was  called  into  being,  which  can  boast  the 
names  of  Komer,  Rilckert,  and  Amdt.  Already  Kng^e  Beau* 
hamais  had  led  his  army  from  Prussian  soil,  and  Berlin  had  been 
entered  in  triumph  by  the  Russian  commander  Wittgenstein  with 
York  at  his  side  (II  March). 

§  44.  Meanwhile  Napoleon,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  had  speedily 
restored  oi^er  and  set  to  work  to  repair  the  terrible  losses  he  had 
suffered.  As  his  dynasty  seemed  to  depend  only  upon  his  own  lifet 
he  drew  up  rules  for  the  administration  of  the  country  in  case  of  his 
death.  The  Empress  Maria  Louisa  was  to  be  regent  for  his  infant 
son,  the  King  of  Rome,  who  had  been  lx)rn  in  1811.  Cambaoircs, 
his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship,  was  to  be  First  Councillor  of 
the  Regency,  and  Chami)agny  was  to  be  chief  Secretary.  Further 
to  secure  his  power  he  determined  to  bring  his  long  quarrel  with 
the  church  to  a  close.  Pins  VII.  was  brought  from  Savona  to  Fan- 
tainebleau,  and  there  induced  to  sign  a  new  concordat  (25  Jan., 
1813).  In  this  he  gave  way  on  most  of  the  points  in  diBpnte, 
authorised  the  metropolitan  to  confirm  the  bishops  whom  Napoleon 
had  appointed,  and  practically  abdicated  his  temporal  sovereignty 
by  agreeing  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Avignon  and  to  receive 
the  proffered  income  of  two  million  franc!<.  But  Napoleon's  chief 
interest  was  the  formation  of  a  new  aimy.  The  regular  conscription 
of  1813  was  collected,  and  that  of  1814  anticipated,  the  national 
guard  had  to  furnish  100,000  men,  and  recruits  were  collected  in 
every  possible  way.  To  the  astonishment  of  Europe  the  French 
army  was  numerically  as  formidable  as  ever.  The  new  levies  were 
doubtless  raw  and  untrained,  but  there  were  snfiBcient  veterans 
left  to  set  them  an  examph:,  and  Napoleon  and  his  marahala  were 
unsurpassed  in  the  ^rt  of  inspiring  their  troops  with  courage  and 
inuring  them  to  hard8hii>.  But  tlie  new  army  had  two  fatal  defects, 
it  was  almost  without  either  artillery  or  cavalry,  and  these  were 
the  two  arms  on  which  Napoleon  ha;l  been  accustomed  to  rely. 

§  45.  The  allies  commenced  the  '*  war  of  liberation  *'  by  ibsuing 
from  Ealisch  an  appeal  to  all  Germans  to  rise  in  defence  of  their 
liberty  (25  March).  But  it  met  with  a  very  scanty  response.  The 
princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  break  their  bonds,  or  to  accept  any  liberty  that  was  not  forced 
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upon  them.  The  most  powerful  of  them,  Frederick  Augustus  of 
Sasony,  was  so  incapable  of  deciding  between  his  personal  wishes 
and  his  obligations  to  Napoleon  that  he  escaped  responsibility  by 
flying  to  Prague,  and  he  had  no  general  to  play  the  part  of  York, 
llie  allies  were  compelled  to  resort  to  arms  to  compel  the  adhesion 
of  the  states  in  whose  behalf  they  were  fighting.  The  only  power 
that  hastened  to  join  the  coalition  was  Sweden.  Bemadotte,  who 
practically  ruled  the  country  in  the  name  of  Charles  XIII.,  was 
determined  to  effect  the  annexation  of  Norway,  and  in  April  he 
Signed  a  treaty  with  Prusua,  by  which  Sweden  on  this  condition 
promised  help  against  France.  One  result  of  this  treaty  was  that 
Denmark  adhered  more  closely  than  ever  to  Napoleon,  who  promised 
to  guarantee  the  iutegrity  of  her  dominions. 

The  supreme  command  of  the  allied  forces  was  entrusted  to 
Kutusow,  and  under  him  the  chief  authority  was  exercised  by 
Wittgenstein  and  the  Prussian  cavalry-leader  BlQcher.  llie  main 
efforts  of  the  allies  were  directed  towards  Saxony.  At  Mockern 
Wittgenstein  defeated  prince  Eugene  (5  April),  and  forced  him  to 
retire  to  Magdeburg.  By  the  end  of  the  month  Kutusow  and 
BlUcher  arrived,  and  the  combined  Kussian  and  Prussian  armies 
occupied  Dresden  (24  April).  Even  this  blow  failed  to  induce  the 
king  of  Saxony  to  declare  himself,  and  by  this  time  Napoleon  had 
arrived  with  his  new  army,  in  which  he  bad  absorbed  Eugene's 
troops.  At  Gror4  Gdrsclten,  near  the  scene  of  Gustavns  Adoij^us' 
great  battle  of  Ltitzen,  the  first  great  contest  was  fought  (2  May). 
The  French  were  superior  in  numbers,  and  Napoleon's  strategy  gave 
him  the  victory.  But  the  allies  were  neither  crushed  or  dispersed, 
and  might  have  resumed  the  battle  if  the  Russians  had  not  pre- 
ferred to  retreat  behind  the  Elbe  and  to  wait  for  reinfoix^ments. 
Want  of  cavalry  prevented  the  French  from  pursuing  the  enemy, 
and  the  march  was  conducted  in  perfect  order  and  vvithout  loss. 
The  unfortunate  Frederick  Augustus  was  compelled,  on  pain  of 
deposition,  to  place  his  army  %t  the  disposal  of  the  emperor  and 
to  announce  his  continued  adhesion  to  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Determined  to  follow  up  his  first  success,  Napoleon  now 
hastened  to  cross  the  Elbe  and  attacked  the  allies  in  the  position 
they  had  assumed  at  Bautzen  ('^0,  21  May).  Agnin  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  displayed  conspicuous  courage,  but  again  superior 
numbers  and  strategy  gave  the  French  the  victory.  Wittgenstein 
was  now  superseded  by  Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  the  allies  retreated 
into  Silesia.  A  vigorous  advance  of  the  French  might  have 
terminated  the  campaign,  but  to  everybody's  surprise  Napoleon 
opened  negotiations  and  concluded  an  armistice  for  two  months  at 
Poischwitz  (4  Jime). 
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§  46.  This  armistice  was  afterwards  reoognised  by  Napoleon  as 
one  of  the  gravest  errors  he  had  ever  committed.  Bis  motive  is  to 
he  found  in  the  threatening  attitude  of  Austria,  which  had  long  been 
entreated  to  join  the  coalition.  Mettem^ch  had  no  real  sympathj) 
with  the  leaders  of  the  war  of  liberation.  He  regarded  their  dreams 
of  a  united  Germany  and  the  projected  reforms  of  8tein  as  revo- 
lutionary and  Jacobinical  At  the  same  time  he  was  naturslly 
anxious  to  recover  for  Austria  what  had  been  lost  in  the  treaties  of 
Pressburg  and  Vienna.  His  diplomacy  was  marvellously  acute  and 
well-timed^  and  circumstances  played  into  his  hands.  He  tteld  back 
from  the  coalition  until  the  Austrian  alliance  had  become  im- 
peratively necessary,  and  he  could  dictate  his  own  terms.  On  the 
27th  of  June  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Beiclienbacb,  by  which 
undertook  tlie  congenial  office  of  mediator,  and  promised  that 
Austria  would  join  the  allies  in  case  Napoleon  rejected  certain 
specified  terms  that  were  to  be  offered  to  him.  These  tenns  were 
wholly  different  from  what  had  been  anticipated  in  the  alliance  of 
he  Ejilisch,  and  were  primarily  conceived  in  the  interests  of  Austria. 
Frtince  was  to  ceide  the  Illyrian  Provinces  to  Austria,  to  dissolve  the 
grand-dnchy  of  Warsaw,  to  evacuate  all  the  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  from  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  to  restore  the  district  in 
north  Germany  which  had  been  annexed  in  1810.  Napoleon  was 
determined  from  the  first  to  make  no  concessions,  but,  after  a  stormy 
interview  with  Mettemicb,  he  accepted  the  proposal  of  a  congress  at 
Prague.  The  congress  was  nothing  more  than  a  sham.  Prussia 
used  every  effort  to  avert  the  possibility  of  the  Austrian  proposals 
being  accepted,  and  Napoleon  thought  only  of  bringiog  his  Italian 
army  into  Camiola  so  as  to  intimidate  the  Austrian  government 
into  remaining  neutral.  This  scheme  was  based  on  a  complete  mis- 
conception, and  on  the  12th  of  August  Austria  declared  war  against 
France.  From  this  moment  the  ultimate  success  of  the  ooalitioD 
was  almost  assured,  but  at  the  same  time  it  forfeited  all  hopes  of 
carrying  out  its  original  programme. 

§  47.  The  interval  of  peace  had  been  employed  by  both  sides  in 
military  preparations,  but  in  these  the  allies,  being  less  exhausted, 
had  a  great  advantage.  They  were  able  to  put  three  considerable 
armies  in  the  field  and  to  plan  a  campaign  on  the  grand  scale.  In 
Bohemia  the  chief  army,  250,000  strong,  was  commanded  by  the 
Austrian  Prince  Sohwarzenberg.  Bliicher  was  at  the  head  of 
100,000  Russians  and  Prnssiaos,  while  the  northern  army  in  Bran- 
denburg, consisting  of  the  Swedish  contingent  and  50,000  troops 
of  the  allies,  was  led  by  Bemadotte,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden. 
Great  things  were  expected  of  the  ex-marshal  of  France,  but  Ber- 
nadotte  was  not  very  eager  to  fight  against  his  own  countrymen, 
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and  his  chief  anxiety  was  to  preserve  his  Swedish  soldiers  for  a  war 
with  Denmark.  England  had  concluded  suhsidy  treaties  with  all 
the  allied  powers,  nnd  had  stipulated  for  the  restoration  and  increase 
of  Hanover.  The  plan  concerted  by  the  allies  was  that  the  three 
armies  should  all  converge  upon  Dresden,  avoid  separate  encoim- 
ters  as  much  as  poesible,  and  only  strike  a  great  blow  when  their 
junction  had  made  them  irresistible. 

Napoleon  had  very  inferior  numbers  at  his  disposal,  but  he 
determined  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  a  succession  of  rapid  attacks. 
Oudinot  was  despatched  against  Berlin,  but  he  was  met  and  defeated 
at  Gross  Beere^  by  a  portion  of  Bemadotte's  army  under  Billow 
(23  Aug.)*  Napoleon  himself  started  to  attack  Bliicher  in  Silesia 
but  his  departure  enoourap;ed  the  Bohemian  army  to  advance  upon 
Dresden,  and  this  news  compelled  him  to  entrust  the  command  to 
Macdonald,  and  to  return  by  forced  marches  to  the  defence  of  his 
head-quarters.  Bliicher  now  fell  upon  Macdonftld  and  completely 
crushed  him  at  Katzbach  (26  Aug.).  Meanwhile  Na{)oleon  arrived 
in  time  to  save  Dresden,  and  in  a  great  battle  under  the  walls  the 
French  were  victorious  (27  Aug.).  Amonz  the  slain  was  Moreau, 
the  hero  of  Hohenlinden,  who  had  been  recalled  from  his  exile  in 
America  on  the  advice  of  Bemadotte  as  a  possible  rival  to  Napoleon 
in  the  £&vour  of  the  French  soldiers.  The  battle  of  Dresden  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  allies,  but  Napoleon  was  not  strong  enough  to 
complete  their  def^^at  by  an  energetic  pursuit  Vandamme,  who 
had  been  sent  with  40,000  men  to  attack  the  Bohemian  army  in 
the  rear,  was  surrounded  by  superior  numbers  at  Kulm,  and  after 
an  obstinate  conflict  was  compelled  to  capitulate  with  all  his 
soldiers  (30  Aug.).  To  complete  the  French  disasters  Ney,  who 
had  attempted  to  renew  Oudinot's  attack  upon  Berlin,  was  utterly 
routed  by  Btilow  at  Dennewitz  (6  Sept.). 

Napoleon*s  scheme  of  crushing  the  allies  in  detachments  had  failed. 
There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  junc<ion  of  the  allied  forces, 
and  from  this  moment  the  freedom  of  Germany  was  assiued.  The 
only  question  now  left  wm  what  organisation  should  be  given  to  the 
German  states.  At  Kalisch  the  idea  had  been  that  all  the  princes 
of  the  Confederation  should  be  expelled  from  their  thrones,  and  if 
they  were  restored  it  should  only  be  en  conditions  which  should 
establbh  the  unity  of  Germany.  A  central  commission,  with  Stein 
as  president,  had  actually  been  appointed  to  administer  the  territories 
which  should  be  thiis  confiscated.  But  the  adhesion  of  Austria  to 
the  coalition  had  foiled  these  schemes,  and  Af etternich^s  conservative 
policy  was  enabled  to  prevail.  By  the  treaty  of  Toplitz  (Sept.  9, 
1813),  which  confirmed  the  alliance  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  it  was  decided  that  all  members  of  the  Rhenish  Confeden^ 
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tion  should  retain  their  power  and  should  merely  resume  their 
independent  existence.  The  first  state  to  take  advantage  of  these 
advantageous  terms  was  Bavaria,  which  had  been  the  oonstant  ally 
of  Napoleon  since  1805.  By  the  treaty  of  Reid,  Maximilian  Joseph 
placed  his  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  allies  and  agreed  to  sorrender 
Tyrol,  but  stipulated  that  he  should  receive  ample  oompensataon. 

The  allies  were  in  no  hurry  to  complete  the  work  they  had  so 
auspiciously  begun,  and  it  was  only  B11icher*s  energy  that  at  last 
induced  them  to  advance.  The  news  that  the  Silesian  army  bad 
crossed  the  Elbe  drew  Napoleon  from  Dresden,  but  he  waa  foiled 
in  his  attempt  to  force  Blucher  into  a  battle,  and  )iad  to  retire  to 
Leipzig.  Here  he  determined  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enormous 
forces  that  were  closing  round  him.  After  a  number  of  minor  but 
important  engagements  had  been  decided  on  the  16th  October, 
the  great  **  battle  of  the  nations "  was  fought  on  the  18th.  The 
French  held  their  own  throughout  the  day,  but  their  losses  vrere 
so  great  that  they  had  to  retreat  in  the  evening,  and  they  could 
not  halt  until  they  had  crossed  the  Rhino.  In  Leipzig  was  found 
the  unlucky  king  of  Saxony,  who  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Berlin. 
The  French  power  in  Germany,  lately  so  irresistible,  was  now 
represented  only  by  the  garrisons  which  occupied  the  chief  fortresses 
from  east  to  west.  Many  of  these,  including  Dresden,  Danzig, 
Ciistrin,  Stettin,  and  Torgau,  were  compelled  to  sunender  in  the 
next  few  months ;  but  several,  such  as  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  and 
Mains,  held  out  till  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine  ceased  to  exists  and  most  of  its  unpatrio^o  memben 
hastened  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  their  rule  by  accepting  the 
treaty  of  Toplitz.  The  only  territories  which  fell  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Stein's  central  commission  were  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
and  the  little  duchy  of  Berg,  whidi  Napoleon  had  conferred  on  his 
infant  nephew  Louis  after  Murat's  accession  in  Naples.  Olden- 
burg and  Brunswick  were  occupied  by  their  former  rulers.  The 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  disappeared  on  the  flight  of  Jerome^  and 
the  elector  of  Hesse  returned  to  Casscl.  Outside  Germany  the 
effects  of  Napoleon's  fall  were  equally  felt.  Holland  was  freed  by 
General  Billow,  and  the  son  of  the  former  Stadholder  was  restored  as 
Sovereign  Prince  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  title  of  William  I. 
Denmark  was  compelled  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Kiel  (Jan.  14, 
1814),  by  which  the  French  alliance  was  abandoned,  Norway  was 
ceded  to  Sweden,  and  Heligoland  to  England.  As  compensation 
Frederick  YI.  was  to  receive  Swedish  Pomerania  and  Riigen,  Thus 
Bemadotte  received  the  reward  of  his  adroit  but  not  very  geDcroaa 
conduct,  and  Sweden,  losing  the  last  of  the  acquisitions  of  Quatavus 
Adolphus,  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  Germany. 
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$  48.  To  complete  the  list  of  Napoleon's  disasters,  this  same 
year,  1813,  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  his  power  in  S()ain.  Soult 
with  a  large  namher  of  tlie  hest  troops  had  been  summoned  to  take 
part  in  the  Glerman  war,  and  for  the  first  time  Wellington  had  to 
contend  with  fairly  equal  forces.  In  the  spring  he  advanced  from 
Cindad  Rodrigo,  and  the  French  retreated  before  him  to  Yittoria, 
a  town  on  the  high  road  to  France.  Tliere  Jourdan,  who  now 
commanded  in  Sonlt's  place,  was  utterly  defeated,  and  the  Pen- 
insular war  was  at  last  decided.  Joseph  retired  from  a  kingdom 
which  he  had  never  been  capable  of  ruling,  and  France  itself  was 
now  exposed  to  attack.  The  task  of  defending  the  frontier  was  en- 
trusted to  Soull,  who  discharged  it  with  skill  and  dovotion.  Step 
by  step,  however,  Wellington  fought  his  way  through  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  January  he  was  able  to  reduce  Bayonne. 

$  49.  l&vesD.  after  the  great  successes  of  Leipzig  and  Yittoria  the 
allies  seem  to  have  doubted  their  ability  to  depose  Napoleon,  and 
only  the  very  boldest  spirits  ventured  to  propose  such  an  enter- 
prise. Invasions  of  France  had  rarely  been  successful  in  the  post, 
and  if  Napoleon  had  enjoyed  the  real  affection  of  his  subjects,  tho 
inarch  upon  Paris  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  Schwarzenberg 
as  it  had  been  for  Charles  Y.  or  Marlborough.  From  their  camp  at 
Frankfort  the  allied  sovereigns  offered  the  usurper  terms  that  after 
subsequent  events  appear  impossible.  Not  only  might  he  keep  his 
crown,  but  France  was  to  retain  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
enjoy  its  '^  natural  frontier.'*  This  proposal,  so  disgraceful  to  tho 
chau)pion8  of  Germany,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  preponderating 
influence  of  Austria,  but  fortunately  Napoleon  was  still  too  confi- 
dent to  accept  it.  On  his  return  to  Paris  ho  had  roughly  sup- 
pressed all  tokens  of  the  prevailing  discontent  and  had  occupied 
himself  with  wringing  more  conscripts  from  the  exhausted  people. 
As  some  of  his  acquisitions  must  neeils  be  surrendered,  he  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity  by  dismissing  his  two  prisoners,  Pius  YII.  and 
Ferdinand  of  Spiiin.  He  felt  certain  that  the  allies  would  not 
enter  France  until  tho  spring,  and  that  by  that  time  he  would  be 
ready  to  receive  them.  But  his  expectations  were  not  realised. 
Stein  arrived  in  Fmnkfort  and  recovered  his  influence  over  Alex- 
ander I.  By  the  end  of  November  it  was  decided  to  withdraw  the 
proposals  of  peace  and  to  cross  the  Rhine.  But  the  Austrians 
were  only  half-hearted  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  not  till  January 
that  the  two  armies  of  Schwarzenberg  and  Bliicher  arrived  on 
French  soiL  This  winter  campaign  rendered  it  impossible  for 
Napoleon  to  defend  the  frontier,  and  he  concentrated  what  forces  he 
could  collect  in  Champagne.  Never  did  he  display  more  desperate 
courage  or  more  brilliant  strategy.  Again  and  again  he  contrived 
28* 
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to  separate  the  hostile  forces  and  to  inflict  considerable  defeats 
upon  them,  but  want  of  troops  rendered  him  unable  to  follow  up 
his  successes.  To  some  extent  these  small  victories  were  disad- 
vantageous to  him,  for  they  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  very 
favourable  terms  which  were  offered  to  him  by  a  congress  which 
met  in  February  at  Ch&tillon.  He  mi>;ht  have  kept  the  French 
crown  with  the  boundaries  of  1792,  but  he  persisted  in  demanding 
not  only  the  Rhine  frontier,  but  also  the  Italian  kingdom  fw  Eugene 
Beauhamais  and  establishments  for  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Jerome. 
These  demands  wore  so  extravagant  that  the  congress  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  allies,  who  had  renewed  the  coalition  by  the 
treaty  of  Chaumont  (L  March),  determined  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
close  by  advancing  upon  Paris.  Bemadotte  had  now  brought  lik 
army  to  join  the  other  two,  and  Napoleon  conld  not  venture  to 
meet  such  tremendous  forces  in  the  field.  As  a  last  resource  he 
tried  to  divert  the* attention  of  the  allies  by  marching  round  to 
their  rear  and  attacking  their  conmiimications.  But  no  attention 
was  paid  to  his  movements,  and  the  invaders  marched  steadily 
upon  the  cafntal.  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son  had  gone  to  Biois,  and 
the  defence  was  entrusted  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  now 
commander  of  the  national  guard,  and  Marmont.  On  the  30th 
of  March,  Bltichcr  stormed  tho  heights  of  Montmartre,  and  on  the 
next  day  Marmont  capitulated.  Tho  allied  sovereigns  made  a 
solemn  entry  into  Paris,  and  were  welcomed  with  acclamationB  by  a 
mob  which  had  learned  by  experience  to  side  with  the  strangest 

Napoleon  was  at  Fontaineblean  when  he  heard  of  this  crowning 
misfortune  which  made  further  resistance  hopeless.  His  marshals 
called  upon  him  to  abdicate,  and  he  was  obliged  to  send  a  letter  to 
the  allies  in  which  he  ofifered  to  resign  his  crown  to  his  son.  But 
the  offer  was  refused,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  were  finally  settled.  Napoleon  abdicated  unconditionally, 
and  was  allowed  to  rule  as  sovereign  in  the  island  of  Elba,  to  retain 
the  title  of  emperor,  and  to  receive  an  income  of  two  million  francs. 
Just  at  this  moment  the  last  struggle  upon  French  soil  was  being 
fought.  After  crossing  the  Pyrenees  Wellington  had  pursued  Soult 
from  point  to  point,  and  finally  defeated  him  at  Toulouse  (10  April). 
On  the  4th  of  May  Napoleon  landed  from  an  English  frigate  at 
Elha.  His  first  wife,  Josephine,  did  not  long  survive  his  downfall, 
as  she  died  on  tho  29th  of  May.  Eugene  Beauhamais  had  to 
resign  his  ho^es  of  the  Italian  kingdom  and  to  content  himself  with 
the  principality  of  Eichstadt  in  Bavaria. 

§  50.  The  occupation  of  Paris  had  placed  France  at  the  disposal 
of  the  allies,  but  as  yet  they  had  determined  on  nothing  but  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon.    Tho  infant  king  of  Rome  had  the  advao- 
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tage  of  being  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  of  AuBtrU,  and  the  Czar 
was  determined  not  to  impose  any  mler  upon  the  French  people 
against  their  will.  If  there  had  been  any  real  enthusiasm  for  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  it  would  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  But 
the  French  had  witnessed  too  many  constitutional  changes  to  have 
any  prejudices  as  to  the  manner  of  their  rule,  and  witnessed  a 
foreign  occupation  as  complacently  as  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  or  the  €k>nsulate.  The  only  party  which  had  any  yigour 
at  all  was  the  royalists,  and  it  was  soon  agreed  that  the  Bourbons 
should  be  restored.  The  management  of  affairs  during  the  interim 
was  undertaken  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Talleyrand,  who  had  always 
been  a  royalist  at  heart.  At  his  dictation  the  Senate  appointed  a 
inovisional  government  and  drew  up  a  constitution.  Soon  after- 
wards the  count  of  Artoi:»  arrived  in  Paris  with  the  title  of 
Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  He  concluded  a  military  convention 
with  the  allies,  by  which  the  French  garrisons  were  to  evacuate  the 
fifty-three  fortresses  which  they  still  held  in  foreign  countries 
(23  April).  On  the  29th  of  April  the  count  of  Provence,  now 
Louis  XVIIL,  who  had  been  living  during  his  exile  at  Hartwell  in 
Buckinghamshire,  made  a  formal  entry  into  the  city  which  he  had 
quitted  in  1792.  He  had  enjoyel  the  reputation  of  a  cultivated 
and  moderate  man  in  contrast  with  his  hot-headed  younger  brother, 
bat  he  was  really  imbued  with  all  the  old  traditions  of  his  family. 
He  refused  to  accept  the  constitution  which  the  Senate  had  drawn 
up,  and  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  the  absolute  monarchy.  It 
was  only  the  firmness  of  Alexander  I.  that  compelled  him  to  make 
concessions,  but  he  was  determined  that  the  liberty  of  his  subjects 
should  be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  grant  from  the  crown  and  not 
as  a  compact.  On  the  30th  of  May  he  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Paris  with  the  allied  sovereigns.  France  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  frontiers  of  1792,  so  that  tho  annexation  of  Avignon  and  the 
Venaissin  was  confirmed,  and  to  them  was  added  several  districts  of 
Germany  and  Savoy,  amounting  to  about  a  hundred  square  miles, 
and  containin:;  more  than  a  million  inhabitants.  Almost  all  the 
colonies  which  England  had  seized  were  restored,  except  Mauritius, 
Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia,  and  most  of  the  stolen  works  of  art  were 
allowed  to  remain.  No  indemnity  was  demanded,  and  the  allies 
undertook  to  evacuate  French  territory  at  once.  Few  conquered 
countries  have  ever  been  treated  so  lenientl}^  especially  when  one 
ocnsiders  the  provocation  that  had  been  given.  Holland  was 
restored  to  the  House  of  Orange,  and  it  was  arranged  that  its 
territory  should  be  increased.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhino  was 
declared  to  be  free.  Most  of  the  Dutch  cokmies  were  given  hack, 
but  England  retained  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara,  and 
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Essequibo.  Switzerland  was  to  be  indepeDd«at  The  German 
states  were  to  continue  subject  to  the  ruling  sovereigns,  but  were 
to  be  united  into  a  federation.  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
portion  to  be  restored  to  Austria,  was  to  consist  of  independent 
states.  All  questions  still  unsettled  were  to  be  referred  to  a  general 
Congress  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Vienna  within  two 
months.  At  the  instance  of  Kn'j;land  a  clause  was  inserted  pro- 
viding that  the  powers  should  make  joint  eflbrts  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.  Private  agreements  between  the  allies  settled 
that  the  addition  to  Holland  should  consist  of  Belgium;  that 
Austria  should  receive  in  Italy  the  Venetian  provinces  and 
Lombardy  as  far  as  the  Ticino ;  that  G^noa  should  be  given  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia ;  and  that  the  four  militant  powers  should  reserve 
to  themselves  all  questions  about  the  redistribution  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Poland. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  Louis  XVI II.  published  the  Charter  of  the 
French  constitution,  a  drafb  of  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
allies  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Two  legislative  chambers 
were  to  be  appointed,  the  one  of  peers  nominated  by  the  crown,  the 
other  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.  A  deputy  must  be  over 
forty  years  old  and  pay  a  thousand  francs  in  direct  taxes ;  an  elector 
must  be  over  thirty  and  pay  three  hundred  francs.  The  chamber 
of  deputies  had  the  right  of  granting  taxes  and  supervising  expen- 
diture. The  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  initiating  laws ; 
ministers  were  to  be  responsible ;  the  peers  were  to  be  free ;  and  all 
citizens  were  declared  eligible  to  office.  The  old  nobles  rroovercd 
their  titles,  and  the  new  nobles  were  confirmed  in  their  rank.  The 
Boman  Catholic  religion  was  declared  to  be  that  of  the  state,  but 
all  other  beliefs  were  to  be  tolerated.  The  Charter  was  signed  by 
Louis  XVIII.  as  given  '*  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign." 

V.  The  Conghess  of  Vienka  and  the  Hunobed  Dat& 

§  51.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  the  greatest  European  as- 
sembly that  had  met  since  the  Council  of  Constance.  Every 
country  except  Turkey  was  represented.  Besides  the  rulciK  of 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Denmark,  with  a  number  of  lesser  German  princes,  were 
present  in  person.  But  the  most  important  members  were  the 
ministers  of  the  great  states :  Mettcmich  for  Austria ;  Hardenberg 
for  Prussia ;  Castlereagh,  and  afterwards  Wellington,  for  England ; 
Ncsselrode  for  Bussia ;  and  Tailcyrand  for  France.  A  secret  article 
of  the  Peace  of  Paris  had  reserved  the  most  burning  questions  for 
the  separate  decision  of  Auftria,  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  England. 
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But  this  arrangement  was  overthrown  by  the  audadous  and 
masterly  intrigues  of  Talleyrand,  who,  at  first  barely  tolerated, 
gradually  managed  to  share  with  Mettemich  the  chief  influence  in 
the  deliberations.  The  first  few  weeks  were  spent  in  festivities, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  1st  of  November  that  business  was  com- 
menced. Even  then  the  formal  sittings  of  the  Congress  were  of 
slight  importance,  as  the  real  decisions  were  arrived  at  in  privatn 
colloquies  between  the  chief  ambassadors.  The  Congress  marks 
the  formal  triumph  of  the  reaction  against  the  principles  of  tho 
Revolution,  but  its  proceedings  were  charactf  nuied  by  a  disregard  of 
popular  rights,  of  differences  of  race  and  religion,  and  of  historical 
tradirion,  worthy  of  Napoleon  in  his  most  alisolute  days.  Europe 
was  treated  &!  if  it  were  a  blank  map  which  might  lie  divided 
simply  into  arbitrary  district3  of  so  many  square  miles  and  so 
many  inhabitants. 

The  most  critical  quentions  that  required  settlemint  were  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  Saxony  and  Poland.  Alexander  I.  had  sot 
his  heart  on  obtaining  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Prussia 
demanded  as  compensation  for  its  loss  in  the  east  the  whole  of 
Saxony.  But  Austria  was  finuly  opposed  to  such  an  aggrandise- 
ment of  its  old  rival,  and  was  supported  on  this  point  by  En^ 
land  and  France.  Bavaria  and  most  of  the  lesser  (German  states 
were  actuated  by  bitter  jealousy  against  Prussia.  Hardenberg  lost 
ground  by  foolishly  supporting  Austria  in  opposl  ion  to  Hussia  in 
the  Polish  question,  and  trusting  to  the  gratitude  of  Metternioh. 
So  high  did  feeling  run  that  at  one  time  there  seemed  a  prospect  of 
a  new  European  war,  and  a  formal  alliance  was  concluded  between 
Austria,  Englnnd,  and  France.  Ultimately,  however,  the  matter 
was  peacefully  settled.  Saxony  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
including  Dresden  and  Leipzig  was  restored  to  Frederick  Augustus, 
the  other  was  ceded  to  Pru8i>ia.  As  further  compensation  Prussia 
obtained  Posen  with  the  town  of  Thorn  in  the  east,  and  in  the  west 
all  that  had  been  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  duddes  of  Jiilich 
and  Berg,  the  old  electoral  territories  of  Cologne  and  Trier  with  the 
city  of  Aachen,  and  parts  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg.  Russia 
received  the  whole  of  the  prand-duchy  of  Warsaw  except  Posen  and 
Thorn,  and  Alexander  fulfilled  his  promises  to  the  Poles  by  granting 
them  a  liberal  constitution. 

It  is  impoHsible  to  do  more  than  summarise  the  other  decisions  of 
the  Congress.  Swedish  Pomerania  had  been  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Kiel  to  Denmark,  but  had  long  been  coveted  by  Prussia.  The 
Danish  claims  were  bought  off  with  two  million  thalers  and  the  duchy 
of  Lauenburg,  but  Hanover  had  to  be  compensated  for  the  latter  by 
the  cession  of  the  devotedly  loyal  province  of  East  Friesland,  one  of 
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the  aoquisitions  of  Frederick  the  Great  Hanover,  which  now  assamed 
the  rank  of  a  kingdom  without  opposition,  was  also  aggrandised  by 
the  acquisition  of  Hildesheim,  Goslar,  and  other  small  districts. 
Austria  was  naturally  one  of  the  great  gainers  by  the  Congress. 
Eastern  Galicia  was  restored  by  Russia,  and  the  Tyrol,  Salzbui^, 
and  the  Inn  district  by  Bavaria.  As  compensation  for  the  Nether- 
lands, Yenetia  and  Lombardy  became  Austrian  provinces.  Bavaria, 
in  return  for  its  losses  in  the  east,  received  Wurzburg,  Aschafflni- 
burg,  and  its  former  possessions  in  tlie  Palatinate.  Long  discussions 
took  place  about  the  constitution  to  be  given  to  (Germany,  and  here 
the  hopes  of  the  national  party  were  doomed  to  bitter  disappoiot- 
ment.  Mettemich  would  hear  nothing  of  the  proposed  revival  of  the 
mediseval  Emi>ire,and  Prussia  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  assume 
an  imperial  position  in  opfKisition  to  Austria.  Finally  a  Confede- 
ration was  formed  which  secured  the  semblance  of  imity,  but  gave 
almost  complete  independence  to  the  separate  states.  I'he  members 
numbered  thirty-eight,  and  included  the  four  remaining  free  dties, 
Frankfort,  Hamburg,  LUbeck,  and  Bremen,  and  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands.  The  diet  was  to  meet  at  Frankfort 
under  the  presidency  of  Austria,  but  in  matters  concerning  religion 
or  the  rights  of  members  the  decision  of  a  majority  was  not  to  be 
binding.  The  Confederation  was  as  weak  and  disunited  as  the  old 
Empire  and  had  none  of  its  traditions  or  prestige. 

In  Italy  the  same  process  of  restoration  and  subdivision  was  car- 
ried out.  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  recovered  his  kingdom  of  Sardinli, 
with  the  addition  of  GK5noa  as  compensation  for  the  portion  of  Savoy 
which  France  retained.  Modena  was  given  to  a  Hapsburg  prince, 
Francis  lY.,  son  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  and  Beatrice  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  F!ste.  I'uscany  was  restored  to  Ferdinand  IH., 
a  brother  of  the  Austrian  Emperor.  Charles  Louis,  son  <^  the 
Bourbon  king  of  Etruria,  was  compensated  with  Lucca  and  a 
promise  of  the  snccesi^ion  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  which  was  for  the 
time  given  to  Napoleon's  wi^e,  Maria  Ix)uisa.  Plus  VII.  had  already 
returned  to  Rome,  and  the  Pa^ial  states  now  recovered  their  old 
extent.  But  Pius  refubed  at  firitt  to  accept  these  terms  because  he 
was  deprived  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin,  and  because  Austrian 
garrisons  were  in  occupation  of  Feirara  and  Comaccbio.  Naples 
was  left  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  Joachim  Murat,  as  a  reward  for 
his  desertion  of  Napoleon  after  the  battle  of  Leipzi<;.  Switzerland 
was  declared  independent  and  neutral,  but  its  federal  unity  was 
loosened  by  a  new  constitution  (Aug.,  1815).  The  number  of 
cantons  were  rused  to  twenty-two  by  the  addition  of  Geneva,  Wallis 
(Valais),  and  Neufch&tel,  the  last  under  Prussian  suzerainty.  The 
position  of  capital  was  to  be  enjoyed  in  rotation,  by  Bemo,  Zurich, 
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and  Lucerne.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  formed  for  the 
house  of  Orange  by  the  union  of  Holland  and  Beloium  and  the 
additicm  of  Luxemburg,  which  made  the  kins;  a  member  of  the 
G^erman  Confederation.  The  professed  object  of  this  artifici>«l  union 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  the  erection  of  a  strong  bulwark 
against  French  aggressions. 

§  52.  The  deliberations  at  Vienna  had  been  hurried  on  hy  the 
news  that  Napoleon  had  suddenly  quitted  Elba  and  had  landed  at 
Cannes  (1  March,  1815).  The  allies  had  already  recognised  the 
folly  of  placing  an  adventurous  and  reckless  man  midway  between 
two  kingdoms,  both  of  which  had  once  belonged  to  him  and  which 
were  still  unsettled.  In  France  the  Bourbons  failed  to  make  tbem- 
selyes  popular,  and  it  was  difficult  for  Frenchmen  not  to  contrast 
the  humiliation  of  receiving  a  dynasty  at  foreign  dictation  with  tlie 
recent  glories  of  the  empire.  The  prevalent  discontent,  of  which 
intelligence  was  despatched  to  Elba,  coupled  with  the  news  of  dis- 
putes among  the  allies,  encouraged  Napoleon  to  make  a  last  effort 
to  regain  his  power.  For  the  moment  everything  seemed  to  favour 
him.  The  audacity  and  suddenness  of  his  movement  dazzled  and 
attracted  the  people.  In  his  proclamations  he  undertook  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  aggression  and  to  grant  a  liberal  constitution.  All 
the  towns  hastened  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  His  old  comrades, 
Soult,  Mass^oa,  and  Augereau,  espoused  his  cause,  and  even  Ney, 
who  had  completely  gone  over  to  the  Bourbons,  was  gained  by  a  few 
words  from  his  old  commander.  Louis  XYIII.  was  speedily  oon- 
vinced  that  resistance  was  impossible  and  fled  to  Ghent.  On  the 
30th  of  March  Napoleon  entered  the  Tuileries,  and  at  once 
appointed  a  ministry  which  includt<i  Fouch^,  Camot,  Maret,  Cam- 
bacdres,  etc.  In  a  formal  announcement  of  his  return  to  the  allies 
he  offered  to  accept  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

{  53.  The  news  of  Napoleon's  success  decided  the  action  of  Mnrat, 
who  was  discontented  with  his  treatment  by  the  allies.  He  had 
made  terms  with  Austria  at  the  beginning  of  IB  14,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  all  Italy  south  of  the  Po  as  a  kingdom  for  himself.  That 
hope  had  been  destroyed  by  the  reatoration  of  Pius  VII.  and  of 
the  rulers  of  Tuscany  and  Modcna,  and  he  felt  that  Naples  would 
not  long  be  leit  to  him.  By  secret  negotiations  he  had  reconciled 
himself  with  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  he  now  determined  openly  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  his  brotheivin-law.  He  issued  a  manifesto 
calling  upon  the  Italians  to  rise  on  behalf  of  their  freedom  and 
unity,  and  led  his  Neapolitan  troops  into  the  Papal  States.  Austria 
gladly  welcomed  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  had  become  a  serious 
obstacle  to  her  policy.  Murat*8  early  successes  were  speedily 
reversed  when  the  Austrian  armies  had  time  to  unite.    He  was 
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defeated  in  a  two  days'  battle  at  Tolentino  (May  2, 3),  and,  roturo- 
ing  to  Xaples,  he  embarked  with  a  few  of  hia  immediate  followen  for 
the  Bouth  of  France.  Two  days  later  the  Austrian  troops  entered 
Naples  and  restored  Ferdinand  IV.,  who  now  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two  Sicilies." 

§  54.  Meanwhile  the  allies  Lad  refused  to  listen  to  Napoleon's 
proposals  and  had  declared  him  the  puUic  enemy  of  Europe. 
Ste|  s  were  at  once  taken  to  prepare  for  war,  and  the  English  and 
Prussian  armies  were  assembled  in  Belgium  under  Wellington  and 
Bliicher  respectively.  Napoleon  on  his  side  was  eager  to  stiike  the 
first  blow  and  if  possible  to  divide  the  two  armies  so  as  to  defeat 
them  separately.  He  succeeded  in  thrusting  himself  between  the 
Knglish  and  Prussians,  but  t^iey  were  so  near  together  that  he  bad 
to  fight  a  double  battle  on  the  1 6th  of  June.  At  Ligny  (he 
Prussians,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
But  at  Quatre  Bras  Wellington's  mixed  army  of  English,  Belgianii, 
and  Hanoverians,  made  a  successful  resistance  to  the  attacks  of 
Ney.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  French  had  a  distinct  advantage  and 
a  rapid  and  energetic  movement  might  have  given  them  a  great 
victory.  But  Napoleon  sc«med  to  have  lost  some  of  his  old  vigour 
and  resolution.  The  17th  of  June  was  wasted  on  a  review,  and  he 
miscalculated  both  the  losses  of  the  Pnissians  and  their  line  of 
retreat.  Thinking  that  they  were  utterly  routed,  he  detached  30,000 
men  under  Grouchy  to  pursue  them  in  the  direction  of  Lidge.  But 
Blucber,  with  Gneisenau  to  help  him,  had  already  rallied  his  troops 
and  retired  northwards  to  Wavre,  whence  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
advance  to  Wellington's  assistance.  On  the  18th  of  June  the  great 
battle  of  Waterloo,  or  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  as  the  Pruasians  prefer 
to  call  it,  was  fought.  Through  the  whole  day  the  obstma^e  courage 
of  the  English  held  their  position  against  the  desperate  assaults 
of  the  French*  At  last  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians,  which  had  been  wholly  unforeseen  by  Napoleon.  His 
lioe  had  to  be  weakened  to  oppose  them,  and  the  English  were  thus 
enabled  to  assume  the  aggressive.  By  the  combined  exertions  of 
the  allies  the  French  army  was  driven  from  the  field,  and  the  Prus- 
sian pursuit  completed  the  rout.  Napoleon  had  fled  when  he  saw 
that  all  was  hopeless,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  June  he 
returned  to  Paris.  The  steady  advance  of  the  alli&i  and  the  obvious 
disinclination  of  the  citizens  to  suffer  in  his  personal  cause  proved 
to  Napoleon  that  he  could  not  struggle  with  destiny.  For  the 
second  time  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  appointed  a  oonmua- 
sion  to  govern  France,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  Rochfort  to 
America.  But  the  port  was  blockaded  by  the  English  fleet,  and  he 
embarked  on  the  Bellerophon,  throwing  himsolf  upon  the  generosity 
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of  a  country  that  had  never  refused  to  shelter  the  unfortunate. 
But  with  the  alike  policy  prevailed  over  sentiment,  and  on  his  arri- 
val at  Plymouth  Napoleon  learned  that  he  had  been  condemned 
to  imprisonment  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  There  he  lived,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  fftithful  followers,  fur  six  gloomy  years,  until  his 
death  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 

§  55.  Murat's  fate  was  soon  decided.  Napoleon  had  disapproved 
of  his  rash  movement,  and  had  forbidden  him  to  quit  the  sonth  of 
France.  On  the  news  of  Waterloo  he  determined  to  return  to  his 
former  kingdom  and  to  raise  an  insuiTcction  again.^t  the  Bourbon 
king.  In  October  he  landed  c>n  the  coast  of  Calabria,  but  the  popu- 
lation refused  to  rise  on  his  behalf.  Before  he  could  effect  his  escape 
he  was  captured,  tried  and  condfmned  by  a  military  commission, 
and  shot  (15  Oct.,  1815).  His  i-apid  rise  from  an  ignoble  origin 
and  his  tragic  fate  have  given  Murat  a  reputation  in  history  which 
he  hardly  deserves. 

§  56.  Long  before  this  Wellington  and  Bliicher  had  appeared 
before  Paris, and,  after  an  attem[)ted  resistance  on  the  part  of  Davoust, 
the  city  capitulated  on  the  3rd  of  July.  The  Prussian  general  was 
eager  to  despoil  the  Fjench,  and  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  king  the 
hope  *'  that  the  diplomatists  would  not  be  allowed  a  second  time  to 
lose  what  the  soldiers  had  won  with  their  blood.**  Wellington  had 
had  great  difficulty  in  preventing  hi.H  colleague  from  blowing  up  the 
bridge  of  Jena  over  the  Seine.  Agnin  the  allies  had  France  at  their 
disposal.  But  practically  the  matter  had  been  settled  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Fouch^,  who  was  president  (»f  the  provisional  government. 
He  convinced  Louis  XVII I.  that  moderation  was  necessary  in  his 
own  interests,  he  gained  over  Wellington,  always  attached  to  the 
cause  of  legitimacy,  and  he  contrived  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
Paris.  On  the  8th  of  July  Louis  XVIII.  returned,  and  the  allied  sove- 
reigns, when  they  hurried  to  Paris  to  settle  a£fair8,  were  surprised 
to  find  that  one  part  of  the  problem  was  already  solved.  Talleyrand 
and  Fonch^  were  both  appointed  ministers,  and  their  ability  was 
conspicuously  displayed  at  this  crisis.  A  Congress  was  formed  at 
Paris  to  arrange  a  final  peace,  and  this  time  Prussia  pressed  very 
earnestly  that  France  should  be  rendered  iK)werIess  for  the  future. 
But  Alexander  I.  was  inclined  to  treat  the  conquered  country  gene- 
rously, and  the  French  ministers  found  means  to  work  upon  his 
susceptible  nature.  England  and  Austria  took  the  same  view,  and 
ultimately  the  second  Peace  of  Paris  was  concluded  on  the  20th  of 
November.  France  had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  700,000,000  francs, 
and  to  maintain  for  five  years  an  allied  aimy  of  150,000  men  in  the 
chief  northern  fortresses.  The  frontier  of  France  was  on  the  whole 
the  same  as  had  been  settled  the  year  before,  but  several  small  dis- 
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tric(B  were  given  to  Belgium  and  Prussia,  and  the  king  of  Ssidinia 
recovered  the  ceded  portion  of  Savoy.  Still  France  was  larger  than 
before  the  Revolution,  as  the  Yenaissin  was  twioe  the  size  of  these 
last  districts.  Moat  of  the  works  of  art  which  Napoleon  had  co\r 
lectcd  had  already  been  retumid  to  their  original  homes. 

1'he  territorial  changes  that  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Napo- 
leonic empire  were  too  artificial  to  be  permanent,  llie  formataon 
of  national  unity  in  Germany  and  Italy  was  delayed,  but  not  pre- 
vented. In  Italy,  Napoleon's  rule,  worthless  as  it  was  in  itself, 
had  created  a  passion  for  unity  and  a  feeling  of  enmity  against  the 
Hapsburgs  and  other  dynasties  which  stood  in  its  way,  and  these 
feelings  were  destined  to  rii^en.  In  Germany,  Prussia  had  made 
great,  if  unconscious,  strides  towards  a  national  headship.  By  gir- 
iug  up  her  Slavonic  provinces  in  the  ea^^t  and  obtaining  compeDsa- 
tion  in  the  west  she  had  become  a  purely  German  power.  By  the 
acquisition  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  she  had  become  the  champion 
of  Ctennany  against  France.  All  that  was  needed  to  complete  the 
work  was  the  exclusion  of  Austria,  as  a  really  Slavonic  power,  irom 
Carman  affairs,  and  a  now  war  with  France.  These  conditions 
realised,  Germany  was  to  commence  a  new  era  in  ita  history  under 
Prussian  guidance. 
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I.  Westebn  Europe  and  the  Holy  Aluakck. 

f  1.  England  bad  done  more  than  any  other  country  to  crash  the 
power  of  Napoleon,  but  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  it  was  Russia  that  had 
contributed  roost  to  ])is  final  overthrow.  The  story  of  the  French  - 
inyasion  and  of  the  burning  of  Moscow  had  fascinated  men's  minds 
and  given  them  a  profound  impression  of  the  invincible  strength  of 
the  great  eastern  empire.  Alexander  L  found  himself  the  greatest 
of  living  sovereigns  and  elevated  to  a  kind  of  European  dictator- 
ship. He  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  had  a  divine  mis- 
sion to  restore  peace  and  order  to  the  world,  and  his  enthusiastic 
temperament  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  religious  superstition* 
He  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Baroness  Krudener,  a  natiye  j 

of  Riga,  with  whom  he  spent  several  hours  of  each  day  in  prayer 
and  consultation.  At  her  instigation  be  drew  up  the  plan  of  the 
famous  Holy  Alliance,  to  which  he  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
rulers  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  26th  of  September,  1815.  TIio 
three  monarchs  solemnly  announced  their  intention  of  regulating 
their  foreign  and  domestic  policy  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  declared  that  they  would  rule  justly,  promote  brotherly  love 
among  their  subjects,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  maintain  peace. 
All  princes,  except  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan,  were  invited  to  join 
the  alliance,  which  was  to  introduce  a  new  era  into  Europe,  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  convulsions  a4  that  which  had 
lately  been  experienced. 

The  motives  which  were  expressed  in  the  preamble  were  ancere 
at  the  moment,  but  they  were  the  outcome  of  an  unpractical  enthu- 
siasm that  was  entirely  out  of  date.  The  objects  of  the  Holy  Allianoe 
were  necessarily  modified  by  circumstances.  The  Hevolution  had 
been  apparently  suppressed,  but  its  principles  survived,  and  to  some 
extent  they  had  been  adopted  by  the  conquerors.  The  French 
empire  had  fallen  before  the  power  of  the  peoples,  who  demanded  a 
share  in  the  government  as  a  reward  for  their  dangers  and  exertions. 
The  old  system  of  personal  and  irresponsible  rule  seemed  to  be  an 
anachronism,  and  was  regarded  as  such  eyen  by  the  Russian  Czar. 
Alexander  I.  promised  a  const'/^ution  to  the  vassal  kinsdom  of 
Poland  which  the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  subjected  to  him.  Frederick 
William  HI.  had  made  a  similar  promise  to  Prussia,  More  conspi- 
cuous still,  the  allies  had  not  only  permitted,  but  had  almost  com- 
pelled, Louis  XYlIf.  to  give  a  charter  to  France.  It  seemed  likely 
that  before  long  every  country  in  Europe  would  receive  a  constitu- 
tion on  the  model  of  tliat  of  England,  and  that  the  people  would  be 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  control  of  taxation  and  expenditure.  But 
these  liberal  principles  of  Alexander  and  his  colleagues  were  aocom 
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panted  with  important  reflervations.  All  theae  constitutional  pri- 
vileges were  to  be  free  grants  from  the  sovereign,  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  enforce  concessions  was  regarded  as 
Jacobinism,  and  any  tendency  in  that  direction  must  be  suppressed 
as  endangering  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  It  was  obvious  from 
the  first  that  this  presupposed  an  amount  of  contentment  among 
the  subject  populations  that  did  not  exist  The  arrangements  of 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  been  in  the  highest  dej2;ree  artificial, 
and  they  could  not  be  maintained  without  the  employment  of 
force.  Before  long  the  Holy  Alliance  abandoned  its  high  sound- 
ing profeflsions  and  became  simply  a  league  of  soTereigns  against  the 
people — a  kind  of  European  police  to  put  down  all  liberal  move- 
ments. As  such  as  it  was  joined  by  most  of  the  European  powers 
except  EnglanJ,  which  was  necessarily  in  sympathy  with  the 
constitutional  aspirations  on  the  continent,  and  could  not  honour- 
ably withhold  from  others  the  blessings  which  she  enjoyed  herself. 
But  hex  refusal  in  the  first  instance  was  duo  rather  to  accident  than 
to  principle.  The  Alliance  was  a  personal  league  of  princes,  it  was 
simply  signed  '^Francis,  Frederick  William,  Alexander."  English 
traditions  made  it  impossible  for  the  Prioce  Regent  to  accept  a  treaty 
except  through  the  intervention  of  a  responsible  minister.  But 
Gastlereagh,  who  was  foreign  secretary  at  this  time,  was  on  the 
whole  in  sympathy  with  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  great  powers, 
and  for  some  years  England  continued  in  cordial  relations  with  her 
continental  allies. 

f  2.  It  was  in  Germany  that  the  force  of  the  reaction  first  dis- 
played itself.  In  Austria  the  old  absolute  government  had  not 
been  shaken  by  the  revolution,  and  was  continued  without  opposi- 
tion. The  Viennese  were  too  careless  and  pleasure-loving  to  desire 
liberties  which  involved  labour,  and  the  real  danger  to  Austria,  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  had  not  yet 
arisen.  Francis  L  was  a  cautious  and  not  unpopular  sovereign, 
and  Mettemich,  an  amiable  roui,  thought  only  of  auppressiug  dis- 
order during  his  own  generation.  Jpr^  nous  U  deluge  was  his 
favourite  sentiment  The  finances  were  so  culpably  mismanaged 
that  the  debt  continued  to  increase  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  state  fell 
under  the  control  of  Jewish  money-lendors.  In  Prussia  the  ardent 
hopes  that  had  been  roused  by  the  war  of  liberation  were  doomed 
to  bitter  disappointment  Frederick  William  III.,  well-meaning  but 
weak,  submissively  followed  the  lead  of  Russia,  and  sought  only  to 
secure  quiet  to  his  exhausted  country.  Hardenberg,  who  remained 
chief  minister  till  his  death,  broke  ofif  his  connection  with  the 
reforming  party  and  adopted  the  royal  system.  The  promised  con- 
stitution was  withhold,  and  expressions  of  discontent  were  carefully 
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suppressed.  At  the  same  time  the  administration  was  honest  and 
efficient,  which  helped  to  prevent  any  outbreak.  But  Prussia  lost  the 
chance  of  assuming  the  leadership  of  Germany,  nnd  the  lesser  states, 
who  were  jealous  of  her  influence,  adopted  a  more  liberal  attitude 
as  the  reaction  gained  jzrouod  in  Berlin.  In  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Badeo,  Hanover,  Brniiswick,  and  other  provinces,  the  rulers  granted 
constitutions  on  tho  model  of  the  French  Charter.  But  care  was 
taken  not  to  allow  popular  privilege  to  encroach  upon  prerogative, 
and  the  machinery  of  the  Confederation  was  employed  to  suppress 
the  slightest  tendency  towards  liberal  ojunions.  In  1817  a  sensation 
was  created  by  a  grand  meeting  of  German  students  at  the  Wart- 
burg  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation.  Re«l  alarm 
was  professed  two  years  later  when  Kotsebuc,  the  dramatiitt,  was 
assassinated  by  a  student  named  Sand.  The  motive  for  the  act 
was  that  Kotzebuo  was  in  correspondence  with  Alexander  I.,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  warned  him  against  the  liberal  spirit  in 
*thc  German  universities.  Mettemich  took  advanta<;e  of  this  occur- 
rence to  hold  a  conference  of  ministers  at  Carlsbad,  where  it  was 
decided  to  take  active  meaJBures.  The  press  was  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  censorship,  the  control  of  the  universities  was  tranaferrrd 
to  officials  appointed  by  the  government,  and  a  commission  was 
established  at  Mainz  to  examine  into  the  supposed  conspiracy  and 
to  punish  the  guilty.  Mettemich  wished  to  utilise  the  opportu- 
nity to  suppress  the  constitutions  of  the  lesser  states,  but  in  this 
he  was  foiled.  The  rulers  of  these  states  wished  to  be  popular  with 
their  subjects  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  against  Austria 
and  Prussia,  and  they  were  supported  by  the  Czar,  who  was  anxious 
to  keep  a  hold  on  Germany.  The  commission  at  Mainz  continaed 
in  activity  for  some  years,  but  no  real  conspiracy  existed,  and  the 
only  result  of  its  labours  was  tho  removal  of  a  number  of  liberal 
professors  from  their  chairs. 

§  3.  Few  princes  have  ever  been  placed  in  a  more  difficult  poai* 
tion  than  that  of  Louis  XYIIL  after  his  second  restoration  in  1815. 
It  is  true  that  any  open  opposition  was  impossible  as  long  as  the 
allied  troops  remained  in  occupation  of  French  soil ;  but  the  very 
fact  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  foreign  intervention  was  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  his  insecurity.  Under  these  circumstances  he  took 
the  wisest  course  open  to  him  and  determined  to  conciliate  the 
people  by  a  punctilious  observance  of  his  engagements  and  by 
avoiding  a  revengeful  and  reactionary  policy.  But  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  vehement  opposition  from  his  own  family  and 
his  immediate  followers.  A  royalist  reaction  had  set  in  like  that 
of  1660  in  England,  In  the  southern  provinces  the  people  rose 
and  massacred  the  Bonapartists.     In  Paris  the  emigrant  noUes 
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demanded  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime  and  the  punishment 
of  all  who  were  connected  with  the  recent  revolution.  At  the  head 
of  this  extreme  party  was  the  king*8  brother,  the  Count  of  ArtoiF, 
whose  positii»n  was  the  more  important  as  he  was  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne.  His  re«-idence  in  the  Tuileries,  the  Pavilion  Marsan, 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  Ultras,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
urge  the  revocation  of  the  Charter.  Louis  XVIIL  was  determined 
not  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  this  party,  or  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  new  revolution  as  soon  as  the 
first  force  of  the  reaction  was  spent  But  certain  concessions  had 
to  be  made,  especially  as  the  majority  in  the  newly  elected  cham- 
bers was  vehemently  royalist.  Talleyrand  and  Fouch^  were 
dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  their  {daces  taken  by  the  due  de 
Richelieu,  who  had  won  an  honourable  reputation  in  the  Bussian 
service  as  the  founder  and  governor  of  Odessa,  and  M.  Decazes. 
Key  and  several  others  who  had  betrayed  the  monarchy  on 
Napoleon's  return  were  tded  and  escecuted.  Three  laws  were 
proposed  and  carried,  to  put  down  seditious  cries,  to  authorise 
extraordinary  arrests  by  the  government,  and  to  create  special 
military  courts  for  the  summary  trial  of  political  crimes  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  But  here  the  government  determined 
to  stop,  and  when  the  majority  of  the  chambers  demanded  more 
extreme  measures  and  clamoured  against  the  granting  of  an  amnesty 
to  traitors,  Louis  dissolved  them.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1816, 
he  issued  an  edict  on  his  own  authority,  which  made  important 
changes  in  the  system  of  representation.  The  number  of  deputies 
was  reduced  from  394  to  260,  and  the  franchise,  as  settled  by  the 
Charter,  was  secured  to  all  who  paid  300  francs  in  direct  taxes. 
The  measure  was  a  coup  d'efeU  in  the  liberal  interest,  and  it  was 
for  the  moment  completely  successful.  The  moderate  party  was  in 
a  majority  in  the  new  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the  danger  from  the 
royalists  was  averted.  But  the  change  involved  serious  dangers  in 
the  future.  A  fifth  of  the  chamber  had  to  be  renewed  every  year, 
and  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  new  elections  would  be  more  and 
more  liberal  in  their  character.  Neither  the  king  nor  Bichelieu 
were  prepared  to  free  themselves  from  ihe  party  of  reaction  in  order 
to  fall  into  the  han«ls  of  the  radicals. 

But  at  first  this  danger  was  overlooked,  the  ministry  and  the 
legislature  were  in  accord  with  each  other,  and  a  good  opportunity 
seemed  to  present  itself  for  freeing  Prance  from  the  expensive 
humiliation  of  its  foreign  garrison.  In  1817  a  part  of  the  allied 
troops  was  recallei  and  the  moderation  of  Alexander  L,  who  wished 
France  to  be  strong  enough  to  balance  the  other  western  powers, 
obtained  a  diminution  of  the  indemnity  which  was  to  be  paid  before 
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the  occupation  altogether  ceased.  In  September,  1818,  a  great 
CScngress  of  princes  and  ministers  met  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Here  it 
was  agreed  that  the  occupation  of  French  territory  should  entirely 
cease  by  the  30th  of  November,  five  years  before  the  stipulated  d«te. 
Next  to  the  Czar  the  chief  advocate  of  this  generous  act  was  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  won  uniyersal  respect  as  commander 
of  the  allied  army.  At  the  same  time  France  was  admitted  to 
a  share  with  the  other  jH'eat  powers  in  regulating  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  By  a  treaty  which  was  drawn  up  in  November,  the  five 
powers,  the  '*  pentarehy  *'  as  they  were  called,  pledged  themselves  to 
act  in  concord  for  the  maintenanoe  of  European  peace.  In  case 
of  any  disturbance  measures  were  to  be  concerted  at  a  oongress, 
either  of  the  sovereigns  themselves  or  of  their  chief  ministers. 

This  signal  diplomatic  triumph  seemed  to  give  additional  secu- 
rity to  the  ministry  of  Richelieu.  But  he  was  troubled  by  the  in- 
creasing liberal  majority  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  especially 
by  the  elections  of  1818,  at  which  Lafayette,  Mannel,  and  Benja- 
min Constant  were  returned.  He  attributed  these  disasters  to  the 
edict  of  {September,  1818,  which  gave  a  majority  of  votes  to  the 
lower  middle  class,  and  he  became  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
again  changing  the  electoral  law.  As  the  king  refused  to  recognise 
this  necessity,  Richelieu  resigned  in  December,  and  Decazes  became 
head  of  a  purely  liberal  ministry.  A  number  of  popular  measures 
fallowed.  The  censonship  was  abolished  and  trial  by  jury  was 
established  for  cases  concerning  the  press.  To  prevent  opposition 
from  the  upper  chamber  the  king  consented  to  the  creation  of 
sixty  new  peers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  men  who  had  oocnpied 
important  positions  under  the  empire.  The  royalists  were  in 
despair,  and  the  count  of  Artois  maintained  that  his  brother  must 
have  lost  his  senses.  But  Louis  XYIII.  soon  discovered  that  even 
these  enormous  concessions  had  failed  to  conciliate  the  extreme 
liberals  either  to  the  crown  or  to  the  ministry.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  complaint  was  an  agjeement  that  had  been  made  with 
the  Pope,  by  which  Napoleon's  concordat  was  annulled,  and  the 
old  oonconlat  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  (1516)  was  restored. 
Decsjses  found  himself  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  at  last  heffoi  to 
meditate  some  modification  of  the  electoral  edict  of  1816.  Bnt 
while  the  matter  was  being  discussed  an  event  happened  which  com- 
pletely revolutionised  French  politics.  On  the  ISth  of  Febmary, 
1820,  the  duke  of  Berry,  second  son  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  was 
assassinated  by  a  man  named  Louvel.  His  death  was  the  more  impor- 
tant because  his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Angouldme,  was  childless, 
and  it  was  to  the  duke  of  Berry  that  men  looked  for  a  continuation 
of  the  royal  line.    He  had  been  married  in  1816  to  Caroline  Haiy, 
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granddaughter  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who  was  alreatiy  the  mother 
of  a  daughter,  and  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's 
murder.  An  irresistible  royalist  reaction  now  Fet  in,  Decazes  had 
to  resign,  and  Richelieu  once  more  undertook  the  direction  of  afiairs, 
with  the  support  of  the  right  instead  of  the  left  in  the  chambers. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  re-established  and  a  new  electoral 
law  was  introduced,  which  placed  the  election  of  half  the  deputies 
in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  classes.  The  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
crown  was  increased  by  two  events,  the  birth  of  a  son,  Henry  duke 
of  Bordeaux,  to  the  duchess  of  Berry  in  September,  1820,  and  the 
death  of  the  late  emperor  at  St  Helena  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821. 
In  December,  1821,  Richelieu,  who  found  himself  more  and  more 
out  of  harmony  with  the  Ultras,  resigned  office  for  the  second  time, 
and  was  succeeded  by  YillMe,  the  recognised  leader  of  the  royalist 
party.  From  this  time  Louis  XYIII.,  whose  energy  declined  with 
advancing  years,  and  who  fell  under  the  influence  oi'  Madame  du 
Oayla,  practically  resigned  his  authority  to  the  count  of  Artois. 
Another  chaus[e  in  the  constitution,  which  abolished  the  annual 
election  of  a  fifth  of  the  deputies,  and  authorised  the  chamber  to  sit 
for  sevin  years,  secured  the  victory  of  the  reactionary  f^rty. 

{  4.  Nothing  illustrates  more  clearly  the  wisdom  of  Louis  XYIII. 
than  a  comparison  of  the  policy  pursued  by  another  restored 
Bourbon,  Ferdinand  YI 1.  of  Spain.  When  Ferdinand  was  released  by 
Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  1814,  Spain  was  still  governed  by  the 
Cortes  which  had  been  created  under  the  constitution  of  1812.  At 
first  the  king  undertook  to  maintain  this  form  of  government,  but 
on  arriving  on  Spanish  soil  he  discovered  that  the  liberal  adminis- 
tration was  by  no  means  popular  among  the  peasants  and  was 
detested  by  the  priests.  Ferdinand  was  a  worthless  and  incapable 
prince,  who  had  learned  nothing  in  his  four  years'  captivity  except 
an  aptitude  for  lying  and  intrigue,  and  who  was  subject  to  two 
guiding  passions,  sensuality  and  superstition.  From  Yalencia  he 
issued  an  edict  dissolving  the  Cortes  and  promising  a  new  constitu- 
tion in  place  of  that  of  1812.  So  strong  was  the  reaction  in  favour 
of  the  monarchy  that  this  measure  was  hailed  with  applause,  and 
the  king  entered  Madrid  in  triumph.  No  sooner  was  he  establisbeil 
on  the  throne  than  he  threw  his  promises  to  the  wind  and  restored 
the  old  absolutism  with  all  its  abuses.  The  nobles  recovered  their 
privileges  and  their  exemption  from  taxes,  the  monasteries  were 
restored,  the  Inquisition  resumed  its  activity,  and  the  Jesuits 
returned  to  Spain.  All  Liberals  and  all  adherents  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte  were  ruthlessly  persecuted.  The  government  was  con- 
ducted by  a  camarUhi  of  worthless  courtiers  and  priests,  who 
encoitraged  the  king  to  fresh  acts  of  reactionary  violence.  For  bix 
29 
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years  this  royalist  reign  of  terror  was  continued,  and  the  suppression 
of  isolated  revolts  gave  occasion  for  new  cruelties.  The  finances  of 
the  country  were  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  owing  to  the  Iosb 
of  the  American  colonies,  which  had  taken  advantage  of  Napoleon's 
conquest  of  S(iain  to  establish  their  independence.  Instead  of 
trying  to  restore  prosperity  by  maintaining  peace,  Ferdinand 
squandered  large  sums  uix>n  futile  expeditions  to  recover  the 
colonies.  One  of  his  expedients  for  raising  money  was  the  sale  of 
Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819.  Discontent  in  Spain  found 
expression  in  numerous  secret  societies,  for  which  the  model  was 
found  in  Italy.  It  was  among  the  soldiers,  neglected  and  ill-paid« 
that  these  societies  found  their  most  numerous  and  active  ad- 
herents. At  last,  in  1820,  the  staodard  of  revolt  was  raised  at  Gadis 
by  Riego  and  Quiroga,  two  officers  of  an  expedition  that  had  been 
prepared  for  South  America.  Vigorous  action  at  the  outset  might 
have  crushed  the  rising,  but  Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  were  as 
incapable  as  they  were  tyrannical,  and  before  long  the  movement 
had  spread  over  the  whole  country.  In  March  the  king  gave  way 
and  accepted  the  constitution  of  1812.  The  royalists,  the  semJes 
as  they  were  called,  were  dismissed  from  office  and  their  places 
taken  by  liberals.  The  Cortes  met  in  July,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  dissolve  the  monasteries  and  the  Inquisition,  to  confiscate  the 
clerical  tithes,  to  abolish  entails,  and  to  secure  freedom  for  the  press 
and  for  popular  m'xitings.  At  first  the  moderate  party,  beaded  by 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  endeavoured  to  suppress  disorder  and  to 
establish  a  durable  constitutional  government.  But  this  the  king 
was  determined  to  prevent,  and  the  moderates  were  defeated  by  a 
factious  combination  of  royalists  and  radicals.  Risings  of  the  loyal 
and  bigoted  peasants  in  the  jrovinoes  were  suppressed,  and  ood- 
tributed  to  the  victory  of  the  extreme  party.  In  1822  the  elecUMi 
of  Riego  as  president  of  the  Cortes  seemed  to  mark  the  final 
triumphs  of  the  revolution  in  Spain. 

§  6.  The  rising  in  Spain  gave  the  signal  for  similar  movements  in 
other  countries.  Portugal,  as  being  the  nearest,  was  the  first  to 
feel  the  impulse.  The  Portuguese  had  many  grievanoes  to  com- 
plain of.  On  the  first  invasion  of  Marshal  Junot  the  royal  family 
had  fled  to  Brazil.  When,  in  1816,  the  death  of  Maria  gave  the 
crown  to  the  former  regent,  John  VI.,  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Rio  Janeiro  as  ruler  of  the  United  Kingdom  oi  Portugal,  Braadl,  and 
the  Algarves.  The  government  of  Portugal  was  entrusted  to  a 
council  of  regency  at  Lisbon.  But  the  real  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Lord  Beresford,  who  remained  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Portuguese  were 
naturally  indignant  that  their  country  should    be  ruled    by  a 
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foreigner,  asxi  that  it  should  be  treated  as  an  appendage  of  one  of 
its  own  colonies.  In  August,  1820,  the  events  in  Spain  encouraged 
a  rising,  for  which  a  convenient  opportunity  was  given  by  the 
absence  of  Beresford  at  Rio.  A  revolutionary  junta  was  established 
at  Oporto  and  speedily  obtained  adherents  in  the  other  towns. 
The  council  of  r^ency  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  a  constitution 
was  introduced  on  the  model  of  that  of  Spain.  Lord  Beresford  Was 
refused  admittance  to  Lisbon  and  bad  to  sail  to  England,  but  the 
government  refused  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Portugal. 
At  the  same  time  the  revolutionary  movement  spread  to  Brazil, 
where  it  found  a  supporter  in  the  king's  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro. 
The  result  was  that  John  Vl.had  to  resign  the  ndmmistration  to  his 
son,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  family  stilled  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1821.  Here  he  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  constitution  which  had  been  established  in  his  absence. 
These  events  were  followed  by  the  formal  separation  of  Brazil  from 
Portugal,  llie  Cortes  at  Lisbon  was  determined  to  reduce  the 
powerful  colony  to  its  former  independence,  and  orders  were  sent 
to  Don  Pedro  to  return  to  Portugal.  The  prince,  convinced  that 
such  a  step  would  result  in  the  loss  of  Brazil  to  the  house  of 
Braganza»  refused  obedience,  and  was  supported  by  his  subjects.  In 
1822  he  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Brazil  and  adopted  a  con- 
stitution. The  northern  provinces,  which  were  averse  to  a  separar 
tion  from  the  mother-country,  were  reduced  to  obedience  with  the 
help  of  the  English  admiral.  Lord  Cochrane. 

§  6.  In  Italy  the  house  of  Uapsburg  hod  recovered  even  more 
than  its  old  predominance  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  The  instinct 
of  self-presentation  impelled  Austria  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  crush 
the  tendencies  towards  selfn'ule  or  national  unity  which  had  been 
aroused  during  the  Napoleonic  period.  In  the  provinces  of  Lom- 
hardy  and  Venice  a  carefully  organised  system  of  espionage  and 
police,  with  an  active  censorship  of  the  press,  reduced  the  people  to 
dumb,  if  imsatisfied,  submission.  But  for  absolute  security  it  was 
necessary  that  the  other  states  of  the  peninsula  should  pursue  the 
same  system,  so  that  there  should  be  no  ground  for  jealous  com- 
parisons. This  object  was  also  obtained.  The  rulers  of  Parma 
and  Modena  obeyed  the  slightest  hint  from  Vienna,  and  anxiously 
copied  the  Austrian  administration  in  every  detail.  In  Rome, 
Pius  VII.,  and  still  more  his  successor,  Leo  XII.,  strove  success- 
fully to  restore  the  old  traditions  of  priestly  rule.  In  Tuscany, 
Ferdinand  III.  allow^ed  a  certain  freedom  of  thouglit  and  expression, 
and  Florence  became  a  refuge  for  men  whose  utterances  yren 
checked  elsewhere.  But  the  grand  duke  was  too  n;^uch  of  a 
Hapsburg  to  extend  this  liberty  to  politics ;  all  popuhtr  institutions 
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were  Bupprossed,  the  police  were  as  active  aa  in  Milan,  and  the 
people  were  encouraged  to  forget  public  affairs  in  a  life  of  indolent 
pleasure.  Tn  Naples  the  aged  Ferdinand  I.  owed  bis  restoratitm 
to  Austria,  and  was  thus  compelled,  even  if  he  had  not  wished  it 
himself,  to  suppress  all  liberal  t^idencies.  One  of  his  first  acts  on 
recovering  his  independence  was  to  revoke  the  constitution  which 
he  had  given  to  Sicily  while  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  the 
English  admiral,  Lord  Bentinck.  Any  energy  that  was  wanting  to 
the  king  himself  was  amply  supplied  by  his  wife,  Caroline,  who 
constantly  urged  her  huslnnd  to  fresh  precautions  against  revolu- 
tion. But  the  province  in  which  the  reaction  was  most  thoroughly 
carried  out  was  Piedmont.  During  the  French  occupation  ihe 
king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  had  lived  quietly  in  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
completely  untouched  by  all  that  was  passing  on  the  oontinenL 
He  returned  to  Turin  with  all  the  prejadioes  and  prepossessions 
of  a  system  that  was  thoroughly  out  of  date.  Regardless  of  the 
confusion  and  ahsurdity  that  was  involved  in  such  an  act,  he  issued 
an  edict  which  abolished  all  laws  and  regulations  introduced  by 
the  French,  and  restored  the  government  as  it  had  existed  in 
1770.  Even  the  new  roads  were  abandoned,  and  it  was  almost 
decided  to  destroy  the  bridge  which  Napoleon  bad  built  across  the 
Po.  As  compared  with  the  system  puraued  at  Turin  the  Austrian 
government  of  Milan  appeared  liberal  and  for-seeing.  But  liberal 
opinions  survived  ux  Piedmont  and  were  nourished  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  France,  Among  their  adherents  was  a  member  of  the 
royal  house,  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of  Carignana  As  both  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  his  brother  Charles  Felix  were  childless,  Charles 
Albert  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne.  But  so  strong  was 
the  reaction,  that  the  idea  was  entertained  of  disinheriting  him,  and 
securing  the  succession  to  the  arehduke  Francis  IV.  of  Modena, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  whose  re- 
actionary principles  were  above  suspicion. 

§  7.  Although  the  government  of  the  Italian  provinces  corre- 
sponded so  exactly  to  the  wishes  of  Austria,  there  was  still  some 
ground  for  uneasiness  in  the  numerous  secret  societies  which 
covered  the  whole  country.  The  most  important  and  active  of 
these  was  the  famous  Carhonarij  which  eagerly  watched  for  an 
opportunity  of  overthrowing  foreign  despotism  and  effecting  the 
simultaneous  union  and  freedom  of  Italy.  The  first  opening  for 
active  measures  whs  given  by  the  effect  of  the  Spanish  revolution 
in  Naples,  always  closely  connected  with  Spain  by  d3'naBttc  tie^ 
Here,  as  in  Spain,  the  movement  originated  with  the  army.  The 
garrison  of  Nola  raised  the  firet  cry  for  the  Spanish  constitution, 
other  troops  followed  the  example,  and  General  Pep6,  a  popular 
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officer,  assumed  the  lead  of  the  rebeliioD.  No  sembiauce  of  resist- 
ance mras  made  by  FerdiDand  I.,  who  at  once  undertook  to  form  a 
liberal  ministry  and  to  take  the  oath  to  the  constitution,  of  the 
provisions  of  which  both  he  and  the  rebels  were  oomi^etely 
ignorant.  In  four  days  the  revolution  was  accomplished  without 
disturbance,  and  the  king  even  went  out  of  his  way  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  Creneral  Pepi  and  his  determinatioo  to  uphold  the  new 
syi^tem. 

Very  dififerent  was  the  course  of  events  in  Sicily,  where  the 
people  hated  the  Neapolitans  and  wished  to  break  off  the  connection 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  news  reached  Palermo  on  the 
festival  of  St^  Kosalia  (14  July,  1820),  the  patron  saint  of  the  city. 
A  wild  tumult  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  lives  were  losty  and 
the  governor  and  other  officials  escaped  with  difficulty.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Naples  to  demand  legislative  independence  and  a  free 
constitutioa.  But  the  Neapolitans  were  indignant  at  the  excesses 
that  had  disgraced  the  movement  in  Sicily,  and  were  eager  to 
maintain  their  hold  over  the  island.  An  army  was  sent  under 
Florestan  Pep^  brother  of  the  popular  hero,  to  enforce  obedience, 
and  Palermo,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  was  compelled  to  yield* 

§  8.  The  rapid  spread  of  revolution  in  Europe  inspired  serious 
misgiving?  among  the  great  powers,  and  impelled  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  show  its  true  colours.  Austria  was  especially  alarmed 
by  the  movement  in  Naples,  which  threatened  to  overthrow  its 
power  in  Italy,  and  Mettemich  convoked  a  congress  at  Troppau,  in 
Upper  Silesia  (Oct.,  1820),  at  which  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
France  and  England  were  represented.  Neapolitan  affairs  were 
the  chief  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  was  soon  evident  ihat 
Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
armed  intervention.  England  made  a  fmnal  protest  against  such 
high-handed  treatment  of  a  peaceful  country ;  but  as  the  protest 
was  not  supported  by  France,  and  England  was  not  prepared  to  go 
to  war  for  Naples,  it  was  disr^arded.  The  three  allied  powers 
decided  to  transfer  the  congress  to  Laybach  and  to  invite  Ferdi- 
nand I.  to  attend  in  person.  The  news  of  this  decidon  made  a 
profound  impression  in  Naples,  but  the  king  was  allowed  to  d^rt 
after  he  had  made  a  solemn  promise  to  adhere  to  the  constitution, 
and  to  defend  it  before  the  other  sovereigns^  During  his  absence 
the  administration  was  entrusted  to  his  son  Francis,  who  proved  to 
be  as  profound  a  master  of  deceit  as  his  father.  The  question  of 
principle  having  been  settled  at  Troppau  there  was  no  need  for  long 
discussions  at  Laybach.  Ferdinand  I.  had  no  idea  of  observing 
his  promises,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  Austrian  army  should 
inarch   into   Naples   to  restore  his  authority.    On  the  6th  of 
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February  60,000  Austrian  troops  started  from  Lombardy  under 
Gkneral  Frunont.  The  Neapolitans  determined  to  resist ;  but  their 
leaders  were  divided,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  not 
devoted  to  the  cause,  and  all  patriotic  efforts  were  impeded  by  the 
treacherous  intrigues  of  the  regent.  Pep^  was  defeated  in  an  en- 
gagement at  Bieti  and  his  troops  deserted  him.  Without  further 
opposition  the  Austrians  entered  Naples  on  the  24th  of  March.  A 
small  detachment  was  sufficient  to  reduce  Sicily.  Ferdinand  I. 
took  a  terrible  revenge  upon  his  opponents,  and  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  scaffold  had  to  seek  safety  in,  exile. 
§  9.  It  was  fortunate  for  Austria  that  no  effective  resistance 
was  made  by  the  Neapolitans,  for  directly  after  the  departure  of  the 
troops  from  Lombardy  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Piedmont.  It  was 
effected  by  a  combination  of  the  liberals,  who  wished  to  estaUirii 
constitutional  government,  >a  ith  the  officers  of  the  army,  who  were 
anxious  to  free  Piedmont  from  Austrian  tuteli^.  The  aged  ku^, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  was  unable  to  resist  a  movement  that  appeared 
unanimous,  and  sought  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  abdicating  in 
favour  of  his  brotlier,  Charles  Felix  (12  March).  As  the  latter  was 
absent  in  Modena,  the  administration  was  entrusted  to  Charles 
Albert  of  Carignano.  The  latter  was  placed  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  Personally  he  sympathised  with  the  revolution,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  was  afraid  of  losing  his  chance  of  the  succession 
if  he  alienated  Austria.  His  first  act  was  to  proclaim  the  Spanish 
constitution,  and  to  appoint  a  new  ministry,  in  *which  Santa  Roea, 
the  leader  of  the  military  party,  had  a  place.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  to  Modena  to  justify  these  measures  on  the  p|ea  of 
necessity,  and  to  profess  his  obedience  to  Charles  Felix.  The  new 
king  replied  by  condemning  all  that  had  been  tione,  and  expressed  his 
intention  of  appealing  for  support  to  the  Uoly  Alliance.  On  receipt 
of  this  answer  Charles  Albert  felt  that  his  position  was  untenable, 
and  fled  to  Novara,  where  he  formally  resigned  his  authority.  At 
the  same  time  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  Ticino  and  speedily 
suppressed  the  revolt.  As  Victor  Emmanuel  persisted  in  abdicating, 
Charles  Felix  ascended  the  throne  and  restored  the  old  system,  but 
without  any  of  the  cruelties  that  disgraced  the  reaction  in  Naples. 
Austria  urged  that  Charles  Albert  should  be  disinherited  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  revolution,  but  the  strong  family  feeling  of  the 
house  of  Savoy  prevented  Charles  Felix  from  ^ving  his  consent. 
But  the  prince  had  to  absent  himself  from  the  kingdom  for  the 
next  two  years,  and  to  <>ive  proofs  of  his  severance  from  the  liberal 
party. 

S  10.  Meanwhile  the  disorders  in  Spain  continued,  and  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Greece  against  the  Turks.    In  October,  1822,  another 
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European  congress  met  at  Verona  to  consider  these  matters.*  The 
French  Gk)vemment,  which  was  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
royalists,  maintained  that  any  intervention  in  Spain  must  be  under- 
taken by  France,  just  as  the  intervention  in  Naples  had  been 
entrusted  to  Austria,  A  French  army  h&d  been  already  drawn  up 
on  the  frontiers,  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  a  necessary  precaution 
against  the  yellow  fever,  which  had  broken  out  with  terrible  violence 
in  Spain.  Austria,  Russia  and  Prasna  were  inclinetl  to  distrust 
France,  and  favoured  tlie  plan  of  a  combined  invasion  by  the  allied 
forces  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand.  Canning,  who  had  become 
foreign  minister  on  the  death  of  Castleroagh,  sent  the  duke  of 
Wellington  to  Verona  with  instructions  to  protest  against  any 
armed  intervention  whatever.  Ultimately  the  four  powers  deter- 
mined to  demand  from  the  Spanish  government  an  alteration  of 
the  constitution  and  greater  liberty  for  the  king.  It  was  under- 
stood that  in  case  of  an  unsatisfactory  answer  being  received,  France 
would  take  active  measures  with  the  authority  of  the  other  three 
states.  As  the  Spanish  ministers  rejected  the  demand  of  the 
powers,  all  the  ambassadors  except  the  English  envoy  left  Madrid, 
and  the  French  army,  100,000  strong,  entered  Spain  under  the 
duke  of  An^oulSme  (April,  1823).  No  effective  resistance  was 
made,  and  Madrid  was  entered  on  the  23rd  of  May.  But  the 
Cortes  had  carried  the  king  to  Seville,  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
French  they  retreated  to  Cadiz.  The  last  resistance  was  overcome 
by  a  bombardment  of  the  city,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October  Ferdinand 
VII.  was  released.  His  first  act  was  to  revoke  everything  that 
had  been  done  since  the  beginuing  of  1820.  The  Inquisition  was 
not  restored,  but  the  secular  tribunals  took  a  terrible  venp:eance 
on  the  revolutionary  leaders.  The  duke  of  Angouleme  protested 
against  these  cruelties,  but  in  vain.  Even  the  fear  of  revolt, 
the  last  check  upon  despotism,  was  removed  by  the  presence  of 
the  French  troops,  which  remained  in  Spain  till  1827.  As  a 
protest  a;:aiost  this  occupation,  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent.  Canning  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies. 

Once  more  events  in  Portugal  followed  the  example  of  those  in 
Spain.  For  some  time  the  reactionary  party  had  been  gaining  in 
strength,  and  the  news  of  French  intervention  in  the  neighbouring 
country  gave  it  an  easy  triumph.  The  Cortes,  deserted  both  by 
the  people  and  the  army,  dissolved  itself,  and  absolute  government 
was  restored.  John  VI.,  a  careless  and  easy-tempered  ruler,  wished 
to  issue  a  general  amnesty  and  to  grant  a  new  constitution.  But 
his  wife,  a  sister  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  her  second  son,  Dom 
Miguel,  a  monster  of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  were  determined  to  punish 
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the  conquered  party.  The  king  found  himself  a  pruoner  in  his  own 
palace,  his  favourite  minister,  Loul^,  was  murdered,  and  the  queen 
aimed  at  her  husband's  deposition  and  the  elevation  of  Miguel  to 
the  throne.  At  last  John  VI.  escaped  to  an  English  ship  in  the 
Tagus  (May  9, 1824),  and  the  |)eople  rallied  to  his  cause.  Miguel 
obtained  his  father's  forgiveness,  but  retired  to  Vienna,  whence  he 
returned  after  John's  death  to  bring  further  troubles  on  his  country. 
For  the  time  the  Holy  Alliance  had  triumphed,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  western  Europe  seemed  to  be  suppressed. 
But  the  resolute  attitude  which  Canning  had  assumed  at  thC 
Congress  of  Verona  and  in  subsequent  negotiations  had  broken  up 
the  pentarchy,  and  deprived  the  decisions  of  the  other  powers  of 
the  unity  which  was  necessary  for  permanence.  The  death  of 
Alexander  I.  in  1825  gave  a  final  blow  to  a  league  which  must 
either  have  crushed  the  growth  of  liberty  in  Europe,  or  have  led  to 
another  continental  war,  not  less  general  and  destructive  than  that 
which  had  been  aroused  by  the  French  Revolution. 

IT.    Eastern  Europe  and  the  Independence  of  Greece. 

§  11.  One  of  the  services  which  the  house  of  Hapebai^  rendered 
to  Europe  was  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Turks.  The  victories  of  Montecucnli  and  Eugene 
destroyed  for  ever  the  terror  which  the  Ottoman  arms  had  once 
inspirec^  All  the  successes  of  Austria,  and  the  treaties  of  Oarlowits 
(1699)  and  Passarowitz  (1718),  by  which  those  successes  were 
secured,  had  bei'n  not  ooly  acquiesced  in  but  eagerly  welcomed  and 
exulted  over  by  the  other  European  states.  The  infidel  was  the 
common  enemy  of  all  Christian  nations.  But  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  century  the  great  eastern  question  entered  a  new  phase. 
Russia  began  to  make  rapid  strides  southwards  and  obtained  a 
permanent  hold  upon  the  Black  Sea.  The  ultimate  acquisition  of 
Constantinople  became  an  acknowledged  object  of  the  house  of 
Romanof.  Catharine  II.  had  tAken  a  great  step  in  this  direction 
by  establishing  a  sort  of  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Qiristian 
population  of  Turkey  in  the  treaty  of  Eutschuk  Kainaidji;  she 
had  inscribed  over  the  entrance  to  the  Chersonese  **  the  way  to 
Constantinople ; "  and  she  had  given  the  name  of  Constantino  to 
her  second  grandson  as  if  he  were  the  destined  successor  of  the 
Palaeologi.  Alexander  I.  had  pursued  the  same  policy  of  a^Egreeaicn 
niter  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  although  the  French  invasion  oom« 
pelled  J(iim  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Bucharest,  he  suoceeded  in 
extending  his  frontier  to  the  Pruth,  and  in  reserving  the  rigbt  of 
Russia  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  a£fairs  of  Turkey.    But  these 
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advances,  unlike  thoee  of  Austria,  were  by  no  means  welcomed  bj 
tbe  otber  powers,  Tbe  rapid  growth  of  the  great  Slavonic  empire 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  dangers  to  western  Europe.  From 
this  time  the  western  nations,  and  especially  England  and  France, 
began  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Mohammedan 
Sultan  rather  than  allow  Constantinople  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christian  Czar. 

The  decline  of  the  Turkish  power,  as  has  been  seen  before,  was 
not  only  due  to  external  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
but  still  more  to  internal  disorders.  The  authority  of  tbe  Sultan 
was  perpetually  checked  by  the  haughty  independence  of  the 
dreaded  Janissaries,  who  played  the  part  of  the  Praetorian  guards  at 
Bome,  and  made  a  puppet  of  the  sovereign  whom  it  was  their 
function  to  defend.  Selim  III.  (1789-1807)  had  sought  to  free 
himself  from  this  military  oligarchy  by  Ibrining  a  new  army  on  the 
European  model,  and  had  ptfid  the  penalty  fur  his  boldness  by 
deposition  au'l  death.  His  nephew  and  successor,  Mustafa  lY.,  had 
only  ruled  a  year  before  he  also  was  murdered.  Mahmoud  II. 
(1808-]  839),  a  brother  of  Mustafa,  and  a  man  of  considerable  energy 
and  reeolnticm,  was  compelled  to  purchase  his  throne  by  accepting 
all  the  demands  of  the  Infuriated  soldiers,  and  by  promising  to 
abandon  all  thought  of  reform.  It  is  true  that  he  only  awaited  the 
first  o{^rtunity  to  break  his  promise,  but  in  the  meanwhile  he  was 
as  powerless  as  his  predecessors.  Another  source  of  weakness  to 
the  Turks  was  the  independence  assumed  by  the  pashas  of  distant 
provinces.  Two  conspicuous  illustrations  of  this  existed  in  the 
time  of  Mahmou<i.  In  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  a  native  of  Macedonia, 
had  taken  adrantage  of  the  disturbances  that  followed  the  struggle 
between  the  English  and  French  to  obtain  his  nomination  as  pasha. 
In  that  position  he  had  crushed  every  element  of  resistance,  and 
was  able  to  treat  his  nominal  sovereign  as  an  equal.  Nearer  home, 
Ali  Pasha,  the  famous  *'  Lion  of  Jannina,**  had  thrown  off  the 
Sultan's  yoke,  and  was  cnableil,  by  the  strength  of  his  island  fortress, 
to  defy  the  forces  that  were  sent  against  him.  Two  other  officials, 
the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who  were  nominated 
by  the  Porte,  were  far  more  under  the  authority  of  Russia. 

§  12.  Q*hese  and  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Ottoman  rule 
must  have  led  to  tlie  speedy  disruption  of  the  empire,  but  for  the 
military  prowess  of  the  Turks  and  the  divisions  of  the  subject 
populations.  The  four  races  that  inhabited  European  Turkey — 
Slavs,  Boumans,  Albanians,  and  Greeks — were  not  only  hostile  to 
each  other,  but  were  again  subdivided  among  themselves  by 
differences  of  religion  and  by  geographical  boundaries.  Of  these 
races  the  most  active  and  intelligent,  the  Greeks,  were  also  the 
29* 
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least  numeroas.  Ulie  old  inhabitants  of  Greece  had  been  almost 
lost  among  the  numerous  immigrants  who  had  settled  in  the 
peninsula  since  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  The  mass  of  the 
population  consisted  of  Slavs,  and  the  old  name  of  Peloponnese  bad 
long  given  way  to  the  Slavonic  appsllation  of  the  Morea.  In  spite 
of  this  the  scholars  of  western  Europe  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
garding the  Greeks  as  the  descendants  of  the  anoient  Hellenes,  and 
this  was  sufficient  to  secure  them  general  sympathy  in  a  struggle 
against  Turkish  misrule.  At  the  Gongresa  of  Vienna  great  efforts 
had  been  made  to  do  something  for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  a 
literary  society  oi  their  admirers  (iraip€ia  (f^ikofnovat^w)  derived 
political  importance  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its  leading  members^ 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  was  secretary  to  Alexander  I.  The  Czar  had 
an  obvious  interest  in  the  cause,  and  was  believed  by  many  to  be 
himself  a  member  of  a  secret  committee  of  Philhelleaes.  The 
risings  in  Spain  and  Naples  gave  the  necessary  impulse  to  a  move- 
ment which  had  been  already  prepared.  It  was  commenced,  not  in 
Greece  itself,  but  in  Moldavia,  because  that  province  was  near  to 
Russia,  from  which  help  was  confidently  expected.  The  revolt  was 
headed  by  Ipsilanti,  an  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  whose  &ther 
had  been  Hospodar  uf  Moldavia.  Ipsilanti  was  a  Phanariote — Le. 
he  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  Greek  fJEunilies  who  lived  in  the 
Phanar,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  The  Phanariotes  had  long 
been  in  intimate  connection  with  Russia,  and  it  was  from  among 
them  that  the  Porte  usually  selected  the  Hospodars  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  Ipsilanti's  rising  depended  entirely  for  success  on 
Russian  support,  but  at  the  Congress  of  Laybech  Alexander  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval,  and  it  speedily  collapsed.  The  Turks  won 
a  complete  victory  at  Dragatschan  (19  June,  1821X  and  Ipsilanti 
spent  the  next  seven  years  in  an  Austrian  prison.  But  hb  move- 
ment had  been  the  preconcerted  signal  for  another  and  more 
general  rebellion  in  Greece  proper.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Kolokotroni,  Nikitas,  Pietro  Bey  and  others,  the  people  rose  all  over 
the  Morea,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Turks  were  driven  to  the 
fortresses,  where  they  were  speedily  besieged.  The  rich  islands  of 
the  ^gean.  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia,  espoused  the  national 
cause,  aud  the  skill  and  daring  of  their  sailors  gave  the  Greeks  a 
maritime  superiority  which  was  of  decisive  importance  in  the 
war.  Ali  Pasha,  of  Jannina,  having  quirrellod  irretrievably  with 
the  Porte,  took  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  remained  a 
Mohammedan.  He  rendered  considerable  service  by  concentrating 
against  himself  the  main  force  of  the  Turks  for  a  year,  thus 
leaving  the  Greeks  time  to  gain  a  firm  position.  N(Mth  of  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  Odysseus,  a  famous  chieftain  of  the  mountain 
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tribes,  revolted  against  the  Turks  and  bcured  their  passage  into 
the  Morea.  The  Porte  was  wholly  unprepared  for  war,  and 
though  the  garrisons  of  Patras  and  Nauplia  repulsed  their 
besiegers,  the  important  fortress  of  Tripolitza  was  taken  by  storm. 
The  Turks  could  only  avenge  their  disasters  by  the  murder 
of  the  Greek  Patriarch  in  Constantinople  and  by  massacres  of 
the  Christian  population  in  Asia  Minor.  These  cruelties  led  to 
reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  gave  the  war  a  bloodthirsty 
character.  ' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1822,  a  national  convention  met  in 
Piada  and  drew  up  a  constitution.  The  executive  power  was  en- 
trusted to  a  convention  of  five  members  and  the  work  of  legislation 
to  a  council  of  seventy.  The  president  of  the  convention  was 
Mavrocordato,  the  descendant  of  an  old  family  of  Chios,  but  he  was 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  military  leaders,  and  especially  by  Eo- 
lokotroni.  From  the  first  the  movement  was  hampered  by  personal 
quarrels  and  divisions.  One  party  looked  to  Russia  for  assistance, 
another  to  England,  while  several  chiefs,  notably  Odysseus  and  Pietro 
Bey,  were  fighting  mainly  for  plunder.  A  great  blow  was  dealt  to 
the  cause  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ali  Pasha  (Feb.  1822),  which 
enabled  the  Turkish  army  to  leave  Jannina  and  to  turn  against  the 
Greeks.  In  spite  of  this  the  balance  of  success  during  the  year  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  rebels.  The  Turkish  fieet  captured  the 
ishind  of  Chios  and  massacred  or  enslaved  all  the  inhabitants,  but 
their  atrocities  were  avenged  by  the  destruction  of  several  of  their 
largest  vessels  by  fire-ships,  in  the  management  of  which  the  islanders 
were  proficient.  A  grand  expedition  which  Chourchid  Pasha,  the 
conqueror  of  Jannina,  led  into  the  Morea,  was  repulsed  with  such  loss 
that  the  commander  had  to  escape  the  bowstring  by  suicide,  llie 
first  siege  of  Missolonghi  was  triumphantly  defeated,  the  citadels  of 
Athens  and  Corinth  were  reduced,  and  finally,  Nauplia  (Napoli  di 
Romania)  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

In  spite  of  thera  successes  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Greeks 
must  ultimately  succumb  to  superior  force  unless  they  could  obtain 
the  active  assistance  as  well  as  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  llie 
question  of  intervention  was  seriously  discuss^  at  the  Congress 
of  Verona,  but  in  fiital  conjunction  with  the  question  of  Spain. 
Mettemich,  at  this  time  the  guiding  spirit  of  European  diplomacy,  • 
succeeded  in  representing  the  movements  in  the  two  peninsulas  as- 
identical  in  character.  Alexander  I.,  the  natural  champion  of  Greek 
independence,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  professed  adherent  of  liberal 
principles,  was  worked  upon  through  his  dread  of  revolution.  He 
himself  declared  that  he  '*  discerned  the  revolutionary  march  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  from  that  moment  kept  aloof  from 
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them/*  By  a  curious  iuversion  of  interests,  the  Eogliah  minister 
Canning,  by  policy  the  opponent  of  Russian  lofluence  in  Turkey,  wu 
personally  an  eager  champion  of  the  Greek  cause.  But  he  could  not 
venture  to  take  the  initiative,  and  the  practical  result  of  the  Gongre» 
was  a  decision  that  the  Greeks,  as  rebels  against  legitimate  authority, 
should  be  left  to  their  fate.  It  is  true  that  the  Russian  envoy 
protested  against  the  Turkish  cruelties,  and  when  satisfactioa  was 
refused  quitted  Constantinople.  But  even  this  diplomatic  ruptttre 
did  not  impel  Alexander  to  desert  the  neutrality  that  was  enjoined 
by  his  new  priociples. 

In  1823  the  quarrels  among  the  Greek  leaders  blazed  more  fiercely 
than  ever.  The  central  government  lost  nil  authority  and  Mavro- 
conlato  had  to  escape  to  Hydra.  Still  the  Turks  were  unable  to  seise 
the  advantages  offered  to  them.  Omer  Brione,  the  snooessor  of  Ali 
in  the  Pashalic  of  Jaonina,  was  defeated  by  the  Suliotc  hero,  Marooa 
Bozzaris,  who  lost  bis  life  in  the  engagement.  The  threatened  attack 
upon  Missolonghi  was  averted  by  this  victory,  and  in  the  MoreA 
Kikitas  succeeded  in  reduciug  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  In  the  next 
year  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  rebellion  by  the  efforts  of 
foreign  enthusiasts.  Lord  Byron  and  Colonel  Stanhope  appeared  in 
Greece,  and  a  large  loan  on  the  part  of  foreign  capitalists  restored 
credit  to  the  constitutional  government.  Mavrocordato  returned,  and 
his  chief  opponent,  Kolokotroni,  was  compelled  t')  submit.  At  the 
same  time  Odysseus,  who  was  suspected  of  intrigues  with  the  Tuiks, 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  Athens.  The  Turkish  fleet  succeeded 
in  capturing  and  devastating  the  island  of  Ipeara  (July,  1824),  but 
Canaris  took  a  signal  revenge  by  destroying  more  than  twenty  of 
the  enemy's  ships.  The  European  powers  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  movement  that  had  shown  itself  so  dif&cult  to  suppress.  Can- 
ning expressed  the  willingness  of  England  to  recognise  the  Greek 
blockade,  and  Alexander  I.  proposed  that  Greece  should  be  divided 
between  four  Hospodars,  who  should  occupy  the  same  relaticm  to  the 
Porte  as  the  rulers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  This  scheme,  how- 
ever, offered  too  many  advantages  to  Russia  to  be  accepted  by  the 
other  powers,  and  Mettemich  succeeded  for  a  time  in  averting  any 
active  intervention. 

§  13.  For  four  years  the  Greeks  had  more  than  held  their  own,  bat 
their  resources  were  so  limited  that  victory  was  as  costly  to  them 
as  defeat  was  to  the  Turks.  And  their  incoriigible  dissensions  alien- 
ati'd  their  foreign  supporters.  The  loans  were  uselessly  squandered, 
and  Byron  died  of  fever  and  disappointment  in  the  swamps  of  Mis- 
solonghi. In  1825  a  wholly  new  character  was  given  to  the  war  by 
the  arrival  of  an  army  from  Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali,  who  hoped  to 
succeed  to  the  position  of  the  house  of  Othman,  determined  to  pre- 
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Yent  the  rupture  of  an  empire  which  he  might  erne  day  rule.  In 
February  his  son,  Ibrahim,  landed  at  Modon  with  17,000  men. 
From  the  firat  it  was  evidoit  that  the  Greeks  were  no  match  for  the 
Egyptian  troops,  who  hnd  been  carefully  formed  and  trained  on  the 
Europeaa  model.  Ibrahim  captured  Navarino  and  Tripoli tza,  and 
advanced  through  the  Morea  to  the  walk  of  Nauplia.  At  the  same 
time  Bedschid  Pasba  was  despatched  by  the  Sultan  i»  roaume  the 
siege  of  Miseolonghi.  Early  in  1826  Ibrahim  joined  the  Turks,  and 
the  fate  of  the  town,  was  secured  by  a  rigorous  blockade.  After 
enduring  the  most  tertible  hardshi[«,  the  garrison  made  a  heroic 
effort  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besiegers,  and  only  accident 
prevented  their  complete  success  (2  April,  1826).  The  fall  of  Mis- 
soloDghi  was  followed  by  the  siege  of  Athens.  Another  obstiuate 
defence  was  made,  but  in  spite  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  Colonel 
Ftfbvier,  Lord  Cochrane,  and  General  Church,  Athens  had  to  smnrender 
(2  June,  1827).  Ilie  Greek  cause  was  hopeless  unless  the  European 
powers  would  interfere,  and  the  old  dissensionB  broke  out  again. 
Fortunately  for  the  Greeks  events  had  occurred  which  altered 
the  relations  of  the  Euroiiean  states,  and  frustrated  Metternich's 
determination  to  uphold  the  Porte  as  the  champion  of  legitimate 
authority  against  revolution. 

§  14.  On  the  let  of  December,  1825,  Alexander  I.  died  suddenly 
on  a  journey  to  the  Crimea.  As  he  leilb  no  children,  his  natural 
successor  was  his  brother,  Consttmtine,  who  redded  in  Warsaw 
as  governor  of  Poland.  But  Constantine,  who  had  contracted  a 
morganatic  marriage  with  a  Polish  princess,  and  who  was  devoid  of 
ambition,  had  in  1822  formally  renounced  all  claims  in  favour  of 
his  younger  brother,  Nicolas.  This  renundation  had  never  been, 
made  public,  and  Nicolas,  unwilling  to  act  upon  it  until  it  had 
been  confirmed,  caused  the  troops  to  swear  fealty  to  Constantine, 
as  Alexander's  successor.  But  the  elder  brother  positively  refused 
to  ascend  the  throne,  and  Nicolas  was  compelled  to  assume  the 
authority  that  now  devolved  upon  him.  But  unexpected  difficulties 
confronted  him.  Alexander's  desertion  of  liberal  principles  in  his 
later  years  had  alienated  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  and  a  secret 
association  had  been  formed,  under  Princid  Troubetskoi,  with  the 
object  of  forming  Russia  into  a  federal  republic.  The  uncertainty 
about  the  succession  and  the  consequent  interregnum  gave  the 
conspirators  an  unexpected  opportunity.  They  persuaded  the 
soldiers  that  Constantine's  pretended  renunciation  was  a  fraud,  and 
that  Nicolas  was  trying  to  usurp  his  brother's  throne.  The  result 
was  that,  when  the  troops  were  called  upon  to  take  a  new  oath  of 
fealty,  a  cry  was  raised  for  Constantine,  and  the  tiunult  went  so  far 
that  artillery  had  to  be  employed,  and  the  disloyal  regiments  were 
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almoBt  destroyed  before  they  would  yield.  The  conspiracy  was 
now  discovered  and  its  leaders  punished. 

The  accession  of  Nicolas  brought  with  it  a  complete  change  in 
both  the  internal  and  foreign  politics  of  Russia.  From  the  first 
moment  he  abandoned  the  system  pursued  by  his  predecessore  from 
Peter  the  Great  downwards.  Instead  of  attempting  to  dvilise 
Russia  by  iiftroducing  the  customs  and  laws  of  western  Europe,  be 
showed  himself  an  ardent  partisan  of  all  the  old  national  institii- 
tions,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Russian  language 
was  ordered  to  be  taught  in  the  Gterman  and  Polish  provinces,  and 
a  knowledge  of  it  was  essential  for  a  place  in  the  public  servioe.  If 
a  foreigner  married  a  Russian  their  children  must  be  educated  in 
the  faith  of  the  latter.  The  2seal  for  proselytism  only  jnst  stopped 
short  of  actual  persecution.  At  the  same  time  Nicolaa  claimed  to 
be  the  head  and  protector  of  all  members  of  the  Greek  church 
outside  his  own  dominions.  It  was  evident  that  his  attitude  in  the 
eastern  question  would  be  very  different  from  that  of  Alexander, 
and  that  it  would  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  Russia  rather 
than  by  the  x>rinciple8  of  legitimacy.  The  Holy  Alliance  had  been 
shaken  by  the  conduct  of  Canning;  it  was  shattered  by  the 
accession  of  Nicolas.  Mettemich  lost  the  control  of  European 
diplomacy  which  he  had  contrived  to  hold  for  the  last  ten  ^ears. 

Canning  lost  no  time  in  sending  Wellington  to  St.  Tetersbuig  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Greece  with  the  Czar.  At  first  Nicolas 
haughtily  declared  that  his  relations  with  the  Porte  concerned  no 
other  power,  but  he  soon  saw  the  advantage  of  making  England  his 
accomplice  in  a  partition  of  Turkey.  In  April,  1826,  a  secret  con- 
vention was  signed,  which  arranged  that  Greece  should  be  formed 
into  a  regular  state,  but  should  pay  tribute  to  the  Sultan.  In  case 
of  refusal  the  two  powers  were  to  compel  the  Porte  to  accept  these 
terms.    The  other  powers  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  alliance. 

§  15.  At  the  same  time  Nicolas  had  other  matt(*rs  to  settle  with 
the  Sultan,  and  Mahmoud  II.  playe  I  into  his  hands  by  choosing 
this  very  moment  for  the  reforms  which  he  had  been  meditating 
ever  since  his  accession.  He  issued  an  ordinance  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Janissaries,  though  it  left  the  existing  members 
of  the  corps  In  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  result  was  a 
general  mutiny  on  the  14th  of  June.  But  the  Sultan  was  prepared 
for  extreme  measures.  He  produced  the  sacred  standard  of  the 
prophet  and  called  upon  all  true  believers  to  support  him.  A 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  Janissaries  followed,  and  the  name  was 
abolished  for  ever.  Mahmoud  now  set  to  work  to  raise  a  new 
army,  which  was  to  consist  of  260,000  men  armed  and  trained  like 
European  troops.    But  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  such  an 
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elaborate  scheme  could  be  carried  out,  and  meanwhile  Turkey  was 
defenceless.  This  compelled  the  Sultan  to  accept  all  the  demands 
of  Nicolas  in  the  convention  of  Ackermann  (October,  1826).  The 
treaty  of  Bucharest  was  confirmed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Hospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  should  be  chosen  for  seven 
years,  that  they  should  rule  with  a  council  of  Boyars  in  complete 
independence  of  the  Porte,  and  that  they  could  not  be  deposed 
without  the  consent  of  Bussia.  Servia  was  to  elect  its  own  prince 
and  the  Sultan  was  not  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  Bussia 
was  to  occupy  the  fortresses  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea^ 
and  Bussian  ships  had  the  right  of  entering  all  Turkish  waters. 

§  16.  One  of  the  8ultau*s  motives  for  such  abject  compliance  was 
a  desire  to  separate  Bussia  from  England  on  the  Greek  question. 
But  Nicolas  was  the  last  man  to  be  turned  from  his  course  by  an 
exhibition  of  weakness,  and  the  negotiations  were  actively  pro- 
secuted at  a  conference  in  London.  Metternich  resolutely  refused 
to  countenance  rebellion  in  any  form,  and  induced  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia  to  adhere  to  the  pro<;ramme  of  the  Holy  Allianoe.  In 
France  the  moderate  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
reactionary  Charles  X,  but  the  strong  French  sympathy  with  the 
Greeks  Induced  the  government  to  disregard  the  danger  of  revolu- 
tion and  to  join  Busdia  and  England.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1827, 
the  three  powers  concluded  the  treaty  of  London,  which  was  based 
on  th«  previous  convention  of  April,  1826.  Greece  was  to  be 
tributary  but  otherwise  independent;  hostilities  were  to  cease 
immediately ;  and  if  the  Sultan  failed  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
the  powers  within  a  month,  the  latter  would  recognise  the  entire 
independence  of  Greece.  This  treaty,  which  was  forced  upon 
Canning  by  the  fear  of  allowing  Bussia  to  interfere  single-handed, 
was  his  last  conspicuous  act.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  and 
the  Tories  gradually  regained  the  upper  hand  in  the  ministry. 

llie  Sultan,  whose  hopes  of  success  had  been  raised  by  the 
capture  of  Missolonghi  and  Athens,  haughtily  refused  to  admit 
the  right  of  any  power  to  interfere  between  himself  and  his 
rebellious  subjects.  Ibrahim  at  this  time  received  large  reinforce- 
ments, which  were  lHX>ught  to  Navarino  by  an  Egyptian  fleet  from 
Alexandria.  He  received  orders  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  in  the 
Horea,  and  he  acted  up  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  Meanwhile 
the  allied  fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Bussia  had  appeared  on 
the  scene  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  London.  The  admirals  called 
upon  Ibrahim  to  ceape  hostilitiec,  and  entered  the  harbour  of 
Navarino  to  compel  his  submission.  In  these  circumstances  a 
battle  was  inevitable,  and  in  four  hours  the  whole  Egyptian  fleet 
was  utterly  destroyed  (20  October,  19^7).     lilehemut  Ali  was 
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compelled  to  recall  his  son.  Sach  active  mediation  had  not  been 
anticipated  in  England,  where  the  ministers  alluded  to  the  battle 
as  ''an  untoward  evenf  But  the  Greeks,  whose  cause  seemed 
on  the  very  verge  of  collapse,  received  the  news  with  frantic 
enthusiasm.  Mahmoud  IJ.  complained  bitterly  of  the  outrage, 
and  expressed  his  determination  not  to  yield.  In  December  the 
ambassadors  of  the  allied  powers  had  to  leave  Constantinople. 

§  17*  That  the  battle  of  Kavarino  really  proved  an  ''  untoward 
event**  to  English  interests,  was  due  mainly  to  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers,  who  abandoned  the  policy  of  Canning  and  allowed 
Russia  to  attack  Turkey  single-handed,  the  very  thing  which  he 
bad  striven  to  avoid.  No  opposit'on  was  made  to  tbe  election 
of  the  Russian  nominee.  Capo  d'Istria,  as  president  by  the  (heek 
national  assembly.  Nicolas  was  eager  to  seize  tbe  advantages 
offered  to  him  by  the  vacillation  of  England  and  the  destmction  of 
the  Janissaries.  Time  was  required  to  collect  the  resources  of  so 
vast  a  country  as  Russia,  but  in  April,  1828,  war  was  declared,  and 
in  May  150,000  Russian  troops  under  Wittgenstein  crossed  the 
Pruth.  To  the  astonishment  of  Europe  the  campaign  was  a 
complete  failure.  The  Turks  wisely  re>tricted  their  efforts  to  tha 
defence  of  fortresses,  in  which  they  have  always  excelled.  Ilia 
Russians  spent  so  much  time  in  the  siege  of  Schumla,  Yarns,  and 
8ili8tria,  that  winter  compelled  them  to  retreat  before  they  had 
achieved  anything  beyond  the  reduction  of  Varna.  The  simulta- 
neous campaign  in  Asi^  was  mors  fortunate,  and  Paskiewitsch, 
who  bad  already  made  a  great  name  in  the  wars  with  Persia, 
captured  the  strong  fortresses  of  Kars  and  Achalzik,  which  the 
Turks  regarded  as  impregnable  At  the  same  time  tbe  with* 
drawal  of  Ibrahim  and  his  Egyptian  troops  enabled  the  Greeks  once 
more  to  hold  their  own  in  the  peninsula.  Still,  on  the  whole  the 
Rus>ians  had  Dalled,  and  Metternich  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  this  to  arrange  a  peace  which  should  save  Turkey  from  humili- 
ation. But  France  and  Prussia  declined  to  support  him,  and  oven 
Wellington,  v.  ho  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  English  ministryy 
would  not  take  any  active  steps  to  check  the  advance  of  Russia. 

In  1829  the  command  of  the  Russian  army  was  transferred 
from  Wittgenstein  to  Diebitsch,  a  native  of  Silesia.  His  plan  was 
to  cover  the  Turkish  fortresses  and  to  push  on  with  his  main 
force  across  the  Balkans.  A  complete  victory  over  tbe  newly- 
appointed  Vizier,  Redschid  Pasha,  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
SiUstria  (30  June).  The  passage  of  the  Balkans,  a  military  feat 
which  tbe  Russians  had  never  yet  attempted,  was  suocesBfuIly 
accompllsbed,  and  on  tbe  19tb  of  August  Dielntsch  a;ppetnnd  bdbro 
Adrianople.    But  his  troops  had  suffered  so  much  from  hunger  and 
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disease  that  he  was  only  followed,  by  about  13^000  meD,  and  a 
reaolute  attack  oa  the  pirt  of  the  Turke  must  have  resulted  in  his 
utter  min.  Fortunately,  his  marvellous  achievement,  and  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  to  so  short  a  distance  from  his  capital,  oyer- 
oame  the  courage  of  Mahmoud  II.,  and  he  concluded  the  u^eaty  of 
Adrianoplo  on  Hie  14th  of  September.  Hnsaia  resigned  all  oouqueets 
except  some  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Daqube  and  a  stiip  of 
territory  in  Asia  which  included  tlie  fortress  of  Achalzik.  These 
acquisitions,  though  small,  were  of  oonsideral  le  strategical  im- 
portance. The  Uospodars  of  Moldavia  and  Waliachia  were  to  be 
appointed  for  life,  they  were  to  have  independent  sovereign  power, 
and  no  Mussulman  might  reside  in  these  provinces,  which  became 
practically  appendages  of  Russia.  The  navigadon  of  the  Danube 
was  to  be  free,  and  the  vessels  of  neutral  powers  were  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  Dardanelles.  The  Porte  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  London  with  regard  to  Greece. 

S  18.  Another  conference  in  London  undertook  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  new  state,  and  issued  a  protocol  on  the  subject  in 
February,  1830.  A  tardy  and  iU-timed  r^^ard  for  Turkish  sensi- 
tiveness gave  Greece  a  niggardly  frontier,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Yolo  on^the  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aspro  on  the  west. 
The  government  waa  to  be  a  constitutional  monarohy,  and  the 
crown  was  offered  to  Leopold  of  >axt-Ooburg,  the  widower  of 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England.  After  s  >me  hesitation  he  refused 
it,  and  during  the  interre^^ium  Capo  d'Istria  continued  to  rule. 
The  latter  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  crown  himself,  and  the 
opposition  to  him  lecame  so  vthcmetit  that  it  led  to  civil  war. 
The  Greek  fleet  was  burnt  by  Miaulis  ti^  prevent  its  being  used  by 
the  Russians  to  support  the  President.  Boon  aftenvards  Ca\\o  d'Istria 
was  assassinate*!  (Oct.  1831).  At  last  the  allied  powers  agreed  to 
extend  the  frontier  on  the  west  from  the  Aspro  to  Arta,  and 
found  an  aspirant  to  the  throne  in  Otho  I.,  a  younger  son  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  In  1833  he  landed  at  Nauplia,  but  two  years 
elapsed  before  he  really  undertook  the  work  of  government,  and 
fixed  upon  Athens  as  his  capital. 

III.  Frakcb  undeb  Charles  X.  and  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

§  19.  The  reaction  in  France  which  commenced  with  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Berry  wa^  carried  to  its  height  by  the  ministry 
of  Vill^le.  The  expedition  to  8pain  in  1823  was  so  completely 
successful  that  a  royalist  chamber  was  elected  and  its  existence 
prolonged  for  seven  years.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1824,  Louis 
XYIIL  died.    He  had  never  been  popular  in  France,  and  he  was 
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not  a  strong  rnler ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  displayed 
creditable  wisdom  and  self-restraint.  He  disapproved  of  the  re- 
action and  foresaw  the  disasters  that  it  would  bring  upon  his 
successor,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  pressure  of  his 
ministers  and  his  own  family.  The  count  of  Artois,  who  now 
became  king,  was  imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  and  prepossesBums 
of  the  old  r^me,  and  he  had  none  of  his  brother's  power  of  seeing 
when  it  was  necessary  to  yield.  He  contrasts  with  Louis  XYUI.  as 
James  II.  did  with  Charles  II.  But  his  first  measures  were  popular. 
He  expressed  his  determination  to  uphold  the  Charter,  he  removed 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  he  restored  to  Louis  Philippe,  the 
son  of  Philippe  Egalit^,  the  great  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Orleans  and  the  title  of  Royal  Highnesa  But  before  long  he 
showed  his  real  intentions.  The  ministry  of  VillV.e  was  retained, 
more  than  150  officers  of  the  Empire  were  dismissed  from  the  army, 
and  the  Jesuits,  though  still  proscnbed  by  law,  were  allowed  to 
return  to  France  and  to  resume  their  c<mtrol  of  edacat^on.  The 
enormous  sum  of  100,000,000  francs  was  raised  to  compensate  the 
losses  of  the  emigrants ;  and  in  spite  of  vigorous  opposition  the 
scheme  wss  adopted  by  the  submissive  chambers.  But  it  was  the 
king^s  devotion  to  the  Church  that  raised  the  bitterest  .disoontenf. 
The  open  patrunac^  of  the  Jesuits,  the  gorgeous  processions  through 
the  streets,  in  which  the  kins;  himself  toi>k  part,  and  a  law  which 
pro})08ed  to  punish  sacrilege  with  death,  aroused  uncompramisiBg 
hostility  in  a  city  where  the  teaching  of  Voltaire  still  jMnevailed.  In 
1825  the  funeral  of  General  Foy,  the  most  eloquent  leader  of  the 
opposition,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  grand  liberal  demonstration. 
To  silence  criticism  the  government  brought  in  a  new  law  to  shackle 
the  press,  but  it  was  received  with  such  disfavour  in  both  chambers 
that  it  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  1827,  while  the  king  wss  re- 
viewing the  national  guard,  a  cry  was  raised  of  '*Down  with  the 
Jesuits )  **  and  the  force  was  broken  up.  Yilldle  now  determined  qd 
a  last  effort  to  maintain  his  power.  The  chamber  of  dopoties  was 
dissolved  and  seventy-six  new  peers  were  created.  But  the  new 
elections  went  completely  against  the  government,  and  the  liberals 
secured  a  majority  of  428  to  125.  The  king  was  compelled  to  give 
wsy,  and  YilUle  was  dismissed  (Jan.  3, 1828). 

§  20.  A  moderate  ministry  now  came  into  office  under  the 
presidency  of  M.  de  Martignac.  A  law  was  introduced  which 
imposed  only  slight  restrictions  upon  the  press,  and  a  number  of 
ordinances  were  issued  against  the  Jesuits.  But  Martignac  found 
that  be  had  a  very  difficult  position  to  occupy.  Charles  X.  re« 
garded  the  ministers  as  forced  upon  him,  and  refused  to  give  them 
his  confidence.    At  the  same  time  the  majority  of  deputies  wen 
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hostile  to  them  for  not  carrying  liberal  measurei^,  which  their 
relations  to  the  king  made  impossible.  Marlignac  wiehed  to 
strengthen  the  monarchy,  and  to  give  stability  to  the  constitution, 
by  freeing  the  provinces  from  the  excessive  preponderance  of  the 
capital.  Early  in  1829  he  brought  forward  a  proposal  to  give  to 
(Colleges  in  the  communes  and  departments  some  control  over  tie 
authority  of  the  mayors  and  prefects.  But  this  was  not  well 
received  by  the  liberals,  who  had  matters  their  own  way  in  Paris, 
and  -who  feared  the  preponderance  of  conservative  and  clerical 
influence  in  the  country.  On  the  30lh  of  July,  1829,  the  king 
dissolved  the  chambers,  and  seised  the  opportunity  to  dit^miss 
Martignac  and  his  colleagues.  He  had  convinced  himself  that 
concessions  only  encouraged  more  extreme  demands,  and  he  was 
detennined  not  to  yield.  At  the  head  of  the  new  ministry  was 
Prince  Jules  de  Polignac,  the  son  of  Marie  Antoinette's  favourite, 
and  the  representative  of  the  emigrant  nobles.  The  choice  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  as  Polignac  was  incapable  as  well  as  unpopular, 
but  it  was  dictated  to  some  extent  by  foreign  politics.  It  was  just 
at  this  time  that  Russia  and  Turkey  were  negotiating  at  Adrianople, 
and  Austria  and  England  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  former  firom 
obtaining  excessive  advantages  from  its  victory.  Martignac  had 
been  altogether  on  the  side  of  Russia,  and  one  of  his  chief  supporters 
had  been  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Russian  envoy  at  Paris.  Polignac 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Wellington,  the  head  of  the  Tory  ministry 
in  England,  and  this  contributed  to  his  elevation.  Still  more  un- 
fortunate was  the  choice  of  the  minister  of  war,  General  Bourmont, 
who  had  deserted  to  the  allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  an  act  which  the  French  could  neither  forget  nor 
forgive. 

The  appointment  of  the  new  ministry  was  greeted  with  general 
indignation.  Lafayette  came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  agitation, 
and  formed  a  secret  society  with  the  name  Aide  toi  et  h  cid  faidera^ 
which  exorcised  considerable  influence  over  the  elections.  When 
the  chambers  met  in  March,  1830,  the  libends  had  an  over- 
whelming majority  among  the  deputies.  Their  leaders  were  Royer- 
Collard  and  Guizot,  the  representatives  of  the  constitutional 
theorists  or  doctrinaires^  and  the  former  was  elected  president  A 
number  of  royalist  peers,  influenced  either  by  jealousy  of  Polignac 
or  by  Russian  intrigues,  deserted  the  ministry,  and  an  address 
expressing  want  of  confidence  was  carried  by  large  majorities. 
Charles  X.  dissolved  the  chambers  again,  and  determined  to  make 
a  bold  bid  for  popularity  by  an  expedition  against  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  who  had  insulted  the  French  consul.  The  French  have 
alii'ays  leen  very  eager  for  military  glory,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
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the  news  of  a  brilliant  success  just  at  tho  time  of  tbe  electioii 
would  secure  a  majority  for  the  government.  But  the  scheme  ww 
too  obvious  not  to  be  seen  through,  and  unforeseen  aocidaits 
postponed  the  expected  triumph  until  the  elections  were  oyer 
(4  July).  A  chamber  was  returned  which  was  still  more  hostile  to 
the  government  tban  its  predecessor.  Matters  had  now  retched  a 
crisis,  but  Charles  X.  was  resolute  to  make  no  conceesions.  On 
the  25th  of  July  a  ministerial  conference  at  St.  Cloud  drew  up  the 
celebrated  Ordinances,  which  were  issued  on  the  next  day.  The 
press  vras  subjected  to  a  strict  censorship  and  the  chief  liberal 
papers  were  suppressed.  The  number  of  electpra  was  diminished 
by  raiding  the  property  qualification,  and  elections  were  to  be  no 
longer  direct  but  iudirect.  The  recently  chosen  chamber  was 
dissolved  before  it  had  even  met,  and  a  new  one  was  sunmioiied  for 
the  8th  of  September,  lliese  exceptional  measures  were  justified 
by  the  14(h  article  of  the  Charter — '*  Tbe  king  make^  regulation* 
and  ordinances  fur  the  executicm  of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  ihe 
state." 

§  21.  The  Ordinances  were  wholly  unexpected  in  Paris,  where  the 
first  feeling  was  one  of  stupefied  astonishment.  If  the  government 
had  been  fully  prepared  for  active  measures,  an  easy  triumph  was 
assured.  But  there  were -only  12,000  troops  in  the  ci^[iital,  and  the 
command  was  in  the  hands  of  Maimont,  who  was  unpopular  among 
the  soldiers  as  a  traitor  to  Napoleon,  and  who  personally  diaap* 
proved  of  the  Oidinances.  The  first  opposition  came  from  the 
journalists,  headed  by  Thiers  and  Mignet,  who  refused  to  recpgnise 
the  suppression  of  their  papers  as  a  legal  act.  The  liberal  depotiea 
assemble<!  at  the  house  of  Casimir  P^rier,  but  they  distrusted  the 
chances  of  a  popular  revolt,  and  contented  themselves  with  a  written 
protest  against  tbe  dissolution  of  a  chamber  which  had  never  met. 
Among  the  citizens  there  were  bolder  spirits.  The  manufiictories 
were  closed,  the  workmen  crowded  the  streets,  nnd  a  number  of 
collisions  with  tbe  troops  occurred  on  tbe  28th  of  July.  Marmont 
advised  concessions,  but  Charles  X.,  who  had  gcme  on  a  hunting-party 
as  if  nothing  was  happening,  sent  him  orders  to  stand  firm.  On  the 
29th  came  the  decisive  conflict.  Lafayette,  wlio  was  absent  when 
the  Ordinances  were  issued,  hurried  back  to  Paris  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  national  guard.  The  troops  were  concentrated  to 
defend  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  an 
obstinate  conflict  took  place,  in  which  much  blood  was  shed.  At 
IsHt  Marmout*s  indecision  allowed  the  populace  to  gain  possesskm  ot 
the  Louvre,  from  which  the  long  gallery  admitted  them  to  the 
Tuileries.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  against  disgracing  the  revolt, 
that  the  treasures  of  the  palace  were  left  undisturbed,  and  a  man 
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who  was  detected  in  the  act  of  plunder  was  promptly  executed. 
By  the  evening  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  moh. 

When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  St.  CIoufL  the  old  Iring 
was  at  last  compelled  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  concessions. 
Polignac  was  dismissed,  and  the  duke  of  Mortem  art,  a  moderate 
man  and  acceptahle  to  the  Russian  court,  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  Mortemart  lost  no  time  in  sending  to  Pans  and  announcing 
the  revocation  of  the  Ordinances.  But  it  was  too  late.  The 
deputies  had  recovered  their  cotirage  when  the  victory  had  been 
won  for  them,  and  had  entrusted  the  provisional  government  to  a 
municipal  commission,  of  which  Lafayette,  Laffite,  Casimir  P^ricr 
and  Gerard  were  members.  They  refused  to  recognise  Mortemart, 
and  declared  that  ''the  stream  of  blood  which  has  flowed  in 
Charles  X.'s  name  has  separated  him  from  France  for  ever."  The 
respectable  bourgeoisie  wished  to  secure  themselves  against  anarchy 
and  to  form  a  durable  government.  The  establishment  of  a 
republic  would  inevitably  excite  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers, 
would  lead  to  another  European  war,  and  probably  to  a  third 
restoration.  These  considerations  urged  all  moderate  men  to 
maintain  a  monarchical  government  in  France.  Fortunately  they 
had  not  far  to  look  for  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  throne.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  had  been  the  acknowledged  patron  of  the  liberal 
party  ever  since  his  return  to  France  in  1815,  and  the  favour  shown 
to  him  by  Charles  X.  had  failed  to  draw  him  any  closer  to  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family.  He  was  a  Bourbon  and  therefore  might 
be  expected  to  satisfy  the  scrnples  of  the  monarchical  states  of 
Europe.  At  the  same  time  he  would  owe  his  power  altogether  to 
the  popular  choice,  and  could  hardly  venture  upon  unconstitutional 
government.  Laffite  and  Thiers  were  his  active  supporters,  and 
found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  over  the  majority  of  the  deputies. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  Neuilly,  where  the  duke  was  then  resid- 
ing, to  ask  him  to  undertake  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom  until  the  chambers  could  meet  to  secure  the  observance  of 
the  Charter.  Louis  Philippe,  whose  rSle  was  to  profess  a  becoming 
want  of  ambition,  waited  to  consult  Talleyrand,  on  whose  diplo- 
matic experience  he  relied  to  conciliate  the  European  courts.  On 
receiving  his  approval,  he  at  once  journeyed  to  Paris  and  accepted 
the  proffered  office.  At  the  same  time,  to  secure  himself  on  both 
sides,  he  sent  a  letter  through  Mortemart  to  assure  Charles  X.  of 
his  fidelity.  The  king  placed  such  confidence  in  these  treacherous 
professions  that  he  confirmed  the  duke's  appointment,  and  thus 
helped  to  drive  his  own  supporters  to  the  side  of  the  usurper.  The 
municipal  commission,  which  was  suspected  of  republican  ten- 
dencies, was  not  informed  of  the  action  of  the  deputies  untU  all 
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had  been  settled.  Lafayette,  howerer,  was  soon  won  over  by  Loais 
Philippe's  professions,  and  the  name  of  Orleans  was  so  popular  in 
Paris  that  opposition  was  out  o/  the  question. 

§  22.  Charles  X.  was  still  confident  that  his  crown  was  aecure, 
but  the  anxiety  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  for  the  safety  of  her  sen 
induced  him  to  move  from  St.  Cloud  to  the  Trianon  and  thence  to 
Bambouillet.  There  he  was  persuaded  that  his  own  unpopularity 
endangered  the  dynasty,  and  both  he  and  the  Dauphin  abdicated  in 
favour  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  (1  August),  'llie  duke  of  Orleans, 
whose  honesty  was  still  relied  upon,  was  asked  to  aasume  the 
regency  for  the  infant  king.  But  Louis  Phili{^  now  saw  tbe 
crown  within  his  grasp,  and  was  determined  to  drive  his  rivals 
from  the  kingdom.  The  cry  was  raised  that  Charles  X.  meditated 
an  attack  upon  Paris,  and  a  mob  of  60,000  men  marched  upon 
Bambouillet  At  last  Charles  realised  the  treachery  of  his  relative 
and  gave  up  all  hope.  His  misfortuuen  were  respected  by  the 
people  as  he  journeyed  to  Cherbourg,  whence  he  sailed  to  England, 
and  for  the  second  time  took  up  his  residence  at  HoljTood.  On 
the  drd  August  the  French  chambers  were  opened,  and  on  the  7th 
they  had  decided  the  future  of  Frafice.  The  crown  was  declared 
vacant  through  the  abdication  of  Charles  X.  ami  the  Dauphin,  and 
no  allusion  was  made  to  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  By  219  to  33 
votes  Louis  Philippe  was  laisid  to  the  throne  with  the  title  of 
''King  of  the  French."  The  Boman  Catholic  church  was  no 
longer  to  be  privileged,  and  all  forms  of  religion  were  placed  on  an 
equal  footing ;  the  censorship  of  the  press  was  abolished ;  the  king 
was  forbidden  to  suspend  any  law,  to  appoint  extraordinary 
tribimaU,  or  to  employ  foreign  troops;  indirect  election  was 
abolished ;  deputies  were  to  be  chosen  for  five  years ;  the  sessions  of 
the  peers  were  to  be  public,  and  the  peers  nominated  by  Charles  X. 
were  struck  off  the  list ;  the  chambers  were  to  have  the  right  of 
initiating  laws  as  well  as  tbe  king,  the  tricolour  was  substituted  for 
the  white  flag.  On  the  9th  of  August,  Louis  Philippe  was  formally 
enthroned  in  the  Palais  Bourbon.  He  found  litUe  difliculty  in 
procuring  the  recognition  of  the  European  courts,  which  were  only 
too  pleased  that  tbe  dangers  of  a  republican  government  in  France 
had  been  avoided.  England  was  the  first  to  approve  a  change 
which  was  a  flattering  imitation  of  her  own  institutions,  and  whidi 
seemed  to  ensure  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  n^hbouring 
state.  The  last  sovereign  to  acknowledge  Louis  Philippe  was  the 
Czar  of  Bussia. 
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IV.  Liberal  Movements  in  Eubofe. 

§  23.  The  contrast  between  the  two  Revolutions  through  which 
France  had  passed  is  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  difference  in 
their  results,  and  this  difference  is  nowhere  more  ohvious  than  in 
EngUnd.  The  reaction  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the 
reign  of  terror  effectually  stayed  the  progress  of  English  liberties. 
Pitt  abandoned  the  reforming  projects  of  his  earlier  years,  the 
government  adopted  a  sternly  repressive  attitude,  the  Tories  obtained 
almost  uninterrupted  rule  for  forty  years,  and  the  Whigs  became  a 
powerless  and  discredited  minority.  But  the  Be  volution  of  1830 
fascinated,  instead  of  repelling,  the  English  people.  Wellington's 
ministry  fell,  and  the  Whigs  came  into  office  under  Lord  Qrey.  The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  first  great  step  in  extending  to  the  masses 
the  liberties  that  had  been  won  in  1688,  was  carried  by  the  over* 
whelming  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  the  House  of  liords  did 
not  dare  to  persist  in  its  opposition.  Throughout  Europe  the 
example  of  the  French  exercised  a  similar  influence,  and  encouraged 
the  liberal  party  to  shake  off  the  trammels  that  had  been  imposed 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  llie  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  the  risinj;  in  Poland,  the  advance  of  consti- 
tutional principles  in  several  of  the  German  states,  the  movements 
in  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Portugal,  were  all  more  or  less  direct 
results  of  the  July  Revolution. 

$  24.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  had  united  Holland  and  Belgium  into 
a  single  kingdom  under  William  I.,  who  had  previously  been  stadt- 
holder  of  Holland.  In  doing  this  the  congress  had  been  actuated 
by  purely  political  motives,  and  had  paid  no  regard  whatever  to 
the  interests  or  wishes  of  the  peoples  they  dealt  with.  But  the 
differences  which  had  divided  the  Netherlands  into  two  halves  in 
the  16th  .century  had  by  no  means  been  removed  by  the  lapse  of 
300  years.  The  second  branch  of  the  House  of  Orange  was  not 
likely  to  succeed  where  William  the  Silent  and  Maurice  of  Nassau 
had  fiuled.  The  Dutch  were  bigoted  Calvinists,  the  Belgians  were 
equally  devoted  to  Roman  Oatholicism;  the  northern  provinces 
were  essentially  Teutonic,  the  southern  were  inclioed  to  the 
civilisation  and  language  of  the  Romance  binds  that  lay  near 
them ;  Holland  was  a  trading,  Belgium  a  manufacturing  country. 
William  L,  by  his  obvious  preference  of  his  Dutch  subjects,  had 
intensified  rather  than  removed  these  natural  differences.  The 
Dutch,  though  their  nimibers  were  smaller,  had  an  equal  number  of 
representatives  with  the  Belgians,  and  the  constitution  was  forced 
upon  the  latter  in  spite  of  their  protests.  The  Belgians  were 
saddled  with  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  of  the  northern  state. 
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The  clergy  were  alienated  by  the  establishment  of  aecular  education 
under  state  control,  and  by  the  placing  of  the  Homan  Catholic  and 
Calvinist  churches  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  close  alliance  was 
formed  between  the  clerical  and  the  liberal  parties,  and  this  allisnoey 
though  as  unnatural  as  the  state  itself,  was  none  the  less  fonnidaUe. 
Ever  since  1828  the  opposition  had  been  growing  in  strength,  and 
had  been  encouraged  rather  than  appeased  by  the  concessions  which 
had  been  extorted  fkim  the  king. 

Matters  were  in  thf's  state  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  Paris.  For  three  weeks  the  quiet  prevailed  that  precedes 
the  storm.  On  the  2oth  of  August  a  performance  of  the  **  Mute 
of  Portici,**  an  opera  of  which  the  plot  centres  round  the  revolt  of 
Masaniello,  was  followed  by  a  rising  in  Brussels.  The  residences 
of  Van  Maanen  and  other  unpopular  ministers  were  sacked,  and  the 
troops,  when  they  were  at  last  called  out,  were  driven  back  to  their 
barracks.  The  government  practically  abdicated  its  functions  sod 
made  no  fui^ther  efforts  to  restore  order.  A  national  guard  was 
formed  which  speedily  made  itself  master  of  the  capital.  A  pro- 
visional government  of  some  of  the  chief  citizens  opened  nego* 
tiations  with  the  king.  But  the  movement  had  gone  too  (ar  to  be 
contented  with  concessions  which  miuht  have  been  welcomed  a 
month  before.  The  example  of  Brussels  was  followed  by  the  other 
towns,  and  in  some,  e.g.  Yerviers,  the  mob  was  guilty  of  revolu- 
tionary excesses.  William  I.,  though  determined  to  maintain  his 
rights,  found  it  necessary  to  temporise,  and  sent  his  eldest  son, 
William  prince  of  Orange,  to  calm  the  rebels  with  iiromises.  The 
prince  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the  legislative  and  administrative 
independence  of  Belgium  under  the  Dutch  crown.  The  king 
showed  no  hostility  to  the  scheme,  but  reserved  a  de6nite  settle- 
ment for  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  which  he  summoned  at 
the  Hague  on  the  13th  of  September. 

There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  carrying  thronj^  the 
States-General  the  scheme  of  a  separate  le>(islature  and  administra- 
tion, as  the  Dutch  were  quite  as  eager  fur  it  as  the  Belgians.  Bat 
the  king  was  really  determined  not  to  give  way,  and  the  Dutch 
deputies  did  not  like  to  thwart  him.  The  matter  was  not  even 
discussed,  and  William  L  went  so  far  as  to  recal  Van  Maanen,  whom 
he  had  previously  dismissed.  The  Belgians  felt  that  they  hsd  been 
duped,  and  the  rebellion  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour.  This 
time  the  Lidgeois  took  the  lead.  Marching  to  Brussels^  they  estab- 
lished a  new  and  more  democratic  provisional  government.  Prince 
Frederick,  the  king's  second  son,  who  had  been  collecting  troops 
while  his  elder  brother  was  negotiating,  attacked  Brussels  but  was 
repulsed.    The  Belgian  soldiers  espoused  the  national  cause,  and  the 
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Dutch  troops  were  expelled  from  most  of  the  fortreB8?s.  Antwerp, 
Maestricht,  and  the  citadel  of  Ghent  alone  remained  in  their  hands. 
The  Statee-General,  alarmed  at  the  course  of  events,  now  hastened  to 
decree  the  le^^islative  and  administrative  separation,  but  it  was  too 
late.  On  the  5th  of  October  the  provisional  government  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Belgium,  appointi-d  a  commission  to  draw  up  a 
constitution,  and  summoned  a  national  congress  to  meet  at  Brussels. 
Four  days  later  they  declared  that  the  House  of  Orange  had  forfeited 
all  claims  upon  Belgium.  If  they  had  had  their  own  way,  they 
would  probably  have  established  a  republic.  But  the  clerical  party, 
hitherto  thrown  into  the  background  by  its  liberal  allies,  showed  its 
strength  in  the  elections  to  the  national  congress,  and  secnred  the 
retmm  of  a  moderate  majority. 

§  25.  The  Belgian  question  excited  the  keenest  interest  in 
Europe,  and  there  was  a  fear  lest  it  might  revive  a  general  war. 
The  liberal  party  was  known  to  desire  the  re-union  of  Belgium  with 
France,  and  this  would  have  been  a  signal  for  general  hostilities.  But 
Louis  Philippe  hastened  to  purchase  the  reci^gDition  of  the  great 
powers  by  promising  not  to  accept  the  Belgian  crown  or  to  allow  the 
erection  of  a  republic.  Nicolas  of  Russia  was  inclined  to  support 
William  L,  who  had  appealed  for  the  aid  of  the  five  powers,  but  his 
hands  were  full  with  the  contemporary  Polish  revolution.  The 
Tory  ministry  in  England,  which  might  have  backed  up  the  Czar, 
was  hampered  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Liberalu,  and  moreover, 
the  interests  of  EngiUsh  commerce  and  manufactures  demanded  the 
separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Prussia  was  afraid  lest  the 
revolutionary  movement  might  ext«nd  to  its  llhine  provinces,  and 
Austria  was  anxious  about  Poland  and  Itiily.  The  result  was,  tlat 
the  principles  of  the  Holy  AUiauce  were  abandoned,  and  the  great 
powers  adopted,  for  the  first  time,  the  policy  of  non-intervention. 
A  confer^ioe  of  ministers,  of  which  Talleyrand  was  the  guiding 
spirit,  met  in  London,  and  its  first  protocol  (4  Nov.)  called  upon 
Holland  and  Belgium  to  accept  an  arujistice,  which  was  done. 

The  national  congress  met  at  Brussels  on  the  lOlh  of  November, 
and  determined  to  act  as  much  as  possible  in  accord  with  the 
London  conference.  It  was  decreed  that  Belgium  should  be  an 
independent  state,  the  delicate  question  of  Luxemburg  being  re- 
served; that  the  government  should  be  a  monarchy;  that  the 
house  of  Orange  should  be  excluded  from  the  throne ;  and  that  the 
legislature  should  consist  of  two  chambers.  These  decrees,  and 
especially  the  abandonment  of  republican  designs,  were  acceptable 
to  the  powers,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  the  London  conference 
accepted  the  principle  of  Belgian  independence.  Early  in  1831  the 
*  hoses  de  separofion '  were  drawn  up,  which  preserved  to  Holland 
30 
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the  boundaries  of  1790  with  Luxem\^urg»  and  imposed  upon  Belgium 
one  half  of  the  Dutch  debt.  These  terms  were  accepted  by 
William  L,  but  were  protested  a<];£da8t  by  the  Belgian  congresB. 
The  Belgians  refused  to  give  up  their  hold  upon  Luzemburgy  and 
the  Dutch  retained  Antwerp. 

The  congress  now  jM-oceeded  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  and 
to  elect  a  king.  Their  choice  fell  upon  the  duke  of  Nemours,  the 
second  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  tbe  French  connection  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  other  powers,  and  Louis  Philippe  was  compelled  bj 
prudence  to  decline  the  offer.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  Belgians 
chose  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the  widower  of  the  Elnglish  IMnceas 
Charlotte.  The  London  conference  now  issued  a  new  protocol 
(27  June)  containing  18  articles,  which  gave  Belgium  more  fieivour'- 
able  boundaries,  left  Luxemburg  in  9t(Uuquo,  and  made  the  country 
responsible  only  for  its  own  debt  and  for  a  share  of  that  which  had 
be^  jointly  contracted.  These  terms,  having  been  approved  by 
the  congress,  Leopold  accepted  the  crown,  proceeded  to  Belgium, 
and  swore  to  accept  the  constitution.  William  L  (Mrotested  bitterly 
against  the  18  articles,  and  ou  this  ground  the  representatives  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  postponed  their  recognition  of  Leopold. 

While  Leopold  was  engaged  in  a  tour  through  his  new  kingdom^ 
he  was  disagreeably  surprised  by  the  news  that  a  Dutch  army 
had  crossed  the  frontier.    The  Belgians,  trusting  in  the  support  of 
Europe,  were  wholly  unprepared  for  war,  and  their  troops  were  routed 
in  every  engagement.    On  August  11th  Leopold  himself  was  com* 
pletely  defeated  at  Tirlemont  and  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Mechlin. 
But  on  the  first  news  of  hostilities  a  French  army  under  Marshal 
Gerard  marched  into  Belgium,  while  an  English  fleet  appeared  in 
the  Scheldt.    Tbe  Dutch  were  compelled  to  retire  and  to  conclude 
an  armistice.    But  their  energetic  action  had  the  desired  result  of 
obtaining  more  favourable  terms  from  the  powers.   On  October  14th 
the  London  conference  issued  24  articles,  by  which  Limburg  on  the 
right  of  the  Meuse  was  ceded  to  Holland  and  Walloon  Luxembuig 
to  Belgium,  and  the  ktter  country  was  to  pay  8,400,000  florins  a 
year  towards  the  debt.    With  great  reluctance  tbe  Belgians  accepted 
these  altered  conditions,  and  on  November  15th  all  the  powers  esc^ 
Russia  recognised  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.     But   William  I., 
obstinately  trusting  to  the  friendship  of  the  Czar,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  24  articles.    Even  when  Nicolas,  in  May,  18d2,  at  last 
accepted  the  protocol  of  November  15,  the  Dutch  king  refused  to  give 
way.    It  was  necessary  to  employ  force ;  an  English  fleet  blockaded 
the  coast  of  Holland,  and  Marithal  Gerard  laid  siege  to  Antwerpw 
After  an  heroic  defence,  General  Chass<(,  the  commoader  of  the  gjw- 
rison,  was  compelled  to  capitulate  on  December  23rd.    On  May  21^ 
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1833,  a  lureliminary  treaty  was  arranged  which  put  an  end  to  bos* 
tilities.  But  it  was  not  till  January  22,  1830,  that  William  I. 
finally  consented  to  accept  the  24  articles  in  a  definitive  treaty. 
Meanwhile  Leopold  had  married  in  1832  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  had  utilised  the  period  of  peace  to  establish  an 
orderly  constitutional  government  in  Belgium,  under  which  the 
mraal  and  material  welfare  of  the  kingdom  made  rapid  progress. 
^  26.  llie  kiogdom  of  Poland,  which  the  congress  of  Vienna  had 
allied  into  being,  and  to  which  Alexander  I.  had  presented  a  con- 
stitution on  the  model  of  the  French  Charter,  was  as  artificial  a 
creation  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Ruled  by  a  Russian 
viceroy,  it  could  hardly  be  \a  rmed  a  kingdom,  and  it  comprised  only 
a  smaH  part  of  the  old  Poland.  The  constitui.on  was  utterly  un- 
suited  to  a  country  which  possessed  no  middle  class  to  mediate 
between  the  crowd  of  nobles  and  serfs.  Moreover,  constitutional 
checks  were  inconsistent  with  the  habits  and  traditions  of  Russian 
despotism.  The  grand-duke  Gonstantine,  who  had  preferred  his 
government  at  Warsaw  to  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  had  already 
broken  through  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  and  several  conspira- 
cies had  been  detected  and  pnnished,  when  the  French  Revolution 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  undying  love  of  national  independence. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  of  November  29, 1830,  a  number  of 
young  men  attacked  the  residence  of  the  viceroy.  Several  officers 
were  killed,  but  Constantino  himself  escaped  to  join  the  Russian 
troops.  The  citir^ens  of  Warsaw  rose  at  the  signal,  and  the  Polish 
soldiers  came  over  to  their  side.  Gonstantine  made  no  effort 
to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  was  allowed  to  depart  from  the 
province  without  molestation. 

The  first  step  in  the  revolution  had  been  successful,  and  Poland 
was  free.  But  from  this  moment  the  want  of  unanimity,  which  was 
ultimately  fatal  to  the  movement,  began  to  show  itself.  Chlopicki, 
who  had  won  renown  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  army,  but  he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people,  and  eager 
to  make  terms  with  the  Czar.  At  tJie  head  of  the  provisional 
government  was  Adam  Csartoriski,  a  descendant  of  the  great  house 
of  flagellon,  but  wanting  in  decision  and  ability.  In  the  diet  which 
met  on  the  18th  of  December,  parties  were  hopelessly  divided.  The 
extreme  revolutionists  wished  to  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
to  kindle  the  flames  of  insurrection  in  all  the  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  Poland.  But  the  moderate  party  was  afraid  of 
alienating  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  hoped,  by  laying  stress  on  the 
broaches  of  tho  constitution,  to  secure  the  support  of  the  western 
powers.  The  result  was  that  the  rebellion  remained  stationary,  and 
envoys  were  sent  to  make  terms  with  Nicolas.    The  Czar  refused 
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all  concessions,  demanded  immediate  submission,  and  ordered  Die* 
bitsch  to  advance  with  an  army  into  Poland.  On  receipt  of  this 
answer,  Gblopicki  resigned  his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
honest  but  incapable  RadziwilL  I'he  diet  now  proceeded  to  decree 
the  deposition  of  Nicolas,  but,  to  gratify  the  western  powers, 
announced  that  Poland  should  remain  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
All  hopes  of  foreign  intervention,*  however,  proved  futile.  Louis 
Philippe  took  advantage  of  the  Polish  difficulty  to  extort  his 
iec(^nition  from  the  Czar,  and  the  other  states  thought  only  of 
excluding  Russian  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the  Belgian 
question. 

In  February,  1831,  Diebitsch,  with  114,000  men,  crossed  the  finan- 
tier  and  marched  against  Piaga,  the  bulwark  of  Warsaw  on  thesido 
of  the  Vistula.  Now  followed  a  hermc  struggle  which  casts  a  ray 
of  glory  upon  the  last  days  of  Poland.  In  one  battle  after  another 
the  Russians  were  foiled  by  the  resolute  courage  of  their  opponents. 
The  cholera  broke  out  among  the  besiegers,  and  carried  off  Diebitsch 
on  the  10th  of  June,  and  the  grand-duke  Gonstantine  a  month 
later.  Paskiewitsch,  who  now  assumed  the  command,  determined 
to  cross  the  Vistula  lower  down,  and  to  take  Warsaw  in  the  rear. 
His  plans  were  aided  by  the  bitterness  of  party  quarrels  among 
the  Poles.  The  democrats  had  alienated  the  nobles  by  proposing 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  The  generals  who  had  defeated 
Diebitsch  were  accused  of  treachery.  Moderate  men  were  still  led 
away  by  the  futile  hope  of  French  intervention.  A  rising  in 
Lithuania,  which  might  yet  have  turned  the  current  of  success, 
was  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  support.  Finally,  the  demooratio 
party  gained  the  upper  hsnd  in  Warsaw,  expelled  Gzartoriski  and 
the  existing  government,  put  to  death  all  who  were  suspected 
of  treachery,  and  gave  dictatorial  power  to  its  own  leader, 
Krukowiecki.  While  these  events  were  going  on,  the  enemy  were 
at  the  gates,  and  resistance  became  impossible.  On  September  8th 
Warsaw  capitulated  to  Paskiewitsch,  and  on  the  28th  General 
Riidiger  entered  Erakau.  The  remnants  of  the  heroic  defenders  of 
Warsaw  escaped  to  Prussian  territory,  where  they  were  disarmed 
and  dispersed  as  exiles  to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Poland  was  deprived  of  its  constitution,  and  became  a  Russian 
province  with  Paskiewitsch  as  governor.  An  amnesty  was 
promised  by  Nicolas,  but  the  exceptions  were  so  numerous  that  it 
might  as  well  have  been  withheld.  It  was  computed  that  in  1832 
80,000  Poles  were  sent  to  Siberia.  The  keenest  sympathy  was 
excited  in  Europe  by  the  fate  of  a  country  which  had  fought  so 
bravely  for  a  liberty  which  it  did  not  deserve. 

§  27.  The  great  evil  in  Germany  at  this  period  was  the  want  of 
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unity.  Material  proeperity  was  obstructed,  not  only  by  the  cloeing 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  but  also  by  the  strict 
customs  regulations  of  the  numerous  petty  states.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  remedy  this  evil  by  the  arrangement  of  a  Zollverein, 
or  customs  union.  This  was  concluded  first  between  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  and  in  1829  was  joined  by  Prussia  and  the  northern 
states.  The  Revolution  of  1830  exercised  a  marked  influence  in 
(Germany,  but  unfortunately  it  iiindered  rather  than  promoted 
union.  A  number  of  isolated  movements  broke  9ut  to  demand 
constitutional  privileges  for  individual  states*  It  |b  impossible  to 
trace  in  detail  the  petty  revoluticms  by  which  concessions  were 
extorted  firom  the  rulers  of  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Hesse, 
etc.  In  Austria  and  Prussia  no  disturbances  took  place,  although 
a  distinct  impulse  was  given  to  natioual  independence  in  Hungary, 
Mettemich,  however,  was  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  danger  to  his 
principles  of  government,  and  the  machinery- of  the  Confederation 
was  once  more  put  in  working  to  repress  the  progress  of  reform. 
In  1832  the  diet  confirmed  the  Carlsbad  decrees,  forbade  all 
popular  assemblies  and  festivals,  and  promised  military  assistance 
to  any  government  that  was  threatened  by  revolution,  llie  foolish 
attempt  of  a  fdw  enthusiasts  to  attack  the  diet  at  Frankfort  (April, 
1833)  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  reaction.  Russia  now  sought  to 
exercise  that  influence  in  Germany  which  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
had  given  her.  In  September,  1833,  the  Czar  met  the  omperw  of 
Austria  an  I  the  crown-prince  of  Prusdia  at  Mfinchengratz  in 
Bohemia.  The  eastern  powers  formed  a  natural  league  to  resist 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  England  and  France.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  was  the  holding  of  a  ministerial  conference  at  Vienna 
under  the  presidency  of  Mettemich.  Here  it  was  decided  that  the 
sovereign  of  each  state  in  the  Confederation  should  defend  his 
rights  against  the  encroachments  of  the  chambers,  that  military 
force  should  be  employed  when  necessary,  that  a  judicial  court 
should  be  created  to  decide  all  disputes  lietween  rulers  and 
their  subjects,  and  that  the  universities  and  the  press  should 
be  carefully  watched.  By  these  means  liberal  tendencies  were 
repressed,  and  the  cultivated  classes  of  Germany,  excluded  from 
politics,  consoled  themselves  with  an  almost  unique  devotion  to 
literature. 

§  28.  The  desire  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  provide  strong 
bulwarks  against  France  had  brought  about  a  great  increase  in  the 
territory  of  Switzerland.  Geneva,  Wallis  ( Valais),  Tessin  (Ticino), 
Keuenburg  (Neufch&tel),  and  the  Griaons  (Graubiinden),  had 
all  been  added  to  the  confederation.  But  for  this  accession 
of  strength  the  Swiss  had  to  pay  by  the  restoration  in  many 
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of  tho  cantons  of  the  aristocratic  goTcrnment  that  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  French  conquest.  As  time  went  on  a  strong 
democratic  party  was  formed  in  Switzerland,  which  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  these  revived  class  priyileges.  Already,  in  April, 
1830,  the  oligarchy  in  Tesein  had  been  overthrown,  and  the  news  of 
the  July  Revolution  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  liberal  movement. 
Zurich,  the  most  powerful  canton  after  Berne,  took  the  lead  in  the 
work  of  reform.  In  November,  1830,  a  now  constitution  was 
introduced,  by  which  the  country  districts  were  to  elect  two-thirda 
of  the  grand  council,  while  the  town  only  elected  one-third.  This 
example  was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  other  cantons,  and  even  the 
powerful  aristocracy  of  Berne  had  to  resign  its  privileges.  In  Basel 
an  obstinate  conflict  took  place  between  the  citizens  and  the  country 
residents,  which  was  at  last  settled  by  the  'division  of  the  canton 
into  two,  Stadt  Basel  and  Landseha/t  Basel,  In  Nenfch&tel 
special  difficulties  arose  because  it  was  subject  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  as  well  as  a  Swiss  canton;  but  the  monarchical  party 
ultimately  succeeded  in  retaining  the  upper  hand.  The  liberal 
cantons  now  endeavoured  to  complete  their  work  by  reforming  the 
constitution  of  the  confederation.  In  March,  1832,  a  league  was 
formed,  known  as  the  Siebener^ConcordcU^  between  Berne,  Zurich, 
Lucerne,  Solothum,  St.  Gallon,  Thurgau,  and  Aargau.  They  under- 
took to  support  each  other's  liberties  with  arms,  and  to  remain 
united  until  the  constitution  had  been  revised.  To  resist  this  a 
counter  league,  the  Samer  Bund,  was  formed  by  the  five  conser^ 
vativc  and  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  XJri,  Schwyz,  Untorwalden^ 
Wallis,  and  Ncnfch&tel,  and  they  were  speedily  juined  by  Stadt 
Basel.  The  conservative  party  was  indiscreet  enough  to  act  on  the 
aggressive,  and  the  Schwyzers  attacked  Landschaft  Basel.  The 
attack  was  repulsed,  and  the  confederate  assembly  responded  by 
dissolving  the  Samer  Bund  (August,  1834)  and  by  recognising  the 
division  of  Basel  into  two  cantons,  i^inst  which  the  conservatives 
had  protested.  Thus  the  liberals  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which 
they  celebrated  by  founding  the  university  of  Zurich. 
/)  §  29.  Italy  was  declared  by  Metternich  to  bo  "  of  all  European 
countries,  the  one  which  had  the  greatest  tendency  to  revolutioD.** 
The  secret  association  of  the  Carbonari  aimed  at  the  complete 
overthrow  of  political  and  social  relations.  The  more  moderate 
liberals  would  have  been  content  to  free  the  peninsula  from  the 
despotic  influence  of  Austria  and  to  establish  constitutional  checks 
upon  the  existing  governments.  The  Revolution  of  1830  made  a 
natural  impression  in  a  country  which  had  many  evils  to  complain 
of  and  which  had  so  lately  been  connected  with  France.  The  duke 
of  Modenn,  Francis  IV.,  sought  to  make  use  of  the  liberal  move- 
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ment  to  extend  his  rule  over  northern  Italy.  But  at  the  last 
moment  he  was  terrified  by  threats  from  Vienna,  turned  against 
his  fellow-conspirators,  and  imprisoned  them  (Feb.  3,  1831).  The 
people,  however,  were  so  alienated  by  his  treachery,  that  he  fled 
with  his  prisoners  to  seek  safety  in  Austrian  territory.  A  provi- 
si6nal  government  was  formed,  and  Modena  was  declared  a  free 
state.  Meanwhile  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  gave 
occasion  for  a  risiog  in  the  papal  states.  Bologna  took  the  lead  in 
throwing  off  its  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  in  a  few  weeks  its  example 
was  followed  by  the  whole  of  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches. 
The  two  sons  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  late  king  of  Holland,  hastened 
to  joih  the  insurgents,  but  the  elder  died  at  Forli  (17  March),  and 
thus  an  eventful  career  was  opened  to  the  younger  brother,  the 
future  Napoleon  HI.  Parma  revolted  against  Maria  Louisa,  who 
followed  the  exam]>le  of  the  duke  of  Modena  and  fled  to  Austria. 
The  success  of  the  movement,  however,  was  very  short-lived. 
Austrian  troojis  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  papacy,  the 
rebellion  was  put  down  by  force,  and  the  exiled  rulers  were 
restored.  Louis  Philippe,  on  whom  the  insurgents  had  relied, 
had  no  sympathy  with  a  movement  in  which  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  were  engaged.  But  a  temporary  revival  of  the 
insurrection  brought  the  Austrians  back  to  Romagna^  and  a  great 
outcry  was  raised  in  France  against  the  king.  To  satisfy  public 
opinion,  Louis  Philippe  sent  a  French  force  to  seize  Ancona 
^Feb.  22, 1832),  but  it  was  a  very  hnrmless  demonstration,  and  had 
been  explained  beforehand  to  the  papal  government.  In  Naples 
and  Sardinia  no  disturbances  took  place.  Ferdinand  II.  succeeded 
his  father,  Francis  I.,  on  the  Nt^apolitan  throne  in  1830,  and  satisfied 
the  people  by  introducing  a  more  mo'lerate  system  of  government. 
Charles  Albert  became  king  of  Sardinia  on  the  death  of  Charles 
Felix  (27  April,  1831),  and  found  liimsclf  in  a  difficult  position 
between  Austria,  which  had  good  reason  to  mistrust  him,  and  the 
liberal  party,  which  he  had  betrayed- 

§  30.  The  only  c  ther  country  in  which  the  July  Revolution 
produced  a  definite  result  was  Portugal.  In  1826  the  death  of 
John  VI.  had  given  rise  to  a  dispute  about  the  succession.  His 
eldest  son,  Pedro  I.,  was  Emperor  of  Brazil,  and  excluded  by  the 
Brazilian  constitution  from  succeeding  in  Portugal.  He  tberefore 
transferred  his  rights  to  his  daughter,  Maria  da  'Gloria,  but  she 
was  opposed  by  her  uncle  Dom  Miguel,  who  claimed  as  the  nearest 
male  heir.  The  arrival  of  English  troops  in  Lisbon  secured  the 
accession  of  Donna  Maria,  who  granted  a  constitution  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  her  father.  But  Pedro,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying 
hia  ambitious  brother,  negotiated  a  compromiBe  by  which  Dom 
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Miguel. became  regent  in  1828,  after  taking  an  oath  to  observe  the 
constitution.  The  English  troops  were  now  recalled  by  Welling- 
ton, and  the  regent  seized  the  opportunity  to  break  his  engagements 
He  usurped  the  crown,  annulled  the  constitution,  imprisoned  all 
opponents  whom  he  could  seize,  and  gave  way  to  the  most  insane 
excesses  of  arbititiry  power.  Donna  Maria,  who  was  oa  her  way 
from  Brazil  to  her  kingdom,  only  got  as  far  as  England,  where  she 
was  received  with  royal  honours.  But  the  Tory  ministry  refused 
to  support  ber  cause,  and  she  soon  returned  to  BrassiL  In  1830  the 
news  of  the  French  Revolution  gave  rise  to  distttrbanoes  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  early  in  the  next  year  Pedro  was  compelled  to  abdi* 
cate  in  favour  of  his  son  Pedro  11.  He  now  determined  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  daughter,  sailed  to  Teroeira,  and  landed  in  Oporto 
in  1832.  The  Whigs  were  now  in  power  in  England,  and  nume- 
rous volunteers  left  this  country  to  support  the  constitutional  cause 
in  Portugal.  For  a  year  the  usurper  held  his  own  against  attack. 
But  a  naval  victory  won  by  Napier,  who  commanded  Pedro's  fleets 
led  to  the  conquest  of  Lisbon  in  1833,  and  Donna  Maria  was 
crowned  queen.  Dom  Miguel,  however,  still  held  out  in  the 
provinces,  and  European  intervention  was  called  in.  In  1834  the 
western  powers,  France,  England,  Spain  and  Portugal,  concluded 
a  Quadruple  Alliance,  which  was  Lord  Palmerston's  answer  to  the 
conference  of  MUnchcngratz.  This  was  &tal  to  Miguel's  causey 
and  he  agreed  by  the  treaty  of  Evoramente  (May,  1834)  to  qaifc 
the  peninsula.  Later  in  the  year  Pedro  L  died,  and  his  daughter* 
now  secure  upon  the  throne,  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Leuchten- 
berg.  As  the  bridegroom  died  within  two  months  of  the  weddings 
a  second  husband  was  found  for  her  in  Ferdinand  of  Gobuig. 

Y.  The  Reion  of  Lonia  Philippe. 

§  31.  The  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  gave  ix>litical  bupremacy  in 
France  to  the  middle  classes,  who  had  not  made  the  Revdntion  but 
had  prevented  it  from  going  too  far.  The  king  himself  loved  to  pose 
as  a  simple  citizen,  his  private  life  was  untainted  by  profligacy  or 
crime;  his  chief  personal  fault  was  avarice,  and  he  hoped  by 
abandoning  the  foims  of  the  old  court  to  disguise  his  real  bankeriog 
after  personal  rule.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  able  men 
who  had  studied  the  English  constitution,  and  thought  that  its 
introduction  would  prove  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  F^oe.  But 
the  constitution  which  they  reverenced  was  that  of  the  18th 
century.  Quizot,  the  most  eminent  of  these  doctrinaire  statesmen* 
wished  to  play  the  part  of  a  French  Walpole.  His  sympathies 
were  really  reactionary;  he  would  have  ''everything  for  the  people. 
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iK>thing  by  the  people."  The  chief  constitutional  changes  were  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  peerage  (Sept.  1831)  and  the  lowering  of  the 
electoral  qualification  from  300  to  200  Unmcs  of  direct  taxes  (March, 
1831).  The  great  mass  of  Frenchmen  remained  excluded  from 
political  priyileges.  The  eminent  writer  on  philosophy,  M.  Cousin, 
when  solicited  for  his  vote,  replied  with  scorn :  ^  Monsieur,  je  suia 
pntfesseur  b  la  Faculty  det  Lettres,  je  suU  membre  de  VAoademie 
des  Sciences  Morales  tt  PoUtiques,  Je  suis  membre  de  VAcctdSmie 
Fran^ise,  je  suis  memhre  du  ConseU  BoycU  de  VInstruction 
Publique,  js  suis  pair  de  France,  j'ai  iU  ministre,  je  puir  h 
redevenir,  mais  je  ne  suis  pas  electeur,^  This  restricted  franchise 
irritated  the  French  love  of  equality,  the  mo^t  permanent 
passion  that  had  been  created  by  the  great  Bevoiution,  and  it 
ensured  the  ultimata  fall  of  the  Orleanist  monarchy.  It  led 
naturally,  in  France  as  in  England,  to  a  system  of  management  and 
corruption.  Men  of  imdoubtcd  personal  probity,  like  M.  Guizot, 
did  not  hesitate  to  stain  their  hands  with  the  purchase  of  votes. 

'Jlie  chief  danger  to  the  new  monarchy  was  the  discontent  of  the 
excluded  classes.  The  peasant  proprietors,  the  most  conservative 
element  of  the  French  population,  were  alienated  from  a  government 
which  refused  to  trust  them,  and  though  they  were  not  likely  to 
risk  then:  property  in  a  new  Bevoiution,  they  would  do  nothing  to 
avert  it.  But  the  industrial  classes  in  the  large  towns  had  none  of 
the  orderly  instincts  and  interests  of  the  peasants.  They  were  not 
slow  to  discover  that  the  mere  change  of  masters  brought  them  no 
advantages.  The  taxes  were  increased  rather  than  lowered.  France 
was  at  this  time  passing  through  the  industrial  revolution  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery.  A  change  which  had  caused  so 
much  crime  and  misery  in  England,  was  not  likely  to  pass  without 
disorder  in  France.  Louis  Philippe's  reign  is  the  history  of  a  long 
conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  in  which  all  the  interests  of  the 
governing  classes  were  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Hence  aroso  thoso 
socialist  theories,  which  were  formulated  into  systems  by  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier,  but  which  were  even  more  dangerous  when  they  were 
entertained  by  ignorant  enthusiasts.  The  rise  of  socialism  to  be  a 
political  force  is  one  of  the  most  notable  facts  of  this  period. 

To  these  internal  difficulties  was  added  the  discontent  caused  by 
foreign  politics.  Louis  Philippe  was  compelled  to  purchase  the 
recognition  of  the  European  powers  by  sacriflces  which  hurt  the 
amour  propre  of  Frenchmen  who  remembered  the  glories  of  the 
Empire.  He  allowed  the  English  candidate  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Belgium,  he  offered  no  serious  opposition  to  Austrian  interven- 
tion in  Italy,  and,  worst  of  all,  he  lured  the  Poles  to  their  fate 
by  holding  out  hopes  of  assistance  which  were  never  intended  to 
30* 
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be  realiseil.  The  occupation  of  Ailcona,  an  expedition  against  Dom 
Miguel,  and  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  were  but  a  poor  compen- 
sation for  the  fall  of  Warsaw.  It  was  round  foreign  pdiitics  thai 
party  and  personal  rivalries  were  chiefly  coocentratecl.  The 
king  strove  liard  to  maintain  the  popularity  that  was  essential  for 
his  position,  but  he  failed.  His  reign  of  ei^teen  years  sufficed  to 
convince  the  French  that  the  Orleanist  monaichy  was  not,  as  they 
had  been  assured  in  1830,  *'  the  best  of  republics." 

§  32.  Louis  Fhilippe^d  first  ministry  was  composed  of  the  men 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  **  days  of  July."  The  dnc 
de  Broglie  was  president,  and  among  his  colleaioies  were  Dapont  de 
I'Eure,  Laffitte,  Gerard,  Mold,  Quizot,  S^astiani,  and  Casimir  P^rier. 
Outside  the  ministry  the  most  powerful  man  was  Lafayette,  now 
the  idol  of  Paris,  who  bad  resumed  his  old  post  as  commander  of 
the  national  guard.  The  first  difiiculty  which  the  govei^nment  had 
to  confront  was  the  trial  of  the  Poli<aiac  ministry.  The  Paris 
mob  clamoured  for  their  death,  and  threatened  a  rising  if  their 
thirst  for  blood  was  not  satisfied.  A  dispute  arose  between  the 
conservative  and  repablican  elements  in  the  cabinet^  and  victory  waa 
secured  to  the  latter  by  the  support  of  Lafayette,  whose  services  the 
king  could  not  yet  afford  to  dispense  with.  Broglie,  Goisot,  Mbl^ 
and  Casimir  P^rier  resigned  their  portfolios,  and  Laffitte  became 
president  (Nov.  1830).  In  December  Charles  X.'s  ministers  were 
condemned  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Disorder  in  the  capital  was  put  down  by  the  national  guard,  and 
Lafayette,  who  had  thus  lost  his  popularity,  was  soon  afterwards 
dismissed  by  the  king,  who  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  rid 
himself  of  so  formidable  a  rival.  Dnpont  de  i'Eure  now  resigned, 
and  in  March,  1831,  Laffitte  was  superseded  by  Casimir  Pdrier. 

Louis  Philip()e  had  now  definitely  severed  himself  from  the 
republican  party,  and  had  thus  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  l^ti- 
mist  states  of  Europe.  But  his  reactionaiy  policy  was  by  no  means 
welcome  to  the  French  lower  classes.  Formidable  insurrections 
broke  out  in  Lyons  and  Grenoble,  and  military  force  had  to  be 
employed  under  the  direction  of  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been 
appointed  minister  of  war.  In  1832  the  cholera  appeared  in  France^ 
and  among  its  numerous  victims  was  Casimir  Pe'rier  (16  March), 
in  whom  the  Orleanist  monarchy  lost  one  of  its  firmest  supports.  His 
place  was  taken  by  Montalivet,  whom  the  dying  minister  had 
recommended  to  the  king.  In  May  the  despairing  legitimists  at- 
tempted a  rising  in  La  Vendee,  where  the  duchess  of  Berry  appeared 
in  person  to  encourage  the  supporters  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But 
the  movement  was  easily  suppressed,  and  the  duchess  was  compelled 
to  escape  in  disguise.    No  sooner  was  this  danger  at  an  end  than 
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the  government  had  to  confront  a  far  more  formidable  rising  in  the 
capitaL  The  funeral  of  General  Lamarqne  (5  Jane)  was  the  signal 
for  a  republican  demonstration  which  speedily  developed  into  open 
rebellion.  Barricades  were  raised,  the  troops  were  repulsed,  and 
for  a  momjent  U  seemed  likely  that  the  monarchy  would  be  again 
OYerthxDwn.  But  the  court  showed  a  firm  front,  and  the  prompt 
measurea  of  liarshal  Soult  soon  triumphed  over  the  disorderly  mob, 
which  had  no  leaders  and  no  definite  aims.  This  donUe  victory  in 
La  Yend^  and  in  Paris,  to  which  must  be  added  the  death  of  Na- 
poleon's only  son^the  duke  of  Beichstadt  (22  July,  1832),  pave 
great  additional  strength  to  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  make  fresh  ministerial  changes.  Soult  became 
president  of  the  council,  and  the  doctrinaire  leaders,  Broglie  and 
Giiizot,  received  the  portfolios  of  foreign  affairs  and  public  instnio- 
tion.  With  them  came  into  office  a  man  who  was  destined  to  play 
a  notable  part  in  French  history — ^M.  Thiers.  Bom  at  Marseilles  in 
1797,  educated  for  the  legal  profession  at  Aiz,  Adolphe  Thiers  had 
come  to  Paris  in  1821  and  had  speedily  made  a  great  reputation  as 
a  journalist.  Short  and  ungraceful  in  figure,  excessively  near- 
sighted, with  awkward  gestures  and  an  unpleaaing  voice,  he  rose  to 
eminence  by  sheer  intellect  and  energy.  He  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  events  of  1830,  he  had  been  the  first  to  offer  the  crown 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  he  now  reaped  his  reward  in  becoming 
a  minister  of  France  at  the  age  of  35. 

The  new  ministry  was  encouraged  by  an  unex  pected  success,  llie 
duchess  of  Berry,  who  had  hitherto  escaped  capture  by  a  series  of 
romantic  escapes,  was  betrayed  by  a  Jew  named  DeulB  (Nov.  6), 
and  imprisoned  at  Blaye.  To  the  delight  of  the  government  she 
was  found  to  be  pregnant,  and  a  declaration  was  extorted  from  her 
that  she  had  contracted  a  secret  marriage  in  Italy.  In  May,  1833, 
ahe  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  announced  that  the  father  was  Count 
Luochese-Palli,  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  at  the  court  of 
Naples.  This  affair,  which  produced  a  tremendous  sensation  at  the 
time,  humiliated  and  discoiirnged  the  legitimists,  while  it  contri- 
buted to  the  strength,  if  not  to  the  credit,  of  the  government. 

The  ministers  had  a  secure  majority  in  the  chambers,  and  they 
took  advantage  of  this  to  obtain  large  grants  of  money,  which  were 
employed  in  building  the  Arc  de  I'fitoile,  in  completing  the  Made- 
leine, and  in  commencing  the  vast  chain  of  fortifications  round 
Paris.  At  the  same  time  the  famous  corps  of  the  Zouaves  and  the 
ChcuaeurB  ^Afi-iqw  were  formed  to  protect  and  extend  the  French 
colony  in  Algeria,  which  was  constantly  threatened  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  The  heavy  taxation  necessary  to  meet  this  enormous 
expenditure  caused  great  discontent  among  the  republicans,  who 
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organised  themselTes  in  formidable  secret  societieB.  In  1834  a 
second  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lyons,  and  was  not  put  down 
without  considerable  bloodshed.  In  the  next  year  Fieachi,  a  natiTe 
of  Corsica,  attempted  to  assassinate  the  king  with  an  ''infernal 
machine."  Louis  Philippe  escaped  uninjured,  but  his  son  and  forty 
other  persons  were  wounded,  while  Marshal  Mortier  and  thirteen 
others  were  killed  on  the  spot.  To  suppress  its  imprincipled 
assailants  the  government  carried  through  the  chambers  Uie  severe 
'Maws  of  September**  (1835),  which  were  intended  to  expedite 
judicial  processes  in  political  trials  and  to  gag  the  press. 

§  33.  The  government  was  now  stronger  than  ever,  bat  internal 
dissensions  became  more  conspicuous  as  external  dangers  werd 
overcome.  For  a  long  time  the  rivalry  between  Guizot  and  Thiers 
had  been  growing  more  bitter,  and  it  became  impossible  for  them 
to  act  together.  Early  in  1836  the  ministry,  which  was  now  lieaded 
by  the  due  de  Broglie,  was  defeated  on  the  budget,  and  the 
opportunity  was  taken  to  reorganise  it.  Guizot  and  the  doctri- 
naires retired,  and  Thiers  became  president  of  the  Council  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Political  parties  in  France  were  at  thia 
time  pretty  definitely  organised  in  four  great  divisions :  the  rights 
small  in  numbers,  but  headed  by  a  famous  orator,  M.  Berryer ;  the 
right  centre,  consisting  of  the  doctrinaires  under  Quizot ;  the  left 
centre,  of  which  Thiers  was  the  mouthpiece ;  and  the  extreme  left^ 
headed  by  Odilon  Barrot.  The  three  last  parties  were  so  evenly 
balanced  that  domestic  legislation  was  almost  impossible,  and  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  wholly  concentrated  upon  fordgn 
affairs.  In  these  U  hiers  recognised  no  principle  except  Uie  interests 
of  France.  A  second  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  caUed 
attention  to  Switzerland,  where  the  political  refugees  of  all  nattons 
found  a  refuge  from  which  they  could  plot  in  safety  against  existing 
governments.  Backed  up  by  Mettemich,  Thiers  demanded  the 
expulsion  of  the  refugees,  and  the  threat  of  a  blockade  compdlt  d 
the  Swiss  to  give  way.  This  arbitrary  measure  gave  great  nmbrage 
to  the  liberals,  and  to  reg«iin  their  confidence  Thiers  proposed 
armed  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  constitutional  party  in  Spain* 
But  this  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  king,  whose  love  of 
peace  had  become  a  positive  passion,  and  after  an  existenoe  of 
barely  six  months  his  ministry  came  to  an  end  (Sept,  1836). 
M.  Mole  now  became  premier,  and  the  leaders  of  the  dodrinam 
party  again  came  into  office,  though  without  the  due  de  Broglie. 

§  34.  The  death  of  Charles  X.  (6  Oct.,  1836)  gave  occasion  fi>r 
an  act  of  clemency.  The  imprisoned  ministers  were  set  at  liberty, 
though  Polignac  was  banished  from  Franoe  for  twenty  years^  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  Louis  Napoleon  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
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bring  about  a  rising  among  the  troops  at  Strasburg.  No  punishr 
ment  was  inflicted  upon  the  prince,  who  was  shipped  ofif  to  America 
and  soon  returned  to  Switzerland.  His  subordinates  were  acquitted^ 
Early  in  1837  a  proposal  was  made  to  fettle  a  fixed  revenue  for 
three  of  the  king's  children,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours  and 
the  queen  of  the  Belgians.  This  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the~^ 
usages  of  constitutional  monarchy,  but  the  klng*s  avarice  was  so 
unpopular  that  the  chambers  refused  to  accept  the  proposaL  A 
new  ministry  was  now  formed  (15  April),  of  which  Mole  remained 
the  president,  llie  settlement  on  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
queen  of  the  Belgians  was  carried  through  the  chambers,  but  the 
proposal  with  re<>ard  to  the  duke  of  Nemoun  was  dropped.  The 
ministry,  which  had  been  intended  as  one  of  conciliation,  found 
itself  confronted  in  1838  by  the  formidable  opposition  of  all  the 
disappointed  aspirants  to  office.  A  coalition  was  formed  between 
the  left,  the  left  centre,  and  the  right  centre,  and  though  much 
disgust  was  caused  by  the  unprincipled  sacrifice  of  conviction,  it 
was  strcmg  enough  to  overthrow  the  ministry  in  the  elections  of 
1839.  But  quarrels  broke  out  among  the  victors  about  the  division 
of  offices,  and  before  they  were  settle- 1  affiiirs  were  completely 
altered  by  the  outbreak  of  a  socialist  risinpr.  This  was  organised 
by  a  secret  society  caUed  lea  SauofUf  headed  by  Bernard,  Barb^ 
and  other  professional  agitators.  The  HOtel  de  Yille  was  seized^ 
and  barricades  were  erected  in  the  streets.  Military  force  soon  put 
down  the  revolt,  and  the  king  seized  the  opportunity  to  form  a 
ministry  under  Soult  from  which  the  leaders  of  the  coalition  were 
excluded  (12  May).  But  this  arrangemint  could  hardly  be  lasting. 
In  February,  1840,  the  chambers  again  refused  to  grant  a  settlement 
for  the  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  ministry  retired.  After  an 
interval  of  intrigue  Thiers  became  premier  for  the  second  time 
(1  March),  and  Guizot  was  appointed  ambassador  to  London.  In 
order  to  give  a  striking  proof  of  the  alliance  with  Enjiland  and  of 
the  termination  of  internal  quarrels,  Thiers  determined  on  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  great  emperor,  whose  memory  his  own  books  had 
done  so  much  to  exalt.  U  was  arranged  that  the  body  of  Napoleon 
should  be  brought  from  St.  Helena  to  be  re-interred  with  pompous 
ceremonies  in  Paris.  But  events  speedily  occurred  to  rob  this 
demonstration  of  its  intended  significance.  England  and  France 
had  been  for  some  time  esitranged  from  each  other  about  eastern 
afifairs.  France,  remembering  the  part  it  had  once  played  in  Egypt, 
was  eager  to  support  Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  now  at  open  war  with 
the  Porte,  from  which  he  had  conquered  Syria.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  by  no  means  willing  to  allow  its  old  rival  to  regain 
a  socuro  footing  in  the  oasi    In  1840  (16  July)  England^  Russia^ 
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Austria  and  Prussia  concluded  the  treaty  of  Loudon,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  compel  Mehemet  AU  to  withdraw  from  Syria.    This 
treaty  made  such  a  profound  impression  in  France  that  preparations 
were  at  once  made  for  war,  and  the  work  of  fortifying  Paris  was 
resumed  with  great  energy.    In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  a  new 
proof  was  given  of  the  irreooncileable  hostility  of  the  imperialists. 
On  the  6th  August  Louis  Napoleon  landed  at  Boulogne  and  again 
tried  to  excite  an  instirrection.     He  was  captured  for  the  secoDd 
time,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  at  Ham,  whence 
he  escaped  in  1846  to  England.    In  October  another  of  the  nume- 
rous attempts  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe,  by  a  man  named 
Darm^  led  to  the  retirement  of  lliiers.    A  new  ministry  was 
formed  (29  Oct),  nominally  headed  by  Soult,  but  really  under  the 
guidance  of  Guizot,  who  undertook  the  control  of  foreign  afiaira. 
.    §  35.  This  ministry  remained  in  office  for  the  rest  of  the  rdgn, 
but,  though  it  lasted  so  much  longer,  it  was  not  more  fortunate 
than  its  transitory  predecessors.    Its  only  success  was  in  Algeria, 
where  the  French  had  for  many  years  carried  on  a  desultory  war 
with   the    heroic   Arab    chieftain,    Abd-el-Eader.    In    1844   the 
emperor  of  Morocco  was  drawn  into  the  war  and  a  great  expedition 
was  sent  out  under  MarHhal  Bugeaud.    The  town  of  Mogador  was 
taken  by  storm  and  the  emperor  compelled  to  make  })eaoe.     Finally, 
in  1847,  Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
sent    to    Egypt.    But  the    condition    was   disregarded    by    his 
treacherous  conquerors,  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  French  jirison 
from  which  he  was  not  released  till  1853.    Meanwhile  affairs  in 
Europe  were  more  unpropitious.      The  dynasty  suffered  a  severe 
blow  in  1842  from  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (13  July),  who 
left  two  infant  sons,  the  comto  de  Paris  and  the  due  de  C^artres. 
An  injudicious   law  assigned   the  regency  during  the  expected 
minority,   not  to  the  widowed  mother,  Helena  of  Mecklenburg* 
Schwerin,  but  to  the  unpopular  due  do  Nemours.    The  avowed 
policy  of  the  ministry  was  one  of  peace,  and  especially  of  alliance 
with  England.    To  maintain  this  alliance,  l^rance  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  London  with  regard  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
in  1843,  when  a  dispute  arose  about  the  arrest  of  Pritchard,  an 
English  consul,  by  a  French  captain  in  Tahiti,  the  ministers  agreed 
to  pay  a  pecuniary  compensation.    These  measures  may  have  been 
prudent,  or  oven  necessai*y,  but  they  certaiuly  irritated   public 
opinion  in  France,  always  extremely  sensitive  to  the  least  appearanoe 
of  dictation  by  a  foreign  power.     At  the  same  time  discontent  was 
felt  at  the  obstinate  hostility  of  the  ministers  to  all  projects  of  reform, 
and  especially  to  any  change  in  the  electoral  system.    The  rule  of 
the  bourgeoisie  was  becoming  more  and  more  distasteful  to  the  lower 
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classes,  but  Guizot  declined  to  entrust  political  privileges  to  men 
who  bad  not  been  trained  to  tbeir  eiiercise.  While  domestic  affairs 
were  so  threateuing,  the  English  alliance,  for  which  such  sacrifices 
had  been  made,  received  a  severe  shock  from  the  conduct  of  the 
French  government  in  the  once  famous  affair  of  the  Spanish 
marriages. .  Before  considering  this,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
retrospect  of  afi^airs  in  Spain. 

I  36.  Ferdinand  VII.,  after  having  been  restored  to  power  by 
French,  intervention  in  1823,  was  abl^  to  finish  his  reign  in  com- 
parative peace.  In  1829  he  married  a  fourth  wife,  Maria  Christina 
of  Naples,  a  sister  of  the  duchess  of  Berry.  Although  his  three 
previous  marriages  had  been  unfiruitful,  the  king  still  hoped  for 
children,  and  issued  a  *'  pragmatic  sanction"  abolishing  the  Salic  law 
in  Spain,  Against  this  act  a  formal  protest  was  made  by  the  king's 
brothers,  Don  Carlos  and  Francisco,  and  also  by  the  Bourbons  of 
France  and  Naples.  In  1830  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
Isabella,  who  was  at  once  recognised  as  heiress  to  the  throne. 
During  a  severe  illness  the  king  was  induced  to  recall  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  but  on  his  recovery  he  was  persuaded  by  his  wife  to  re^ 
issue  it  In  1833  Ferdinand  VII.  died,  Isabella  II.  was  proclaimed 
queen,  and  her  mother  undertook  the  government  as  r^ent.  Don 
Carlos  at  oace  announced  his  intention  of  claiming  the  crown  by 
legal  right,  and  rallied  round  him  all  the  adherents  of  ab6<^ute  rule, 
and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  provinces.  Christina  was 
c<Mnpelled  to  rely  upon  the  support  of  the  liberals,  and  to  conciliate 
them  her  minister,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  issued  a  Spanish  con* 
stitution,  the  Estatuto  Beal,  which  established  two  chambers  chosen 
by  indirect  election.  Tlie  Quadruple  AHisuoe  of  1834  assured  to  the 
Christlnos  the  support  of  Fnmce  and  Spain.  In  spite  of  this  the 
Carlists  maintained  the  upper  hand,  thanks  to  the  military  genius  of 
their  generals,  Zumalacarregui  and  Cabrera.  The  Eitaiuto  Real, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  Louis  Philippe, 
tailed  to  satisfy  the  advanced  liberals,  and  the  Christines  split  up 
into  two  parties,  the  moderadoa  and  the  progretistM  or  excdktdot. 
In  1836  the  latter  party  compelled  Christina  to  re-establish  the  con- 
stitution of  1812.  This  cooled  the  ardour  of  Louis  Philippe  for  the 
liberal  cause  in  Spain,  and  thus  helped  to  bring  about  the  fall  of 
Thiers'  ministry  in  this  year.  Nevertheless,  the  regent  constantly 
gained  ground,  especially  after  the  death  of  Zumalacarregui  in  1835. 
In  1839  Espartero,  the  general  of  the  Christinos,  compelled  the 
Basque  provinces  to  acknowledge  Isabella.  Don  Carlos  renounced 
his  claims  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  also  named  Carlos,  went  to 
Italy,  and  died  in  retirement  at  Trieste  in  1855.  Christina  now  tried 
to  sever  herself  from  the  advancM  liberals,  and  to  rule  with  the  help 
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of  the  moderados,  who  were  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  Philippe. 
But  the proffresistas  were  supported  by  England,  and  found  a  power- 
ful leader  in  the  Tiotorious  ^neral  Esportero.  In  1840  GhiiBtina 
had  to  retire  to  Frauce,  and  Espartero  was  appointed  r^ent  by  the 
Cortes.  But  his  devotion  to  the  English  alliance  made  him  un* 
popular,  the  other  officers  were  jealous  of  his  power,  and  in  1843  be 
was  forced  to  escape  to  England.  Ifiabella  was  now  decUred  of  age» 
Christina  returned  to  Madrid,  and  the  moderadoSf  under  the  leadei^ 
ship  of  Narvaez,  the  rival  of  Espartero,  became  all-powerful  in 
Spain.  In  1844  reactionary  changes  were  made  in  the  oonstitati(Hi« 
which  curtailed  the  authority  of  the  Cortes  and  restcnred  many 
privileges  to  the  crown  and  the  church. 

French  influence  was  now  preponderant  in  Spun,  and  Loais 
Philippe  determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
dynastic  ambition.  '  The  great  question  of  the  day  was  to  find  a 
husband  for  the  young  queen.  The  interests  of  England  were 
directly  opposed  to  any  marriage  which  might  ^ve  the  Spanish 
crown  to  a  French  prince ;  Louli  Philippe  did  not  venture  to  propoee 
a  direct  alliance  with  Isabella,  but  he  determined  to  find  a  husband 
for  her  who  would  not  be  likely  to  have  children,  and  to  many  her 
younger  sister,  Maria  Louisa,  to  his  own  son,  the  duke  of  Montpensier. 

This  scandalously  immoral  scheme  had  the  complete  approval  of 
Chiistina.  In  1845  Louis  Philippe  had  promised  Queen  Victoria 
in  a  personal  iuteiview  at  Eu,  that  his  son's  marriage  should  not 
take  place  until  Isabella  had  given  birth  to  an  heir.  But  the  king's 
honour  was  weaker  than  his  ambition.  On  the  10th  of  October,  1846^ 
the  Spanish  queen  was  married  to  her  cousin  Frauds  of  Aasia,  a 
husband  who  satisfitd  the  required  conditions,  and  on  the  very  same 
day  the  duke  of  Montpensier  married  Maria  Ix>uisa.  Public  opinion 
in  Europe  was  profoundly  scandalised  by  a  transaction  which  most 
always  reniain  a  blot  upon  the  character  both  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
of  M.  Guizot.  England  was  bitterly  aggrieved,  and  although  no 
open  rupture  took  place,  the  English  government  was  completely 
alienated  from  the  Orleanist  dynasty,  which  thus  lost  its  firmest 
support  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  in  need  of  it.  And  the  intrigue 
had  not  even  the  scanty  justification  of  success.  Isabella  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter  in  1851,  whose  paternity  was  more  than  doubtful,  and 
before  that  time  Louis  Philippe  had  forfeited  the  French  throoQ. 
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REVOLUTION  AND  REACnON. 
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the  political  baaquett ;  collision  with  th«  troops ;  abdication  of  Lonis 
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national  assembly ;  suppression  of  the  socialist  rising ;  Loais  Napoleon. 
§  4.  The  June  riots  in  Paris ;  dictatorship  of  Cavaignac ;  restoration 
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Radical  movements  in  Switzerland;  war  of  the  Sondet'bun'i ;  new 
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March  revolutions  in  Germany;  the  Vorpariament.  §  8.  The 
Schleswig'Holstein  question;  Pimssian  troops  in  the  duchies.  §  9. 
Italy  before  1848 ;  election  of  Pius  IX. ;  his  reforming  measures ; 
Austrian  occupation  of  Ferrara ;  constitutions  granted  in  the  Italian 
states.  §  10.  Revolt  of  Lombardy ;  a  republic  in  Venice ;  Charles 
Albert  declares  war  against  Austria  ;  retreat  of  Radetzky  to  Verona ; 
revolt  of  Sicily.  {  11.  The  northern  war  in  1848;  successes  of 
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{  12.  Events  in  Rome ;  murder  of  Rossi ;  Bight  of  Pius  IX. ;  the 
Roman  Republic;  the  Republic  in  Florence.  §  13.  Movements  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  rising  in  Vienna ;  Ferdinand  goes  to  Innspriick  ; 
reduction  of  Prague  by  Windischgratz ;  the  Slavs  and  Magyars  in 
Hungary;  Ferdinand  returns  to  Vienna;  open  war  with  Hungary; 
third  rising  In  Vienna ;  Ferdinand  at  Olmutz ;  siege  and  capture  of 
Vienna ;  sbdication  of  Ferdinand.  §  14.  The  war  in  Hungary ;  suc- 
cesses of  the  insurgents ;  Russian  intervention  ;  reduction  of  Hungary. 
§  15.  Charles  Albei-t  renews  the  war  in  Lombardy;  battle  of  Novara; 
accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  Haynau  in  Brescia ;  conclusion  of 
peace.  §  16.  The  Auatrians  in  Central  Italy;  the  French  in  Rome; 
fait  of  the  Roman  Republic;  conquest  of  Venice;  reduction  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  §  17.  The  reaction  in  Berlin.  §  18.  The  German 
Parliament  at  Frankfort ;  perty  divisions ;  the  archduke  John  chosen 
OS  administrator ;  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  the  trace  of  MalmO ; 
defeat  of  the  democrats.  §  19.  The  <* fundamental  rights";,  the 
constitution;  the  ** Great  German "  and  "Little  German"  parties; 
offer  of  the  hereditary  empire  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  §  20. 
Frederick  William  IV.  refuses  the  empire ;  his  motives ;  the  May 
revolutions;  end  of  the  Parliament.  §  21.  Aims  of  Prussia;  the 
**  league  of  the  three  kings  " ;  the  Interim ;  second  Parliament  of 
Erfurt.  §  22.  The  Union  and  the  Bundestag;  the  Kreui  party  at 
Berlin ;  rising  in  Hesse^asscl ;  the  conference  of  Otmiitz ;  humilia-  ' 
tion  of  Pruisia;   the  conference  of  Dresden;    restoration   of  the 
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Bund,  §  23.  Settlemeat  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  quettion.  IIL 
The  Seoond  Repubuc  and  the  Second  Empire  in  France. — §  24. 
The  repablican  constitution;  I^ais  Napoleon  is  elected  President. 
§  25.  Policy  of  Louis  Napoleon;  reactionAry  measares;  growing 
hostility  between  the  President '^and  the  Assembly.  §  26.  The  coup 
detat  of  December  2, 1851 ;  revival  of  the  empire ;  Napoleon  III.  §  27. 
Condition  of  France ;  Napoleon's  marriage ;  his  person^  character ; 
foreign  policy. 

I.  Thb  Revolution  is  France. 

§  1.  The  Orleanist  moxuurchy  had  loog  lost  all  hxAl  npon  tbe  aSeo- 
tioDS  or  the  respect  of  the  people.  The  middle  classes  still  dung  to 
it,  but  they  had  no  policy  and  no  oi^nisation.  They  had  utilised 
their  period  of  power  to  amass  wealth  and  had  thought  of  nothing  else. 
They  showed  their  gratitude  by  giving  tbe  ministry  of  Guizot  a 
docile  majority  in  the  chambers.  Satisfied  with  the  miterial  luxury 
that  they  enjoyed,  they  doggedly  opposed  the  introducUon  of  any 
change.  Louis  Philippe  had  not  gained  in  capacity  with  adrancing 
years :  his  avarice  had  grown  upon  him,  and  he  had  lost  all  touch 
with  public  opinion.  Lord  Palmerston,  now  foreign  secretary  in 
England,  showed  his  indignation  about  the  Spanish  marriages  by 
encouraging  libi'ral  movements  in  Switzerland  and  Italy  which  could 
not  but  react  upon  France.  Outside  the  payt  legal  of  qualified 
electors  tbe  greatest  discontent  prevailed,  but  the  government  paid 
no  attention  to  it.  The  workmen  of  F&ris  and  the  other  large  towns 
were  imbued  with  the  socialist  ideas  of  Ijonis  Blanc  Gross 
instances  of  bribery  and  corruption  were  made  public,  but  the 
ministers  contented  themselves  with  obtaining  a  vote  of  amnesty 
from  their  hired  majority,  llie  so-called  liberals,  with  M.  Thiers  at 
their  head,  wished  to  oust  their  rivals  from  office,  but  they  had  no 
real  desire  to  alter  a  system  under  which  they  had  risen  to  political 
power,  and  they  were  afraid  of  going  too  far  for  fear  of  alienating  tbe 
king.  Under  these  circumstances  the  only  hope  of  reform  lay  in 
the  radical  party,  nominally  beaded  by  Odilon  Borrot,  but  really 
guided  by  fiery  orators  like  Lamartine,  Ledru-BoUin,  and  Gamier- 
PHgds.  Their  object  was  to  force  on  a  measure  of  electoral  reform 
which  should  give  power  to  the  excluded  classes,  and  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  prevailing  corruption.  Allied  with  them,  but  aiming  at 
different  and  more  extensive  objects,  were  the  socialista,  led  by 
Louis  Blanc,  Barbds,  Blanqui,  etc.  As  the  extreme  party  was  in  a 
ho{xiless  minority  in  the  chambers,  they  were  ooropelied  to  appeal 
to  the  outside  public  In  1847  they  organised  a  regular  campaign  of 
political  banquets,  at  which  toasts  were  given  and  speeches  made  on 
behalf  of  reform.  Both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  these  banquets 
were  numerously  and  enthusiastically  attended,  and  the  moderato 
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reformers  found  themselves  more  and  more  thrown  into  the  back- 
round  by  the  republicans. 

Wlien  the  chambers  miet  in  December,  1847,  a  great  sensation 
was  caused  by  the  royal  speech ,  which  alluded  to  the  recent  agitation 
M  fomented  by  *'  les  jpastions  ennemiei  ou  aveugles.**  This  was  a 
virtual  declaration  of  war,  and  the  opposition  hastened  to  accept  it 
as  such.  But  all  their  amendments  were  rejected  by  the  miuis- 
tcnal  majority,  and  it  became  more  evident  than  ever  that  the 
struggle  must  be  fought  out  outside  the  chambers.  A  grand  banquet 
was  organised  for  the  19th  of  February,  but  the  prefect  of  police  pro- 
hibited it.  The  date  was  then  altered  to  the  22nd,  and  the  reformers 
aunouncod  their  intention  of  disregarding  the  prohibition.  A  com- 
promise was  arranged  by  which  the  question  of  legality  was  to  bo 
settled  by  a  judicial  triaL  But  an  invitation  to  the  national  guard 
to  attend  without  their  arms  was  seized  upon  by  the  ministers  as  an 
infraction  of  the  law,  and  the  banquet  was  again  prohibited.  The 
troops  were  held  in  readiness  to  enforce  the  order,  and  the  reformers 
abandoned  their  intention.  The  government  thought  that  a  great 
victory  had  been  gained  and  that  all  danger  was  over.  The  mob, 
however,  ignorant  that  the  banquet  was  abandoned,  assembled  in 
crowds  in  the  streets,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  troops.  But 
among  the  soldiers,  and  especially  among  the  national  guard,  dis- 
content was  rife,  and  loud  cries  were  raised  for  reform  and  the  fall 
of  the  ministers.  With  falal  weakness,  Louis  Philippe  hastened  to 
conciliate  the  malcontents.  Guizot  resigned  on  the  23rd,  and 
M.  Mol^  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  But  the 
disturbances  in  the  streets  continued,  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  party,  who  had  far  greater  objects  in  view 
than  a  mere  change  in  ministers.  In  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  the 
mob  was  ccmfronted  by  a  troop  of  soldiers  in  front  of  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs.  A  chance  shot  was  fired  by  some  unknown  person, 
and  the  soldiers  discharged  a  fatal  volley  into  the  midst  of  the 
crowd.  The  bodies  of  the  slain  were  paraded  through  the  streets, 
indignant  crowds  commenced  to  raise  barricades,  and  the  revolution 
had  begun.  M.  Mol^  failed  to  form  a  ministry,  and  Louis  Philippe 
turned  in  despair  to  M.  Thiers.  The  latter  insisted  that  Odilon 
Barrot  should  be  allowed  to  join  him,  and  that  electoral  reform  should 
at  once  be  granted.  The  king  could  do  nothing  but  yield,  and  the 
new  ministers  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  their 
appointment  and  that  the  troops  had  received  orders  to  cease  firing. 
But  the  moment  for  reconciliation  was  passed,  the  proclamation  was 
disregarded,  and  M.  Thiers  disappeared.  The  troops  accepted  the 
order  as  final  and  began  to  fraternise  with  the  people.  Louis  Philippe 
left  the  Tnileries  to  review  the  national  guard,  but  was  greeted 
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with  shouts  of  Vive  la  reformel  He  returned  with  the  conYiciioD 
that  all  was  lost,  and  ahdicated  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  count 
of  Paris.  In  defiance  of  the  recent  law,  it  was  announced  that  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  should  he  regent  instead  of  the  duke  of  NenK^nis. 
The  duchess  was  at  once  conducted  to  the  chamher  of  deputies,  but 
the  mob  stormed  the  doors  and  forbade  the  acceptance  of  the  regency. 
A  provisional  government  was  appointed,  oonsisting  of  Dupont  de 
TKure,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  opposition,  Lamartioe,  Arago,  Ledra- 
RoUin,  Gr^mieux,  Garnier-Pagds  and  Marie.  Louis  Philippe,  after 
"^  Several  adventures,  succeeded  in  esoaping  to  England,  where  he  took 
'  up  his  residence  at  Claremont,  and  died  there  after  two  years  of  retire- 
ment. Most  of  the  members  of  his  family  joined  him  in  Edigland, 
except  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  who,  with  her  two  sons,  took  refuge 
with  her  mother  in  Germany. 

Immediately  after  their  appointment  the  members  of  the  provi- 
sional government  proceeded  to  the  Udtel  de  Viile,  which  they  found 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  sociaUst  leaders,  Louis  Blanc,  Mar- 
'  rast,  Flocon,  and  Albert  (a  working-man).  A  contest  was  judiciously 
avoided  by  admitting  these  men  to  the  government,  at  first  as 
secretaries,  but  afterwards  as  full  members.  In  the  evening  of  the 
24th  a  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  edicts  were  issued  dissolving 
the  chamber  of  deputies  and  prohibiting  any  meeting  of  the  peers. 
Rarely  in  history  have  so  many  and  such  important  events  been 
crowded  into  the  space  of  one  day,  and  jperhaps  no  movement  haa 
ever  been  attended  with  such  imexpectedly  sudden  success.  The 
hostility  against  the  government  was  no  stronger  than  it  had  been 
for  the  last  few  years,  there  was  no  sufficient  motive  for  such  a  com- 
plete overthrow  of  existing  institutions,  and  nothing  but  the  blind 
weakness  of  the  king  and  his  advisers  could  have  given  such  a  victory 
to  their  opponents.  It  was  truly  a  revcitUwn  du  mepris  as  Lamariine 
had  prophesied,  but  it  is  not  often  that  contempt  inspires  a  revolution. 
§  2.  The  provisional  government  was  speedily  recognised  on  all 
sides.  The  provinces  offered  no  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  capitaL 
Oenerals  Bugeaud  and  Cbangamier  offered  the  allegianoe  of  the  army. 
Even  the  church  hastened  to  welcome  a  revolution  that  showed 
no  hostility  to  religion.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  Affre,  took 
the  lead  in  ordering  a  solemn  service  for  those  who  had  fallen  on  the 
23rd.  A  moderate  circular  was  issued  by  Lamartine,  who  ft*"'™^ 
the  control  of  foreign  affairs,  to  re-assure  the  neighbouring  states  as 
to  the  peaceful  intentions  of  France.  England,  as  in  1830,  was  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  new  republic,  and  most  of  the  continental 
countries  were  too  absorbed  in  their  own  affairs  to  think  of  inter- 
vention in  France.  But  in  spite  of  this  unanimous  recognition,  the 
government  had  one  very  serious  difiSculty  to  deal  with  in  the 
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demands  of  the  working-classes.  If  the  revolutiGn  had  any  real 
principle,  it  was  a  victory  of  socialisnu  The  socialists  had  obtained 
admission  to  the  government  itself,  and  though  Lamartine  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  realised  the  hopelessness  of  their  schemes,  it 
was  impossible  to  refuse  all  concessions  to  their  allies.  Accordingly, 
Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  were  appointed  president  and  vice-president  of 
a  commission  to  superintend  the  "  organisation  of  labour."  The  (mly 
expedient  which  the  oommiBBion  could  suggest  was  to  recognize 
the  du^  of  the  state  to  provide  work  for  every  man  who  demanded 
it,  and  to  carry  this  out  by  the  erection  of  national  workshops. 
This  experiment,  which  had  signally  failed  during  the  first  Revo- 
lution, and  which  could  only  end  in  supporting  the  idle  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  industrious,  was  again  put  into  practice.  Within  a 
fortnight  more  than  40,000  men  had  assembled  at  the  workshops, 
and  their  numbers  continued  to  be  swelled  by  arrivals  fnnn  the  pro- 
vinces. But  this  jfoiled  to  satisfy  the  extreme  party,  and  their  leaders, 
Cabet,  Blanqui,  and  Baspail  tried  to  drive  the  government  to  adopt 
communistic  measiu-es.  On  the  16th  of  April  a  mob  of  artisans 
marched  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  but  they  found  the  national  guard 
drawn  up  before  the  building  and  were  received  with  cries  of  d  bos  les 
eommuniUes!  For  the  moment  the  party  of  order  had  triumphed. 
$  3.  The  national  assembly,  which  had  been  summoned  to  draw 
up  a  new  constitution,  met  on  the  27th  of  April.  All  artificial  re- 
strictions upon  the  franchise  were  swept  away,  every  man  of  21  years 
bad  a  vote,  and  every  man  of  25  was  qualified  to  be  elected.  The 
number  of  deputies  was  fixed  at  nine  hundred,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  elections  were  conducted  with  marvellous  order  and 
r^ularity.  The  provisional  government  resigned  its  powers  into 
the  hands  of  the  assembly,  which  at  once  formally  decreed  the 
Republic.  The  next  act  was  to  appoint  an  executive  commission  of 
^YQ  members.  The  residt  was  the  election  of  Arago  with  726  votes, 
Qarnier-Pagte  with  715,  Marie  with  702,  Lamartine  with  643,  and 
Ledru-Rollin  with  458.  The  socialists  were  altogether  excluded, 
and  were  driven  to  adopt  extreme  measures,  lliey  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  national  sympathy  for  Poland,  where  a  spasmodic  attempt 
had  been  made  to  recover  independence.  On  the  15th  of  May  a 
procession  marched  to  the  assembly  to  present  a  petition  on  behalf 
of  the  Poles.  No  preparations  had  been  made  for  resistance,  the 
mob  stormed  the  hall,  and  set  to  work  to  elect  a  new  government. 
The  slightest  weakness  might  have  involved  France  in  ruin.  But 
the  government  stood  firm,  the  national  guard  and  the  garde  mchUe, 
a  body  that  had  been  formed  by  Lamartine  out  of  the  gamins  of  the 
Paris  streets,  rallied  round  them,  the  ccmspirators  lost  both  their 
courage  and  their  senses,  and  order  was  restored  without  serious 
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difficulty.  Most  of  the  leaders  were  captured :  Barb^  and  Albert 
were  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  Blanqui  to  seven  years 
imprioonment ;  LouU  Blanc,  who  had  intrigued  againBt  the  govern- 
ment  since  his  own  exclusion,  escaped  punishment  by  flight 

Among  the  numerous  adhesions  to  the  Republic,  not  the  least  iin* 
expected  and  embarrassing  had  been  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
bad  hastened  to  leave  England  for  Paris.  By  die  advice  of  the  pro- 
visional government  he  had  returned  to  London.  But  the  reaction* 
ary  party  sought  to  use  his  name  for  their  own  purposes,  and  he 
was  elected  as  deputy  tor  Paris  and  for  two  other  departments.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  serious  debate  in  the  assembly.  A  law  hatiiahing  the 
Bonaparte  family  from  French  soil  had  never  been  repealed,  and 
Lamartine  proposed  that  it  should  be  put  in  force.  But  the  law 
was  practically  obsolete,  and  two  Bonapartes,  sons  of  Jerome  and 
Lucien,  were  actually  members  of  the  assembly.  The  difficulty 
was  solved  by  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  who  wrote  in  haughty  and 
ambiguous  language,  offering  to  serve  his  country  by  remaining  in 
exile,  and  ultimately  declined  the  offered  seat. 

§  4.  Meanwhile  the  public  workshops  had  become  an  obvious 
nuisance.  The  number  of  workmen  was  more  than  100,000,  and 
the  expense  of  maintaming  them  amounted  to  more  than  14  miUion 
francs.  Private  enterprise  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  govern- 
ment determined  upon  vigorous  measures  to  put  down  the  eviL  A 
decree  was  issued  on  the  22nd  of  June  which  ordered  all  unmarried 
workmen  from  the  ages  of  18  to  25  to  enter  the  army,  while  the 
rest  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  departments.  All  who  refused 
were  to  be  excluded  from  the  workshops.  This  decree  gave 
rise  to  a  terrible  conflict  in  Paris.  The  workmen  threw  up  enor- 
mous barricades,  defended  them  with  the  heroism  of  despair,  and  for 
four  days  more  than  held  their  own.  The  executive  committee  bad 
to  resign  their  powers,  and  General  Gavaiguac  was  appcnnted  dic- 
tator. The  archbishop  of  Paris,  M.  Affre,  was  slain  by  a  chance 
bullet  as  he  was  attempting  to  mediate  a  peace,  and  the  losses  among 
the  troops  were  very  great.  Ultimately,  superior  numbers  and  dis- 
cipline secured  the  victory,  the  last  barricade  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  was  stormed  on  the  28th,  and  the  anarclusts  were  com- 
pelled to  submit.  Cavaignac  resigned  hia  dictatorship,  hut  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council.  A  decree  was  now  promulgated 
abolishing  the  workshops  altogether,  and  was  silently  obeyed. 
Socialism  was  completely  defeated,  but  in  its  fall  it  dragged  down 
the  Republic  The  fear  of  democratic  anarchy  became  the  dominant 
motive  of  all  who  had  anything  to  lose,  and  they  were  now  ready 
to  welcome  any  form  of  government,  however  absolute,  which  would 
secure  the  rights  of  property. 
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II.  The  Revolution  in  Germany  akd  Italy. 

§  5.  The  example  of  Paris  exerted  its  wonted  fascination  over  the 
continental  states.  The  year  1848  is  an  annus  miraibUis  in  Euro- 
pean history.  On  every  side  thrones  and  dynasties  seemed  tottermg 
to  ruin,  and  each  day  brought  the  news  of  another  revolution.  Among 
the  first  countries  to  feel  the  revolutionary  impulse  was  Switzerland, 
always  keenly  sensitive  to  French  influence,  and  where  the  soil  had 
been  prepared  by  previous  events,  llie  radical  party,  humiliated  by 
the  enforced  expulsion  of  the  political  refugees  in  1836,  had  turned 
its  attention  to  religious  questions,  and  made  a  determined  attack 
upon  the  church.  In  1839  the  famous  author  of  the  Life  of  Christj 
Dr.  Strauss,  had  been  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of 
Zurich,  but  such  indignation  was  expressed  by  the  orthodox  inhab- 
itants that  the  appointment  had  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  liberals  lost 
the  control  of  the  government  of  Zurich  for  the  next  six  years.  In 
1841  a  more  important  contest  was  provoked  by  the  abolition  of 
the  monasteries  in  Aargau.  The  Roman  Catholic  majority  in 
Lucerne  answered  this  measure  by  admitting  the  Jesuits  and 
entrusting  to  them  the  management  of  education.  This  excited  the 
radicals  to  active  measures,  and  as  the  lligmitzungy  or  assembly  of 
the  Bund,  refused  to  support  them,  free  bands  (^Freiaehaaren)  were 
formed  to  coerce  their  opponenis.  The  Roman  Catholic  cantons, 
Uri,  Schwyz,  Unterwalden,  Lucone,  Zug,  Freiburg,  and  Wallis, 
formed  a  separate  league,  the  Sonderbundy  for  mutual  defence 
(1845).  llie  great  powers  tried  to  bring  about  an  agreement, 
but  were  foiled  by  their  want  of  unanimity.  Austria  wished 
to  support  the  Sonderbund,  while  England  allied  itself  with  the 
radicals,  and  France  vacillated  between  the  two  sides.  In  1847  the 
war  broke  out  and  was  speedily  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Sonderbundy  which  was  dissolved  and  its  members  had  to  pay  the^ 
expenses  of  the  war.  llie  Jesuits  were  expelled  and  escaped  to 
Italy.  The  radicals  were  encouraged  by  their  victory  to  revive 
their  old  plan  of  forming  an  orderly  and  compact  federation.  The 
French  revolution  gave  them  new  strength,  and  in  September,  1848, 
the  new  constitution  was  introduced.  The  supreme  power  was 
vested  in  two  assemblies,  the  national  council,  representing  the 
state  as  a  whole,  and  the  council  of  estates,  representing;  the 
separate  cantons.  The  two  bodies  combined  to  appoint  a  federal 
coimcil,  which  was  to  sit  in  Berne  and  to  wield  the  executive  power, 
and  also  a  federal  court  of  justice. 

§  6.  The  history  of  Germany  is  almost  a  complete  blank  between 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  1830  and  1848.  The  Bund,  the 
only  representative  of  German  unity,  was  a  hopelessly  inert  mass. 
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which  did  nothing  but  oppose  a  pASsive  resistance  to  reform.  The 
subdivision  into  ionumerable  petty  states  was  maintained  by  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  Russia,  which  was  always  exerted  to 
prevent  any  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  or  Austria,  lliese  two 
states,  which  absorbed  most  of  the  material  strength  of  Qermany, 
regarded  each  other  with  a  jealousy  that  made  the  Czar  the  ne- 
cessary arbitrator  between  them.  In  Austria,  Frauds  L  had  been 
succeeded  in  1835  by  his  son  Ferdinand  I.,  but  the  change  of 
rulers  ooly  gave  greater  power  to  Meltomich,  who  continued  with 
cynical  obstiDacy  to  maintain  an  antiquated  system  of  government 
which  was  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  touch.  In  1837,  the  death  of 
William  IV.  separated  England  from  Hanover,  and  the  latter  crown, 
from  which  females  were  excluded,  fell  to  Ernest  Augustus,  duke 
of  Cumberland.  The  finit  act  of  the  new  king  was  to  abolish  the 
constitution  of  1833,  and  to  dismiss  seven  Qdttingen  professors  who 
protested  against  this  arbitrary  measure.  In  1840,  Frederick  William 
lY .  succeeded  his  fi&ther  in  Prussia,  but  he  did  little  to  alter  ibe 
system  that  had  prevailed  in  Berlin  since  1815.  The  last  relie  of 
Polish  independence  was  done  away  with  in  1846,  when  the 
republic  of  Krakau,  on  the  pretext  of  an  insurrection,  was 
incorporated  with  Austria. 

§  7.  In  March,  1848,  the  revolutionary  wave  broke  over  Germany 
with  such  force  that  resistance  was  hardly  dreamed  o£  Rulers 
hastened  to  secure  their  thrones  by  granting  all  the  denumda  of 
their  subjects,  and  by  admitting  to  office  the  men  who  had  hithoio 
been  the  prominent  leaders  of  opposition.  The  constitution  of 
Baden  (3  March)  was  the  model  which  was  copied  in  the  other 
states.  Its  chief  points  were  the  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury, 
political  equality  of  all  creeds,  responsibility  of  mimsters,  abolitloa 
of  feudal  obligations,  and  equal  taxation.  Everywhere  the  peo|de 
agitated  for  these  or  similar  reforms,  and  everywhere  they  were 
granted.  No  day  passed  without  the  appearance  of  a  new 
constitution.  In  Darmstadt,  Nassau,  Hesse-Cassel,  Oldenburg, 
BniDSwick,  the  four  Hanse  Towns,  Weimar,  and  Wiirtemberg,  the 
outlines  of  the  story  are  so  similar  that  the  details  bmme 
insignificant.  Only  the  three  great  middle-states,  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
and  Hanover,  delayed  their  action  to  see  what  was  done  by  their  two 
powerful  neighbours. 

But  the  acquisition  of  constitutional  liberties  for  the  separate 
states  was  by  np  means  the  sole  object  of  the  liberal  party.  Their 
keenest  wish  was  to  reform  the  Bund^  and  to  give  substantial  unity 
to  Germany  as  a  compact  federation.  As  to  the  constitution  of 
this  federation  very  opposite  views  prevailed,  the  democrats  wishing 
to  establish  a  German  republic,  while  the  more  moderate  party  hoped 
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to  create  a  federal  empire  under  the  headship  of  PruBsra.  It  ivas 
the  south-western  states,  where  internal  liberty  was  most  firm)^ 
rooted,  that  this  desire  for  unity  was  strongest.  On  March  8  a 
number  of  liberal  leaders  mot  at  Heidelberg,  and  issued  a  formal 
invitation  to  the  Gorman  states  to  send  deputies  to  a  Vorparlament, 
which  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  permanent  national  representa- 
tion. It  was  impossible  for  the  princes  to  allow  the  settlement  of 
so  great  a  question  to  pass  out  of  their  hands.  Accordingly,  Prussia 
and  Austria  agreed  to  hold  a  confennce  of  princes  on  March  15,  to 
consider  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Bund.  But  before  that  date 
the  two  great  powers  had  felt  the  force  of  the  revolution. 

The  news  of  the  events  in  Paris  was  enough  in  itself  to  overturn 
the  ill-cemented  edifice  of  the  Austrian  state.  The  Hungarians, 
inspired  by  the  eloquence  of  Kossuth,  clamoured  for  nn  independent 
diet  and  diminishtd  taxes.  Similar  demands  were  made  in  Prague. 
The  populace  of  Vienna,  usually  so  contented  and  ileasure-loving, 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  Mi-tteroich.  Without  an  effort  at 
resistance  the  famous  diplomatist  fled  to  England,  and  the  Aus- 
trian government  was  left  to  the  direction  of  the  mob.  The  feeble 
Ferdinand  L  granted  freedom  to  the  press,  allowed  the  formation 
of  a  citizen  guard,  and  promised  a  liberal  constitution. 

In  Prussia,  Frederick  William  lY.  offered  a  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  demands  for  constitutional  liberties  which  arrived  from  all  parts 
of  his  kingdom,  and  esfjecially  from  the  Rhenish  Provinces.  But  the 
report  of  the  occurrences  in  Vienna  ltd  to  formidable  disturbances 
in  Berlin  and  made  concensions  unavoidable.  On  March  17  the 
king  promi;Md  freedom  of  the  press,  the  summons  of  a  Landtag  on 
April  2,  the  *'  transformation  of  the  German  Confederation  (S/aien- 
hund)  into  a  Federal  State  (Bundestat),^*  and  the  incorporation  of 
East  and  West  Prussia  and  Posen  in  the  Bund,  Liberal  as  these 
assurances  were  they  failed  to  satisfy  the  people,  who  now  clamoured 
for  the  dismissal  of  tlie  soldiers  from  the  town  and  the  formation  of 
a  citizen  guard.  On  March  18  the  mob  came  into  collision  with 
the  troops,  barricades  were  raised,  and  for  fourteen  hours  a  terrible 
battle  was  waged  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  At  last  the  king  gave 
way,  ordered  the  troops  to  withdraw,  dismissed  lis  ministry,  anil 
granted  an  unconditional  amnesty  to  all  political  prisoners.  His 
brother,  William  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  was  regarded  as  a  leader  of 
the  reactionary  party,  departed  to  England.  From  this  moment 
Frederick  William  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
liberal  movement,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  party  which  desired  to  see 
Prussia  at  the  head  of  a  united  Germany.  He  assumed  the  German 
colours  and  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  undertook  as  a 
constitutional  king  to  be  the"  leader  of  a  free  and  new-born  German 
31 
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nation"  (21  March).  Two  days. later  be  had  to  attend  with  bare 
head  the  fuoeral  of  the  183  victims  of  the  18th  of  March.  But  the 
memory  of  that  day  stood  between  him  and  the  realisation  of  bis 
new  aims,  and  Prussia  had  for  the  moment  lost  all  popul^ty  and 
respect  in  Germany. 

The  revolutions  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  decided  the  action  of  thoae 
states  which  had  hitherto  hesitated.  On  March  16,  the  king  of 
Saxony  appointed  a  liberal  ministry.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  had  to  dis- 
miss his  bated  mistress,  Lola  Montes  (the  Coimtess  Landsfeldt), 
and  on  March  20  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Maximilian  IL, 
who  at  once  conceded  the  popular  demands.  Ernest  Augostoa  of 
Hanover  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitution  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Badeu.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  March  the  liberals  liad 
triumphed  in  every  state  of  Grermany. 

The  Vorparlamentf  composed  mainly  of  deputies  from  the  lesser 
states,  met  at  Frankfort  on  March  31,  and  speedily  completed  its 
work.  It  decreed  that  the  federal  government  should  consist  of  a 
single  head  with  two  chambers,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  popular 
representatives.  The  German  people  as  a  whole  was  to  enjoy  the 
same  liberties  which  had  been  secured  to  the  members  of  the 
individual  states.  The  details  of  the  constitution  \vere  to  be 
settled  by  a  national  assembly  to  be  elected  without  any  regard  to 
class  diviFions,  wealth,  or  religion,  llie  princes  were  to  be  excluded 
from  all  voice  in  the  matter.  Before  separatioor,  the  assembly 
nominated  a  committee  of  fifty  to  superintend  the  carrying  out 
of  these  decrees.  But  the  proceedings  at  Frankfurt  altogether 
failed  to  satisfy  the  democratic  party,  which  had  concaved  the 
extravagant  plan  of  forming  a  Crerman  republic  Their  leaders 
determined  to  give  up  constitutional  action  and  resort  to  foroeL 
They  stirred  up  the  people  to  revolt,  and  organised  bands  of 
volunteers  to  terrify  the  established  government.  But  in  the  brief 
struggle  which  followed  the  republicans  were  defeated,  and  their 
commander,  Hecker,  displayed  neither  ability  nor  courage. 

§  8.  Beside  domestib  revolutions  and  reforms,  Germany  had  a 
difficult  question  to  deal  with  in  the  relations  of  the  duchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstcin  with  Denmark.  Both  contained  a  large 
German  population,  and  Holstein  was  a  member  of  the  Bttnd^ 
Both  were  hostile  to  Danish  rule,  and  were  especially  indignant 
at  the  attempts  to  destroy  their  independent  nationality  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  Denmark.  The  question  was  complicated 
by  the  pro6]Dect  of  a  disputed  succession.  Females  were  entitled 
to  succeed  in  Denmark,  but  were  excluded  from  the  duchies.  In 
184G  Christian  VilL,  whose  only  son  was  unlikely  to  have  children, 
issued  a  decree,  the  ojfei\6  Briefe,  in  which  he  declared  the  whola 
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Damsh  state  to  be  indivisibk  and  to  be  heritable  by  females  as 
well  as  males.  This  excluded  the  duke  of  Augustenburg^  the 
nearest  male  heir,  and  was  a  great  blow  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  who  had  hoped,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Danish  male  line,  to  fall  under  the  separate  rule  of  a  German  prince. 
In  January,  1848,  CSiristian  VIII.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Frederick  YIL,  who  at  once  issued  a  liberal  constitution  in  the 
hope  of  allaying  discontent.  But  his  German  subjects  refused  to 
sell  their  independence  at  any  price,  and  the  revolutionary  move- 
Dient  in  Germany  came  just  in  time  to  give  them  new  courage. 
The  assemblies  of  the  two  duchies  joined  themselves  together  (18 
March),  and  dumsnded  that  both  should  be  nt'mitted  to  the  Bund 
and  have  a  joint  constitution,  on  the  German  modeL  On  the  24th 
a  provisional  government  was  formed,  with  the  duke  of  Augusten- 
burg  at  its  head.  Frederick  YIL  treated  these  acts  as  rebellion, 
and  sent  an  army  into  the  duchies.  But  public  opinion  in  Germany 
was  warmly  excited  in  their  behalf,  snd  the  VorpaHameni  went 
out  of  its  way  to  decree  the  admission  of  Schleswig  to  the  Bund, 
The  king  of  Prussia,  eager  to  fall  in  with  the  current  of  opinion, 
sent  an  army  to  assist  the  duke  of  Augustenburg.  On  land  the 
Prussians,  under  Wrangel,  gained  several  successes,  but  the  want  of 
a  fleet  prevented  any  decisive  result  from  being  obtained,  and  the 
favour  shown  to  Denmark  by  Russia  and  England  induced  Frederick 
William  to  recall  his  troops  before  any  settlement  had  been  made. 

$  9.  No  part  of  Europe  was  so  quiet  and  at  the  same  time  so 
profoundly  discontented  as  Italy  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  decade 
of  the  century.  Austrian  nile  pressed  like  a  leaden  weight  upon 
the  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  A  powerful  army,  under 
Marshal  Badetsky,  stood  ready  to  crush  the  slightest  symptom  of 
revolt.  The  press  was  subject  to  the  most  rigorous  censorship),  and 
so  searching  was  the  system  of  espionage  that  no  one  ventured  to 
breathe  a  word  of  complaint.  The  upper  classes  were  purposely  en- 
couraged to  lead  a  licentious  life,  that  they^might  lose  all  thought 
of  political  liberty.  In  the  other  provinces  Austrian  influence  was 
supreme,  and  was  employed  to  support  the  arbitrary  government 
of  the  princes.  In  Naples  and  Sicily  Ferdinand  II.  (1830-1859) 
crushed  his  subjects  under  a  despotism  of  terror.  In  the  Papal 
States  Gregory  XYl.  (1831-1846)  maintained  the  worst  of  all 
forms  of  government,  the  absolutism  of  the  clergy.  Leo]X)ld  II. 
of  Tuscany  was  personally  benevolent  and  well-intentioned,  but 
did  not  venture  to  depart  from  the  system  of  rule  prescribed  from 
Vienna.  The  lesser  rulers  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Lucca  were  the 
powerless  vassals  of  Austria.  In  Piedmont  Charles  Albert  had 
never  ventured  to  return  to  the  liberal  principles  of  his  youth. 
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EooDomic  reforms  were  introdnoed,  but  no  steps  were  taken  towardfl 
constitutional  reform.  The  King  was  a  devout  Bomaa  Catholic, 
and  the  Austrian  government  began  to  regard  him  as  one  who  had 
fully  repented  of  his  past  follies.  The  only  disturbance  to  public 
tranquillity  arose  from  the  isolated  and  hopeless  revolts  excited  by 
Mazzini  and  his  society  of  *' Young  Italy,"  which  the  people  did 
not  venture  to  support,  and  which  only  served  to  keep  alive  the 
idea  of  independence  and  the  desire  of  revenge. 

This  lethargy  was  suddenly  interrupted  from  a  wholly  unexpected 
quarter.  In  June,  1846,  Gregory  XYL  died,  and  the  choice  of  tho 
conclave  foil  upon  one  of  the  youngest  cardinals,  Mastai  Ferrct-tt, 
who  took  the  name  of  Pius  IX.  Tho  new  pope  was  chosen  mainly 
on  account  of  his  feeble  health,  but  he  was  destined  to  the  longest 
and  one  of  the  most  eventful  pontificates  recorded  in  history. 
Eager  to  obtain  popularity,  Pius  IX.  signalise  1  his  accession  by 
reforming  measures  which  made  a  profoimd  impression  in  Europe. 
He  issued  an  amnesty  for  all  political  offenders,  recalled  the 
exiles,  and  appointed  a  council  to  aid  him  in  the  government. 
Italy  resounded  with  cries  of  Ewiva  Pio  Nono!  and  the  pope 
became  for  a  brief  period  the  idol  of  his  countrymen.  Moderate 
liberals  had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  papacy  as  the 
one  genuinely  Italian  government  in  the  peninsula,  and  they 
welcomed  the  prospect  of  reviving  national  unity  and  independence 
under  papal  guidance.  Meanwhile  the  news  from  Home  was  re- 
ceived in  Vienna  with  mingled  dismay  and  indignation.  Mettemich 
declared  that  a  liberal  pope  was  the  one  contingency  that  had  never 
been  anticipated.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienns,  Austria  was  allowed 
to  keep  a  garrison  in  the  fortress  of  Ferrara,  and,  as  a  counter- 
demonstration,  the  troops  now  occupied  the  city  as  well.  IMua  IX. 
bitterly  protested  against  this  act  as  an  infraction  of  his  sovereigQ 
rights,  and  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  for  armed  resistance,  amidst 
the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  his  subjects. 

The  example  of  tlie  po])e  naturally  exercised  great  influence  in 
the  other  Italian  states.  Leopold  of  Tuscany  hastened  to  conciliate 
the  people  with  administrative  reforms.  Charles  Louis  of  Lucca  was 
compelled  to  make  similar  concessions,  but  ho  showed  his  personal 
antipathy  by  selling  his  duchy  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and 
retiring  from  public  life.  Intense  popular  indignation  was  aroused 
by  the  settlement  of  the  succession  in  Parma  on  the  death  of  Maria 
Louisa  (December,  1847).  The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  arranged  that 
if  she  died  childless,  Parma  should  be  given  to  the  duke  of  Lucca, 
whose  duchy  was  to  be  transferred  to  Tuscany,  while  the  latter  wna 
to  cede  certain  districts  to  the  duke  of  Modena.  This  elaborate 
arrangement,  based  altogether  upon  dynastic  interests,  without  any 
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regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned »  was  now  carried  out 
liiots  ensued,  and  Francis.  V.  of  Modena  invited  the  Austrians  to 
occupy  his  duchy.  In  Southern  Italy  the  movement  was  the  more 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  evils  it  had  to  combat.  Sicily  threw  off 
the  Neapolitan  yoke,  and  a  provisional  government  was  established 
in  Palermo,  under  Ruggiero  Settimo  (Jan.  24^  1848).  A  rising  in 
Naples  compelled  Ferdinand  II.  to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  to  grant 
&  liberal  constitution  (10th  Feb.).  I'he  scruples  of  Charles  Albert 
were  removed  when  he  found  himself  on  the  same  side  as  the 
po^ie,  and  early  in  1848  he  drew  up  a  constitution  for  Piedmont,  tho 
Statuto  FondamenUde^  which  was  issued  on  March  4.  In  Tuscany 
representative  institutions  were  granted  on  February  17,  and  the 
revolution  in  Paris  induced  Pius  IX.  to  take  the  final  step,  to  which 
his  previous  measures  had  obviously  tended.  A  ministry  was  formed 
under  Cardinal  Antonelli,  in  which  for  the  first  time  the  lay  element 
preponderated,  and  a  constitution  was  promulgated  on  March  14. 
'Iliis  established  two  chambers— one  composed  of  nominees  of  the 
pope,  the  other  of  popular  representatives ;  but  the  final  decision  on 
all  matters  was  still  re>ervod  to  the  college  of  cardinals. 

§  10.  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  Viennese  rising  of  March  13 
and  the  flight  of  Metlernich,  the  flame  of  revolt  at  once  broke  out 
in  the  northern  provinces.  The  lead  was  taken  by  Milan,  where 
the  citizens  erected  barricades,  and  fur  four  days  carried  on  a 
desperate  contest  against  the  Austrian  troops.  Radetsky  might 
have  destroyed  the  city  by  a  bombardment,  but  he  was  afraid  lest 
a  sudden  advance  of  the  Sardinian  army  might  cut  off  his  com- 
munications with  Austria.  On  the  evening  of  the  22nd  he  quitted 
Milan  and  retreated  towards  the  famous  Quadrilateral  formed  by 
the  fortresses  of  Pcschiera,  Mantua,  Legnago,  and  Verona.  His 
retreat  was  the  feignal  for  a  general  rising.  The  duke  of  Parma  fled 
without  striking  a  blow.  One  after  another  Monza,  Como,  Bergamo, 
Brescia  and  Cremona  threw  off  the  rule  of  Austria.  Venice  was 
taiDcly  resijincd  by  Counts  Palffy  and  Zichy,  and  the  citizens 
restored  the  Republic  under  the  presidency  of  Daniele  Manin. 
Francis  V.  of  Modena  was  driven  from  his  duchy.  Meanwhile 
Charles  Albert  had  taken  a  decisive  step.  He  declared  war 
against  Austria,  crossed  the  Ticino  with  his  army  (March  25), 
and  proceeded  to  pursue  the  retreating  Austrians.  Radetsky  now 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Verona  and  stood  upon  the  defensive. 
Popular  enthusiasm  compelled  the  remaining  Governments  of  the 
peninsula  to  espouse  the  national  cause.  The  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany  ordered  his  troops  to  march  to  the  frontier.  Pius  IX., 
torn  by  his  conflicting  interests  as  an  Italian  prince  and  as  head 
of  the   Uoman  Catholic  Church,  found  it  impossible  to  resist 
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the  general  impulse,  and  the  Roman  army  was  despatched  to 
the  Po.  Even  Ferdinand  II.  did  not  yet  venture  to  obey  his 
natural  inclinations,  llio  Neapolitan  army  set  out  under  Pepe, 
the  fleet  was  sent  to  Ancona,  and  Charles  Albert  was  assured  that 
Naples  would  co-operate  actively  in  (he  war  for  Italian  indepen- 
dence. Bat  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  both  the  army  and 
the  fleet  had  received  secret*  instructions  to  do  nothing  until  the 
course  of  events  had  enabled  the  king  to  decide  finally  on  his  ooarae 
of  action.  Ferdinand's  insincerity  was  soon  made  manifest.  In 
defiance  of  his  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  constitution,  he  dis- 
solved the  chamber  of  deputies  before  it  had  time  to  meet,  formed 
a  reactionary  ministry,  reoslled  his  army,  and  decreed  a  complete 
change  of  the  franchise.  In  consequence  of  these  measures  the 
Sicilians  declared  that  the  Ik)nrbons  had  forfeited  the  crown^  and 
prepared  to  ofler  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Genoa,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert. 

§  11.  The  Sardinian  king  had  continued  fur  some  time  to  retain 
his  advantage  in  the  Lombard  war.  Radetitky  rt^fns  d  to  be  drawn 
from  his  position  at  Verona  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
should  enable  him  to  take  the  aggressive.  'J  he  result  was  that  the 
Sardinian  troops  were  able  to  overrun  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Adige,  and  a  momentary  repulse  at  Santa  Lucia  (6th  May)  was 
more  than  compensated  by  a  distinguished  success  at  Goito  (3(Hh 
May)  and  by  the  capture  of  Peschiera.  Popular  votes  decreed 
the  annexation  of  Lombardy,  Modena,  and  Parma  to  Sardinia. 
That  these  bright  prospects  were  soon  overclouded  was  probably 
due  to  the  error  of  Charles  Albert  himself.  If  he  had  at  once 
advanced  against  Kadetsky  at  the  end  of  March,  he  mi*ht  have 
finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  he  was  afraid  of  the  nationalists^ 
who  might  utilise  his  victories  to  his  own  disadvantage ;  he  wbs 
not  cordially  supported  by  the  other  rulers  of  the  peninsula ;  and 
he  trusted  that  Englinh  mediation  and  the  rising  in  Hungary  would 
compel  Austria  to  cede  Lombardy  to  him  without  further  warfare. 
His  hesitation  secured  the  success  of  Radetsky,  whose  retreat, 
instead  of  being  a  sign  of  weakness,  was  a  masterly  stroke  of  policy. 
Strengthened  by  reinforcements  under  Welden,  he  suddenly  left 
Verona,  captured  Vicenza,  Treviso  and  Padua,  and  thus  secuit^  a 
second  and  safer  line  of  communication  with  Austria.  Turning 
against  the  Piedmontese,  he  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  upon  them 
at  Custozza  (25th  July).  Charles  Albert  retreated  to  Milan,  closely 
pursued  and  harassed  by  the  victorious  army.  Milan  capitulated 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  last  chance  of  retaining  any 
hold  upon  Lombardy  was  gone.  On  August  8  Charles  Albert 
signed    an    armistice,  by  which    he   surrendered  Peschiera  and 
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all  posittons  outside  Lombardy^  and  engaged  to  withdraw  the 
ships  and  troops  that  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Venice. 
Lombardy  was  once  more  an  Austrian  province,  and  Radetsky 
prepared  to  complete  his  work  by  laying  siege  to  Venice. 

§  ]2.  Pius  IX.  had  already  deserted  the  Italian  cause  when  he 
discovered  that  it  involved  him  in  open  war  with  Austria.  From 
this  time  he  began  to  think  more  of  his  duties  as  head  of  the  church 
and  less  of  temporal  interests.  The  result  was  that  he  soon  lost  the 
popularity  which  his  liberal  measures  had  given  him.  His  reform- 
ing ministry  naturally  resigned  when  the  pope  would  no  longer 
assent  to  their  measures.  Count  Rossi,  who  became  head  of  a  new 
ministry,  alienated  both  the  liberal  and  the  reactionary  parties,  and 
was  assassinated  on  November  15.  The  pope  was  so  horrified  by 
this  act  that  he  quitted  Rome  in  disguise  (Nov.  24)  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Gaeta,  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Naples.  The 
greatest  excitement  prevailed  when  the  news  of  his  departure  was 
made  known.  The  Roman  parliament,  which  had  met  on  the  day 
of  Rossi's  death,  appointed  an  executive  committee  of  three  persons, 
and  ordered  the  election  of  a  constituent  assembly.  The  pope  con- 
tented himself  with  issuing  one  brief  after  another  to  declare  the 
nullity  of  all  that  was  done  in  his  absence,  but  did  nothing  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  moderate  party,  who  were  still  inclined 
to  trust  him.  The  constituent  assembly,  in  which  both  Garibaldi 
and  Mazzini  had  seats,  decided  that  the  pope  had  forfeited  the  tem- 
poral government  of  the  State,  that  he  should  be  guaranteed  the 
independent  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power,  and  that  a  pure  de- 
mocracy should  be  created  under  the  name  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
In  Tuscany  Leopold  II.  followed  the  ix)pe*s  example  when  he  found 
that  matters  were  going  too  far,  and  escaped  first  to  San  Stefano 
and  then  to  Gaeta.  As  he  refused  to  return,  a  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed in  Florence  under  the  presidency  of  Guerrazzi. 

§  13.  During  the  months  which  witnessed  the  overthrow  and  re- 
storation of  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy,  the  home  government  was 
undergoing  a  great  crisis.  Kolowrat,  who  took  Mettemich*s  place, 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  order,  and  the  government 
was  carried  on  under  the  dictation  of  the  students  and  the  mob. 
The  disturbances  in  the  capital  were  stirred  up  by  Kossuth,  who 
aimed  at  freeing  Hungary  altogether  from  Hspsburg  rule.  The 
Emperor  had  already  granted  the  Hungarians  an  independent 
ministry,  in  which  Kossuth  undertook  the  control  of  finance.  But 
the  revolutionary  party  demanded  a  constitution  on  the  model  of 
that  of  Baden,  and  the  Diet  was  terrified  by  an  insurrection  into 
passing  a  decree  f  >r  its  establishment.  In  Bohemia  the  Slavonic 
party  also  agitated  for  the  formation  of  an  independent  govern* 
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ment  and  the  exclusion  of  Gennaa  elements.  But  the  Slavs 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  Magyars,  and  were  willing  to  support 
the  Hapsburgs  if  they  would  grant  their  demands.  They  were 
especially  anxious  to  prevent  the  federal  union  of  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  Kossuth  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  own  aims  and  to  frustrate  those  of  Bohemia 
by  terrifying  the  imperial  government.  A  new  constitution  had 
been  issued,  which  established  the  ordinary  two  chambers.  On 
May  15  the  populace  of  Vienna  rose  in  revolt  and  demanded  the 
abolition  of  the  aristocratic  chamber  and  the  summons  of  a  national 
assembly  to  reform  the  constitution.  Resistance  was  impossible, 
and  Ferdinand,  by  the  advice  of  the  reactionary  party,  escaped  with 
his  family  from  Vienna  to  Innspriick.  This  was  a  very  well-judgod 
measure,  because  it  freed  the  emperor  from  the  influence  of  both 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Bohemians,  while  he  could  rely  upon  the 
support  of  the  Tyrolese,  always  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  house 

of  Uapsburg. 

In  Vienna  the  wildest  excitement  prevailed  for  a  time.  The  mob 
raised  barricades  in  the  streets,  and  civil  war  was  only  avoided  by 
ordering  the  troops  to  leave  the  city.  In  Bohemia  the  Emperor's 
departure  to  Innspruck  was  regarded  as  a  serious  blow,  because  it 
ha'i  been  hoped  that  he  would  take  up  his  residence  in  Prague  and 
entrust  the  defence  of  the  crown  to  his  Slav  subjects.  His  weak- 
ness and  humiliation  however  still  offered  a  favourable  prospect  of 
realising  their  designs.  On  Jime  2  a  great  Slavonic  Congress  was 
opened,  under  the  presidency  of  Palacky,"  the  historian.  Three  days 
later  it  was  formally  decreed  that  the  Slavs  would  remain  loyal  sab- 
jects  of  the  Hat)sburgs  on  condition  that  the  Austrian  monarchy 
was  organised  as  a  federation .  At  the  same  time  a  provisional 
government  was  formed  in  Prague,  and  the  Emperor  was  called  upon 
to  order  WindischgrUtz,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  to  withdraw 
his  troops.  But  before  this  could  be  answered,  hostilities  broke  out. 
After  an  indecisive  conflict  in  the  streets,  in  which  the  wife  of  Win- 
dischgratz  was  killed,  the  garrison  retired  outside  the  walls,  but 
only  to  bombard  the  city  from  the  surrounding  hills.  This  decided 
the  struggle.  The  opposition  leaders  made  their  escape,  and  Prague 
surrendered  unconditionally  (June  18).  This  was  only  a  small 
success  in  itself,  but,  coupled  with  Radetsky's  victory  in  Italy,  it 
had  a  great  moral  effect  in  restoring  the  courage  and  prestige  of  the 
Austrian  Government.  At  the  same  time  the  movement  in  Hun- 
gary was  seriously  hampered  by  the  action  of  the  Slavonic  portion 
of  the  population.  The  Slavs  were  always  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Magyars,  and  the  project  of  establishing  an  independent  state  of 
Hun.;ary  threatened  them  with  political  annihilation.    ITieir  only 
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hope  lay  in  the  maintenance  of  German  rule,  and  they  rose  in 
wild  revolt  against  the  dominant  party  of  Eoesuth.  The  Magyars 
had  also  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Croats  under  their  Ban 
Jellachicb,  who  was  secretly  instigated  hy  the  imperial  court. 

Meanwhile  the  constituent  assemhly,  which  Ferdinand  had 
authorised  hefore  his  departure,  met  on  July  22.  Race  differences 
among  its  members  maide  it  difficult  for  them  to  come  to  any 
agreement,  and  they  were  soon  absorbed  in  the  thorny  question  of 
the  relations  of  lords  and  serfs.  But  the  presence  of  the  assembly 
seemed  to  exercise  a  tranquillising  effect  upon  Vienna,  and  the 
more  favourable  aspect  of  affairs  emboldened  the  emperor  to  return 
to  his  capital  (August  12).  In  the  hope  of  ending  the  Hungarian 
war  he  nominated  Count  Lamberg  commander  of  the  troops  in  that 
kingdom,  but  the  unfortunate  general  was  murdered  on  the  bridge 
of  boats  at  Pesth.  All  hopes  of  reconciliation  were  now  at  an  end, 
and  open  war  was  declared  agaiuDt  the  Hungarians.  But  this  act 
also  terminated  the  tranquillity  at  Vienna,  which  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  influence  of  Kossuth.  On  October  6  a  third 
revolt  commenced,  and  proved  far  more  formidable  than  either  of 
its  predecessors.  Its  immediate  object  was  to  prevent  the  march  of 
the  troops  who  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hungary.  The 
mob  murdered  Latour,  the  war  minister,  stormed  the  arsenals, 
and  compelled  the  constituent  assembly  to  demand  from  the 
Emperor  the  cessation  of  hostilities  against  the  Hungarians.  Fer- 
dinand again  fled,  this  lime  to  Olmiitz,  in  Moravis.  The  garrison 
under  Auersf^ei^  occupied  a  defensive  position  in  the  Belvedere 
gardens,  and  the  city  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  But 
their  triumph  was  very  short-lived.  Jellachich  with  his  Croats 
marched  from  the  Baab  against  Vienna,  and  Windischgratz,  the 
victor  of  Prague,  was  appoiuted  commander-in-chief  of  all  Austrian 
troops  outside  Italy.  By  October  23  the  city  was  closely  invested 
on  all  sides.  But  the  bericged,  confident  in  the  approaching  aid 
from  Hungary,  refused  to  yield,  and  for  several  days  carried  on  a 
desperate  struggle  against  superior  forces.  Ou  the  30th  the  Hun- 
garian troops  were  teen  in  the  distance,  but  they  were  repulsed 
ader  a  short  engagement  on  the  Schwechat.  This  sealed  the  fate 
of  Vienna,  which  surrendered  on  the  next  day.  The  rebels  recei vfd 
the  prompt  punishment  of  military  justice.  '1  he  Austrian  monarchy 
was  saved.  On  November  24  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  under 
Felix  Schwarzenberg,  the  resolute  head  of  the  reactionary  party. 
On*  December  2  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  on  the  ground  that  "  younger  powers  were 
needed  to  carry  out  the  reforms  that  had  been  commenced.**  The 
change  of  rulers  was  really  the  signal  of  approaching  reaction. 
81* 
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The  constituent  assembly,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Vienna 
to  Eremsier,  was  dissolved  (March  7, 1840),  and  a  new  oonstitutioxi 
was  granted  **  by  the  grace  of  the  emperor.^ 

§  14.  The  new  emperor,  Francis  Joseph,  recognised  that  his  first 
task  was  the  reduction  of  Hungary,  and  entrusted  Windischgrits 
with  the  completion  of  the  work  which  had  been  so  successfully 
commenced  at  Prague  and  Vienna.  The  Hungarians  refused  to 
accept  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand^  and  the  government  was  still 
carried  on  in  his  name.  Kossuth  was  compelled  to  adopt  this 
course  to  conciliate  the  army  and  its  leader,  Gdrgey,  who  were 
determined  not  to  act  as  rebels,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
republican  aspirations  of  the  great  oratof^  Windischgratz  began 
the  campaign  on  December  15,  and  met  with  no  real  oppontion  to 
his  early  movements.  Kossuth's  plan  was  to  give  up  western 
Hungary  to  the  invaders,  in  order  to  entice  them  into  the  marshy 
districts  of  the  interior  during  the  winter  seaacm.  The  committee 
of  national  defence,  of  which  Kossuth  was  president,  abandoned 
Pcsth,  and  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians  (Jan.  5, 1849). 
From  this  moment  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  triumphed.  Bern, 
a  Polish  exile,  who  had  commanded  in  the  recent  defence  of  Vienna 
and  had  escaped  from  the  conquerors,  was  sent  to  act  against  the 
Saxon  population  of  Transylvania,  which  refused  to  aooept  the  rule  of 
the  Magyars  and  maintained  the  cause  of  the  imperial  goveroment. 
By  the  end  of  February  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Windischgratz  now  advanced  from  Pesth  into  the  interior.  At 
Kapolna  (Feb.  26-7)  a  two  days'  battle  took  place,  in  which  neither 
side  could  claim  a  decisive  victory,  but  the  Hungarians  retired  to 
the  river  Theiss.  There  a  number  of  battles  were  fought  to  deftfnd 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  everywhere  the  Austrians  were  repulsed. 
Gorgey  was  now  able  to  take  the  aggressive,  and  carried  all  before 
him.  WindiscligriEitz  was  recalled,  but  his  successor,  Weldcn,  found 
it  necessary  to  evacuate  Pesth.  The  Hungarians  returned  to  the 
capital  in  triumph,  and  stormed  Buda  (Ofen),  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Danube,  after  a  heroic  defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison 
(21  May).  The  Austrian  army  retreated  to  Pressbuig,  in  the 
extreme  west  of  the  kingdom.  The  triumph  of  the  insurgents  was 
celebrated  by  the  declaration  of  Hungarian  indepenbence  (14  AprilX 
and  the  creation  of  a  provisional  government,  with  Kossuth  at  its 
head.  This  bold  step  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  a  compromiaey 
but  at  the  same  time  it  alienated  Gorgey,  who  henceforth  acted  in 
complete  independence. 

The  Austrian  government  began  to  despair  of  reducing  Hungary 
by  its  own  efforts,  and  turned  for  assistance  to  Kussia,  the  patron  of 
all  states  contending  against  revolution.    On  May  21,  the  very  day 
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on  which  Buda  Burrendered,  Francis  Joseph  met  the  Czar  in  a 
personal  interview  at  Warsaw.  Nicolas  was  afraid  lest  the  success 
of  the  Hungarians  might  provoke  a  rising  in  Poland,  which  was 
the  m(»re  likely  as  many  Poles  were  serving  in  the  Hungarian 
army,  and  willingly  accorded  the  aid  that  was  demanded.  In 
Jane  Paskiewitsch  entered  Hungary  with  130,000  men,  and  the 
command  of  the  Austrians  was  entrusted  to  Haynau,  already 
notorioos  for  the  severity  with  which  he  had  treated  the  defeated 
Italians  of  Lomhardy.  The  eloquence  of  Kossuth  induced  tlie 
Hungarians  to  carry  on  a  desperate  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
inyaders.  But  the  contest  was  too  unequal,  and  the  differences 
hetween  the  military  and  the  civil  leaders  weakened  the  national 
cause.  At  Temesvar  one  diyision  of  the  Hungarian  army,  under 
Dembinski,  was  crushed  by  Haynau  (9  August).  Kossuth  now 
resigned  his  office  and  proceeded  to  Transylvania.  Gorgey  was 
appointed  dictator,  but  he  had  already  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Bussians,  and  on  August  13  he  surrendered  with  his  whole 
army  to  general  Bttdiger  at  Vilagcs.  This  practically  ended  the 
war.  Kossuth  snd  Bern  fled  to  Turkey,  where  the  Porte  refused 
to  give  them  up.  Gorgey  was  aMe  to  secure  his  personal  safety, 
but  the  other  leaders  received  scant  mercy  from^^aynau  and  his 
military  tribunals.  Hungary  had  to  pay  dearly  for  its  rebellion. 
It  lost  all  independence  and  all  constitutional  freedom,  and  sank 
for  a  short  time  into  a  vassal  province  of  Anstria. 

§  15.  Meanwhile  the  temporary  success  of  the  Hungarians  in  the 
early  part  of  1849  had  involved  Austria  in  a  second  Italian  war. 
All  the  attempts  of  England  and  France  to  negotiate  a  final  peace 
between  Austria  and  Sardinia  had  failed.  The  government  at 
Vienna  refused  to  entertain  any  proposal  except  the  complete 
restoration  of  Austrian  rnle  and  of  the  governments  allied  with 
Austria.  For  Charles  Albert  to  accept  these  terms,  except  under 
the  pressure  of  complete  defeat,  would  deprive  the  Sardinian 
monarchy  for  ever  of  the  respect  and  trust  of  Italy.  On  March  9 
the  king  took  the  bold  step  of  putting  an  end  to  the  armistice, 
which  had  been  prolonged  since  August,  1848.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  Austrian  arms  would  be  sufficiently  employed  in  the  Hungarian 
war  and  in  the  siege  of  Venice.  But  Badetsky  was  confident  of 
success,  and  hastened  to  engage  in  a  contest  which  he  hoped  would 
finally  settle  affairs  in  Italy.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked  he 
invaded  Piedmont,  and  in  the  battle  of  Novara  inflicted  a  crushing 
defeat  upon  the  Sardinians,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Polish 
general  Chrzanowski  (23  March).  So  disastrous  was  the  battle,  and 
so  exorbitant  the  terms  proposed  by  Badetsky,  that  on  the  same 
evening  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Victor 
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Emmanuel  11.,  and  quitted  Italy  for  Oporto,  where  he  died  on 
July  28.  The  new  kin^  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  an  Austrian 
archduke,  and  had  not  inspired  the  same  invincible  distrust  as  his 
father.  Badetsky  now  offered  an  immediate  armistice,  on  cofoditloa 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  should  pledge  himself  to  conclude  a  peace  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  reduce  his  army  to  a  peace  footing,  and  to  hand 
over  the  fortress  of  Alessandria  to  Austrian  occupation  as  a  hostage 
for  his  good  faith.  These  terms,  though  far  milder  than  had  been 
offered  to  Charles  Albert,  were  resented  as  dishonourable  in  Turin, 
and  the  young  king  had  to  enter  his  capital  by  night  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  insulted  by  his  new  subjects.  Few  men  could  have  an- 
ticipated that  a  ruler  whose  reign  began  under  snch  gloomy  auspioea 
would  become  before  its  close  the  recognised  king  of  a  free  and 
united  Italy.  A  revolt  in  Lombardy,  which  had  broken  out  directly 
hostilities  commenced,  was  put  down  by  the  Austrians  with  prompt 
severity.  Brescia,  the  only  place  which  made  a  conspicuous  re- 
sistance, was  stormed  by  Haynaa,  whose  conduct  on  this  occasioa 
earned  him  the  name  of  the  "  Uya!na  of  Brescia,"  and  a  reputa- 
tion for  cruelty  which  was  enhanced  by  his  subsequent  deeds  in 
Himgary.  The  final  treaty  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  (August  6) 
restored  matters  to  their  condition  before  the  war,  the  defeated 
country  having  to  pay  an  idemnity  of  seventy-five  million  francs. 

§  16.  After  their  success  in  the  north  the  Austrians  proceeded  to 
complete  thiir  work  by  putting  down  the  revolution  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Italy.  Entering  Tuscany,  they  occupied  Florence,  put 
down  the  Republic,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  grand  duke. 
Leopold  now  returned  from  Oaeta,  revoked  the  constitution  which 
he  had  granted  in  the  previous  year,  and  restored  the  old  system 
of  absolute  rule.  Parma,  Bologna,  and  Ancona  were  successively 
occupied  by  the  Austrians,  who  would  undoubtedly  have  advanced 
upon  Rome  if  tbey  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  French.  Gene- 
ral Oudinot,  with  8000  men,  landed  at  Civita  Yecchia  on  April  5, 
and  at  once  marched  against  the  city.  The  republican  leaders 
determined  on  a  desperate  resistance,  and  after  seven  hours'  fighting 
the  assailants  were  driven  back  from  the  walls  (30  April).  But 
Oudinot  received  reinforcements,  which  enabled  him  to  invest  the 
city  with  35,000  men,  and,  after  resisting  for  a  month.  Borne  was 
taken  on  July  3.  Graribaldi,  who  had  been  the  inspiring  leader  of 
the  defence,  escaped  with  his  devoted  followers  to  the  mountains. 
Oudinot  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Republic  by  establishing  a  govern- 
ment in  the  pope's  name,  but  Pius  JX.  refused  to  trust  himself  to 
his  foreign  allies,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Oaeta.  Venice  was  now 
completely  isolated,  but  continued  to  make  a  heroic  resistance  until 
August  26,  when  it  was  compelled,  partly  by  the  bombardment 
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and  partly  by  famine,  to  capitulate.  Mauin,  the  hero  of  the  Hhort- 
lived  period  of  liberty,  was  allowed  to  retire  into  exile. 

Meanwhile  the  reaction  in  Naples  and  Sicily  had  been  completed 
without  foreign  assistance.  Ferdinand  IT.,  after  recalling  his  troops 
from  the  war  in  Lorabardy,  had  employed  them  in  reducing  the 
Sicilians  to  obedience.  Messina  was  taken  by  storm  (7  Sept.,  1848)^ 
and  the  cruelties  practised  by  the  yictors  were  so  atrocious  that 
Ferdinand  received  the  nickname  of  King  Bomba.  The  Neapolitan 
Parliament  was  continually  prorogued,  and  was  finally  dissolved 
without  ever  having  been  allowed  to  meet.  The  Austrian  victory 
of  Novara  encouraged  the  king  to  renew  his  attack  upon  Sicily.  In 
April,  1849,  Palermo  was  captured,  and  by  the  end  of  May  the 
authority  of  the  Neapolitan  king  was  completely  restored. 

§  17.  The  suppression  of  disorder  at  Vienna  after  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Windischgratz  led  to  a  similar  reaction  in  Prussia.  A 
constituent  assembly  had  been  sitting  in  Berlin  ever  since  May  22, 
1848,  in  which  the  democratic  party  sought  to  carry  through  its 
aims  with  the  support  of  the  mob.  In  June  the  arsenal  was  sacked, 
and  the  assembly,  instead  of  condemning  the  disturbances,  took 
advantage  of  them  to  abolish  the  constitution  granted  by  the  king 
and  to  issue  a  more  democratic  one  of  their  own.  In  August  and 
September  the  populace  was  guilty  of  fresh  outrages,  which  the 
government  was  unable  to  check.  But  the  news  from  Vienna 
emboldened  the  king,  Frederick  William  IV.,  to  take  decisive  mea- 
sures. Ck>unt  Brandenburg,  a  natural  son  of  Frederick  William  IT., 
was  authorised  to  form  a  ministry,  of  which  Mantenffel,  minister 
of  the  interior,  was  the  guiding  spirit  (4  Nov.).  Four  days  later 
the  constituent  assembly  was  transferred  from  Berlin  to  the  town  of 
Brandenburg.  When  the  doraocrata  refused  to  obey,  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  under  Wrangel  entered  the  capital  and  enforced  com* 
pliance.  Berlin  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  all  the  inliabi- 
tants  were  disarmed,  and  the  political  clubs  were  dissolved.  When 
the  assembly  resumed  their  meeting  in  Brandenburg  (Nov.  27), 
the  left  protested  against  the  recent  action  of  the  government, 
and  quitted  the  hall  in  a  body.  On  December  5  the  king  decreed 
the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  and  issued  a  new  constitution 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  ministers.  This  established 
two  chambers,  chosen  by  indirect  election.  The  first  election  was 
ordered  to  take  place  in  February,  1849. 

§  18.  While  the  states  of  Europe  were  convulsed  with  the  storm 
of  revolution,  a  grand  national  assembly  at  Frankfort  was 
endeavouring  to  devise  a  constitution  which  should  form  Qermany 
into  a  great  and  united  s'ate.  This  assembly,  which  may  be  called 
the  German  Parliament,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  Betchstag  or 
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BiMfLestag,  had  been  summoDed  by  the  Vorparlameni^  and  was 
opened  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  on  May  18, 1848.  It  contained 
at  first  300  members,  but  their  number  was  aftemrards  increased 
to  500.  The  Parliament  failed  to  carry  out  its  resolutions,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  a  notable  experiment,  and  a  worthy  exponent  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  noblest  minds  of  Germany.  The 
great  obstacle  to  its  success  was  that  it  had  nothing  but  moral  force 
to  rely  upon ;  that  it  trusted  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to 
triumph  over  the  jealous  interests  of  the  princes  and  the  deeply- 
rooted  tendencies  to  disunion.  From  the  first  the  assembly  was 
divided  into  tliree  fairly  distinct  parties.  On  the  right  the  con- 
servatives, headed  by  von  Radowitz  and  Yincke,  wished  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  between  the  Parliament  and  the  independent 
princes  and  goveruraents  of  the  separate  states.  On  the  left  the 
democrats,  led  by  Robert  Blum  of  Leipzig,  aimed  at  the  establish- 
ment of  a  federal  republic,  and  made  up  for  their  numerical 
weakness  by  stirring  up  the  passions  of  the  lower  claaaea.  The 
centre  was  the  largest  party,  nnd  comprised  many  of  the  moet 
eminent  men  in  Germany.  Among  its  leaders  were  Gagem, 
Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  Arndt,  Beseler,  and  Jacob  Grimm.  These 
men  were  the  partisans  of  constitutional  monarchy.  They  were 
imbued  with  the  most  ardent  love  of  their  country,  but  their 
want  of  practical  exi)erience  in  public  business  exposed  them  to  the 
charge  of  being  doctHnaire9» 

The  choice  of  the  president,  Gagern,  gave  evidence  that  the 
centre  was  likely  to  have  the  decisive  voice.  The  first  businesa  was 
to  establish  an  executive  government  to  take  the  place  of  the  effete 
and  useless  Bundestag,  After  a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  to 
choose  a  provi>ional  administrator  from  among  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  families.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  archduke 
John,  who  had  shown  popular  sympathies,  and  who,  as  a  Hapsburg, 
was  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  princes.  The  election  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  temporary  compromise.  The  |iurty  of  Gagem  and 
Dahlmann  was  fully  determined  to  entrust  the  headship  of  a  new 
constitutional  empire  to  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  weakness  of 
Austria  at  this  time  made  such  a  nieasure  more  than  usually 
feasible.  But  at  the  moment  Frederick  William  IV.  was  extremely 
unpopular  in  Germany,  and  it  was  necessary  to  gain  time  in  order 
that  this  feeling  might  die  away.  On  July  11  the  administrator 
made  his  formal  entry  into  Frankfort,  and  the  Bundestag  resigned 
its  functions  into  his  hands.  He  proceeded  to  nominate  a  ministry 
which  should  be  responsible  for  all  acts  of  the  (executive.  From 
the  first  the  weakness  of  the  central  government  iras  obvious  to  all 
eyes.    The  Parliament  orJered  that  all  German  troops  should  take 
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an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  admmistrator.  But  the  princes  were  by  no 
means  inclhied  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  their  military  independence, 
and  in  the  larger  states  the  order  was  simply  disregarded.  It  was 
manifest  that  the  coDtral  government  existed  only  by  the  tolerance 
of  the  states,  and  that  if  they  refused  to  obey  there  was  no  force 
which  could  compel  their  obedience. 

Before  proceeding  to  draw  up  the  new  constitution,  the  Parlia- 
ment set  itself  to  formulate  "  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  German 
people."  This  was  a  grotesque  error  of  tactics.  The  discussion  of 
first  principles  naturally  led  to  an  endless  discussion,  and  during 
the  delay  the  princes  were  recovering  strength.  The  first  impulse 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  might  have  been  strong  enough  to 
force  a  federal  constitution  upon  Germany,  but  the  Parliament 
foolishly  allowed  this  impulse  to  spend  itself  and  a  reaction  to  set 
in  before  they  entered  upon  their  real  task.  And  the  discussion  of 
the  fundamental  rights  was  not  carried  on  without  frequent  inter- 
ruptions. Every  motement  in  Berlin  or  Vienna,  every  detail  of 
foreign  politics,  the  great  question  of  the  non-^jS^Ainsn  nationalities 
in  Poland,  Bohemia,  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  all  gave  rise  to  lengthy 
debates  in  the  Parliament,  though  it  was  unable  to  exercise  a 
practical  infiuence  on  any  one  of  them.  Among  the  matters  that 
excited  the  keenest  interest  in  Frankfort  was  the  war  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  from  which  the  Prussian  troops  had  been  withdrawn. 
The  Parliament  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  duchies  and  of 
"  the  honour  of  Grermany."  It  decreed  the  formation  of  a  federal 
army  and  fleet  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  even  without  the 
co-operation  of  Prussia.  But  meanwhile  Freiitfrick  William  IV. 
had  opened  negotiations  with  Denmark,  which  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce  at  Malmo  (26  August).  By  this  it  was  agreed  that 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  should  be  subject  to  a  common  government 
of  which  half  the  members  should  be  nominated  by  Prussia  and 
half  by  Denmark;  that  all  acts  of  the  provisional  government 
should  be  declared  null,  and  that  the  Schleswig  troops  should  be 
separated  from  those  of  Holstein.  The  Parliament  denounced  this 
truce  as  dishonourable,  but  was  ultimately  compelled  to  confirm  it. 
This  proof  of  weakness  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  democratic 
party  to  show  its  discontent  with  the  action  of  the  majority,  and 
especially  with  the  appointment  of  the  administrator.  Biots  broke 
out  at  Frankfort,  and  two  deputies,  Lichnowsky  and  Auerswald, 
were  brutally  murdered  (18  September).  But  the  Gt)vemment 
showed  unexpected  energy.  The  disorders  were  suppressed  by  the 
troops,  and  most  of  the  democratic  leaders  quitted  Frankfort. 

§  19.  By  the  end  of  1848  the  Parliament  had  drawn  up  the 
'*  fundamental  rights,**  and  published  them  as  a  Christmas  present 
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to  the  nation.  They  were  based  on  the  prevailing  liberal  theories, 
and  included  legal  equality  for  all  men  without  regard  to  class 
priTileges,  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  dues  and  burdens  on  the 
peasants,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  religious  equality,  trial  by  jury, 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  &c.  The  lesser  states  accepted 
them,  the  greater  states  took  no  notice,  and  they  were  soon  for- 
gotten. The  assembly  now  tamed  to  the  great  question  of  the 
constitution.  By  far  the  most  important  problem  was  the  rdatioo 
of  Austria  to  a  German  federation.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year 
Austria,  then  in  the  thick  of  her  difficulties,  had  been  disregarded, 
but  matters  had  been  completely  altered  in  October  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Vienna  to  obedience.  The  restoration  of  the  Uoly  Soman 
Empire  with  a  Hapsburg  head  was  impossible,  because  Pnisata 
would  never  submit  to  it.  Equally  impossible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
assembly  was  a  return  to  the  old  organisation  of  the  Bund^  which 
had  completely  proved  its  inefficiency.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Parliament  had  three  alternatives  to  choose  between.  (1)  Anstria 
might  be  split  up,  and  its  German  provinces  might  be  united  with 
the  German  federatioo.  (2)  The  Austrian  empire  might  be  left  as 
it  stood,  and  be  excluded  from  Germany  altogether.  (3)  Even 
though  this  latter  plan  were  carried  ont,  some  bond  mi^t  be  found 
to  unite  the  Austrian  empire  with  the  German  federation.  This 
last  was  the  plan  adopted  by  Gagern  and  his  immediate  fdlowers, 
who  proposed  to  form  two  federations — a  smaller,  which  should 
exclude,  and  a  larger,  which  should  include,  Austria.  Bnt  this 
proposal  alienated « a  number  of  sincere  patriots,  who  could  not 
endure  the  formation  of  a  united  Germany  to  which  any  Germans 
were  refused  admission.  On  this  question  parties  were  completdy 
readjusted  in  the  Parliament.  On  the  one  side  stood  the^Gfieai 
Germans,**  who  would  not  h(  ar  of  the  exclusion  of  Austria ;  on  the 
other  the  ^  Little  Germans,"  who  saw  no  chance  of  forming  a 
permanent  union  of  Germany  except  under  the  headship  of  Prussia, 
and  who  realised  that  the  admission  of  Austria  would  be  fittal  lo 
their  scheme.  The  *'  Great  Germans  *'  consisted  not  only  of  Aus- 
trian deputies,  but  of  those  from  Bavaria  and  most  of  the  South 
German  states,  which  were  hostile  to  Prussia  on  religious  and 
political  grounds.  They  had  also  the  support  of  tbo  democrats  on 
the  left,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  scheme  of 
establishing  a  German  monarchy.  Gagem  was  at  this  time 
appointed  minister  by  the  Archduke  John,  and  his  place  as  preiddent 
was  taken  by  Simson,  a  deputy  from  Konigsberg. 

Parties  being  so  evenly  divided  on  a  question  of  vital  importance, 
the  work  of  framing  the  constitution  proceeded  slowly.  It  waa 
decided  that  the  executive  government  should  have  the  conduct  of 
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foreign  relations,  the  supreme  control  of  the  army,  and  the  right 
of  deciding  peace  or  war.  The  legislature  was  to  consist  of  two 
houses :  a  federal  chamher  (^Statenhaus),  hased  on  the  independence 
of  the  states ;  and  a  popular  chamher  (  Volkskaw),  hased  upon  the 
unity  of  the  people.  The  most  ohstinate  discussions  naturally  arose 
ahout  the  form  which  the  executive  government  should  take.  The 
extreme  right  proposed  a  simple  return  to  the  old  Bundestag,  the 
extreme  left  proposed  to  estahlish  an  elective  presidency  to  which 
any  adult  German  might  aspire.  Between  these  two  schemes 
every  conceivahle  variety  of  government  was  hrought  forward  for 
discussion.  Some  wanted  a  '^  directory  "  of  princes,  with  Austria 
or  Prussia  as  alternate  presidents ;  others  a  triple  executive,  in  which 
Bavaria  should  be  associated  with  the  two  great  powers.  Austria 
demanded  that  there  should  be  a  directory  of  seven  princes,  with 
nine  votes,  Austria- and  Prussia  having  two  votes  each.  Gradually 
the  advantages  of  a  single  head  were  realised,  but  even  then  further 
difficulties  arose.  Should  he  be  elective  or  hereditary  ?  should  he 
bear  the  imperial  or  some  other  title?  should  the  office  pass  in 
rotation  among  the  great  families  ?  The  party  of  Gagem  stood  firm 
to  their  original  programme,  the  appointment  of  a  single  hereditary 
emperor,  and  they  carried  the  day.  This  pointed  unmistakably 
to  the  election  of  the  Prussian  king,  and  the  exclusion  of  Austria. 
The  '*  Great  German  *'  party  was  so  indignant  at  this  that  they 
alli.d  themselves  with  (he  left  to  introduce  democratic  provisions 
into  the  constitution,  in  the  hope  of  thus  ensuring  its  failure.  In 
consequence  of  this  alliance  manhood  suffrage  was  fixed  for  the 
popular  chamber,  and  the  veto  of  the  emperor  was  made  suspen- 
sive instead  of  absolute,  'i  he  constitutional  fiarty  realised  that 
these  articles  threatened  their  scheme  with  shipwreck,  but  they 
could  obtain  no  other  terms.  The  constitution  was  carried  as  a  whole 
in  the  second  reading,  and  on  April  3, 1849,  a  deputation  appeared 
in  Berlin  to  offer  the  hereditary  empire  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

§  20.  1'he  offer  was  sufficiently  tempting,  but  Frederick  William 
IV.,  made  up  his  mind  at  the  last  moment  to  refuse  it,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  had  ample  reason  for  doing  so.  The  demo- 
cratic clauses  which  the  left  had  tacked  on  to  the  constitution  were 
distasteful  to  a  prince  who  had  had  to  contend  with  the  populace 
in  his  own  capital,  and  the  crown  could  not  be  accepted  without 
the  constitution.  The  whole  work  of  the  Parliament  had  originated 
with  the  revolution,  and  the  king  would  receive  no  gift  from  such 
a  source.  His  acceptance  would  probably  have  involved  him  in  a 
war  with  Austria,  in  which  he  would  have  to  face  the  hostility  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  southern  Germany.  The  decree 
of  the  Parliament  bad  only  been  carried  by  a  very  small  majority, 
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and  the  prospect  of  coercing  unwiiling  subjects  was  not  attractive. 
Moreover,  flattering  as  the  proposal  was,  there  were  many  Prnssians 
who  were  hostile  to  it,  and  who  feared  that  the  ''rise  of  Proasia 
into  Germany,'*  as  it  was  termed,  would  involve  the  sinking  of 
Prussian  nationality  and  independence.  And,  finally,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  influence  of  the  Czar,  who  regarded  himself 
as  the  special  protector  of  the  Confederation  of  1815,  had  not  a 
little  to  do  with  Frederick  William's  decision. 

The  refusal  of  Pruasia  gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  democratic 
party  at  Frankfort,  and  this  was  increased  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Austrian  deputies  (14  April).  The  administrator  bad  at  first 
determined  to  resign  his  office  on  the  election  of  an  emperor,  but 
advice  from  Vienna  decided  him  to  retain  it  until  a  federation 
had  been  established  which  included  Austria.  The  assembly  was 
resolute  in  its  adherence  to  the  constitution,  and  appointed  a 
committee  of  thirty  to  superiutend  the  measures  for  carrying  it 
out.  Twenty-eight  of  the  leaser  states  had  already  announced  their 
adhesion,  but  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Wurtem- 
berg.held  aluof.  It  was  decided  to  force  the  hand  of  these  princes 
by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  from  their  own  aubjects. 
But  the  kings  met  this  by  promptly  dismissing  their  estates.  In 
Prussia  the  lower  chamber  petitioned  the  king  to  accept  the  proposals 
from  Frankfort,  and  was  dissolved  on  April  27.  But  the  Parliament 
refused  to  be  daunted,  and  decreed  on  May  4  that  all  governments 
should  be  called  upon  to  accept  the  constitution ;  that  if  the  king  of 
Prussia  refused  the  headship  of  the  empire  it  should  be  conferred 
provisionally  upon  the  next  most  powerful  prince ;  that  the  first 
diet,  elected  in  the  manner  provided  for,  should  meet  on  August  22. 

To  enforce  these  decrees  the  now  dominant  left  determined  to 
employ  the  revolutionary  methods  which  had  been  so  potent  in  the 
previous  year.  A  riot  in  Dresden  compelled  the  king  to  fly  to 
Eonigstein,  and  a  provisional  government  was  erected.  But  the 
troops,  with  Prussian  assistance,  speedily  got  the  better  of  the  mols 
and*  an  attempted  rising  in  Leipzig  was  also  suppressed.  More 
important  were  the  revolutions  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate,  bat 
here  also  Prussia  intervened  with  decisive  effect.  The  Parliament 
was  now  completely  discredited.  The  Prussian  and  Saxon  depntieB 
were  withdrawn,  and  Gagem,  finding  himself  in  ahopekss  minority, 
resigned  office  with  his  colleagues.  The  democrats,  thus  left  to 
their  own  devices,  passed  futile  protests  against  the  action  of 
Prussia,  and  took  the  revolutionary  movement  under  their  fseble 
protection.  Thinking  Frankfort  insecure,  they  transferred  their 
session  to  Stuttgart  (6  Jime);  but  when  they  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  movement  among  the  mob,  the  government  of  Wurtent- 
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berg  oloseil  the  hoU  against  them,  and  the  first  German  Parliament 
came  to  an  end  on  June  18,  1849.  It  had  failed  lamentably  to 
carry  through  the  work  it  had  undertaken ;  but  it  had  played  a 
conspicuous  part  iu  ita  earlier  days,  and  it  had  given  an  impulse  to 
German  unity  which  was  destined  to  take  effect  in  later  times. 

§  21.  As  Austria  was  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  wars  in 
Hungary  and  Italy,  the  restoration  of  order  in  Germany  fell  to 
Prussia,  which  thus  obtained  a  commanding  position.  Frederick 
William  IV.  had  not  refused  the  offer  of  the  empire  from  any 
personal  unwillingness  or  want  of  ambition ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  eager  to  become  the  head  of  Germany,  if  he  could  do  so  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  govomments,  instead  of  being  forced  upon 
them  by  a  revolutionary  Assembly.  On  May  17, 1849,  he  opened 
a  conference  of  princes  at  Berlin,  before  which  he  laid  his  plan  of  a 
confederation  exclusive  of  Austria.  PiUfsia  was  to  be  president  of 
a  college  of  princes  with  six  Totes,  and  a  federal  parliament  was  to 
be  formed  of  two  chambers.  Bavaria  withdrew  from  the  meeting, 
but  Hanover  and  Saxony  remained,  and  thus  was  formed  the 
** league  of  the  three  kings"  (^Dreikonigsbun<r),  The  party  of 
Gagem  and  Dahlmann  held  a  meeting  at  Gotha  (the  NcKhparla- 
meni)  to  express  their  approval  of  the  Prussian  plan. 

But  Austria  now  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  oppoRition  in 
Italy  and  Hungary,  and  prepared  to  vindicate  ita  position  in 
Germany.  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  offered  their  mediation,  and 
the  Interim  was  arruiiged  as  a  compromise  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  This  formed  a  commission,  appointed  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  into  whose  hands  the  administrator  was  to  resign  bis 
fnnctions,  and  which  should  act  as  a  provisional  government  in 
Germany  until  May  1, 1850.  The  Prussian  king  met  the  emperor 
of  Austria  at  Toplitz  (7  Sept.),  and  accepted  this  agreement.  But 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  states  continued  until  a  permanent  settle- 
ment could  be  arranged.  The  "league  of  the  three  kings"  was 
broken  up  by  the  secession  of  Hanover  and  Saxony,  but  Prussia 
adhered  to  its  plan  of  forming  a  ^ Union"  apart  from  Austria. 
The  issue  of  a  new  Prussian  constitution  (6  Feb.  1850)  conciliated 
the  liberal  party  in  Germany,  while  Austria  relied  upon  the 
arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  princes.  On  March  20  the  second 
German  Parliament  met  at  Erfurt,  but  it  had  none  of  the  prestige 
or  independence  of  its  predecessor  at  Frankfort.  It  was  completely 
subservient  to  Prussian  influence,  and  sat  only  to  confirm  the 
projected  *'  Union,"  which  was  now  joined  by  Hesse-Gassel,  Olden- 
burg, Baden,  Weimar,  and  other  lesser  states. 

§  22.  But  Austria  refused  to  fall  without  a  struggle  from  the 
leading  position  it  had  so  long  held  in  Germany,  and  could  rely 
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upon  the  unhesitating  support  of  the  four  kingdoms  and  of  Ruaaa, 
"which  now  bejzan  to  exercise  a  great  influence  in  German  afiairs. 
The  ministry  of  Schwarzenberg  took  the  bold  step  of  summoning 
the  old  Bundftag  to  Frankfort,  and  the  summons  was  obeyed  by 
all  the  states  which  had  not  joined  the  **  Union."  Gennany  waa 
thus  divideii  into  two  hostile  ramps,  and  only  a  slight  impulse  was 
needed  to  bring  about  a  civil  war.  This  impulse  was  given  by 
events  in  llesse-Cassel,  where  the  reactionary  government  of  the 
minister  Uassenpflug  provoked  a  rebellion.  The  elector  fled  and 
appealed  to  the  Bundestag,  which  promptly  armed  in  his  defence. 
But  Hesse-Cassel  was  a  member  of  the  '*  Union,"  and  Pruasia 
prepared  troops  to  resist  any  external  intervention.  For  the 
moment  a  conflict  seemed  inevitable.  But  in  Prussia  a  strong 
party  had  arisen  under  the  leadership  of  Gerlach,  Betzow,  and 
Bismarck-Schouhausen,  which  disapproved  of  all  the  reoent  acts 
of  the  government,  und  wished  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Pnissa 
into  Germany.  Its  organ,  the  Kretu  Zeitung,  advocated  a  complete 
rupture  with  the  Revolution,  and  an  alliance  of  Prussia  with  the 
absolute  powers  of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  influence  of  this 
party,  and  the  intervention  of  Russia,  prevented  Frederick  William 
IV.  from  embark  in  z  in  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  more  Uian 
doubtful.  A  conference  at  OlmUtz  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention (29  Nov.),  by  which  Prussia  gave  up  the  *'  Union,"  with- 
drew its  protection  from  the  movement  in  Hesse,  and  agreed  to 
join  a  conference  at  Dresden  for  the  settlement  of  German  affaiis. 
Count  Brandenburg,  who  was  ill,  succumbed  to  the  bitter  humilia- 
tion, and  Manteuffel,  who  became  head  of  the  ministry,  allied 
himself  closely  with  the  Kreuz  party.  The  rebellion  in  Hesse  was 
put  down  by  the  troops  of  the  Bund,  the  authority  of  the  elector 
was  restored,  and  Hassenpflng  resumed  the  arbitrary  rule  which  had 
provoked  the  outbreak. 

The  conference  of  Dresden  was  opened  under  the  presidency  of 
Schwarzenberg  on  December  23.  From  the  first  it  was  evident 
that  the  influence  of  Russia  would  be  decisive.  The  motives  of  the 
Czar's  policy  were  very  simple.  He  wished  to  roaintun  the 
rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and,  by  supporting  the  lesser  stales, 
to  prevent  either  of  them  from  obtaining  increased  power.  He 
demanded,  therefore,  the  simple  restoration  of  the  old  state  of 
things  before  1848.  This  was  the  net  result  of  the  conference, 
which  was  closed  on  May  15, 1850.  On  the  same  day  a  Prussian 
ptenii)otentiary  joined  the  Bundestag  at  Frankfort.  Thus  the  great 
movement  ended  in  complete  fiiilure.  Francis  Joseph  revoked 
the  Austrian  constitution  (1  Jan.,  1852).  Frederick  William  lY^ 
however,  in  sjAte  of  the  influence  of  the  Kreuz  party,  retained  the 
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GOQstitution  of  1850,  and  thuB  Prussia  stood  ready  to  assame  the 
headship  of  Germany  under  more  fJEtvourable  circumstances. 

§  23.  The  intricate  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein  was  still  un* 
settled.  In  March,  1849,  the  Danish  govemment  declared  the  truce 
of  Malmo  (see  p.  703)  at  an  end  and  renewed  the  war.  The  Grerman 
Bund  sent  45,000  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  duchies,  and  the 
Danes  were  defeated  in  Kveral  engagements.  But  a  decisive  Danish 
victory  at  Fredericia  (6  July)  compelled  the  aoceptanco  of  a  truce 
by  which  Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  separated.  The  latter  duchy, 
as  a  member  of  the  Bund,  was  to  remain  under  the  role  of  the 
administrator,  but  Schleswig  was  to  receive  a  Danish  government, 
and  the  German  troops  were  to  be  withdrawn.  A  year  later  this 
arrangement  was  confirmed  by  a  definitive  treaty  between  Den- 
mark aud  Prussia  (2  July,  1850).  The  duchies,  however,  refused 
to  accept  the  treaty  and  continued  the  war  on  their  own  account. 
But  they  were  defeated  in  one  battle  after  another,  and  foreign 
intervention  stepped  in  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  At  the 
conference  of  Olmtitz  Austria  and  Prussia  agreed  to  take  joint 
measures  to  restore  peace  in  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  Their  troops 
marched  into  the  duchies  and  compelled  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Ultimately  the  treaty  of  London  (8  May,  1852),  signed  by 
England,  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  guaranteed 
the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  the  succession  to  which  was 
promised  to  Christian  of  Gliicksburg  and  his  male  issue.  The  rights 
of  the  German  Confederation  in  Holstein  were  left  undisturbed, 
and  the  duke  of  Augustenburg,  whose  legal  claim  to  the  duchies 
was  arbitrarily  disregarded,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a 
pecuniary  compensation.  Frederick  of  Denmark  granted  his  subjects 
a  new  constitution  (Oct  1855)  and  allowed  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
to  retain  separate  provincial  estates.  But  he  failed  to  conciliate  the 
affection  of  his  German  subjects,  and  their  discontent  survived  to  be 
the  source  of  future  complications. 

111.  The  Seookd  Kefublic  akd  the  Second  Empibb  in  France. 

§  24.  After  the  suppression  of  the  socialist  rising  of  June,  1848, 
Cavaignachad  carried  on  the  government  of  France  with  almost 
perfect  tranquillity.  The  assembly  proceedeil  with  its  work  of 
drawing  up  a  constitution  for  the  Republic.  The  legislative  power 
was  entrusted  to  a  single  chamber  of  750  members  chosen  by 
manhood  suffrage.  All  parties  agreed  to  place  the  executive  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  President,  the  royalists  because  the  office  resembled 
a  monarchy,  the  republicans  in  imitation  of  the  constitution  of 
America.    Tho  chief  discussion  arose  on  the  question  whether  the 
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President  should  be  cLoflen  by  the  assembly  or  by  the  natkm,  but 
ultimately  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  elected  by  univendl 
sufifrage  for  four  years.  The  subordination  of  the  President  to  the 
assembly  was  strongly  asserted,  but  no  means  were  suggested  for 
enforcing  it.  It  was  a  hazardous  experiment  to  create  two  powers 
both  having  an  independent  origin,  without  any  provision  to  avert  a 
dead-lock  between  them.  But  for  the  mom^t  future  dangers  were 
forgotten  and  men's  minds  were  absorbed  in  the  approaching  election, 
which  was  fixed  for  December  10.  The  republican  candidate  was 
Gavaignao,  who  had  given  conclusive  proofs  of  his  honesty  and  of  bis 
ability  to  rule.  But  he  had  alienated  the  sucialists  by  his  oondtict 
in  the  June  rhsing ;  he  was  regarded  with  jealousy  by  many  of  his 
fellow-officers ;  and  his  very  devotion  to  the  Republic  told  against 
him  among  those  who  cared  less  for  democratic  equality  than  for 
the  protection  of  their  property.  His  most  fonnMable  rival  was 
Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  elected  in  September  by  five  de- 
partments. lliiB  time  no  opposition  was  made  to  his  return  to 
France,  and  ho  took  his  seat  as  deputy  for  the  department  <^  the 
Seine.  Little  was  known  of  him  but  the  futile  conspiracies  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne,  but  hU  name  was  a  charm  to  conjure  with. 
Thanks  to  Thiers  and  other  writers,  the  memory  of  the  first 
Napoleon  had  come  to  be  alm<.i6t  worshipped  in  France^  The 
peasants  and  soldiers  believed  that  the  rule  of  another  Napoleon 
would  secure  their  prosperity  and  their  glory.  The  Qrleanists  also 
supported  him,  in  the  belief  that  they  could  use  him  as  their 
instrument  to  efiect  the  restoration  of  the  July  monarchy,  but  events 
proved  that  their  confidence  in  his  incapacity  was  ill-founded. 
Among  the  other  candidates  were  Ledru-Rollin,  Raspail,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  advanced  socialists,  and  Lamartine,  whose  popularity  bad 
declined  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen.  From  the  first  oommencemeot 
of  the  voting,  the  result  was  a  forgone  conclusion.  The  recorded 
votes  numbered  nearly  seven  millions  and  a  half.  Of  these 
Louis  Napoleon  received  5,434,226,  and  Gavaignac  only  1,44^107. 
Ledni-Rollin  cime  next  with  370,119,  and  the  other  candidates 
received  hardly  any  support.  On  December  20  the  President  took 
the  prescribed  oath  to  observe  the  constitution,  and  entered  upon 
lus  official  residence  in  the  palace  of  the  Elysfe. 

§  25.  From  the  first  Louis  Napoleon  made  it  his  aim  to  abdlish 
the  republic  and  to  revive  the  eminie.  In  complete  contrast  to 
Louis  Philippe,  who  had  relied  upon  the  middle  class,  he  sov^t 
support  from  the  peasants,  the  army,  and  the  priests.  The  expedi- 
tion to  Rome  under  Oudinot  was  intended  as  a  bribe  to  the  aoldierB 
and  the  church.  The  constituent  assembly,  having  oomfdeted  ita 
work,  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  legislative  assembly  met  in' 
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on  May  26, 1849.  llie  elections  gave  evidence  that  the  republicans 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Neither  Lamartine,  Dupont 
de  I'Eure,  Gamier  P&g&s  Flocon,  nur  Marie  obtained  sests.  The 
opposition  consisted  of  about  120  extreme  democrats  under  the 
lead  of  Ledru-Rollin,  and  they  revived  the  old  revolutionary  title 
of  the  ''  Mountain.*  The  failure  of  Oudinot's  first  attack  on  Rome 
gave  occasion  for  a  rising  in  Paris  in  June.  But  th^ troops  under 
Changamier  speedily  put  down  disorder,  and  the  movement  of 
reaction  was  strengthened.  Ledru-Rollin  fled  to  London.  Several 
of  the  republican  journals  were  suppressed,  and  a  new  law  was  in- 
troduot  d  to  shackle  the  press.  In  October  the  President  dismissed 
his  ministers,  who  were  too  constitutional  for  his  tastes,  and  filled 
their  places  with  more  obscure  but  more  docile  instruments. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  President  and  the  majority  of  the 
assembly  pursued  common  objects.  Both  were  hostile  to  the 
republic,  but  while  the  latter  wished  to  restore  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  Louis  Napoleon  scarcely  troubled  to  conceal  his  despotic 
inclinations.  As  Ion z  as  they  could  work  together,  the  progress  of 
reaction  was  rapid.  The  parti  de  Vordrty  headed  by  Thiers,  Broglie, 
Mol4,  and  Montalembert,  determined  to  avert  the  dangers  threa- 
tened by  universal  suffrage.  After  a  stormy  debate,  in  which  Thiers 
excited  the  fury  of  the  ^  Mountain"  by  speaking  of  *'  la  vile  muUi* 
tudcy*  they  carried  their  proposal  restricting  the  suffrage  to  citi- 
sens  domiciled  for  three  conisecutive  years  in  the  same  commune 
(May  30,  1850).  To  simplify  press  prosecutions,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  articles  should  be  signed  by  the  writers.  A  number  of 
eminent  professors  were  removed  from  the  university  on  account 
of  their  republican  opinions. 

As  the  period  of  his  presidency  was  running  out,  and  the 
constitution  prohibited  his  re-election,  it  became  necessary  for  Louis 
Napoleon  to  take  active  measures  to  secure  his  power.  He  was 
always  discussing  schemes  with  his  associates,  but  could  never 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  exact  moment  for  executing  them. 
As  his  designs  became  more  and  more  apparent,  the  assembly 
began  to  show  distrust  and  hostility.  In  January,  1851,  General 
Changamier  was  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the  Paris  garrison 
and  the  national  guard,  apparently  because  his  regiments  had  not 
raised  the  cry  of  Vive  TEmpereur  /  at  the  recent  i-eviews.  The 
assembly  declared  its  confidence  in  the  general  and  its  want  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry.  This  compelled  the  retirement  of  the 
ministers,  but  their  successors  were  equally  docile  to  the  president, 
and  equally  unacceptable  to  the  legislature.  Petitions,  got  up  by 
Napcileou'tf  agents,  poured  in  from  the  provinces  to  demand  a 
revision  of  the  constitution,  but  the  requisite  majority  of  votes  ia 
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the  asjsembly  could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  project  was  droiq)ed. 
Napoleon  now  determined  to  throw  himself  upon  the  support  of 
the  people.  The  assembly  had  made  itself  very  unpopular  bj  the 
law  of  May  30, 1850,  which  had  reduced  the  number  of  electors  by 
three  millions.  The  ministers  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  law,  biit 
the  majority  refused  to  give  up  their  measure.  Thus  the  President 
posed  as  the  champion  of  democratic  liberties  against  an  oligarchi- 
cal and  reactionary  assembly.  At  last  Louis  Kapoleon  considered 
that  his  time  had  come,  and  fixed  December  2,  the  anniversary  ol 
Austerlits,  as  the  date  for  the  long-meditated  coup  d^ekU. 

§  2().  The  necessary  preparations  had  been  carefully  made  by 
Napoleon's  agents,  M.  de  Morny,  (Generals  St.  Amaud  and  Magnan, 
and  M.  de  Maupas,  the  prefect  of  police.  On  the  night  of  the  first, 
while  suspicions  were  lulled  by  a  grand  party  at  the  Elys^e,  the 
troops  were  distribated,  and  the  necessary  placards  and  proclama- 
tions were  printed  at  the  government  press.  The  first  blow  was 
struck  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  most  dangerous  opponents. 
Generals  Gavaignac,  Changamier,  Lamorici^,  Bedeau,  together 
with  lliiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Eugene  Sae,  were  simultaneously 
seized  in  the  mi^idle  of  the  night  and  dispersed  to  different  prisona. 
In  the  morning  proclamations  appeared  in  all  the  streets  announc- 
ing that  the  National  Assembly  was  dissolved,  that  a  new  election 
was  to  take  place  on  December  14,  that  universal  suffrage  was 
restored,  and  that  Paris  and  the  department  of  the  Seine  were  io 
a  state  of  siege.  A  new  ministry  was  announced,  in  which  M<Nny 
was  minister  of  the  interior ;  St.  Amaud,  of  war ;  M.  Rouher,  of 
justice,  and  M.  Fould,  of  finance.  In  an  '*  appeal  to  the  people" 
Louis  Napoleon  proposed  that  the  executive  head  of  the  govemmoit 
should  be  chosen  for  ten  years,  and  that  a  Council  of  State,  a  Senate* 
and  a  Legislative  Assembly  should  be  created  on  the  model  of  his 
uncle's  constitution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  Meanwhile,  about  250 
deputies  met  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  were  preparing  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  president,  when  the  hall  was  surrounded 
by  troops,  and  they  found  themselves  prisoners.  By  this  act  the 
opposition  was  deprived  of  any  common  centre  of  union.  Isolated 
revolts  took  place  on  the  next  two  days,  and  the  usual  barricades 
were  erected,  but  the  troops  gained  an  easy  victory,  though  not 
without  considerable  bloodshed.  By  the  evening  of  the  4th  the 
success  of  the  coup  cTetat  was  secured.  The  plebiscUe  was  oommeoced 
on  December  20,  and  resulted  in  an  enormous  majority  in  iavoor 
of  the  new  constitution.  The  number  of  recorded  votes  was 
7,439,216  to  646,757.  llie  result  of  this  vote  was  that  Napoleon 
became  President  for  ten  years,  and  the  chief  constitutional  checks 
upon  his  power  were  removed. 
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Like  all  restored  princes,  Louis  Napoleon  was  an  imitator.  On 
December  2  he  had  closely  copied  the  18th  Brumaire ;  his  constitution, 
vrhich  was  formally  issued  on  Janufu>y  16,  returned  to  the  system  of 
the  first  Napoleon ;  the  uncle  had  been  Consul,  the  nephew  was 
President.  To  complete  the  external  parallel,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  the  republican  title  by  reviving  the  empire,  and  it  was 
certain  that  this  would  not  long  be  delayed,  llie  gilt  eagles  were  re* 
stored  to  the  standards ;  Napoleon's  name  was  substituted  for  that 
of  the  Republic  in  the  public  prayers ;  the  national  guard  was  re- 
constituted ;  the  President  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Tuileries.  In 
the  autumn  Louis  Napoleon  made  a  grand  tour  through  the  provinces 
and  was  everj-where  received  with  shouts  of  Vim  VEmpereur  I  The 
same  cry  was  raised  by  the  troops  on  his  return  lo  the  capital.  The 
senate  was  directed  to  discuss  the  nuitter,  and  it  was  decided  once 
more  to  have  recourse  to  a  plebi9cite.  The  proposal  was  that  Louis 
Napoleon  should  be  chosen  hereditary  emperor  of  the  French,  with 
the  right  of  settling  the  succession  among  the  members  of  his 
family.  It  was  carried  without  discussion  by  7^24,129,  to  253,145. 
So  far  universal  suffrage  had  shown  itself  sufficiently  favourable  to 
despotism.  On  December  2, 1852,  the  new  Emperor  was  proclaimed 
as  Napoleon  III. 

§  27.  The  empire  was  accepted  in  Europe  without  hostility,  but 
without  enthusiasm.  The  governments  which  had  just  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  1848  welcomed  it  as  a  defeat  of  the  revolution. 
The  Czar,  the  patron  of  legitimacy,  was  as  usual  the  last  to  acknow- 
ledge the  new  government  of  France.  In  France  itself  the  coup 
cTetcU  had  annihilated  all  opposition.  The  educated  classes  were 
hostile  to  despotism,  but  they  were  overawed  by  a  system  of 
espionage  that  made  the  utterance  of  heedless  words  a  crime.  A 
great  revival  of  material  prosperity  followed  the  restoration  of  order, 
and  the  ardent  pursuit  of  money-making  proved  an  excellent  salve 
for  political  discontent  The  constitution  of  January,  1852,  was 
renewed  with  a  few  modifications,  which  increased  the  power  of 
the  emperor,  and  further  humiliated  the  corps  Ugidatif,  To  fuse 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  BourlM>n,  tbe  Comte  de  Chambord 
(Henry  Y.)  adopted  the  Comte  de  Paris;  but  the  royalists  continued 
to  be  harmless,  and  the  people  resented  the  treatment  of  the  French 
crown  as  the  property  of  a  family.  The  government  adopted  the 
economical  fallacy  that  unproductive  expenditure  is  beneficial  to 
the  labourers.  Great  part  of  Paris  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  more  magnificent  buildiogn^i.  The  Rue  de  Rivoli  was  extended 
almost  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  thus  was  demolished  the 
labyrinth  of  lanes  which  formerly  surrounded  the  HOtel  de  Ville, 
and  made  it  always  liable  to  a  surprise.  The  court  was  revived  on 
32 
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the  most  magnificent  scale,  and  the  expenditure  on  pomp  anl 
festiviUes  was  enormously  increased  after  the  emperor's  marriage. 
The  first  duty  of  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  was  to  marry. 
Napoleon  began  by  looking  round  for  a  princess ;  but  he  found  the 
established  dynasties  so  cool  in  response  to  his  overtures  that  he 
determined  to  conciliate  democratic  prejudices  by  an  alliance  with  a 
subject.  His  choice  fell  upon  Donna  Eugenia  di  Monti  jo,  the  widow 
of  a  Spanish  general  who  had  fought  under  Napoleon  L,  and  the 
marriage  was  solemnised  in  January,  1863.  The  empresa  Eugenie 
became  the  model  for  fashionable  ladies,  and  her  example  did  much 
to  encourage  that  lavish  extravagance  which  distinguiahed  and  at 
last  discredited  the  second  empire. 

France  was  once  more  subject  to  the  absolute  rule  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  the  character  of  that  individual  was  one  of  the  riddlea 
of  the  age.  Napoleon's  personal  courage  was  indisputable,  bat  it 
was  combined  with  invincible  procrastination.  No  advice  could 
turn  him  from  his  purpose,  but  no  one  could  predict  the  moment 
when  he  would  carry  it  out.  He  could  not  endure  opposition,  and 
he  surrounded  himself  with  clerks  rather  than  wiUi  nuniatera. 
Men  like  Guizot  and  Thiers  refused  to  serve  hilo,  and  he  oould 
never  have  tolerated  their  superiority.  His  early  training  had 
been  that  of  a  conspirator,  and  a  conspirator  he  remained  when  he 
had  attained  the  throne.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  mixed  up  in  the  plots  of  secret  societies,  and  the  associa- 
tions then  formed  never  ceased  to  hamper  him.  He  was  always 
afraid  that  any  treachery  to  his  old  allies  would  lead  to  his  assassi- 
nation, and  this  fear  had  much  to  do  with  directing  his  policy 
towards  Italy.  He  was  a  socialist  in  possession  of  absolute  power, 
but  he  had  to  conciliate  the  established  dynasties,  which  hated 
and  dreaded  socialism.  Hence  the  apparent  vacillation  of  his 
policy  and  the  secrecy  which  always  shrouded  his  designs.  He 
was  naturally  indolent  and  averse  to  business ;  he  would  trust  no 
one  to  do  his  work  for  him,  and  thus  his  administration  was  always 
defective.  His  ability  was  considerable,  but  it  was  the  ability  of 
an  imitator.  He  had  none  of  the  original  genius  of  his  great  nncle, 
and  none  of  his  power  of  choosing  the  best  instruments.  Nothing 
but  the  excessive  dread  of  a  new  revolution  oould  have  kept  him  in 
power  so  long.  The  domestic  history  of  France  is  almost  a  blank 
in  his  reign.  To  divert  men's  minds  from  the  degradation  and 
corruption  of  his  rule,  he  adopted  a  vigorous  foreign  policy  and 
became  the  firebrand  of  Europe.  The  French  had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  excitement  for  the  last  few  years  that  they  could  not  live 
without  it.  Napoleon  fully  comprehended  this,  and  bribed  his  sub- 
jects with  magnificent  fetes  at  home,  and  aggressiTe  wars  abroad. 
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It  was  geoerally  expected  at  first  that  lie  would  take  the  earliest 
opportuDity  to  quarrel  with  England  and  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo.  But  an  English  war  would  have  ruined  the  material 
prosperity  of  France,  and  a  dispute  about  the  Holy  Places  in 
Palestine  offered  the  more  congenial  prospect  of  a  coutest  with  the 
northern  despot  who  had  been  so  contemptuously  tardy  in  acknow- 
ledging the  empire.  When  the  Crimean  war  was  over,  the 
emperor  turned  his  attention  to  Italy.  It  was  this  determination 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  French  that  involved  him  in  the 
war  with  Pnissia  which  ultimately  ruined  his  dynasty.  The 
history  of  France  under  Napoleon  III.,  as  imder  Napoleon  I.,  is  the 
history  of  every  country  in  Europe  except  France. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

THE  UNION  OF  ITALY  AND  GERMANr. 

§  1.  The  reaction  in  Italy ;  Victor  Emmannel  maintaina  the  coostitntlmi ; 
reforms  in  Piedmont ;  minbtry  of  Cavoar ;  Sardinian  troont  in  the 
Crimea;  the  Congress  of  Paris.  §  2.  Orsini's  attentat;  retationi  of 
France  with  England  and  Italy;  the  interview  at  Plombiires; 
secret  treaty  with  France.  §  3.  Austria  provolces  the  war ;  campaign 
of  1859 ;  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino ;  overthrow  of  the  rulers 
of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna;  peace  of  Villafranca; 
Napoleon  IIL's  motives.  §  4.  Victor  Emmanuel  accepts  Lombardy; 
the  central  provinces ;  their  union  with  Sardinia ;  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  §  5.  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples ;  Victor  Emmanuel  at 
war  with  the  papacy ;  campaign  of  Castel  Fidardo ;  annezmtioo  of 
Umbria,  the  Marches,  Naples  and  Sicily;  the  Italian  Parliament; 
death  of  Cavour.  §  6.  Italy  after  Cavour's  death ;  Aspromonte ;  the 
September  convention  with  France ;  transference  of  the  capitjtl  from 
Turin  to  Florence.  §  7.  Austria  and  Prussia  from  1852  to  1863. 
§  8.  The  Schleswig  •  Holstein  question ;  Denmaric  and  the  Bimd ; 
intervention  of  Austria  and  Prussia;  conquest  of  Schleswig;  the 
London  conference ;  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  the  convention  of  Gastein. 
§  9.  Hostile  preparations ;  the  Seven  Weeks'  war ;  preliminaries  of 
Nikolsburg;  treaty  of  Prague;  territorial  acquisitions  of  Prussia. 
§  10.  The  North  German  Confederation;  treaties  between  Prussia 
and  the  south  German  states ;  new  constitution  for  Austro-Hungary. 
§11.  The  war  in  Italy;  battle  of  Custozza ;  annexation  of  Venetia; 
evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French ;  defeat  of  Garibaldi  at  Montana ; 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome  is  resumed.  §  12.  Attitude  of  Napo 
leon  III. ;  the  Mexican  expedition ;  the  affair  of  Luxemburg;  hostility 
to  Prussia.  §13.  Revolution  in  Spain;  expulsion  of  Isabella;  the 
Hohenzollem  candidature;  French  demands;  France  declares  war 
against  Prussia.  §  14.  The  campaign  from  Ssarbriick  to  Sedan; 
Napoleon  a  prisoner;  revolution  in  Paris;  the  Third  Republic. 
§  15.  The  siege  of  Paris ;  war  in  the  provinces ;  armbtice  of  Versailles ; 
the  national  assembly  at  Bordeaux ;  the  treaty  of  Frankfort ;  Franoa 
after  the  w>:r.  §  16.  The  German  Empire.  §  17.  Annexation  of 
Rome  to  Italy;  second  transfer  of  the  capital;  death  of  Victor 
EmmanueL  §  18.  Amadeus  of  Aosta  elected  king  of  Spain;  hb 
resignation ;  the  Spanbh  fiepublic ;  accession  of  Alfonso  XII. 

§  1.  The  triumph  of  the  reaction  had  been  more  complete  in  Italy 
than  in  any  other  country.  Even  a  moderate  rulor  like  Leopold 
of  Tuflcany  gave  himself  np  to  the  current.  Pius  IX.,  who 
returned  to  Home  on  April  14,  1850,  abandoned  all  the  refonna 
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of  his  earlier  years,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  France, 
although  French  troops  stiU  garrisoned  the  city  and  maintained 
his  power.  The  worst  ruler  of  all  was  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  whose  cruelties  exasperated  his  subjects  and  dis- 
gusted every  right-thinking  man  in  Europe.  In  every  court  the 
influence  of  Austria  was  exerted  to  repress  all  aspirations  towards 
freedom  or  union.  The  only  country  in  which  constitutional 
liberties  were  preserved  was  Piedmont.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  set 
himself  from  the  first  to  achieve  the  object  of  his  father  and  to  free 
Italy  from  foreign  rule.  To  do  this  he  must  inspire  the  Italians 
with  confidence  by  making  Piedmont  the  model  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Badetsky  offered  him  the  assistance 
of  **  forty  thousand  bayonets  "  to  establu>h  despotism.  -His  attach- 
ment to  the  Statuto  was  due  to  policy  rather  than  to  principle,  but 
the  honesty  with  which  he  held  to  his  plighted  word  stood  out  in 
conspicuous  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  other  prinoes,  and  earned 
for  him  the  glorious  title  of  "  tZ  re  ffcdantuomo.*/^ 

While  the  other  Italian  states  were  groaning  under  the  abuses 
of  absolute  rule,  Piedmont  entered  upon  the  path  of  administrative 
reforms.  The  Siccardi  laws,  which  were  carried  in  1850,  abolished 
the  foro  eedetiasiico,  i  e.  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  church  in 
matters  concerning  the  church  and  in  cases  of  heresy,  sacrilege  and 
blasphemy.  This  measure  provoked  the  violent  hostili  ty  of  the  pope, 
but  Victor  Emmanuel,  although  the  son  of  Charles  Albert  and  him- 
self endowed  with  a  superstitious  temperament,  braved  the  storm 
with  a  courage  which  conclusively  proved  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  place  in  the 
ministry  was  given  to  coimt  Garoillo  Cavour,  who  was  destined  to 
do  more  than  any  other  man  for  the  cause  of  Italy.  The  key- 
stone of  Cavour's  policy  was  a  conviction  that  the  freedom  of  Italy 
could  only  be  achieved  with  external  assistance.  He  made  it  his 
object  to  obtain  for  Piedmont  the  respect  and  the  friendship  of 
the  European  powers,  and  he  sternly  repressed  the  revolutionary 
projects  of  Mazzini  and  his  associates,  which  alienated  all  upholders 
of  orderly  government.  In  1852,  Cavour  became  prime  mini^ster, 
and  before  long  an  opportunity  offered  itself  for  carrying  out  his 
designs.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  Sardinia  offered  its 
alliance  to  England  and  France.  This  step  provoked  the  most 
active  opposition.  Its  advantages  ^re  distant  and  doubtful,  while 
it  was  easy  to  prove  that  Sardinia  had  no  interests  involved  in  the 
struggle,  and  no  motive  for  incurring  the  hostility  of  Bussia.  But 
the  support  of  the  king  enabled  Cavour  to  carry  his  point,  the 
treaty  of  Turin  was  signed  (Jan.  10,  1855),  and  a  Sardinian 
detachment  of  18,000  men  was  sent  to  the  Crimea.    Ko  promise  of 
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assistaoco  was  made  by  the  allies,  but  a  great  step  had  been  taken 
towai-ds  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  France  sind  England  in  an 
eventual  contest  of  Italy  against  Austria.  The  Sardinian  troops, 
which  were  commanded  by  La  Marmora,  did  not  play  any  great 
part  in  the  war.  Their  only  success  was  gained  in  the  compara- 
tively unimportant  battle  of  the  Tschemaya.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Sardinia  had  risen  greatly  in  the  public  opinion  both  of 
Italy  and  of  Europe.  At  the  Congress  of  Paris  Cavour  appeared 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  great  powers, 
and  adroitly  seized  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  evils  which 
Italy  suffered  from  foreign  occupation. 

§  2.  From  this  time  Sardinia  was  practically  recognised  by  all 
Italians  as  the  representative  and  leader  of  the  national  cause.  A 
subscription  was  raised  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  peninsula  to  assist 
in  the  fortification  of  Alessandria.  Austria  was  bitterly  exasperated, 
and  the  Austrian  minister  was  recalled  from  Tiuin.  It  was  evident 
that  the  struggle  could  not  be  long  delayed.  Sardinia  could  not 
hope  to  contend  single-handed  with  Austria,  and  relied  for  assistance 
upon  the  sympathies  of  Napoleon  III.  So  far  no  tangible  results 
had  been  obtained  from  the  French  alliance,  and  at  this  crias  an 
event  occurred  which  almost  broke  it  off  altogether.  On  Jan.  14, 
1858,  Orsini,  a  member  of  the  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari^ 
attempted  to  assassinate  the  French  emperor  by  throwing  bombs 
under  his  carriage  as  he  was  going  to  the  opera.  The  emperor  him- 
self escaped  unhurt,  but  nearly  150  of  the  bystandeis  were  either 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  explosion.  A  very  stringent  "  law  of 
public  safety'*  was  adopted  in  France,  which  placed  tbeperaraisand 
property  of  all  suspected  persons  at  the  mercy  of  the  goTemment. 
But  the  most  important  result  of  the  attentat  was  the  sudden 
change  of  relations  with  England  and  Piedmont.  Both  countries 
were  denounced  as  harbouring  and  protecting  assassins.  With 
England  the  quarrel  became  a  serious  one.  The  Moniteur  published 
addresses  from  the  French  colonels  to  the  emperor,  which  contained 
the  most  offensive  references  to  England,  and  excited  a  storm  of 
indignation  in  this  country;  the  volunteer  force  was  oi^ganised, 
Palmerston*s  ministry  had  to  resign,  and  the  government  of  Lord 
Derby  showed  a  manifest  inclination  to  support  Austria  against 
French  designs  in  Italy. 

The  relations  between  France  and  Italy  were  naturally  affected 
by  the  attentcU.  Orsini  was  an  Italian  and  belonged  to  an  Italian 
Fociety.  The  reactionary  and  clerical  parties  in  France  tried  to 
utilise  the  occasion  to  detach  Napoleon  III.  from  his  connection  with 
Italy.  Walewaki,  the  French  foreign  minister,  called  upon  the 
government  of  'I'urin  to  introduce  modifications  into  the  laws,  in 
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order  to  protect  foreign  rulers  against  the  plots  of  assassins,  and  to 
satisfy  public  opinion  in  France.  Bat  Victor  Emmanuel  refused 
to  alter  the  constitution  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
only  concession  he  would  make  was  the  passing  of  a  law  prohibiting 
the  publication  in  Sardinia  of  articles  whieh  tended  to  provoke  re- 
bellion against  friendly  goyernments.  In  the  end  the  act  of  Orsini 
rather  helped  than  thwarted  the  aspirations  of  Italy.  The  motive 
for  the  plot  was  that  Napoleon  had  broken  his  solemn  pledges  to  the 
Italian  patriots.  He  could  not  disarm  the  assassin  more  effectually 
than  by  giving  some  signal  proof  that  be  was  still  devoted  to  the 
cause  which  he  had  adopted  in  his  youth.  In  July  he  had  an  inter- 
view at  Plombidres  with  Cavour  at  which  it  was  secretly  arranged 
that  France  would  support  Sardinia  in  case  of  a  war  with  Austria. 
This  was  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  secret  treaty,  which  con- 
firmed the  arrangement  of  PlombiSres,  and  agreed  that  Lombardy 
and  Yeoetia  should  be  annexed  to  Sardinia  to  form  a  Kingdom  of 
Northern  Italy.  In  return  for  these  conces^iions,  Victor  Emmanuel 
pledged  himself  to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 

§  3.  The  neutral  powers  did  all  they  could  to  avert  the 
approaching  war,  and  proposed  that  the  grievances  of  Italy  should 
be  submitted  to  a  Congress.  Cavour  had  to  exert  all  his  diplomatic 
abilities  to  prevent  a  compromise,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disguise 
any  apparent  desire  for  war.  The  assistance  of  France  could  not  be 
looked  for  imless  Austria  could  be  represented  as  the  aggressor. 
Fortunately,  the  government  at  Vienna  stepped  in  to  assist  its 
enemies.  Austria  refused  to  allow  that  Sardiuia  should  be  repre- 
sented at  a  Congress  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  finally  sent 
an  ultimatum  to  Turin  demanding  disarmament  within  three  days 
under  penalty  of  immediate  war.  This  was  exactly  what  Cavour 
was  waiting  for.  He  refused  the  demand,  and  the  Austrian  army, 
200,000  strong,  at  once  crossed  the  Ticino  (May  27)  and  occupied 
No  vara  and  Vercelli.  Had  they  marched  straight  upon  Turin,  they 
could  have  seized  the  city  long  before  the  anival  of  aid  from  France. 
But  the  Austrian  commanders  showed  signal  incompetence  through- 
out the  campaign,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Napoleon  III.  lost 
no  time  in  fulfilling  his  obligations  to  his  ally,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  person.  On  May  13  he  landed  at 
Genoa  and  was  there  joined  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  Sardinian 
troops  were  to  act  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  French,  aiid  a  body  of 
volunteers,  the  famous  *' hunters  of  the  Alps,"  was  organised  imder 
the  command  of  Oaribaldi  to  harass  the  Austrians  in  the  broken 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  The  campaign  was  short  and  de- 
cisive. No  conspicuous  generalship  was  shown  on  either  side,  but 
the  superior  fighting  power  of  the  French  gave  them  the  victor}'. 
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The  battle  of  Magenta  (Jane  4),  at  wbicli  MacMahon  won  the  mar- 
sfaars  baton,  gave  Milan  to  the  allies,  and  forced  the  Aastrians  to 
retire  upon  the  Quadrilateral.  Francis  Joseph  now  assnmed  the 
command  at  Verona,  and  at  Solferino  (June  24)  the  three  sovereigns 
all  appeared  upon'  the  field.  It  was  a  soldiers'  battle,  and  after 
ten  hours'  obstinate  fighting,  in  which  both  sides  sufifered  enormous 
losses,  the  Austrians  were  again  completely  defeated. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  sdlies  had  roused  the  utmost  enthusiaBm 
in  Italy.  Leopold  II.  of  Tuscany  fled  to  the  Austrian  camp,  and  a 
provisional  government  was  erected  in  Florence,  Parma,  Modena, 
and  Bologna  were  deserted  by  their  rulers.  From  all  these  states 
envoys  appeared  to  offer  the  sovereignty  to  Victor  EmmanueL  The 
question  of  annexation  was  deferred  until  after  the  conclusioii  of 
peace,  but  In  the  meanwhile  the  king  sent  commissioners  to  under- 
take a  provisional  regency  in  his  name. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  freedom  of  northern  and  central  Italy 
seemed  assured,  and  the  allies  were  preparing  for  the  conquest  of 
Venetia,  the  news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  Italian  patriots 
that  Napoleon  III.  had  granted  an  armistice  to  the  Austrians  and 
had  concluded  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  at  ViUafranca  (July  12). 
By  this  arrangement  Lombardy  was  to  be  ceded  to  Sardinia; 
Austria  was  to  retain  Venetia  and  the  Quadrilateral ;  the  old  rulers 
were  to  be  restored  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  and  the  Roman 
Legations,  and  Italy  was  to  be  organised  as  a  federation  under  the 
honorary  presidency  of  the  pope.  The  final  settlement  was  to  be 
agreed  U|x>n  in  a  conference  at  Zurich  of  plenipotentaries  fiom 
Austria,  France,  and  Sardinia.  Napoleon's  motives  for  thus 
breaking  his  promises  were  eagerly  debated  at  the  time,  but  are 
now  tolerably  clear.  He  was  carrying  on  the  war  not  only  for  Italy 
but  also  for  France.  French  public  opinion,  which  he  could  not 
afford  to  disregard,  was  ready  to  welcome  any  weakening  of  Austria, 
but  looked  with  fear  and  suspicion  upon  the  erection  of  a  strong 
and  united  state  in  Italy.  It  was  obvious  that  the  victories  of  the 
allies  would  give  to  Sardinia,  not  only  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  but 
the  whole  of  central  Italy,  and  this  was  more  than  Napoleon  had 
contemplated  at  Plombi^res.  Moreover,  the  annexation  of  the 
Legations  would  bring  him  into  collision  with  the  papacy,  and  the 
empire  was  not  strong  enough  to  dispense  with  the  support  of  the 
priests.  Personal  motives  had  also  great  weight  with  him.  lie 
had  done  enough  for  fame,  but  he  was  conscious  that  his  victories 
were  not  due  to  his  own  generalship,  and  that  an  attack  aa  the 
Quadrilateral  would  be  difficult  and  probably  dangerous. 

§  4.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  sud- 
den blow  to  his  hopes.    Cavour  urged  him  to  repudiate  the  treaty,  to 
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refuse  the  cession  of  Lombardy,  and  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility 
of  the  measare  upon  Napoleon  III.  But  the  king  was  too  prudent 
to  take  this  advice,  and  Oavour  resigned,  his  place  being  taken  by 
Battazzi.  Victor  Emmanuel  accepted  the  treaty  of  Yillafranca 
**pouroequi  me  coneeme," and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  emperor 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  any  forcible  restoration  of  the  rulers  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Legations.  It  was  certain  that 
the  people  would  not  do  it  of  their  own  accord,  especially  while 
they  were  assured  of  the  sympathy  and  moral  support  of  Piedm(»it 
The  Sardinian  commissioners  were  recalled,  but  their  place  was 
taken  by  provisional  governments.  Parma  and  Modena  were  united 
into  a  single  state  under  the  n^me  of  Emilia.  lu  complete 
disregard  of  the  treaty  of  Yillafranca,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
oonference  of  Zurich,  representative  assemblies  were  summoned, 
and  voted  for  the  annexation  of  their  respective  provinces  to  the 
Sardinian  monarchy.  Victor  Emmanuel  received  their  envoys 
graciously,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  Europe  for  their  wishes.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
European  congress  should  meet  to  discuss  the  question.  The  pro- 
posal came  to  nothing,  but  it  served  to  reconcile  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Cavour.  The  latter  was  the  only  man  who  could  be  trusted  to 
represent  the  Italian  cause  among  the  diplomatists  of  Europe.  In 
January,  1860,  Rattazzi  resigned  and  Cavour  was  entrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  Great  exertions  were  made  to 
induce  the  pope  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  his  subjects.  But 
Pius  IX.  would  not  hear  of  any  diminution  of  his  temporal  power, 
and  it  was  evident  that  Victor  Emmanuel  must  again  risk  a  quarrel 
with  the  papacy.  To  conciliate  the  French  emperor,  Cavour  deter* 
mined  that  the  wishes  of  the  central  provinces  should  be  expressed 
by  a  plebiseite.  The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  in 
March,  1860,  Tuscany,  Emilia,  and  Romagna  were  formally  an- 
nexed to  Sardinia.  In  the  next  month  a  parliament  met  in  which 
the  new  provinces  were  represented,  and  the  annexation  was  enthu- 
siastically confirmed.  The  deposed  princes  issued  futile  protests, 
and  the  pope  resorted  to  his  last  weapon  of  excommunication. 

Napoleon  III.  discovered  that  it  was  easier  to  excite  a  sterm  than 
to  allay  it.  In  France  the  recent  expedition  was  attacked  as  a 
quixotic  enterprise  in  which  French  interests  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  Sardinia.  To  satisfy  his  subjects,  the 
emperor  now  demanded  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  which  had 
hitherto  been  dropped  because  its  condition,  the  annexation  of 
Venetia  with  Lombardy,  had  not  been  fulfilled.  It  was  hard  for 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  give  up  the  country  which  had  been  the  cradle 
of  his  race,  but  political  interests  were  imperative.  By  Cavour^s 
32* 
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advice  he  consented  to  the  sacrifice  on  condition  that  the  approval 
should  he  ohtained  hoth  of  the  Savoyards  and  of  the  Italian  parlia- 
ment. In  the  latter  a  violent  dehate  took  place :  G^baldi  had  been 
bom  in  Nice,  and  expressed  hitter  resentment  at  its  annexation  by 
a  foreign  mler.  But  the  majority  of  Italians  cared  little  for  Savoy, 
which  really  stood  outside  the  peninsula,  and  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  national  cause.  The  aimexation  was  approved  by  229  votes  to 
233.  Thus  the  last  step  was  taken  in  the  long  process  by  which 
the  house  of  Savoy  was  transformed  into  a  purely  Italian  dynasty. 

§  2.  The  monarchy  of  Victor  Emmanuel  now  included  the  whole 
of  Italy  with  the  exception  of  three  provinces,  Yenetia,  the  remain- 
ing Papal  States,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  latter  kingdom  the 
brutal  Ferdinand  II.  (Bomba)  had  been  succeeded  in  1869  by  his 
son,  Francis  II.  Overtures  had  been  made  to  the  new  king  from 
Turin,  proposing  the  formation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in 
southern  Italy  which  should  co-operate  with  Sardinia  in  supporting 
the  national  cause  against  the  foreigner.  But  Francis  IL  refused 
to  alter  the  system  of  government  bequeathed  by  his  father,  and 
clung  obstinately  to  the  Austrian  alliance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a  contest  between  the  north  and  south  was  inevitable.  But 
Victor  Emmanuel  could  not  venture  on  another  war  for  his  own 
aggrandisement  without  alienating  Europe  and  risking  a  quarrel 
with  France.  A  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  o£fered  by  an  in- 
dependent adventurer,  whose  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Italy  was  not 
affected  by  any  regard  for  the  scruples  of  kings  and  princes. 
Oaribaldi,  indignant  at  the  unpatriotic  sacrifice  of  Nice,  was  eager 
to  find  a  new  field  of  action,  and  determined  to  offer  himself  as  a 
champion  to  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Collect- 
ing a  '*  thousand  **  volunteers  at  Oenoa,  he  sailed  to  Sicily  and 
landed  near  Marsala  (May  14, 1860).  Within  two  months  the  whole 
island  had  been  secured  by  the  reduction  of  Palermo  (Jnne  6)  and 
Messina  (June  25).  Garibaldi  became  an  almost  mythical  hero, 
and  his  fame  began  to  overshadow  that  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Cavour.  Francis  11.  now  hastened  to  announce  his  intention  of 
granting  a  constitution  and  allying  himself  with  Sardinia.  But  it 
was  too  late  to  win  the  confidence  of  a  people  that  had  so  often 
suffered  from  the  perfidy  of  their  rulers.  Garibaldi  crossed  over 
to  the  mainland,  met  with  absolutely  no  resistance,  and  entered 
Naples  in  triumph  (Sept.  7).  Francis  II.  retired  with  20,000  troops 
to  Gaeta,  while  another  part  of  his  army  occupied  Capua. 

Meanwhile  Pius  IX.  had  commenced  a  crusade  for  the  recovery 
of  the  Legations,  and  entrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the 
French  general  Lamorici^re.  The  government  of  Turin  demanded 
the  disarmament  of  this  force,  and  on  the  pope's  refusal  an  army 
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nnder  Cialdini  entered  Umbria.  At  Gastel  Fidardo  the  papal  army, 
a  disorgaDised  rabble  of  different  nationalities,  was  utterly  routed 
(Sept.  14).  Lamoricidre  had  to  surrender  in  Ancona  and  was  sent 
back  to  France.  Austria,  Bussia,  Prussia  and  France,  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  the  invasion  of  papal  territory  by  recalling  their 
amba8^adors  from  Turin.  But  Victor  Emmanucd,  having  made  up 
his  mind  to  brave  the  perils  of  excommunication,  was  not  much 
impressed  with  this  diplomatic  protest.  He  followed  his  army  \o 
Ancona  and  proceeded  thence  into  Naples.  An  attack  upon  Rome 
or  the  surrounding  Patrimony  of  St  Peter  would  have  brought 
the  Sardinians  into  collision  with  the  French  garrison,  and  would 
certainly  have  roused  the  hostility  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  rapid  success  of  Garibaldi  involved  an  unexpected  danger  for 
Sardinia.  He  had  not  been  in  any  formal  connection  with  the 
court  of  Turin,  and  had  in  fact  conquered  Naples  against  its  will. 
Instead  of  annexing  his  conquest  to  Victor  Emmanuers  kingdom, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Dictator,  and  went  so  far  as  to  demand  the 
dismissal  of  Cavour.  Mazzini  urged  him  to  form  a  Republic  of 
Naples,  and  such  an  act  must  have  retarded,  if  it  did  not  prevent, 
the  union  of  Italy.  But  Cavour  acted  with  politic  decision. 
Representing  to  the  French  Emperor  that  his  action  was  necessary 
to  thwart  the  revolutionary  party,  he  assembled  the  parliament 
and  obtained  from  it  a  decree  authorising  the  annexation  of  the 
conquered  papal  provinces  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Chiribaldi  found 
it  necessary  to  play  a  more  humble  part  than  had  been  suggested 
to  him.  He  was  still  engaged  in  besieging  Capua,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  Sardinian  army  compelled  the  capitulation  of  the 
fortress.  He  laid  down  his  temporary  dictatorship,  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  retired  covered  with  glory 
to  his  island  home  at  Caprera.  The  siege  of  Graeta  was  now 
commenced  in  form  by  Cialdini.  For  some  time  the  presence  of 
the  French  fleet  prevented  any  attack  by  sea,  but  at  last,  on 
February  16, 1861,  Francis  11.  had  to  surrender,  and  sought  refuge 
in  Rome.  A  real  Italian  kingdom  had  now  been  formed  by  the 
addition  of  Umbria,  the  Marches  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Nearly 
23,000,000  subjects  acknowledged  the  rule  of  Victor  EmmanueL 
There  were  difficulties  and  dangers  to  be  confronted  in  the  future. 
National  unity  could  not  be  created  all  at  once.  The  population 
of  the  south  had  had  no  training  to  fit  them  for  the  enjoyment 
of  constitutional  liberties,  and  some  time  must  elapse  before  Naples 
could  stand  on  the  same  political  level  as  Piedmont  or  Tuscany. 
The  Austrians  still  held  Venetia,  and  would  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  their  lost  supremacy.  Rome,  with  its  papal 
government  and  its  French  garrison,  was  not  yet  Italian,  and 
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provincial  jealousies  must  continue  as  long  as  any  but  the  Eternal 
City  was  regarded  as  the  capital.    But  all  these  considerations  were 
forgotten  on  February,  18, 1861,  when  the  first  Italian  parUament, 
containing  representatives  from  all  the  provinces  except  Yene- 
tia  and  the  Patrimony,  met  in  the  Palazzo  Carignano  at  Turin. 
Vociferous  cheers  greeted  the  arrival  of  '^Victor  Emmanuel  TI., 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  nation  King  of  Italy.** 
This  ceremony  was  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by  the  death  of 
the  man  who  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  bring  aboat 
this  grand  result.    Gavour  must  always  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest 
diplomatists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  he  was  more  than  a 
diplomatist,  he  was  a  statesman.    His  keen  perception  that  Italy 
could  not  be  set  free  without  foreign  assistance ;  the  adroit  uae 
which  he  made  of  Napoleon  IIL ;  the  way  in  which  he  evaded 
the  treaty  of  Villafranca ;  and,  above  all,  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  he  ousted  Garibaldi  from  Naples,  were  all  diplomatic 
triumphs  of  the  highest  order.     But  his  internal  reforms;  his 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  education ;  his  adheienoe 
to  liberal  principles  in  the  iiBiee  of  a  revolutionary  party;  his 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  uniting  southern  with  northexn 
Italy,  are  no  less  conclusive  proofs  of  his  constructive  statesmanshipi 
It  was  hard  for  him  to  die  before  his  work  was  completed  by  the 
acquisition  of  Venice  and  Rome,  but  he  may  be  credited  with 
having  anticipated  the  Avay  in  which  this  completion  was  to  be 
brought  about.     He  foresaw  the  rise  of  Prussia,  and  sought  to 
enlist  the  S3rmpathies  of  that  power  with  the  Italian  cause.    He 
was  anxious  to  settle  the  Roman  question  peaceably  so  as  to  avoid 
offending  the  Roman  Catholic  powers.    The  temporal  power  had 
undoubted  advantages,  but  at  the  same  time  it  imposed  serious 
checks  upon  the  action  of  the  churoh.    Oavour  offered  the  removal 
of  these  checks  in  exchange  for  the  sacrifice  of  temporal  sovereignty. 
His  favourite  expression,  "  Libera  Chiesa  in  Libero  Stoic  **  (a  free 
Ohuroh  in  a  free  State),  has  been  rightly  chosen  as  the  inscriptiaa 
on  his  tomb. 

§  6.  Gavour  left  no  minister  to  take  his  place,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  policy  fell  to  Victor  Emmanuel  himael£  Catefiilly 
abstaining  from  opening  the  question  either  of  Rome  or  Venice,  he 
sought  to  utilise  the  interval  of  peace  to  break  down  the  bamera 
between  the  different  provinces  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  to  all  alike 
the  benefits  of  material  prosperity.  But  his  subjecta  could  not 
Imitate  the  prudence  and  statesmanship  of  their  ruler.  Ghffibaldi 
believed  that  his  volunteers  could  drive  the  French  from  Rome  as 
easily  as  they  had  overthrown  the  Bourbons  in  Naples  and  Sicily* 
and  that  the  government  wo\ild  again  stand  quietly  by  while  it 
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was  done.  He  raised  his  standard  at  Reggio  and  announced  his 
inteDtioQ  of  marching  upon  Rome.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  allow  a  war  to  be  carried  on  from  his  own 
territories  against  a  friendly  power.  At  Aspromonte  Oaribiddi 
found  himself  confronted  by  the  Italian  army  imder  Gialdini,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  his  troops  were  routed  and*himself  a  prisoner, 
(August  29, 1862).  The  king  could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  but 
a  storm  of  indignation  greeted  this  apparent  ingratitude  towards 
the  hero  who  had  given  him  a  crown.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
undismayed,  and  continued  negotiations  with  France  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  Rome.  In  September,  1864,  a  convention  was  at  last 
concluded  with  Napoleon  XXL,  who  agreed  to  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  French  garrison,  on  condition  that  the  Italian  government 
should  tmdertake  the  defence  of  the  Papal  States  against  all 
external  attack.  The  convention  was  bitterly  attacked  at  the 
time  as  being  a  renunciation  of  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italy.  In 
reality  it  was  a  virtual  cession  of  Rome  to  Italy  on  condition  that 
a  sufficient  interval  should  elapse  to  show  that  its  annexation  was 
not  the  result  of  the  departure  of  the  French.  As  a  further 
guarantee  of  this.  Napoleon  demanded  that  the  capital  should  be 
transferred  from  Turin  to  some  other  city.  For  this  purpose 
Florence  was  chosen,  and  the  court  was  removed  to  its  new  residence 
in  1865.  The  history  of  the  further  advance  of  Italian  imity  is 
bouod  up  with  affairs  in  Germany,  to  which  attention  must  now 
be  directed. 

§  7.  A  confused  and  depressing  period  of  German  history  followed 
the  failure  of  the  movement  towards  union  which  had  been  inau- 
gurated by  the  Frankfort  Parliament.  Austria  had  humiliated 
Prussia  at  Olmfitz,  and  had  gained  a  conspicuous  victory  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Bundestag.  But  the  two  great  states  con- 
tinued their  rivalry,  and  Germany  was  divided  into  parties 
adhering  to  one  or  the  other.  The  National  Verein  adopted  the 
views  of  the  **  Little  German  "  party  at  Frankfort,  advocated  the 
exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany,  and  demanded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  constitution  of  1849.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Reform  Verein  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  united  state  in 
which  both  Austria  and  Prussia  should  find  a  place.  If  either 
state  had  made  itself  the  champion  of  constitutional  liberties,  it 
might  have  played  the  part  which  Piedmont  played  in  Italy.  But 
the  reaction  in  Berlin  was  quite  as  strong  as  in  Vienna.  Frederick 
William  IV.  lost  his  faculties  in  1857,  and  the  regency  was 
entrusted  to  his  brother,  prince  William,  who  in  1861  became 
king  as  William  I.  llie  Kreuz  party  continued  to  direct  the 
policy  of  Prussia,  and  to  repress  every  movement  that  savoured  of 
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reyolutlonary  principles.  The  result  of  this  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  was  that  the  rivalry  with  Austria  was  a  purely  selfish 
quarrel,  and  that  there  was  no  constitutional  principle  to  contend 
for  as  in  Italy.  In  fact  the  system  of  repression  came  to  an  end  in 
Austria,  where  it  had  originated,  while  it  was  still  in  full  vigour 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  The  Austrian  government  was  involved 
in  such  disastrous  financial  difficulties— difficulties  which  were 
immensely  increased  by  its  Italian  wars — that  reform  became  an  im- 
perative necessity.  In  1861  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  issued 
a  new  constitution  establishing  an  Upper  House  of  imperial  nomi- 
nees, and  a  Lower  House  of  deputies  from  the  provincial  diets. 
The  proposal  was  not  cordially  accepted  by  the  chief  non-German 
provinces,  Hungary,  Yenetia,  and  Bohemia.  They  declined  to 
acknowledge  any  single  constitution  for  the  whole  empire,  and 
demanded  the  recognition  of  their  separate  liberties.  As  they 
refused  to  send  deputies  to  the  Diet,  the  scheme  broke  down.  But 
it  served  to  conciliate  for  a  moment  the  liberal  party  in  Germany, 
and  Austria  took  advantage  of  this  to  strike  a  blow  at  its  rivaL 
In  1863  the  Crerman  princes  were  invited  to  a  meeting  at  Frank- 
fort, where  it  was  proposed  to  reorganise  the  Bund  by  creating  a 
directory  of  five  princes  with  the  Austrian  emperor  as  hereditary 
president.  But  Prussia,  whose  position  in  the  ZoUverein  was  a 
source  of  great  influence  in  Germany,  refused  to  attend  the  meeting, 
and  succeeding  in  defeating  the  proposed  scheme.  At  this  juncture 
the  relations  of  the  two  great  states  were  altogether  modified  by 
events  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 

§  8.  The  treaty  of  London  (1852)  had  guaranteed  the  unity  ol 
the  Danish  monarchy,  and  promised  the  succession  to  Christian  of 
GlUcksburg,  but  it  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  national  aspirations  ol 
the  duchies.  The  Bund^  which  had  never  accepted  the  London 
treaty,  was  involved  in  constant  disputes  with  Denmark  about  the 
details  of  the  constitution  which  Frederick  VII.  issued  in  1855.  A 
strong  Danish  party  in  Copenhagen  exerted  its  influence  over  the 
king  to  prevent  any  concessions  being  made  to  Germany,  and  at 
last  in  1863  the  Bund  determined  to  send  an  ''army  of  execution  ** 
into  the  duchies.  But  Denmark  was  encouraged  to  resist  by  the 
marriage  of  Christian  of  Gliicksburg's  daughter,  Alexandni,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (March  10, 1863),  which  seemed  likely  to  secure 
the  support  of  England.  At  this  critical  moment  Frederick  YIL 
died,  and  Christian  of  Glticksburg  ascended  the  throne  as  Chris- 
tian IX.  But  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  seized  the  opportunity 
to  revive  the  claim  to  the  duchies  which  his  fiither  had  been  com- 
pelled to  renounce  after  the  treaty  of  London.  He  could  rely  upon 
the  sympathy  of  the  Bund,  and  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
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Holsteiners.  ]n  December  the  army  of  the  Btmd  entered  Holstein 
and  occupied  the  duchy  without  any  opposition  from  the  Danes. 
The  duke  of  Augustenburg  was  proclaimed  king  as  Frederick  YIII., 
though  he  left  the  administration  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Bund, 
But  matters  were  unexpectedly  complicated  by  the  intervention  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The  two  powers  had  been  partners  to  the 
treaty  of  London,  and  could  not  therefore  adopt  the  same  attitude 
as  the  Bundy  but  they  were  determined  to  iiave  a  decisive  voice 
in  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  was  so  vitally  important  to 
Germany,  llie  Prussian  ministry  had  been  headed  since  1862  by 
Bismarck,  who  exercised  a  sort  of  fascination  over  the  Austrian 
minister  Uechberg.  Germany  was  astounded  to  see  the  two  rival 
states  acting  in  apparently  complete  concord.  Regardless  of  the  pro- 
tests of  England,  the  combined  armies  marched  through  Holstein 
to  Schleswig,  which  they  determined  to  occupy  as  a  hostage  until' 
Christian  IX.  should  agree  to  a  satisfactory  settlement.  The 
Danes  had  not  defended  Holstein,  which  was  legally  a  member  of 
the  Bund,  but  they  were  resolved  to  hold  out  in  Schleswig,  which 
had  no  such  connection  with  Germany,  and  which  contained  a  large 
Danish  population.  But  the  superiority  of  the  invading  forces  was 
too  overwhelming.  Ilie  Danes  had  to  retire  from  their  boasted 
fortification,  the  Dannewirhe  (Feb.  6),  their  obstinate  defence  of 
Dtlppel  proved  unavailing,  and  Fredericia  surrendered  (April  28). 
An  armistice  was  now  concluded  while  negotiations  were  carried  c  n 
in  a  conference  at  Londcxi,  presided  over  by  Lord  John  Russell. 
The  Bund  demanded  the  complete  severance^  of  the  duchies  from 
Denmark  under  the  duke  of  Augustenburg.  Austria  and  Prussia, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  willing  to  allow  the  '*  personal  union " 
under  the  Danish  crown  to  continue  on  condition  that  the  duchies 
should  receive  a  separate  constitution.  England,  which  had 
hitherto  adhered  firmly  to  the^treaty  of  London,  at  last  admitted 
that  concessions  must  be  made  to  Germany,  and  proposed  a  division 
of  Schleswig  into  a  Danish  and  a  German  half.  This  was  accepted 
in  principle,  but  no  agreement  could  be  come  to  about  the  diyiding 
line,  and  the  negotiations  were  broken  ofif.  The  Austro-Prussian 
army  renewed  the  war  and  occupied  the  whole  peninsula  of  Jutland. 
Christian  IX.,  unable  to  resist  any  longer,  and  bitterly  disappointed 
at  the  failure  of  English  support,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
(Oct.  30,  1864).  No  stipulation  was  made  as  to  the  future  fiate 
of  the  duchies,  which  were  simply  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  the  king  pledged  himself  to  accept  any  arrangement  that  might 
commend  itself  to  the  two  powers.  The  troops  of  the  Bund  evacuated 
Holstein  in  December,  and  the  duke  of  Augustenburg  discovered 
that  his  chances  of  the  succession  were  as  remote  as  ever. 
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It  was  evident  that  the  relations  of  OlmUtz  had  been  reTersed, 
and  that  in  the  recent  transactions  Prussia  had  led  and  Austria  had 
followed.  Bismarck  was  determined  to  maintain  this  position  and 
to  utilise  the  ceded  duchies  in  the  interests  of  Prussia.  Ever  since 
his  accession  to  power  he  had  set  himself  to  increase  the  military 
resources  of  his  country^  and  had  not  hesitated  to  ayow  his  can- 
yiction  that  "  blood  and  iron "  would  prore  more  effective  instru- 
ments in  the  settlement  of  German  difiBcultics  than  the  speecbea 
and  votes  which  had  failed  so  lamentably  in  1849.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  his  aggressive  attitude  by  the  domestic  troubles  ol 
Austria^  Hungary  and  Venetia  were  on  the  verge  of  revolt,  and  all 
the  non-G«rmau  provinces  were  discontented.  To  conciliate  them 
the  government  .suspended  the  constitution  of  1861  and  restored 
the  old  system  of  provincial  diets.  But  this  measure  alienated  the 
German  population  of  Austria  proper,  and  failed  to  satisfy  the 
Slavs,  Magyars,  and  Italians.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
difficult  for  Austria  to  oppose  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  designs 
of  Prussia.  The  lesser  German  states  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  a 
voice  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  duchies.  Some  supported  the 
duke  of  Augustenburgy  others  proposed  that  the  choice  of  a  ruler 
should  be  submitted  to  the  free  choice  of  the  inhabitants.  Bismarck 
received  all  these  suggestions  with  contemptuous  silence,  and  coo- 
tinued  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  private  affair  of  the  two  great  powera. 
At  Ghistein  a  convention  was  made  (August  14,  1865),  by  which 
Austria  undertook  to  administer  Holstein,  and  Prussia  Schleswig, 
while  the  small  duchy  of  Lauenburg  was  sold  to  Prussia  for 
2,500,000  Danish  thalers.  The  port  of  Kiel  was  occupied  by 
Prussia,  which  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  fortiOcationa. 
The  convention  of  Gastein  was  Bismarck's  revenge  for  the  humilia- 
tion of  Prussia  at  Olmiitz.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  arrangement 
could  be  only  temporary,  and  that  ^e  relations  of  the  two  powers 
in  the  duchies  and  in  G^erniany  could  only  be  settled  by  war. 

§  9.  llie  war  was  not  long  delayed.  Austria  was  already  convinced 
that  its  recent  policy  had  been  a  great  blonder,  and  sought  to 
retrace  its  steps.  Rechberg  had  been  dismissed  from  the  mimstry, 
and  his  successors  set  themselves  to  conciliate  the  ^ttn^  and  to 
support  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Augustenborg.  While  Man- 
teuffel,  the  governor  of  Schleswig,  rigorously  forbade  every  ex- 
pression of  popular  opinion,  public  meetings  in  favour  of  duke 
Frederick  were  openly  held  in  Holstein  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Austrian  representative,  Gableuz.  Bismarck  wrote  to  Vienna  in 
January,  1866,  to  complain  of  the  encouragement  of  *'  demagogic 
anarchy**  in  Holstein.  In  April  he  concluded  an  offensive  imd 
defensive  alliance  with  Victor  Emmanuel.    In  a  drciilar  'dispatch 
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be  announced  that  Prussia  was  arming,  not  only  for  its  immediate 
security,  but  also  to  obtain  substantial  guarantees  for  the  future. 
As  these  guarantees  were  not  afforded  by  the  existing  constitution 
of  the  Bund,  he  declared  that  that  constitution  must  be  amended, 
and  demanded  that  its  revision  should  be  entrusted  to  a  German 
parliament  elected  by  imivcrsal  suffrage.  This  was  a  startling 
proposal  from  a  minister  who  prided  himself  upon  being  the 
champion  of  order  against  revolution,  and  who  had  shown  resolute 
hostility  to  popular  liberties  at  home.  In  Austria,  the  military 
party  once  more  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  was  encouraged  by 
the  support  of  the  middle  German  states,  and  the  unpopularity  of 
Bismarck's  ministry  in  Berlin,  to  make  energetic  preparations  for 
war.  Napoleon  III.  n^otiated  with  both  parties,  and  sought  to 
utilise  the  crisis  to  gain  an  increase  of  French  territories  in  the 
direction  of  the  Rhine.  But  events  marched  too  fast  for  the  pro- 
crastinating diplomacy  of  the  French  Emperor.  On  June  1,  Austria 
announced  that  the  question  of  Schleswig-Holstein  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bundestag,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  estates  of 
Holstcin  should  be  summoned  to  declare  the  wishes  of  that  pro- 
vince. Ten  days  latter  a  formal  accusation  was  brought  against 
Prussia  of  violating  the  convention  of  €k»tein,  and  the  mobilisation 
of  the  troops  of  the  Bund  was  demanded.  Bismarck  responded  by 
bringing  forward  his  proposal  for  a  new  constitution  of  the  Bund, 
which  was  to  be  divided  into  a  northern  federation  under  Prussia 
and  a  southern  under  Bavaria,  while  Austria  was  to  be  excluded 
altogether.  Manteuffel  was  ordered  to  occupy  Holstein  if  the 
estates  met,  and  he  obeyed  the  order  on  June  8.  The  Austrian 
troops  were  too  weak  to  resist,  and  the  duchy  was  annexed  to 
Schleswig  under  Prussian  rule.  On  June  14  the  BundetttOig,  by  nine 
votes  to  six,  accepted  the  Austrian  demand  for  the  mobilisation  of 
the  troops.  The  Prussian  representative  at  once  declared  that  this 
resolution  was  a  breach  of  the  constitution  of  1815,  pronounced 
the  dissolution  of  the  Bund,  and  quitted  the  assembly.  War  was 
declared  against  Saxony,  Hanover  and  Hesse-Oassel,  which  had 
supported  Austria. 

The  general  expectation  in  Europe  was  that  the  war,  which  broke 
out  on  June  15,  would  be  a  long  and  desperate  struggle^  in  which 
the  superior  resources  of  Austria  would  secive  an  ultimate  victory. 
But  these  anticipations  were  completely  falsified  by  the  event.  The 
Prussian  troops  were  better  organised  than  any  others  in  Europe, 
and  they  were  armed  with  the  needle-gun,  which  enabled  them  to 
fire  four  or  five  times  as  fast  as  their  opponents.  On  the  other 
hand,  Austria  was  in  a  hopeless  financial  ix)sition,  its  armies  were 
composed  of  various  nationalities,  it  had  to  send  more  than  150,000 
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men  to  defend  Yenetia  against  the  Italians,  and  it  had  no  general  to 
be  compared  with  the  Prnssian  commander-in-chief.  Yon  Moltke. 
In  every  engagement  the  Prussians  gained  conspicuons  sacoeflsee. 
Hesse-Cassel  and  Saxony  were  occopied  without  opposition.  The 
Hanoverian  army,  after  being  defeated  at  Langensalza,  was  com- 
pelled to  capitulate  (June  29).  It  was  in  Bohemia  that  the  main 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  came  into  collision.  After  a  series 
of  smaller  engagements  the  great  battle  was  fought  on  July  3  at 
Sadowa  (or  Koniggratzj,  where  the  Austrians  were  completely 
defeated.  On  July  26  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  Nikolabuig, 
by  which  Austria  agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  Bundf  to  renounce 
all  claims  in  Scbleswig  and  Holstein,  to  recognise  the  new  con- 
stitution which  Prussia  was  to  arrange  for  Germany,  and  to  cede 
Yenetia  to  Italy.  On  August  23  the  preliminaries  of  Kikolsburg 
were  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Prague,  and  Prussia  undertook  to 
restore  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  to  transfer  northern  Schleswi*; 
to  Denmark  if  the  inhabitants  expressed  a  wish  for  such  a  transfer. 
The  latter  provision  was  wholly  evaded,  and  though  the  former 
was  fulfilled,  it  was  on  such  hard  conditions  that  Saxony  became 
little  more  than  a  vassal  state  of  Prussia.  The  two  other  provinces 
which  had  been  occupied,  Hanover  and  Hesse-Gassel,  together  with 
Scbleswig-Holsteiu,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort,  were  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Prussia. . 

§  10.  Prussia  now  set  to  work  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  North 
German  Confederation,  to  include  all  states  to  the  north  of  the 
Main.  Saxony,  the  only  powerful  state,  was  unable  in  existing 
circumstances  to  make  any  opposition.  The  scheme  was  first  elar 
berated  in  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the  various  govern- 
ments, and  was  then  submitted  to  an  assembly  chosen  by  univereal 
suffrage  which  sat  in  Berlin  from  Feb.  24  to  April  17, 1867.  The 
executive  government  was  entrusted  to  the  Prussian  king  as  here- 
ditary President  and  General  of  the  Confederation.  He  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  Federal  Council  (BundesrcUh)^  which  was  to  be 
presided  over  by  a  chancellor  appointed  by  Prussia.  Legislation 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Reichiitag,  the  deputies  to  which  were 
to  be  chosen  by  direct  sufiTrage.  Contributions  to  the  common  mili- 
tary expenditure  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  Boldieis 
which  each  state  supplied  for  the  federal  army.  Military  service 
was  organised  on  the  Prussian  system,  and  was  made  compulsory 
on  every  citizen  over  seventeen  years  of  age.  Bismardc  was 
appointed  to  be  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation.  With 
the  chief  states  of  southern  Germany,  Prussia  was  connected  by  the 
ZoLlverein,  and  special  treaties  were  concluded  with  Bavsria,  Wur- 
temberg  and  Baden,  by  which  their  torritones  were  guaranteed. 
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and  their  armies  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia  in  case  of 
war.  Thns  the  whole  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Austria, 
became  practically  subject  to  Prussian  sovereignty. 

Anstria  had  been  taught  by  the  disasters  of  the  war  to  realise 
how  fatal  to  the  empire  was  the  disconteut  aud  disanion  of  the 
subject  populations.  Yeuetia  was  resigaed  almost  with  cheerful- 
ness, and  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  pacify  Hungary.  The  work 
of  conciliation  was  carried  out  by  Count  Beust^  who  had  recently 
been  minister  in  Saxony,  but  had  been  comp«>lled  to  quit  that 
kingdom  by  the  enmity  of  Prussia.  The  government  found  it 
necessary  to  restore  the  old  system  of  dualism.  Hungary  received 
a  ministry  and  a  diet  of  its  own,  while  another  diet  and  ministry 
were  created  for  the  provinces  west  of  the  Leitha.  Joint  delega- 
tions were  to  be  appointed  by  the  two  diets  for  the  consideration  of 
imperial  business,  and  there  were  to  be  three  common  ministers,  for 
finance,  war,  and  foreign  affairs.  This  constitution,  with  improve* 
ments  in  detail,  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 

§  11.  In  Italy  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  had  produced  important 
results.    Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Austria  had  attempted 
to  buy  off  Italian  hostility  by  offering  the  cession  of  Yenetia,  but 
Victor  Emmanuel  had  preferred  to  adhere  to  his  treaty  with  Prussia. 
As  soon  as  the  war  began  in  Germany,  the  Italian  forces  advanced 
towards  the  Quadrilateral    They  were  divided  into  two  armies, 
one  of  which,  under  Cialdini,  was  to  cross  the  Po  at  Ferrara,  and  to 
cut  the  line  of  communication  between  Venice  and  Verona,  while 
the  other,  under  the  king  and  La  Marmora,  was  to  invest  the 
fortresses.    The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  Austrians  would  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  all  calculations 
were  upset  when  the  archduke  Albert  quitted  his  position  and 
attacked  the  Italians.    At  Custozza  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought 
(June  24),  and  after  twelve  hours*  fighting  the  Italian  army  was 
forced  to  retire  to  the  Mincio.    In  July  the  Italian  fleet  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  Austrians  in  the  Adriatic  near  the  island  of  Lissa. 
Before  an  opportunity  was  offered  of  retrieving  these  mortifying 
disasters,  the  news  came  that  the  German  war  had  been  terminated 
at  Kikolsburg,  and  that  Venetia  was  offered  for  the  acceptance  of 
Italy.    It  was  a  great  blow  to  Italian  pride  to  have  to  receive  the 
coveted  province  at  the  hands  of  an  ally  instead  of  winning  it  by 
the  prowess  of  the  national  arms.     But  Victor  Emmanuel  realised 
that  it  was  not  the  time  for  excessive  punctiliousness,  and  accepted 
the  cesjiion  of  Venetia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (Oct.  3).    The  usual 
plebiscite  was  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  annexation,  and  in 
November  the  king  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Venice.    Aus- 
tria now  possessed  no  territory  that  could  be  called  Italian  except 
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Trieste  and  tbe  small  district  of  the  Trentino.  It  was  just  at  this 
time  that  the  eyacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French  was  completed 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  September  Convention.  The 
great  work  of  freeing  Italy  from  the  foreigners  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  be  accomplished.  But  one  grievance  still  remained, 
the  independent  rule  of  the  pope  in  Rome  and  the  Patrimony,  and 
this  was  protected  by  the  agreement  with  France.  The  ministry 
of  Rattazzi  was  foolish  enough  to  think  that  Rome  could  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way  as  Gavour  had  obtained  the  Two  Sicilies.  (Sari- 
baldi  was  secretly  encouraged  to  raise  a  new  force  of  volunteers  on 
the  papal  frontier.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Napoleon  ILL  at 
once  despatched  a  new  body  of  French  troops  to  defend  the  city 
which  had  just  been  evacuated.  At  Mentana  (Nov.  3,  1867) 
Garibaldi's  raw  levies  were  utterly  routed  by  the  French,  and  the 
occupation  of  Rome  was  resumed  for  an  indefin-te  period.  But  Uie 
sympathies  of  Italy  were  for  the  misguided  and  defeated  patriots, 
and  the  victory  of  the  French  chasaepdls  at  Mentana  destroyed  all 
sentiments  of  gratitude  for  the  services  which  France  had  pfevioosly 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 

§  12.  In  no  country  was  the  result  of  the  Austro-Pmssian  war 
such  an  unwelcome  surprise  as  in  France.  Napoleon  III.  was 
humiliated  at  this  time  by  events  in  Mexico.  In  1861,  France, 
England  and  Spain  had  agreed  to  send  a  joint  expedition  to  d«inaii^ 
satisfaction  for  injuries  inflicted  on  their  subjects  by  Juarea,  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  The  two  latter  powers  withdrew 
their  forces  when  the  object  of  the  treaty  had  been  attained.  But 
the  French  emperor  conceived  the  chimerical  project  of  formii^  a 
grand  empire  of  the  Latin  race  in  Mexico,  which  should  counter- 
balance the  power  of  the  United  States.  He  ordered  his  troops  to 
conquer  Mexico,  which  was  achieved  in  1863,  and  he  offered  the 
sovereignty  to  tbe  Austrian  archduke  Maximilian,  who  accepted 
it  in  1864.  But  Maximilian  quarrelled  with  tbe  French  conimander, 
Bazaine ;  the  United  States  threatened  to  make  war  on  the  new 
empire;  and  Napoleon  found  the  expense  of  the  occupation  a 
serious  embarrassment.  In  1866  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn* 
and  the  result  was  that  the  archduke  was  shot  by  Mexican  rebels 
in  the  next  year.  While  this  mortification  was  still  fresh,  Napoleon 
discovered  that  his  policy  in  Germany  had  been  a  complete  &ilarew 
He  had  determined  to  utilise  the  quarrel  of  the  two  powers  to 
obtain  territorial  acquisitions  for  France,  and  if  the  war  had  been  a 
long  one  he  might  have  succeeded.  But  the  rapid  success  of  Prussia 
foiled  all  his  plans.  Germany  had  received  a  strong  organisati<Mi 
under  the  headship  of  a  military  state,  and  France  had  little  pro- 
spect of  obtaining  any  advantages  to  counterbalance  the  increaaed 
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power  of  its  formidable  neighbour.  The  emperor  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  king  of  Holland  for  the  purchase  of  Luxemburg, 
which  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  a  member  of  the  German  JSundy 
but  which  had  become  independent  by  the  dissolution  of  that  body. 
Prussia,  however,  stepped  in  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
and  a  diplomatic  conference  at  London  arranged  that  Luxemburg 
should  remain  subject  to  the  Dutch  king,  but  that  the  fortifications 
should  be  demolished  and  its  neutrality  guaranteed.  Napoleon  III. 
now  endeavoured  to  form  a  close  alliance  with  Austria,  and  in  August, 
1867,  he  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  at 
Salzburg.  The  visit  was  nominally  one  of  condolence  on  the  fate  of 
the  archduke  Maximilian,  but  contemporary  opinion  persisted  in 
attributing  to  it  a  political  importance  which  it  may  not  have  pos- 
sessed. At  all  events  no  important  results  followed  the  interview, 
but  from  this  time  it  was  certain  that  France  would  seize  the  first 
opportunity  to  measure  its  strength  against  the  northern  state  which 
had  made  such  a  sudden  stride  towards  the  leadership  in  Europe. 
This  opportunity  soon  presented  itself  in  the  afiairs  of  Spain. 

§  13.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  in  detail  the  domestic  his- 
tory of  Spain  under  Isabella  of  Bourbon.  The  queen  sought  to 
cloak  the  dissoluteness  of  her  private  life  by  a  superstitious  devotion 
to  religion  and  the  church,  and  her  personal  sympathies  were  on 
the  side  of  the  clerical  and  reactionary  party.  But  occasionally  the 
ffrogreaittaa  and  moderados  forced  themselves  into  office,  though 
their  jealous  rivalry  prevented  them  from  maintaining  the  power 
to  which  their  numbers  entitled  them.  At  last,  in  1866,  Isabella 
was  induced  to  take  energetic  measures  against  the  opposition. 
Narvaez  was  appointed  chief  minister,  and  the  most  prominent 
liberals,  OTk>nnd[l,  Serrano,  and  Prim,  sought  safety  in  exile.  The 
Cortes  was  dissolved,  and  many  of  the  deputies,  including  the 
president,  Rosas,  were  transported  to  the  Canary  Islands.  A 
royalist  reign  of  terror  was  established  in  Spain,  and  was  continued 
after  the  death  of  Narvaez  (April,  1868)  by  his  successor,  Gonzalez 
Bravo.  But  the  Spaniards  were  completely  alienated  from  Bourbon 
rule.  They  resented  the  scandals  of  the  court  and  the  despotism  of 
the  contemptible  camarilla  of  priests  and  courtiers  who  surrounded 
the  queen.  The  various  sections  of  the  liberal  party  were  driven 
into  union  by  their  common  danger.  In  September,  1868,  Prim 
and  Serrano  returned  to  Spain,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and 
offered  the  people  the  bribe  of  universal  suffrage.  The  revolution 
was  promptly  effected,  and  Isabella  fled  to  France.  The  leaders  ol 
the  movement  were  not  republicans,  and  they  at  once  looked  round 
for  a  prince  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  There  were  three  Bourbon  can- 
didates,  Alfcmso,  Isabella's  son ;  the  duke  of  Montpensier,  husband 
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of  the  queen's  sister;  and  Bon  Carlos,  the  representative  of  the 
legal  clMms  of  the  male  line.  But  no  one  of  them  was  acceptable 
to  the  people  or  to  their  leaders,  and  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a 
foreippi  ruler.  Serrano  was  appointed  regent  during  the  interregnom, 
and  Prim  undertook  the  oflSce  of  minister  of  war.  The  Cortes  drew 
up  a  new  constitution,  by  which  a  hereditary  king  was  to  mle  in 
conjunction  with  a  senate  and  a  popular  chamber.  The  **  Iberian  ** 
party  wished  to  unite  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  election  of  the 
king  of  Portugal,  but  he  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal.  At 
last  it  was  decided  to  offer  the  crown  to  Leopold  of  Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen,  belonging  to  a  distant  branch  of  the  royal  fiunily  of 
Prussia.  The  prince  expressed  bis  personal  willingness  to  aooepi 
the  offer,  but,  as  a  Prussian  subject,  he  demanded  and  obtained  the 
approval  of  William  T. 

The  prince  of  Hohenzollem  was  connected  with  the  Bonaparte 
fBtmily,  as  his  father  had  married  Antoinette  Murat,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  his  candidature  would  therefore  be  acceptable  to  the 
French  emperor.  But  Napoleon  III.  represented  the  whole  affair 
as  an  intrigue  of  Bismarck  to  extend  the  authority  of  Prussia  in 
Europe.  To  satisfy  him,  the  prince  withdrew  his  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish  crown  (July  12).  But  Napoleon  and  the  Ollivier  ministry 
were  convinced  that  a  war  was  the  only  means  of  reviving  iho 
waning  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  empire.  A  pUhiadie  in 
1869  had  approved  a  new  constitution,  but  the  increased  number 
of  negative  votes  had  been  very  significant.  They  were  encouraged 
by  the  belief  that  the  states  of  southern  Qermany  were  jealous  of 
Prussian  ascendancy,  and  would  welcome  the  prospect  of  recovering 
their  independence.  The  French  envoy,  Benedetti,  was  instrocted 
to  demand  a  promise  from  the  Prusman  king  tbat^  if  Spain  again 
pressed  the  Hohenzollem  candidature,  he  would  interpose  his 
authority  to  prohibit  it.  William  I.  courteously  bat  firmly  refused 
to  give  any  such  pledge.  On  July  19,  France  declared  war  against 
Prussia,  and  the  streets  of  Paris  resounded  with  cries  of  ci  Bedinl 
For  the  moment  the  empire  seemed  to  be  stronger  and  more  popular 
than  at  any  time  since  its  establishment. 

§  14.  All  the  hopes  that  had  been  based  upon  German  disunion 
were  speedily  disappointed.  The  North  German  Confederation 
placed  the  whole  of  its  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia,  and  voted 
120  miUion  thalers  for  the  expenses  of  the  war :  the  southern  states 
hastened  to  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  treaties  of  1867. 
More  than  440,000  men  were  placed  in  the  field,  under  the  nominal 
command  of  the  king,  but  the  real  direction  of  Yon  Moltke.  The 
Crown  Prince,  prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  Steinmetz  were  the 
chief  leaders  of  divisions.    The  command  of  the  French  anny 
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assumed  by  Napoleon  in  person,  his  chief  marshals  being  Leboeuf, 
Bazaine,  MacMahon,  and  Canrobert.  The  regency  in  Paris  was 
entrusted  to  the  Empress  Eugenie.  The  first  action  was  fought  at 
Saarbriick  (Aug.  3),  where  the  young  Prince  Imperial  underwent 
his  *'  baptism  of  fire."  From  this  moment  events  marched  with  a 
rapidity  that  astotmded  Europe.  In  every  engagement  the  Gei^ 
mans  showed  an  immense  superiority  in  everything  but  personal 
bravery.  The  French  fought  with  conspicuous  courage,  but  they 
had  to  contend  against  superior  arms  and  superior  generalship.  They 
were  the  first  in  the  field,  and  ought  to  have  taken  the  aggressive. 
Their  delay  allowed  the  Germans  to  enter  Alsace,  and  to  carry  on 
the  war  on  French  soil.  MacMahon  was  defeated  at  Weissembuig 
(Aug.  3),  and  again  at  Worth  (Aug.  6).  General  Froesard  was 
driven  from  the  heights  of  Spicheren  by  the  army  of  Frederick 
Charles  and  Steinmetz  (Aug.  6).  The  main  force  of  the  French 
was  now  concentrated  near  Metz  under  Bazaine,  while  MacMahon, 
who  had  been  wounded  at  Wdrth,  retreated  to  Chalons.  At 
Gravellotte  a  bloody  and  decisive  victory  was  gained  by  the 
Germans  (Aug.  18),  and  Bazaine  shut  himself  up  in  Metz. 
Frederick  Charles  Vas  entrusted  with  the  blockade  of  the  fortress, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Grerman  army  imder  the  Crown  Prince 
advanced  upon  Paris.  MacMahon  was  now  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  march  from  Chalons  to  reUeve  Metz.  At  Sedan  the  French 
were  completely  defeated  (Sept.  1),  and  on  the  next  day  the 
whole  army  capitulated.  Napoleon  himself  became  a  prisoner  and 
was  sent  to  Wilhelmshohe  near  Cassel. 

Ilie  news  of  these  crushing  disasters  overthrew  the  French 
Empire.  The  Empress  Eugenie  fled  to  England,  a  "  government 
of  national  defence  ^  was  formed  by  the  deputies  of  Paris,  and  the 
Bepublic  was  formally  proclaimed  (Sept.  4).  A  ministry  was  ap- 
pointed, of  which  the  leading  spirits  were  Jules  Favre,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  Gambetta,  minister  of  the  interior.  The 
Senate  was  abolished,  and  the  Corps  Legulatif  was  dissolved. 
The  defence  of  the  capital  was  left  in  the  hands  of  general  Trochu, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  regent  before  her  flight.  M.  Thiers, 
who  had  no  republican  sympathies,  and  who  had  refused  a  place  in 
the  provisional  government,  undertook  an  informal  embassy  to 
the  European  sovereigns  to  request  their  mediation  on  behalf  of 
France. 

§  15.  Meanwhile  the  advance  of  the  Germans  continued.  On 
September  20  Paris  was  invested ;  on  the  28th  Strasburg  surren- 
dered ;  and,  finally,  on  October  28  Bazune  capitulated  at  Metz, 
and  150,000  French  troops,  including  3  marshals,  50  generals,  and 
nearly  6000  officers,  became  prisoners  of  war.    Gambetta,  who  had 
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escaped  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  organised  the  "annj  of  the 
Loire,"  which  carried  on  a  desperate  but  hopeless  resistance  to 
the  invaders.  Paris  held  out  with  obstinate  courage,  though  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  feed  on  vermin  to  escape  starvation. 
To  add  to  the  general  distress,  the  communists  organised  an 
cmeute  \mder  Flourens,  Blanqui,  etc.,  which  almost  succeeded  in 
overthrowing  the  government,  but  was  ultimately  put  down  by  the 
national  guaxd.  In  the  provinces  the  Grermans  carried  all  before 
them  in  a  number  of  local  engagements.  Craribaldi  offered  his 
services  and  came  as  far  as  Besan^on,  but  it  was  too  late  to  effect 
anything.  Oambetta*s  army  of  the  Loire  was  practically  deatroyed. 
The  only  place  besides  the  capital  which  held  out  was  the  fortress 
of  Belfort  in  Alsace.  At  last,  the  condition  of  Paris  made  it  im- 
perative to  come  to  terms,  and  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were 
arranged  by  Bismarck  and  Jules  Favre  at  Versailles.  An  annistice 
was  concluded  for  three  weeks,  and  all  military  operations  were  to 
oease  except  those  in  the  Jnra  and  the  siege  of  Belfort ;  a  natioDsI 
assembly  was  to  meet  at  Bordeaux  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace. 
The  forts  of  Paris  were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans, 
but  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  city ;  the  garrison  was  to 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  except  12,000  men  who  were  left 
to  maintain  order;  the  Uockade  was  to  continue,  but  measures 
were  arranged  for  supplying  food  to  the  citizens.  The  capitulatioa 
raised  a  feeling  of  bitter  indignation  in  the  provinces,  and  Gam- 
betta  announced  his  determination  to  continuo  the  war  in  defiance 
of  the  armistice.  But  Jules  Simon  was  despatched  to  Bordeaux  to 
prohibit  this  useless  quixotism,  and  Gambetta  in  disgust  resigDed 
his  place  in  the  ministry.  The  assembly  met  at  Bordeaux  on 
February  12,  and  elected  M.  Thiers  as  '*  head  of  the  executive 
government  of  the  French  Kepublic.'*  The  veteran  potiticsan, 
whose  services  to  his  country  in  the  moment  of  disaster  have  oat- 
weighed  any  errors  of  his  previous  career,  at  onoe  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  securing  the  best  possible  terms  from  Bismarck. 
The  preliminaries  were  signed  on  February  26.  France  ceded  the 
whole  of  Alsace  except  Belfort  (which  had  surrendered  on  Feb.  16) 
and  the  greater  part  of  Lorraine,  including  the  fortresses  of  Meta 
and  Thionville.  The  indemnity  was  fixed  at  five  milliards  of  francs, 
to  be  paid  within  three  years.  The  German  army  of  occupataoD 
was  to  be  withdrawn  graduaUy  as  each  iostalment  of  the  in- 
demnity was  paid,  and  while  it  remained  was  to  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  France.  The  national  assembly  accepted  the  terms  by 
646  votes  to  107,  and  the  final  treaty  of  Frankfort  was  signeil 
on  May  10, 1871. 
The  Third  French  Bepublic  was  established  at  a  period  of  national 
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humiliation  unparalleled  since  the  15th  century,  hut  it  has  achieved 
greater  permanence  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  Napoleon  III. 
took  up  his  residence  at  Chiselhurst,  wliere  he  died  in  January,  1873 
The  death  of  his  unfortunate  iK)n  the  tVinco  Imperial,  in  South 
Africa  (June  1,  1879)  seems  to  have  rendered  hopeless  any  project 
of  another  Bonapartist  restoration.  The  royalist  party  has  also 
suffered  from  the  discord  between  the  elder  Bourbons  and  the  house 
of  Orleans.  To  these  causes,  and  to  the  popular  desire  for  rest,  the 
Republic  has  undoubtedly  owed  much  of  its  strength.  The  first 
President,  M.  Thiers,  held  office  until  May  24, 1873,  when  a  hostile 
vote  of  the  assembly  led  to  his  resignation,  and  he  was  replaced  by 
Marshal  MacMahon.  In  1875  a  new  republican  constitution  was 
drawn  up  which  created  two  chambers,  an  elective  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  As  the  President  showed  an  inclination 
to  a  reactionary  policy,  the  republicans  formed  a  strong  opposi- 
tion. In  1878  MacMahon  resigned,  and  M.  Jules  Gr^vy,  who  had 
won  general  respect  in  a  long  political  career,  was  chosen  as  his 
successor. 

§  16.  In  Germany  the  result  of  the  war  was  to  give  a  great  im- 
pulse towards  the  establishment  of  unity  under  Prussian  headship. 
The  work  which  the  Parliament  of  Frankfort  had  failed  to  carry  out 
in  the  revolutionary  period  was  easily  accomplished  at  a  time  when 
Germans  were  fighting  side  by  side  for  a  common  Fatherland.  Bis- 
marck was  enabled  to  sweep  away  the  unnatural  line  of  the  Main,  and 
to  extend  the  Confederation  of  1867  over  the  four  states  of  southern 
Germany.  The  terms  of  union  were  settled  in  separate  negotiations 
with  the  governments  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Grand- 
ducal  Hesse.  They  were  then  submitted  for  formal  approval  to  the 
estates  of  each  province  and  to  the  diet  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. On  January  18, 1871,  the  veteran  King  of  Prassia  was 
formally  proclaimed  German  EmpdVor  in  the  great  Hall  of  Mirrors 
at  Yersaillefi.  Bismarck,  the  Cavour  of  Germany,  was  appointed 
Imperial  Chancellor  It  is  idle  to  prophecy  as  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  this  attempt  to  revive  in  Germany  a  national  unity  that  had 
perished  six  centuries  ago.  The  German  Empire  has  been  acknow- 
ledged since  1871  to  be  the  first  military  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
national  pride  in  this  position  has  made  the  people  overlook  many 
domestic  inconveniences  and  even  humiliations.  Bismarck  has  been 
able  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of  Prussia  in  spite  of  serious  quar- 
rels with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  in  spite  of  the  threatening 
attitude  of  social  democracy. 

§  17.  The  first  reverses  at  Weissemburg  and  Worth  had  been 
followed  by  the  hasty  recall  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  and 
the  city  was  offered  to  the  Italian  government  as  the  price  of  armed 
33 
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assistanoe  to  France.  But  Victor  Emmanuel  had  already  dedared 
the  neutrality  of  Italy ;  it  would  have  been  impradent  to  join  what 
was  evidently  a  losing  cause,  and  the  link  between  Italy  aiid  France 
had  been  broken  at  Mentana.  On  September  11,  ten  days  after  the 
capitulation  of  Sedan,  Italian  troops  crossed  the  frontier  c^  the  Papal 
States.  Pius  IX.  had  held  an  oecumenical  conocil  in  the  previoiis 
year  to  decree  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  and  had  thus  decided 
a  dispute  that  had  remained  unsolved  since  the  famous  assemblies 
of  Constance  and  BaseU  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  resign  bis 
temporal  |X)wer  of  his  own  accord.  All  suggestions  of  a  peaceful 
compromisa  were  met  with  the  invariable  answtt  of  nan  poasumtu. 
On  September  18  the  bombardment  of  Rome  commenced,  and  two 
days  later  the  city  was  occupied.  Ajil^nscUe  declared  for  annexa- 
tion to  the  Italian  kingdom  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  in 
the  next  year  the  capital  was  transferred  from  Florence  to  the 
Eternal  City.  No  protest  was  made  against  this  natural  oompletkn 
of  the  Italian  state.  Victor  Emmanuel  carried  out  the  policy  of 
Cavoiu*,  left  the  Pope  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Vatican,  and 
ostentatiously  proclaimed  the  complete  independence  of  his  eccle- 
siastical authority.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  king  to  be  involved 
in  hostile  relations  to  the  head  of  his  church,  but  he  was  oonsoM 
by  the  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  life.  He  had 
still  much  work  to  do  in  welding  together  the  discordant  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  and  increasing  its  material  prosperity.  His  prospenipa 
reign  was  ended  by  a  sudden  death  on  January  9,  1878,  when  the 
crown  passed  to  bis  eldest  son,  Humbert  I. 

§  18.  It  proved  a  very  difScult  task  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  ibe 
Spanish  throne,  which  had  been  productive  of  such  vast  lesultSL 
After  the  collapse  of  the  Hohenzollern  candidature,  the  crown  w«s 
offered  to  Victor  Emmanuel's  second  son,  Amadeusof  Aosta  (bom  in 
1845).  The  offer  was  accepted,'^and  the  young  prince  did  his  best 
to  perform  the  duties  which  he  had  undertaken.  But  Spain  was 
wholly  unfit  for  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Weaned  out  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  incessant  factions  and  intrigues,  Amadeus  resigned  his 
crown  in  1878.  A  provisional  republic  was  now  formed,  of  which 
Castelar  was  the  guiding  spirit.  But  Don  Carlos  raised  his  standard 
once  more  in  the  Basque  provinces,  while  the  democrats  of  the  south 
revolted  egaiust  any  central  authority,  and  demanded  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republican  federation.  At  last  the  restoration  of  order 
was  undertaken  by  the  army.  The  Cortes  were  dissolved  byaootfp 
cTStatf  Castelar  indignantly  threw  up  his  office,  and  a  military  re- 
public was  established.  This  insured  the  unity  of  the  state,  and  the 
anarchy  of  the  federalists  was  suppressed.  But  it  was  obvious  that 
peace  could  not  be  finally  restored  except  by  the  restoration  of  the 
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monarchy,  and  the  only  possible  candidate  was  the  young  Alfonso, 
the  son  of  the  exiled  Isabella.  In  December,  1874,  he  was  proclaimed 
king  as  Alfonso  XII.  The  first  business  of  the  new  monarch  was 
to  terminate  the  Carlist  war,  and  this  was  successfully  accom- 
plished in  1876.  From  this  time  the  restored  monarchy  has  main- 
tained itself  in  Spain,  and  has  satisfied  the  people,  though  without 
exciting  any  enthusaastio  devotion. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

1830-1878. 

§  1.  Russian  influence  in  eastern  Europe ;  conquest  of  Syria  by  Mehenet 
Ali;  treaty  o/  Unkiar  Skelessi.  §  2.  Renewal  of  (be  war  in  Syria; 
death  of  Mahmoud  II. ;  treaty  of  London ;  Mehemet  Ali  forced  to  accept 
the  treaty  ;  convention  of  the  Straits ;  twelve  years  of  peace.  §  3. 
Quarrel  about  the  Holy  Places;  Nicolas  proposes  a  partition  ;  Rosrian 
demands  rejected  by  the  Porte  ;  occupation  of  the  Principalities ;  out* 
break  of  Russo-Turkish  war.  §  4.  France  and  England  join  Turkey; 
the  Russians  evacuate  the  Principalities ;  war  in  the  Crimea;  sieee  of 
Sebastopol ;  §  5.  Death  of  Nicolas  ;  failure  of  negotiations ;  fiul  of 
«  Sebastopol ;  Treaty  of  Paris.    §  6.  Emancipation  of  the  Russian  ser£$; 

Polish  insurrection ;  its  suppression.  §  7.  The  kingdom  of  Greece 
under  Otho  I.  ;  revolution  of  1843;  Greece  during  the  Crimean  war; 
revolution  of  1862;  expulsion  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty;  accession  of 
George  I.;  England  cedes  the  Ionian  Islands.  §  8.  Turkey  from  1856- 
1875;  Cretan  insurrection.  §9.  Rising  in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia; 
the  Andrassy  Note ;  the  Berlin  Memorandum ;  deposition  of  Abdul 
Aziz  and  Amurath  y. ;  Servia  and  Montenegro  deidare  war ;  attitude  of 
Russia;  conference  of  Constnntinople.  §  10.  Russo-Turkish  war; 
siege  of  Plevna ;  passage  of  the  Balkans ;  occupation  of  Adrianople ; 
preliminaries  of  San  Stefano.  §  11.  Opposition  of  England;  risk  of 
war  ;  Congress  of  Berlin  ;  cession  of  Cyprus  to  England ;  **  peace  with 
honour."  h. 

§  1.  The  vigorous  conduct  of  the  Turkish  war  in  1829,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  kingdom  of  Greece  nnder  Otho  I^ 
and  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830,  combined  to 
give  Russia  a  commanding  position  in  eastern  Europe.  Nicolas 
had  failed  to  have  his  own  way  in  Belgium,  but  Belgium  was  a 
distant  country,  aud  Bussian  interests  were  not  directly  iuTolved. 
In  the  East  Russia  had  acted,  while  the  other  powers  had  debated. 
England,  it  is  true,  had  struck  a  vigorous  blow  at  Nayarino,  but 
had  subsequently  disowned  the  victory  as  "  an  untoward  event" 
The  growing  ascendancy  of  Russia  was  accompanied  by  the  rise  of 
^  a  wholly  new  policy  in  Europe  with  regard  to  the  "  Eastern  Ques- 

f  tion."    The  old  feeling  that  the  Turk  was  the  common  enemy  of 

Christendom,  that  every  victory  over  the  crescent,  no  matter  what 
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power  it  was  gained  by,  was  a  subject  for  general  triumph,  com- 
pletely disappeared.  On  the  contrary,  the  Turkish  power  was  to 
be  maintained,  because  Russia  was  dreaded.  To  satisfy  public 
opinion  the  Porte  was  to  reform  its  administration,  or  at  least 
to  promise  reform,  but  whether  reformed  or  not,  the  power  of  the 
infidel  in  Europe  was  to  be  preserved  from  dissolution.  The  powers 
overlooked  the  fact  that  they  really  played  into  the  hands  of  Russia, 
by  making  that  state  the  champion  of  the  Christian  provinces  of 
Turkey.  The  new  policy  was  no  sudden  creation,  but  its  genesis 
may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  twenty  years  which  followed  1830. 

The  first  disturbance  in  the  east  after  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
was  caused  by  the  ambition  of  Mehemet  All  of  Egypt.  Mehemet 
had  received  the  island  of  Oandia  as  the  reward  for  the  assistance 
he  had  given  to  the  Porte  in  Greece,  but  he  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  Turkish  weakness  to  make  further  acquisitions.  In 
1831  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Pasha  of  Acre,  and  seized  the 
opportunity  to  conquer  Syria.  Mahmoud  II.  sent  a  large  army 
against  the  Egyptian  adventurer,  but  the  Turks  were  completely 
defeated  at  Konieh,  the  ancient  Iconium  (Dec.  21,  1832).  Con- 
stantinople itself  was  now  threatened,  and  the  Sultan  applied  for 
aid  to  the  European  powers.  The  Czar  at  once  responded  to  this 
appeal,  but  England  and  France  refused  to  sanction  Russian  inter- 
vention and  threatened  to  support  the  Egyptians.  Mahmoud  wiu 
compelled  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Kutaieh,  which  confirmed  Mehemet 
All  in  the  possession  of  Candia  and  ceded  Syria  to  him  as  a  fief  of 
the  Porte.  Disgusted  with  the  attitude  of  the  western  powers,  the 
Sultan  concluded  the  treaty  of  IJnkinr  Skelessi  with  the  Czar 
(July  8, 1833),  and  in  a  secret  article  agreed  to  close  the  Dardanelles 
to  all  but  Russian  vessels. 

§  2.  In  1839  Mahmoud  If.  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Syria, 
but  his  army  was  routed  at  Nisil^,  a  village  on  the  Euphrates,  by 
Ibrahim,  Mehemet's  son  (June  24).  Four  days  later  the  aged  Sul- 
tan died,  leaving  his  empire  to  bis  son,  Abdul  Medjid,  a  feeble  and 
dissolute  youth  of  seventeen.  Mehemet  Ali  now  conceived  the 
bold  idea  of  supplanting  the  house  of  Othman  on  the  throne.  The 
Turkish  fleet  was  carried  to  Alexandria  and  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  the  admiral,  Achmet  Fevzy.  But  Russia  was  not  prepared  to 
see  an  able  and  vigorous  ruler  at  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  England  had  been  alienated  by  Mehemet  Ali*s  rule  in  Egypt. 
For  once  the  two  powers  piu'sued  a  common  policy  in  the  east. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  remembering  the  part  which  it  had  once 
played  under  Napoleon,  was  eager  to  establish  a  protectorate  over 
Egypt,  and  became  the  ardent  champion  of  Mehemet.  European 
diplomacy  undertook  to  settle  the  question,  and  a  cooference  met  in 
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London.  To  the  intense  disgust  of  France,  a  treaty  was  arranged 
by  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  (July  15,  1840),  by 
which  the  integrity  of  Turkey  was  guaranteed  and  Syria  and  Gandia 
were  to  be  restored.  Mehemet  Ali  refused  to  accept  these  tomu^ 
and  force  had  to  be  employed.  English  and  Austrian  troops  defeated 
Ibrahim  in  Syriai  while  the  English  fleet  bombarded  Beyrout  and 
Acre.  Finding  resistance  to  the  European  powers  imposaibley 
Mehemet  Ali  accepted  the  treaty  of  London  (Nov.  27),  on  condition 
that  the  Pashalic  of  Egypt  should  be  confirmed  to  himself  and  his 
direct  deoendants,  the  Porte  receiving  one  fourth  of  the  revenues  as 
tribute.  Russia  had  to  sacrifice  the  secret  article  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  as 
the  price  of  English  support.  By  a  convention  of  July  13, 1841, 
the  five  great  powers — ^France  was  this  time  included — ^recognised 
the  absolute  right  of  the  Sultan  to  control  the  navigation  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  BospboruB,  and  the  passage  of  foreign  ships  of 
war  was  prohibited.  This  was  a  defeat  for  Nicolas,  but  he  was 
consoled  by  the  humiliation  inflicted  on  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe,  which  he  cordially  detested  as  the  outgrowth  of  revolution. 

For  the  next  twelve  years  the  east  enjoyed  a  period  of  compara- 
tive tranquillity.  Mehemet  Ali  abdicated  in  1844,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  passed  to  his  son  Ibrahim.  Abdul  Medjid,  under 
the  influence  of  Redschid  Pasha  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning  (Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe),  attempted  to  reform  the  administration  of 
Turkey  on  the  European  model.  But  all  his  schemes  were  frustrated 
by  the  weakness  of  the  Sultan  and  the  inveterate  habits  of  his 
officials,  and  the  old  misrule  continued.  Russia  was  undisturbed 
by  the  revolution  of  1848.  While  thrones  and  dynasties  were 
falling  on  every  side,  Nicolas  assumed  the  congenial  rSle  of  the 
champion  of  order  and  legitimacy.  He  helped  Austria  to  trample 
on  the  liberties  of  Hungary,  and  to  defeat  the  scheme  of  a  newiinion 
in  Oermany.  He  interfered  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Danish  monarchy.  When  the  revolutionary  movement  spread  to 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  40,000  Russian  soldiers  oocui^ed  the 
Principalities,  and  were  not  withdrawn  until  1850.  The  Czar  seemed 
to  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  he  could  impose  his  will 
upon  Europe,  but  the  time  approached  when  he  was  to  be  rudely 
undeceived. 

§  3.  In  1852  an  old  dispute  about  the  custody  of  the  Holy  Places 
in  Jerusalem  was  revived.  Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  put  himself  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Latin 
Christians,  and  obtained  for  them  from  the  Porte  the  right  of  free 
entry  to  the  Sepulchre^  which  had  been  contested  by  the  Greek 
monks.  Nicolas,  as  the  head  of  the  Greek  church,  considered 
himself  aggrieved  by  this  decision.    The   weakness  of   Turkey 
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seemed  to  offer  a  convenient  opportunity  for  carrying  oat  those 
aggressive  designs  which  the  Czar  had  never  ceased  to  cherish  even 
when  he  joined  England  in  supporting  the  Porte  against  Mehemet 
All.  The  opposition  of  England  might  he  bought  off.  In  January, 
1853,  Nicolas  disclosed  his  plans  in  two  important  interviews  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  English  ambassador.  Without  cir- 
cumlocution, he  suggested  that  the  two  powers  should  divide 
between  them  the  territories  of  the  ^  sick  man."  The  Danubian 
Principalities,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  were  to  be  formed  into  inde- 
pendent states  under  Russian  protection  ;  England  might  annex 
Egypt,  so  important  for  the  route  to  India,  and  also  Candia.  **  If 
England  and  myself  can  come  to  an  understanding  about  this  affair, 
I  shall  care  very  little  what  the  others  (i.e.  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia)  may  think  or  do.**  England  declined  the  proposal,  and 
excited  the  Czar's  indignation  by  publishing  Seymour's  despatches. 

In  March,  Prince  Menschikoff  appeared  in  Constantinople,  and 
arrogantly  demanded  from  the  Porte  the  recognition  of  a  Russian 
protectorate  over  all  Turkish  subjects  belonging  to  the  Greek 
church.  Abdul  Medjid  replied  by  offering  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  Greek  Christians  by  charter,  but  refused  to  do  so  by  treaty. 
Menschikoff  withdrew  after  presenting  an  idtimatuniy  and  the 
Russian  army  under  Gortschakoff  crossed  the  Pruth  (July  3, 1853), 
to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  as  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment 
of  Russian  demands.  The  Porte  treated  this  as  an  act  of  hostility, 
and  declared  war  against  Russia  (Oct.  1).  Omar  Pasha,  a  Servian 
renegade  in  the  Turkish  service,  won  a  conspicuous  victory  at 
Oltenitza  (Nov.  4).  Napoleon  III.  seized  the  opportunity  to  secure 
his  recently  established  empire  by  embarking  in  a  great  war  and 
by  obtaining  the  countenance  and  support  of  England.  The  two 
western  powers  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Porte  (Nov.  27),  and 
promised  their  assistance  if  Russia  would  not  accept  peace  on 
moderate  terms.  The  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope  by 
Admiral  Nakhimof  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  terminating  the 
contest  by  diplomacy.  The  French  and  English  fleets  entered  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Russian  admiral  had  to  retire  to  Sebastopol. 

§  4.  In  1854  France  and  England  declared  war  against  Russia. 
Austria  and  Prussia  remained  neutral,  but  agreed  to  oppose  the 
Russians  if  they  attacked  Austria  or  crossed  the  Balkans.  The 
Czar  found  himself  completely  isolated  in  Europe,  the  result  in 
great  measure  of  the  haughty  attitude  which  he  had  assumed  in 
recent  years.  By  sea  the  allies  had  an  overwhelming  superiority, 
but  it  proved  of  little  use  to  them.  In  the  Black  Sea  they 
blockaded  Odessa,  but  in  the  Baltic  they  found  Cronstadt  too  strong 
to  be  attacked,  and  had  to  content  themselves  with  the  capture  of 
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Bomarsund.  It  was  obvious  that  Russia  could  only  be  serionsly 
attacked  by  land.  In  April  the  Russians,  under  the  yeteran 
Paskiewits(^,  had  laid  siege  to  Silistria,  but  all  attempts  to  storm 
the  fortress  were  foiled.  In  July  the  siege  was  raised,  the  Prin- 
cipalities were  evacuated,  and  Austria  undertook  their  occupation 
by  a  convention  with  the  Porte.  Meanwhile  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies,  imder  St.  A  maud  and  Lord  Raglan,  had  landed  atGalli- 
poll  and  proceeded  to  Varna.  Finding  the  war  in  the  Principalities 
settled  without  their  intervention,  the  allies  determined  to  trans- 
fer the  scene  of  hostilities  to  the  Crimea  and  to  attack  SebastopoL 
They  landed  without  opposition  at  Eupatoria  (Sept.  14),  and  the 
battle  of  the  Alma  (Sept.  20)  opened  the  wny  to  the  great  fortress. 
A  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  Russians  might  have  taken  Sebastopol  at 
once,  but  the  delay  enabled  Menschikoff  to  make  elaborate  prepa- 
rations for  defence.  The  siege  lasted  for  more  than  twelve  months 
and  absorbed  the  interested  attention  of  Europe.  The  alliea 
suffered  terribly  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  from  the 
defective  organisation  of  the  commissariat.  At  the  same  time  they 
had  to  resist  the  constant  efforts  of  the  Russian  field  army  to 
interrupt  the  siege  operations.  At  Balaclava  (Oct.  25),  and  Inker- 
mann  (Nov.  5),  the  Russian  attack  was  only  repulsed  after  hard 
fighting  and  serious  loss  on  both  sides.  In  January,  185',  the 
allied  forces  were  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  18,000  Bardioian 
troops  under  La  Marmora. 

§  5.  The  disasters  of  1854  were  a  bitter  humiliation  to  Kicolaa, 
and  probably  hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  on  March  3, 1855. 
His  successor,  Alexander  IL,  was  more  pacificaUy  disposed,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  his  accession  mi.^ht  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
But  the  military  honour  of  the  allies  could  only  be  satisfied  by  the 
capture  of  Sebastopol,  and  hostilities  were  soon  renewed.  The 
English  fleet  rendered  conspicudus  service  by  destroying  the  Russian 
base  of  supplies,  but  the  garrison,  which  was  now  commanded  by 
Gortschakoff,  held  out  with  unflinching  courage.  A  grand  assault, 
in  which  the  English  attacked  the  Redan  and  the  French  the 
Malakoff,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  (June  18).  The  French 
were  now  commanded  by  Pussier,  who  had  superseded  Canrobert, 
the  successor  of  St.  Amaud.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan 
(June  28),  General  Simpson  undertook  the  command  of  the  English 
army.  Although  the  two  armies  supported  each  other  with  credit- 
able loyalty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dual  command  was  a 
great  obtacle  to  the  success  of  the  besiegers.  On  August  16,  a 
Russian  attack  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  on  the  Tschemaya,  a 
battle  in  which  the  Saniinian  contingent  distinguished  itsel£  The 
allies  had  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  a  superior  force  of  artillery 
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to  bear  upon  the  fortress,  and  on  the  17th  the  final  bombaixlment 
was  commenced.  For  twenty-three  days  the  batteries  kept  up  an 
ahnost  incessant  fire,  which  inflicted  terrible  damage.  On  Sept.  8  a 
general  assault  was  ordered.  The  French  stormed  the  Malakoff, 
but  the  English,  after  canying  the  Redan,  were  compelled  to  retreat 
for  want  of  support.  The  Russian  position,  however,  was  no  longer 
tenable,  and  on  the  10th  Gortschakofif  evacuated  Sebastopol  and 
retired  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour.  The  success  of  the  allies 
was  by  no  means  complete,  the  Russians  still  occupied  a  very  strong 
position,  and  the  war  might  have  been  indefinitely  prolonged  if  the 
people  bad  not  begun  to  murmur  at  the  lieavy  burdens  imposed  upon 
them.  The  fall  of  the  Asiatic  fortress  of  Ears  (Nov.  28, 1855)  was 
a  salve  to  the  military  vanity  of  Russia.  Austria  undertook  to 
mediate,  the  bases  of  a  pacification  were  agreed  upon  in  January, 
1856,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded.  A  conference  met  at  Paris, 
where  the  final  treaty  waa  signed  on  March  30.  The  Russian 
protectorate  over  the  Danubian  Principalities  was  abolished;  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Danube  was  to  be  secured  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  international  commission.;  the  Black  Sea  was  neutralised, 
and  all  ships  of  war,  including  those  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  were  to 
be  excluded,  except  a  small  number  of  light  vessels  to  protect  the 
coasts ;  the  Sultan  undertook  to  confirm  the  privileges  of  his 
Christian  subjects,  but  the  powers  agreed  not  to  use  this  as  a 
pretext  for  interfering  with  bin  domestic  administration ;  the  con- 
vention of  1841  about  the  Straits  was  confirmed ;  and  the  Porte 
was  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  advantages  of  public  law  and  the 
European  concert.  Russia  agreed  to  restore  Kara  and  to  retire 
from  the  Danube  by  ceding  a  strip  of  Bessarabia  to  Roumania; 
while  the  allies  were  to  evacuate  Sebastopol  and  all  other  conquests 
in  the  Crimea.  These  terms  wei*e  accepted  by  six  powers,  viz. 
France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  ^irdinia.  A 
fortnight  later  France,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain  concluded  a 
separate  agreement  to  guarantee  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Turkish  empire.  In  1858  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
arranged  a  convention  to  settle  the  relations  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  They  were  to  be  ruled  by  separate  princes,  who  were  to  be 
chosen  by  the  assembly  of  each  principality,  and  they  were  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  But  the  two  principalities  elected  the  same 
prince,  Alexander  Cusa,  and  in  1859  the  convention  was  modified  to 
allow  them  to  become  one  state  under  the  name  of  Roumania.  In 
1866  Prince  Alexander  was  deposed,  and  Roumania  fell  under  the 
rule  of  Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen,  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  of  Prussia. 
§  6.  The  Crimean  war  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  Russia  and 
:33* 
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had  given  riae  to  great  disconteDt  in  that  country.  To  satisfy  his 
subjects  Alexander  II.  adopted  a  liberal  policy,  and  introduced  a 
number  of  reforms,  of  which  the  greatest  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs.  The  peasants  on  the  crown  domains,  some  20,000,000  in 
numl)er,  received  persional  freedom  by  a  series  of  edicts  in  1858. 
More  difficulty  was  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  serfs  of  private 
owners,  but,  after  long  negotiations  with  the  territorial  lords,  the 
great  edict  was  issued  on  March  3, 1861.  All  peasants  attached  to 
the  soil  became  free  cultivators,  with  the  permanent  oocupatkm  of 
part  of  their  land,  the  rest  being  left  to  the  lord.  The  permanent 
occupation  might  be  exchanged  for  absolute  ownership  by  a  money 
payment,  and  the  government  organised  a  system  of  loans  to  enable 
the  peasants  to  free  themselves  at  once  by  becoming  debtors  to  the 
state.  There  were  political  as  well  as  humane  motives  for  the 
measure,  which  extended  the  Czar's  authority  at  the  expense  of  the 
nobles.  The  change  was  by  no  means  welcomed  with  unanimous 
approval.  The  upper  classes  resented  the  advance  of  despotism  and 
demanded  the  coDcession  of  constitutional  privileges,  while  the 
peasants  thought  less  of  the  future  gain  than  of  the  immediate  loss 
of  part  of  the  land  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  cultivated  for 
centuries.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  reform  was  both  just  and 
necessary,  and  involved  more  important  social  changes  than  any 
measure  since  the  first  French  Revolution. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  new  Czar  seems  to  have  excited  great 
hopes  among  the  Poles,  and  their  disappointment  gave  rise  to  a 
formidable  insurrection  in  1863.  For  two  years  a  desperate 
guerilla  warfare  was  carried  on  i^ainst  the  Russian  troops,  but  in 
the  end  order  and  discipline  carried  the  day  against  ill-organised 
heroism.  Prussia,  which  had  never  sympathised  with  the  Poles, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  G/at,  England,  Austria,  and  France 
sought  to  mediate  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  nation,  and  to 
secure  for  Poland  some  of  the  liberties  that  had  been  promised  in 
1815.  But  they  did  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  paper  remonstrances, 
which  Russia  treated  with  contempt.  The  rebellion  was  put  down 
with  a  hideous  barbarity  that  was  disgraceful  to  a  state  which  had 
just  professed  such  solicitude  for  its  own  peasants.  It  was  deter* 
rained  to  obliterate  the  last  remnants  of  PoUsh  nationality.  Tlie 
country  was  divided  into  ten  provinces ;  the  Russian  language  was 
introduced  in  the  schools,  and  in  all  public  acts ;  the  university  of 
Warsaw  was  Russianised ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  became  a 
luxury  which  only  the  rich  could  afford ;  and  to  punish  the  nobles 
for  their  sympathy  with  the  insurrection,  their  lands  were  arW- 
trarily  handed  over  to  the  peasants.  As  the  alliance  between  England 
and  France  was  an  effective  barrier  to  aggression  at  the  expense  of 
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Turkey,  Bussia  now  devoted  itself  to  the  easier  task  of  making 
oonqueets  in  Asia.  Alexander  II.  did  not  attempt  to  play  such  a 
prominent  part  in  European  politics  as  his  father  had  done.  He 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  estahlishment  of  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  the  German  Empire,  but  he  took  advanti^e  of 
the  Franco-German  war  to  obtain  the  erasure  of  the  article  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris  which  limited  the  maritime  forces  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea. 

§  7.  The  kingdom  of  Greece  had  never  thriven  as  its  ardent 
admirers  had  expected,  lliis  was  due  partly  to  the  defects  of  the 
Greeks  themselves,  partly  to  the  errors  of  king  Otho  and  his 
Bavarian  advisors,  but  mainly  to  the  attitude  of  the  great  powers. 
Neither  Bussia  nor  England  really  wished  Greece  to  become  a 
powerful  state.  Busbia  dreaded  a  possible  rival  in  the  headship 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  England  feared  for  her  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  Levant.  Hence  the  defective  frontier  which  was 
given  to  the  new  kingdom,  and  the  constant  snubs  that  it  received 
from  the  European  states.  Otho,  who  was  only  seventeen  years 
old  when  the  crown  was  given  to  him,  assumed  the  personal 
control  of  tbe  government  in  1837.  Possessed  of  no  ability,  ex- 
perience, or  energy,  but  eager  to  exercise  an  absolute  authority 
for  which  he  was  unfitted,  he  alienated  his  subjects  before  they  had 
acquired  the  habits  of  loyalty.  A  revolution  in  1843  compelled 
him  to  dismiss  his  Bavarian  followers  and  to  grant  a  constitution. 
When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  the  Greeks  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  attempt  the  annexation  of  Thcssaly  and  Epirus. 
The  king  offered  no  opposition  to  the  national  movement,  which 
was  probably  prompted  by  Bussian  influence.  Begardless  that  by 
a  breach  of  the  treaties  the  support  of  England  and  France  would 
be  forfeited,  the  government  openly  took  part  in  the  war,  which  had 
already  been  commenced  by  an  iniAirrection  in  the  two  provinces. 
The  Turks  had  no  difficulty  in  repulsing  the  invaders,  whose 
rapacity  and  disorder  did  much  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  to 
Turkish  rule.  In  May,  1864,  English  and  French  troops  landed  at 
the  Pirmus  and  compelled  the  kinj;  to  abandon  the  Bussian  alliance. 
From  this  time  the  Bavarian  monarchy  forfeited  all  hold  upon  the 
respect  or  affection  of  Greece.  The  Italian  war  of  1859  evoked  the 
warmest  sympathy  among  tbe  Greeks,  while  Otho  and  his  court 
did  not  disguise  their  attachment  to  Austria.  To  put  down  the 
growing  opposition,  the  king  endeavoured  to  tamper  with  the 
constitution.  Newspapers  were  suppressed,  intimidation  and  cor- 
ruption were  employed  to  influence  the  elections,  and  the  senate 
was  packed  with  royal  nominees.  In  1862  a  rebellion  broke  out 
while  the  king  and  queen  were  on  a  tour  through  the  country.    On 
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returning  to  Athens,  they  found  the  city  closed  against  them,  and 
quitted  Greece  under  the  protection  of  the  English  flag.  Otho,  who 
never  abandoned  his  pretensions  to  the  throne,  died  at  Bamherg  in 

1867.  Meanwhile  a  provisional  government  was  established,  and  a 
national  assembly  was  summoned  to  elect  a  new  king  and  to  frame 
a  new  constitution.  The  assembly  rafused  to  take  the  responsibilitj 
of  the  election,  and  entrusttd  it  to  a  national  vote.  By  an  over- 
whelming majority  the  crown  was  offered  to  the  English  prince 
Alfred  (the  duke  of  Edinburgh).  But  the  great  powers  liad  agreed 
that  no  member  of  the  ruling  families  of  France,  Russia,  or  Great 
Britain  should  ascend  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  the  election  was 
annulled.  England  now  undertook  to  find  a  constitutional  king, 
but  discovered  that  the  vacant  throne  was  not  an  object  of  ambition 
to  European  princes.  At  last  prince  William  George  of  Denmark, 
the  second  son  of  Ghrislian  IX.  and  the  brother  of  the  princess  of 
Wales,  was  selected,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks  as 
George  I.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  Greeks  to  their  new  soverdgn, 
England  resigned  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  in  1864. 

§  8.  In  Turkey,  Abdul  Medjid  died  in  1861,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Abdul  Aziz.  The  promises  which  the  Sultan  had  made  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris  shared  the  fate  of  most  Turkish  promises.  The  fact 
was  that  the  despotism  of  the  Sultan  no  longer  existed  except  in 
name.  Turkey  was  practically  ruled  by  an  official  obligarchy, 
and  the  personal  will  of  the  nominal  ruler  counted  for  very  little 
when  it  clashed  with  the  interests  of  the  dominant  class.  A  series 
of  revolts  in  the  Christian  provinces  attested  the  continuance  of 
Turkish  oppression  and  of  the  discontent  which  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  provoke,  'i  he  most  important  of  these  revolts  before  1875  was 
that  of  Crete  (1866-1868),  which  was  almost  openly  countenanced 
by  the  Greek  government.  Diplomatic  relations  between  Constan- 
tinople and  Athens  were  broken  off,  and  war  would  probably  have 
ensued  if  the  European  powers  had  not  stepped  in  to  compel  Greece 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.    The  insurrection  was  put  down  in 

1868,  mainly  by  the  exertions  of  Hobart  Pasha,  an  English  naval 
officer  who  had  entered  the  Turkish  service,  and  Crete,  with  some 
nominal  concessions,  returned  to  its  former  servitude. 

§  9.  In  1875  an  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  raised 
a  storm  in  the  whole  of  Turkey,  and  made  the  eastern  question  for 
three  years  the  centre  of  European  politics.  Volunteers  from 
Montenegro  and  Servia  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents. 
Austria,  with  its  large  Slav  population,  was  at  first  inclined  to 
sympathise  with  the  movement,  and  took  the  lead  in  procuring 
diplomatic  intervention  on  its  behalf.  Coimt  Andrassy,  the  foreign 
minister  of  Austro-Hungary,  drew  up  a  note  in  December  in  which 
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he  enumerated  the  coDcessions  which  the  Forte  ought  to  make  to 
its  Christian  subjects.  -  The  "  Andrassy  Note "  was  accepted  by 
Eufisia,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  after  some  hesitation  by  England, 
and  it  was  presented  to  the  Porte  by  Count  Zichy  on  January  31, 
1876.  The  Turkish  ministry  undertook  to  make  the  proposed 
reforms,  but  the  insurgents  refused  to  accept  them  unless  the 
European  powers  offered  a  practical  guarantee  for  their  execution. 
The  note  thus  failed  of  its  purpose,  and  the  zeal  of  Austria 
perceptibly  cooled  as  the  Hungarians,  who  had  never  forgotten  the 
conduct  of  Russia  in  1849,  showed  uomistakeable  hostility  to  the 
cause  of  the  Slavs.  A  more  energetic  document,  the  *' Berlin 
Memorandum,"  was  now  drawn  up,  and  threatened  active  coercion 
unless  the  concessions  were  made  within  two  months.  But  England, 
where  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  ministry  was  returning  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Crimean  war,  refused  to  accept  the  Memorandum,  which  thus 
became  futile.  Meanwhile  matters  in  the  east  were  daily  becoming 
more  serious.  Bulgaria  joined  the  insurrection,  but  the  Bulgarians 
were  not  a  warlike  race,  and  their  rising  was  suppressed  by  Turkish 
irregular  troops  with  a  wanton  barbarity  that  raised  a  storm  of 
indignation  in  Europe  and  especially  in  England.  1  n  Constantinople' 
Abdul  Aziz  was  deposed  on  May  30,  and  was  murdered  a  few  days 
later.  His  successor,  Amurath  Y.,  was  a  hopeless  idiot,  and  was 
deposed  on  August  31,  in  favour  of  his  brother  Abdul  Hamid  11, 
Servia  and  Montenegro  had  already  declared  war  against  the  Porto 
(July  1  and  2).  Against  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Montenegro 
the  Turks  failed  to  gain  any  successes,  but  the  Servians  were 
completely  defeattfd  nt  Alexinatz  (October  31).  An  armistice  was 
now  concluded  to  give  a  new  opening  for  the  efforts  of  diplomacy. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  son  of  Nicolas  to  look  quietly  on 
while  the  Slavs  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina  were  crushed 
by  Turkey.  Alexander  II.  was  cTtmpelled  by  the  excited  feeling 
of  the  Russian  people  to  retm^  to  his  father's  policy  which  had 
been  so  long  deserted.  The  alliance  of  the  three  emperors  seemed 
to  secure  him  against  opposition  from  Germany  and  Austria,  in 
spite  of  the  Hungarian  agitation  in  the  latter  country.  France  and 
Italy  were  eager  for  a  Russian  alliance,  the  one  to  get  its  revenge 
upon  Germany,  the  other  in  the  hope  of  annexing  the  Trentino. 
1'he  English  ministry  was  hostile  to  Russia,  but  the  agitation 
about  the  "  Buljjarian  atrocities  "  during  the  parliamentary  recess 
had  made  a  great  impression  on  public  opinion,  and  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  the  Liberals  would  secure  the  Czar  in  that  quarter.  In 
October  Alexander  threatened  the  Porte  with  immediate  war  unless 
a  truce  of  two  months  were  concluded.  Hostilities  now  ceased,  and 
a  conference  of  ministers,  at  which  England  was  represented  by 
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Lord  Salisbury,  met  at  CooBtantinople  (Dec.  23,  1876).  Ifidhat 
Pasha,  the  leader  of  the  reforming  party,  had  been  in  power  since 
the  deposition  of  Abdul  Aziz,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  powers  half-way.  The  conference  drew  up  a 
number  of  reforms,  and  demanded  that  the  powers  should  supervise 
their  execDtion,  and  should  have  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
provincial  governors.  The  Porte  refused  to  make  such  a  sacrifice 
of  its  independence,  and  the  conference  broke  up  (Jan.  20, 1877). 
Midbat  Pasha  was  driven  from  ofiBce  and  banished. 

§  10.  In  face  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Turkish  govemroeot^  Russia 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtainiog  assurances  of  neutrality  from  the 
other  powers,  and  at  once  prepared  for  war.  Id  April,  Alexander  II. 
joined  his  army  in  person,  and  issued  a  mauif<«to  announcing  his 
intention  to  obtain  ''such  securities  for  his  fellow-Christians  co 
Turkish  soil  as  were  absolutely  necessary  fur  their  future  welfare.** 
A  convention  with  Roumania  secured  the  Russians  free  passage 
through  that  province.  Prince  Charles  seized  the  opportunity  to 
declare  his  indepeudence  of  Turkish  suzerainty  (May  22),  and 
joined  the  Czar  at  the  head  of  a  Roumauian  army.  Without 
meeting  with  serious  opposition,  the  Hussians  crossed  the  Danube 
at  two  points,  near  Ghilacz  and  at  Sistowa  (June  21>28),  and  the 
general  exi)ectation  prevailed  that  the  campaign  would  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  conclusion.  15ut  the  Turkish  soldiers  showed  that  they 
had  not  lost  the  military  prowess  which  had  once  made  them  tbs 
terror  of  Europe.  Osman  Pasha  repulsed  two  attacks  cf  vastly 
superior  forces  upon  the  fortress  of  Plevna  (July  30  and  Sept  11). 
The  siege  was  now  turned  into  a  blockade,  but  it  was  not  tin 
November  10  that  the  heroic  garrison  was  starved  into  sunender, 
after  a  desperate  attempt  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besie^ng 
forces.  In  Asia,  the  fortress  of  Ears  was  taken  on  Nov.  18. 
Servia  and  Hontenegro  had  followed  the  example  of  Roumania  in 
declaring  their  independence.  The  Russians  were  masters  of  Bul- 
garia, and  prepared  to  follow  up  their  success  by  crossing  the 
Balkans.  A  force  of  30,000  men  blocked  the  Schipka  Pass,  but  the 
Russians  found  another  passage,  took  the  Turks  in  the  roar,  and 
compelled  them  to  capitulate  (  Jan.  10, 1878).  A  few  days  later 
General  Goiu'ko  defeated  Suleiman  Pasha  in  Roumelia.  The  Russiaa 
vanguard,  under  theCzar^s  brother  Nicolas,  entered  Adrianople  with- 
out opposition  on  January  19. 

The  advance  of  the  Russians  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantino- 
ple alarmed  the  English  ministers,  and  Admiral  Hornby  was  ordered 
to  take  the  English  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  But  it  was  too  late  to 
exert  much  influence  on  the  course  of  events.  A  truce  had  been  con- 
cluded at  Adrianople  on  January  31,  and  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
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San  Stefano  was  acccpteil  by  Turkey  on  March  3.  Boumania,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro  were  to  be  recognised  as  independent  and  to  receive 
an  increase  of  territory^  Bulgaria,  with  boundaries  reaching  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  ^gean,  was  to  be  formed  into  an  autoi^omous 
but  tributary  state.  Turkey  was  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  14  million 
roubles,  but  10  millions  were  to  be  compounded  for  by  cessions  in 
Asia^  which  included  Batoum,  Erzeroum,  and  Kars.  Bussia  was  to 
recover  the  strip  of  Bessarabia  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and  Boumania  was  to  be  compensated  with  the  Dobmdscha. 

§  11.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  regarded  with  grave  mis- 
givings by  England^  and  the  government  demanded  that  it  should 
be  submitted  to  a  European  Congress.  Bussia  consented  to  this  as 
regards  those  articles  which  concerned  the  general  interests  of 
Europe,  but  refused  to  allow  the  discussion  of  the  whole  treaty.  On 
this  point  negotiations  came  to  a  standstill,  and  both  ooimtries  pre* 
pared  seriously  for  war.  But  the  exertions  of  Count  Schouwaloff, 
the  BuBsian  ambassador  in  London,  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
compromise.  A  written  agreement  was  drawn  up  as  to  the  mun 
points  which  were  to  l«  submitted  to  the  Ccmgress,  which  met  at 
Berlin  on  June  13  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

Austria  was  represented  by  Andrassy,  Bussia  by  Crortschakoff  and 
Schouwaloff,  and  England  by  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury.  The 
preliminary  agreement  helped  to  smooth  matters,  and  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  was  signed  on  July  13.  Its  chief  result  was  to  soften  down 
those  articles  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  bore  most  hardly 
on  the  Porte.  The  independence  of  Boumania,  Servia  and  Monte- 
negro was  confirmed,  but  the  proposed  increase  of  their  territories 
was  diminished,  'i  he  exchange  of  the  Dobmdscha  for  the  strip  ot 
Bessarabia  was  confirmed,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Boumania,  which 
had  rendered  loyal  service  to  Bussia  in  the  war.  The  huge  province  of 
"  Bulgaria  **  which  the  treaty  of  Ss!b  Stefano  proposed  to  create,  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  Bulgaria  proper  was  to  form  an  autonomous 
but  tributary  state,  under  a  prince  to  be  elected  by  a  national  assembly 
and  approved  by  the  powers.  Eastern  Roumelia,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  remain  subject  to  Turkey,  with  a  certain  amount  of  administra- 
tive autonomy,  and  was  to  be  nded  by  a  Christian  governor,  nomi- 
nated every  five  years  by  the  Sultan  and  confirmed  by  the  powers. 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  whicli  had  been  left  untouched  by  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano  out  of  regard  for  Austria,  were  now  handed  over  to 
Austrian  occupaticm  until  they  could  receive  a  reformed  administra- 
tion under  the  guarantee  of  the  powers.  The  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube  was  confirmed,  and  the  fortresses  on  its  banks  were  to  be  razed, 
the  existing  arrai^ements  about  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Boephorus 
were  left  unaltered.    In  Asia  Bussia  resigned  Erzeroum»  but  kept 
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Batoum  and  Ears.    The  Porte  undertook  to  introdace  lerorms  ^ 

under  the  superintendence  of  the  powers,  and  to  grant  complete 
political  equality  to  all  its  subjects,  without  any  regard  to  their  ' 

religion,  but  no  support  was  given  to  Russia's  claim  of  a  special  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Greek  Christiana.  All  other  articles  of  the  San 
Stefano  treaty,  including  that  of  the  indemnity,  were  left  to  be 
settled  in  a  new  agreement  between  Russia  and  Turkey.    The  i 

question  of  Greece  was  brought  before  the  congress,  but  no  very 
definite  conclusion  was  come  to.  The  powers  recommended  the 
Porte  to  grant  Greece  a  rectified  frontier,  and  reserved  their  light 
of  future  mediation  on  the  subject.  A  convention  was  now  made 
public  which  had  been  concluded  between  England  and  Turkey  on 
June  4,  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress.  In  order  to 
reconcile  the  Porte  to  the  cession  of  Batoum  and  Ears,  England 
undertook  to  guarantee  the  remaining  possessions  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 
The  Sultan,  on  bis  part,  undertook  to  introduce  such  reforms  as 
should  be  agreed  upon,  and  handed  over  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  England.  Lord  Beaconsfield  returned 
to  England  with  tlie  proud  assertion  that  he  had  brought  back 
*'  peace  with  honour."  History  has  yet  to  show  whether  this  boast 
was  justified,  and  whether  the  treaty  of  Berlin  provided  more  than 
a  temporary  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Qnestion.^ 

*  Since  this  was  written,  events  have  occurred  in  Eastern  Roamelia 
which  seem  likely  to  annul  one  very  important  article  of  the  treaty,  the 
Bubdivision  of  Bulgaria. 
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Abd-el-Kadeh 


Abd^-Kadn-,  VIB. 
AbAvAAsi%,U8.  I>epoMd,?49. 
Abdul  HamM  l^hultan,  449, 

463. 

lU  U9, 

AMalMedJid,  741.  742,  743 

Death  of,  748. 
Abo,  treaty  of,  389. 
Aboukir,  battle  of,  M7. 
Acaalemy,  the  French,  foond- 

ed  by  Klcbeliea,  159. 
Achmet  L,  Turkish  saltan, 

201. 

II..  213. 

Ackermann,  oonveoUon  of, 

ft55. 
Acquaviva,  general  of  the 

Jesuits,  181. 
Adolf  Frederick,  of  SwH*  n. 

389.      Marries    slater  nf 

Frederick  the  Great,  390. 
Adrian  Vl.,  pope,  47. 
Adrianople,  treaty  of,  657. 
^neaa  Sylvlna,  9  (tee  Kins 

U.), 
Aflhne,    Monseigneur,     684. 

Death  of,  686. 
AgnadHWt,  battle  of.  41. 
Algnes-Murtes,  interview  at, 

76. 
Alx-la-Ghapelle,    treaty   of 

(1668),  179,221. 1)0.(1748), 

884,    386.      Gongresa    of 

(1818),  640. 
Alala,  treaty  of,  155. 
Alberoni,  cardinal,  297, 39n, 

300.    Fall  ot  301. 
Albfnrt,  the  archduke,  731. 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  fonns 

duchy  of  Pruwia,  6:i,  323. 
•^^  of  Brandenburg,  allieii 

with  Maurice  of  Saxony, 

P6.    Amists  Charles  V.  at 

Metz,  87.     Attacked  by 

Maurice,   88.    Retires  to 

France,  89. 
Albert  III.,  of  Bavaria,  131. 
Albiul.  Rinaldo,  10. 
Albomoc,  cardinal,  9. 
Albret,  house  of,  in  Navarre, 

26. 
Albuera,  battle  of,  614. 
Alcaoer,  baUle  of,  104. 
Alexander  Yf..  pope,  10,  31. 

Treatv  with  Charles  VIII., 

35.    Alliance  with  Louis 

XII.  38.    Nepotism  of,  ib. 

Death,  40. 
Vll.,219. 


Alexander  I.,  of  Russia,  577. 
586.  Joins  coalition  agahist 
Napoleon,  586.  Dofleatcd 
at  Austerlita,  590.  aCon- 
eludes  treaty  of  Tilsit  with 
Napoleon,  598.  Interview 
at  Srfurt,  606.  Alienated 
tnm  France,  612,  615. 
Allied  with  IVuasia,  619. 
Attitude  towards  France, 
627, 633.  Forms  the  Holy 
Alliance.  638.  Attitude 
towards  Greece,  650. 
Death  ot  64f>,  653. 

II.,    of    RusBia,    744. 

Emancipates  the  wris,  74C. 
Suppresses  the  Fblisb  re- 
volt, 746.  Involved  in 
war  with  Turkey.  74  9, 750. 

Alexandria,  capitulati<Mi  of, 
578. 

Alexinats,  batUeof,  749. 

Alexin,  Csar  of  Ruiola,  193. 

son  of  Peter  the  Great, 

285. 

Alessandria,  convention  of, 
675. 

Alfonso  I.  of  Naples  and 
V.  of  Aragon,8. 

U.,  of  Naples,  acces 

tAoD  of.  36.  Abdication,  36. 

Alfonso  XII.,  cf  Spain,  733, 
739. 

Algiers,  pirate  state  of,  73. 
Attacked  by  Charles  V., 
77. 

All  I^wha,  of  Jannlna,  649, 
650.  651. 

Alkmaar,  seige  of,  110. 

Alma,  battle  of  The,  744. 

Almanza,  battle  of,  255. 

AHmark,  truce  of,  190. 

Altranstadt,  Charles  XII.  at, 
235,  274, 375.  Treaty  of, 
275. 

Alva,  the  duke  of,  com- 
mands in  Italy  against 
Paul  IV.,  91.  Sent  to  the 
Netherlands.  108.  Cruelty 
of  his  rule,  ib.  He  puts 
down  (opposition,  109. 
His  financial  sdiemes,  ib. 
His  recall,  110. 

Amadeus,  of  ^laln,  738. 

Amboise,  conspinu^  of,  116. 
Peace  of,  118. 

Amboise,  Grargeof,  minister 
of  Louis  XI L,  38. 

American  colonies,  revolt 
of,  481.  Independence  of, 
486. 


Arenberg. 

Amiens,  treaty  of,  678. 

Amurath  III.,  TnrUab  sul' 

tan  201. 

IV.,  202. 

y,  749^ 

Anabaptists  in  MUnster,  81 

Ancona,  French  occupation 
of,  671. 

AndrasQT,  count,  748,  751. 

Andrufsov,  truce  of,  198, 204 

Anhall*Deasau,  Leopold  of 
280,  328,  343,  365,  373. 

,  Leofwld  of  (the 

younger),  343. 

Angoul^me,  the  duke  of 
640,  647. 

Ai^ou,  Francis,  duke  of,  in 
the  Netherlands,  112,  123 
Proposed  as  husband  for 
Ellxabeth  of  England,  120 
123.     Death  of,  123. 

Anne  of  Austria,  married  to 
Louis  XIII.,  152.  0>n- 
cemed  in  plot  against 
Richelieu,  164.  R^ncy 
of,  161.  Relations  with 
Mazarln,  ib.  Omduct  in 
the  Fronde,  164. 

Anne  of  Beattl^  regent  in 
France,  26. 

Anne  of  Rrittany,  marries 
Charles  VIII.,  25.  Mar- 
ries Louis  XII.,  38. 

Aune,  regent  of  Holland.  399. 

Anne  of  Mecklenburg,  regent 
in  Russia,  387.  £xiled,388. 

Auue,  of  Russia,  287.  Sup. 
ports  Augustus  III.,  316. 
War  with  Turkey,  320. 
Domestic  government, 
386.    Death  of,  386. 

Annese,  Gennaro,  178.  179. 

Antonelll,  cardinal,  693. 

Antonio,  prior  of  Oato, 
claims  crown  of  Portugal, 
104,  105. 

Antony  of  Boivbon,  115. 
Gained  over  by  the  Oatbo- 
llc  party,  117.  Killed  at 
Rouen,  118. 

ApasI,  prince  of  Trani^U 
vania,  203,  204,  207,  212. 

Apraxin,  Russian  general, 
407,  413.  415. 

An^n,  llbertiee  of,  Sup- 
pressed, 103. 

Aranjuez,  treaty  of,  395. 

Areola,  battle  of,  558. 

Arooe,  the  duke  of,  177. 

ArenUrg,  Austrian  gtltaeral, 
361,  365,  368. 
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Arras,  treaty  of  (1435),  22. 
Treaty  of  (U82),  24. 

Artola^  ceded  to  Lonie  XI., 
24.  Restored  by  Charles 
VIII.,  26.  Annexed  to 
France  by  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  17i. 

Artols,  count  of,  491,  492, 
493.  Flight  of,  498.  At- 
t«mptB  10  form  coalition 
agauiBt  France,  617,  618. 
Plots  of,  662,  684.  Re- 
tama  to  Paris,  827.  Atti- 
tude under  Loub  XVIIL, 
639,  640.  Succeeds  to  th« 
crown,668  (see  Charlea  X.> 

Aspem,  battle  of,  606. 

Aspromonte,  battle  of;  726. 

Attignati,  tbe,  609, 662, 654. 

Anerstadt,  battle  of,  694. 

Augftrean,  general,  661. 

Augsburg,  confession  o^  63. 
Religious  peace  of,  89, 130. 
League  of,  237. 

AugUAtenburg,  duko  of,  691. 

Augustenburg,  Frederick  of, 
726,  728.^ 

Augustus  II.  (the  Strong),  of 
Saxony  and  I\>land,  19'', 
270,  872.  Deposed  in  Po- 
land, 273, 274.  Recovers 
the  crown,  277.  Death  of, 
316. 

III.,  of  Saxony,  obtain  i 

Polish  crown,  316,  333. 
Gaiin  to  Austrian  succes- 
sion, 340.  Joins  league 
against  Maria  Theresa, 
345.  Concludes  treaty 
with  Austria,  3'>1.  Re- 
news the  Austrian  aUi- 
ance,  368,  371.  Attacked 
by  Prussians,  373.  Con- 
cludes treaty  of  Inesden, 
374.  Driven  trom  S;ix- 
ony,  406.  Recovers  hlsi 
territories  by  peace  of 
Hubertabttig,  428.  Death 
of,  442. 

Augustus  William,  brother 
of  Frederick  the  Great, 
411,  459. 

Austerlliz,  battle  of,  6^9. 

Avignon,  papal  residence  in, 
2,  9.  Seized  by  Louis 
XIV.,  219.  Restored  to 
the  papacy,  244.  An- 
nexed to  France,  616,  627. 

Asof,  acquired  by  Russia. 
214.  Restorpd  to  Turkey, 
279.  Recovered  by 
Russia,  322. 

B. 

RabcDUf,  conspiracy  of,  554. 
Badajuz,  taken  by  Welling- 

ton,  614. 
fiaden,  treaty  of,  261    Grand 

dtichy  ot,  691.  | 
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Bagnolo,  treaty  of.  14. 

Bailly,  493.  Mayor  of  Paris. 
498,  499.  514.  Resigns 
bis  olBoo,  620.  Death  of, 
646. 

BiJazet  IL,  31. 

BalacUva,  battle  of,  744. 

Bsltadsobi.  Mehemet,  278. 
279. 

Baner.  Swedish  general,  146, 
148,  149. 

Bar,  oootederatliin  of,  446. 

Barbaroasa,  cuBunander  of 
Turkish  fl-et,  73,  199. 
Ravages  ooast  ot  Naples, 
76. 

Barbesleuz,  241.  Death  of, 
249. 

Barcelona,  treaty  of,  26. 
Treaty  ot  between  Charles 
V.  and  Clement  VIL,  61. 

Barclay  de  Tolly,  617,  621. 

BarenUM,  349. 

Bartre.  636,  641,  642,  647, 
649.  560. 

BarlaymaQt,106.1(6. 

Bamave,  5uS,  511. 615.  628. 

Barraa,  549,  663,  661,  568. 

Bart,  Jean,  241. 

Bart4<nstein,  John  Christo- 
pher, 320. 

Barten«eln.  treaty  ot  697. 

Itarthelemy,  660,  661. 

Biiael,  treaty  of,  561.  Dia- 
pntn  in,  67i>. 

Bastille,  taking  of  th#,  497. 

Batavian  RepttUic,  681.  687. 

Baihori,  Stephen,  elected 
king  of  Poland,  186.  War 
with  Ru»>ia,  187. 

Bantxen,  battle  of,  621. 

Bavaria  becomes  an  elector- 
ate, 138,  160.  Kingdom 
of,  591. 

Bavarian  Sucoeshion.  461. 

Biylen,  capliulation  of,  603. 

Bayonnu,  conference  ot  118. 

Baiaine.  Mfrshal,  732,  736. 

Beaoonsfleld,  Lord,  749,  761, 
762. 

Beaufort,  the  duke  9t,  161, 
166, 168. 

Bea^Jeu,  Anne  of^  regent  in 
Franop,  25. 

Bed  of  Justice,  162. 

B^Sars,  the,  oilgln  of  tbe 
name,  108. 

Belgium,  oooqufied  by 
French.  534.  United  to 
Holland,  631.  Indepen- 
dence ot  664-667. 

Belgrad,  relief  ot  19.  Taken 
by  the  Turk^  199.  Cap- 
tured by  imperial  troops, 
212.  Recovered  by  tne 
Turks,  213.  Battle  ot 
3C6.  Ceded  to  Austria, 
ih.  Rcooverad  by  the 
Turks,  321.  322. 

BeUeisle,  marshal,  314, 346, 
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BomlNL 

348,  353^  367, 380, 3S3. 40t, 
418. 

Bender,  Charles  XIL  at,  377; 
278,906. 

Benedetti,  734. 

Benedict  XI7.,  pop^  43S. 

Bennlgaen,    Ru 
mander,  696. 

Bensfbid.  614,  642. 643. 

Beredna,  paissge  of  the,  618. 

Beraersc^  Edict  ot  122. 

Berlin,  treaty  of  (17431 361. 
Congress  oC  761.  li«aty 
of  (1878).  761. 

Berlin  drcroet,  the,  665. 

Bernadotte.  668,  866. 
Adopled  aa  helrtoCbarles 
XIII.  of  Sweden,  669, 616. 
Condoct  In  the  war  ef 
llberatioD,  621,  622.  €XL 
Obtaina  tbe  cMaion  ef 
Norway  to  Sweden,  624. 

Berahard  of  Saze-Wcteac. 
143,  146.  Defiaated  at 
Nordllngen,  147.  Can- 
roers  Rteasa,  149l 
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Bemis,  Atbi  de,  461,  4M, 

430. 
Berry,  the  duchcsa  ot 

662.     Adventures 
.  Louis  Philippe.  6T4.  696. 
B>rry,  tbe dnae ot 
,  the  duke  ot 

nated,640. 
Benrer,  676. 
BeftbkT,  499. 
Berwick,  the  dnke  ot 

301,  318. 
Bestoqjer,    Rnasian 

oellor,  389, 406. 467.    VUI 

ot  416. 
Bethlcn   Gabor,    ptiaee    of 

Transylvania,    136.    137. 

139.  140. 
Beuet,  count,  731. 
Bexa,  Theodore^  73. 
Bkaoooa,  battle  ot  47. 
BUlaud-Varennes.  64X  646^ 

647.  648.  649.  666. 
BIren,  duke  of  Oraiiand,  386i 

441. 
Blamarck.    768.     PvussiaB 

minister,    727,   728,  7«. 

Chanoelkw  of  the  North 

German    Oonfcdetarton. 

730.    Imperial  ChancdUv. 

737.    Pre»klea  at  the  OoB- 

gre»o  of  Berlin,  761. 
Blanc,  Louis,  682,  684,  686, 

686. 
Blanqni,  682.  686.  686. 
Blenhefan,  battle  ot  263. 
BlQcher,  Marshal,  694,  622, 

623,  624,  63%  633. 
Blum,  Robert,  702. 
Bolingbroke,  vlaoonnt. 


Bomba,  king  (««s  Fndinand 
n.oftbeTwo8lciIlea>. 


Bona. 

Dona  of  Savoy,  married  to 
Qttleuxo  Sforu,  7.  Re* 
gent  in  Milan,  8. 

Bonapartif,  Jerome,  585, 592. 
King  of  Weatphalia,  598. 
Flight  or,  624. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  586.  Mnde 
1tingorHoUand,592.  Re- 
sign^ 611. 

Bonaparte,  i^iden,  568,  585. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  5«4,  685. 
KingofNapleis592.  King 
of  Spein,  603, 612, 6iS,  6U. 
Uxpelkd,  625. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  643, 
553.  Italian  campaign 
(1796),  556-658.  Invades 
Austria,  659.  Threatens 
Venice,  i6.  Attitndeon  the 
18th  Frnctidor,  561.  Oon- 
clades  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,562.  Egyptian  ex- 
pedition, 563, 567.  -Ifetums 
to  France.  667,  668.  Coup 
d^etat  of  18th  Bramaire, 
568.  Becomes  First  Con- 
sul, 570.  Marengo  cam- 
paign, 574, 675.  Concludes 
treaties  of  Lun^ville.  570. 
an't  Amiens,  578.  Consul 
for  life,  581.  Renews  the 
war  with  England.  683. 
Murders  the  duke  of 
Enghien,  685.  Beoomni 
Emperor  of  the  French, 
685  (lee  Napoleon  I.). 

Bonnivet,  commands  the 
French  in  Lomhardy,  48. 

Borgia,  Rodrign,  10  (see 
AMxander  VT.). 

Borgia,  Csra jr.  36.  ConquTK 
l^magna,  40.    IX^th,  ib. 

Boria,  Calharins,  marries 
Luther,  62. 

Borodino,  battle  of.  617. 

Burromeo,  Carlo,  archbiaJiop 
of  Milan,  98,  99. 

Botta.  the  marquis,  378, 380, 
389. 

BottflSers,  marshal,  2i0, 343, 
251,  257. 

BonlUe.  613,  614. 

Boulogne,  taken  by  English, 
78.  Restored  to  France,  i5. 

Bourbon,  cardinal  of,  124. 
Proclaimed  king,  125. 
Death,  ib. 

Bonrbun,  the  constable  of,  48. 
Deserts  Francis  I.,  ib. 
Killed  at  the  siege  of 
Rome,  50. 

Bourbon,  the  dnke  of,  294. 
Minister  of  Louis  XV., 
302,  303. 

Bourmont,  general,  669. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the,  240. 

Braddock,  general,  397.       ' 

Braganxa,  Catharine  of, 
martied  to  Charle8  IL  of 
England,  179. 
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Bngania,  house  of,  claims 
Portugal  104.  Obtains  the 
crown,  177,  220.  Expelled 
by  Napoleon,  608. 

Brandenburg,  count,  TOl. 
Death  of,  708. 

Bravo,  Gonzales,  733. 

Braxil,  emigre  of,  643. 

Breda,  peace  ot,  219. 

Brederode,  108. 

BreiteufeU,  battle  of.  144. 

Brealau.  treaty  of.  345.  Pre- 
liminaries of  (1742),  361. 

Breton  Club,  the,  60-i.  Be- 
comes the  Jacobin  Club^ 
606. 

Bri^onnet,  Guillanme,  34. 

Brienna,  Lomenie  dr,  486, 
489. 

Bribaega.  battle  of.  369. 

Brill,  seized  by  the  **sea 
beggiirs,"  110. 

BrisdOt,  620,  622,  631,  641. 

Broglie,  the  duke  of,  418, 
423.  434,  426,  496. 

,  dnke  oC  674.  Til. 

,  manhal,  349, 362,  367. 

BrGmsebro.   treaty  of,  186. 

Second  treaty  of(1643),191. 
BrourseL  arr««t  of,  164.    Re> 

leased,  ib.    Made  Provost 

of  the  Merchants,  168. 
Browne,  Austrian   general, 

378.  .180,  406,  406.     Death 

of,  411. 
Brilbi,  count.  366. , 
Bromikire,  ooi^  d'etat  of  the 

l8th,  668. 
Bmnswlck,  the  duke  of,  527, 

594. 
Bucharest,  treaty  of,  616. 
Buckingham,  duke  of.  156. 
Bucquol,  Austrian  comman- 
ded in  Bohemia,  136. 
Budsiak,  treaty  of,  204. 
Bulgaria,  749.     Subdivided 

by  treaty  of  Berlin,  761. 
Billow,  633,  624.  % 
burgundy,   duchy    of,    32. 

Annexed  by  Fnuioe,  34. 
Burgundy,  county  of,  34  (see 

Franche-Cbmte). 
Burgundy,  the  duke  of,  366. 

Death  of,  264. 
Burgundy,  house  of,  33. 
Burrard,  Sir  Harry,  60X 
Busaco,  battle  of.  613. 
Bute,  kvd,  435, 436. 
Buxot,  603.  545. 
Byng.  admiral,  300,  399, 400. 
^ron,  lord,  653. 

o. 

Cabrera,  679. 
Codoudal.  6eoiige«,  584. 
Cfljetan,  cardinal.  55. 
Calabria,  Alfonso  of,  9.    In 

Siena,    14    (lee    AUbnso 

II.  of  Nicies). 
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Calabria,  John  of,  ciafma 
Naples,  8.  Goes  to  Oita- 
lonia,  26.    Death,  ib. 

Calais,  recovered  by  France, 
91. 

CaUeron,  176. 

Calendar,  the  Republican, 
645.    Abolished,  693. 

Callxtus  III.,  pope,  9. 

Calmar.  union  ot,  66. 

Galonne,  487, 488. 

Calvin,  John,  70.  Kzikd 
finom  Geneva,  7 1.  Return, 
ib.  Character  of  teaching 
of,  ib.    Death,  73. 

Calvinisis.  excluded  from 
treaty  of  Augsbnig,  89. 

Cambacirca,  670,  686,  630, 
631. 

Cbmbray,  league  of,  41. 
Treaty  of  (1529),  51.  Con- 
gress uf,  307. 

Campeggk),  cardinal,  60. 

Campe^town,  battle  of,  563. 

Campu  Formio.lreaty  of,  563 

Canada,  ceded  to  luigland, 
438. 

Candla.  war  of.  180, 303, 204. 

Canning,  697,  647 .  648.  At- 
titude towards  Greece.  653, 
664,  666.    Death  of,  665. 

Gape  of  Good  Hope,  ceded  to 
England,  627. 

Capistrano,  19. 

Qano  d'Istria,  connt,  660. 
l*resldent  in  Gn^ce,  666. 
Death  of,  667. 

Cappel,  treaties  of,  65. 

C^tponi,  Piero,  S6. 

Camlfa,  cardinal,  94,  96 
(aecPaulIV.). 

QirboKari^  the,  644, 670, 718. 

Cark«,  Don,  son  of  Fhliip 
li.,  104. 

Carlos.  Don,  son  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain,  299.  Receives 
Parma  and  I^acensa,  316. 
Kxchanges  the  duchies  for 
Naples  and  Sicily,  319. 
Forced  to  be  neutral  in 
Austrian  Succession  War, 
S56.  Becomes  King  of 
Spain.  433  (tee  Charles 
IIL  of  Spain). 

Carlos,  Don,  brother  of  Fer- 
dinand VIL.  679. 

Carlos,  Don,  the  younger, 
733  738. 

Carlowits,*treaty  of.  180. 314. 

Carlsbad,  edicts  of.  638,  669. 

Carlstadt.  58.  Teaching  lo 
the  peaunts,  60. 

Camoi,  643,  644.  651.  Be- 
comes a  director,  563, 660. 
Attacked  on  18th  Frnc- 
tidor, 661. 

Carrier,  647,  648.  560. 

Carteret,  360. 

Cassel,  battle  of,  238. 

CMtelar,  788. 
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Gutel  Fldardo,  battle  of,  723. 

CasteliiandAri,  battle  of,  1S7. 

Gaatlercagfa,  628, 637.  Death 
of;  647. 

Castro,  war  of,  182. 

Catalonia,  revolt  of  (1640), 
177. 

Cateau-Cambreala,  treaty  of, 
92. 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  28. 
Divorced  by  Henry  VIII., 
74. 

Catharine  I.,  ^Ife  of  Peter 
the  Qreat,  279.  286.  Be- 
comes  Czarina,  286,  312. 

. II ,  of  Riusia,  390,  427, 

439.  Altitude  towards 
l\>land,  441,  442.  Secures 
the  Polish  crown  for  Sta- 
nislaus PoniatowskI,  443. 
Arraiu(es  the  Partition, 
448.  War  with  Turkey, 
446.  Concludes  treaty  of 
Kainan^l,  449.  Alliance 
with  Joseph  II. .  456^  461. 
Second  TurkiAh  war,  461. 
Concludes  peace  at  J  assy, 
466.  Suppresses  the  Polish 
constitution,  468.  Ar- 
ranges Second  Partition. 
469.  Makes  final  parti- 
tion. 471.  Forms  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  483. 
Ucath  of,  472,  664. 

Gailnat,  240,  242,  250,  251. 

Cavaignoc,  general,  686,  7i.9. 
Candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, 710. 

Gkvaller.  261,  266. 

Gavoor,  Oamillo,  717.  718. 
Interview  with  Napoleon 
III.,  719.    Beilgns  office, 

721.  Again  minister,  ib. 
Quarrel   with    Qarlbaldi, 

722.  Secures  the  two 
SlciUea.  723.  Death  of,  724. 

Cayia,  madame  do,  641. 

Cazales,  501. 

Cerignola,  battle  oC  38. 

Cerisoles,  battle  of,  78. 

Cervantes,  176. 

Cevennes,  rising  in  the,  251. 

Chaiae,  Pere  la,  233. 

Chambord,  count  of,  713. 

Chamillart,  249, 256. 

Changamiar,  general,  7X1, 
712. 

Charlos,  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, 245.  Proclaimed  as 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  254. 
Driven  from  Castile,  255, 
269.  Becomes  emperor, 
269  riee  Charles  VI.). 

,  the  archduke,  657,  659, 

565,  573,  589,  607,  608. 
Defeated  at  Waorwm,  609. 

Charles,  dulce  of  Berry,  22. 
Becomes  duke  of  Gai«me, 
23.    Death,  ib. 

,  the  Bold,  doke  of  Bor- 
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gundy,  22.  His  schemes, 
23.  War  with  the  Swiss 
and  death,  24. 
Charles  V.,  emperor,  election 
or,  46.  Rivalry  with 
FrancLi  L.  ib.  Forms 
alliance  with  Henry  VUI. 
and  Leo  X.,  47.  Extortsi 
treaty  of  Madrid  from 
Frantic  49.  Concludt« 
treaties  of  Cambmy  and 
Barcelona,  51.  Altitude 
towards  religion,  57.  At 
the  diet  of  Augsburg 
0529).  63.  War  with  the 
Turlcs,  6A.  Intervention 
In  Algiers,  73.  Invades 
France,  75.  Snpprei«ee 
Oistilian  Cortea,  76.  PuU 
down  a  revolt  in  Ghent.  »6. 
Disastrous  expedition  to 
Algiers,  77.  Concludes 
treaty  of  Crrspy,  78.  Pre- 
pares toattack  the  Oerman 
ProtestantA,  82.  Makes 
war  on  the  League  of 
Schmalkald''.  83.  Quarrels 
with  Paul  III.,  8 1.  I8SU4*8 
the  Interim,  85.  Attacked 
hy  Maurice  of  Saxony,  86. 
Besieges  Meti,  87.  Abdi- 
cates, 90.  Death  at  San 
Juste,  ib. 

VI.,    emperor,     259. 

Concludes  treaty  of  Ha- 
stadt,  261.  Joms  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  299.  Kx- 
changes  Sardinia  for  Sicily, 
301,  306.  Reign  of;  304- 
322.  A^aLst<l  Venice  ^palnst 
the  Turks,  305.  Concludes 
treaty  of  Paasarowlts,  306. 
Issues  the  Pragmatic  8anc> 
tion,  308.  Founds  the 
Ostend  Company,  309. 
Conduct  in  the  Polish  rac- 
cessioD,  317.  Exchanges 
Naples  ^  Sfcily  for  Par- 
ma, 319.    Death  of,  322. 

Charles  VIl.,  emptror,  349. 
Driven  from  Bavaiia,  <6.. 
Recovers     Bavaria,    352.  > 
Again  expelled,357.  Joins  I 
Union  of  Frankfurt,  362. 
AfipUn  restored,  366.  Death 
of,  367. 

Charlos  I.,  of  England, 
marries  Henrietta  Maria, 
138.  Fail-*  to  soppori 
Christian  IV.,  140w 

— —Al.,  of  EnfflanJ.  marries 
Catharine  of  Braganxa, 
179.  Sells  Dunkirk  to 
France,  2i9.  Concludes 
treaty  of  Dover,  222. 

Charles  VII.,  of  France,  22. 

VIII.,  of  France,  ac 

cession  of,  25.  Expedi- 
ikm  to  Naples.  34.    Soo- 

36.    Death,  38. 


0faarl6B. 

Charles  IX.,  of  France,  lit, 

120.  Conduct  in  the  Dua- 
sacre  of  St.  Barthofaimew, 

121.  Death,  122. 

X.,   of    France.  655. 

Reign  oC  658-662.  Death 
of,  676  (tee  Artols,  oonnt 

Charles  IDL,  of  Lorraine.  1S6w 
Restored  to  Us  duchy.  171. 
Expelled  again,  221. 
Death  ot  227. 

lV.,orLonain(S,8RierBl 

la   the  imperial  aerrloe, 
208,  2t»9, 210, 211,  «ZT,  211^ 
229.  24U.    Death  of,  21X 
of  Lorraine,  bnNher'in- 


law  of  Maria  Theresa.  349. 
Defeated  at  Chotadti.  360. 
Commands  on  the  Rhine, 
338,  369.  Invadca  Alaare, 
361.  Retreats  from  the 
Rhine,  365.  GaupalgDin 
Bol)emia,i6.  Detetad  at 
HuhenfHedber^  370.  ani 
at.  Soor,  372.  Defoalcd  at 
Rsuconx,  380. 

Charles  of  Maine,  33. 

Charles  UI.,  of  Savqy,  09 
Expelled  hy  the  French,f  4.* 
Falls  to  r^Kln  Ua  duchy 
by  treaty  of  Creepy,  7«. 

Charles  I.,  of  Spain,  uooea- 
sion.  28  (see  Charlee  Y., 
emperor). 

IL.  of  Spalu,  179,  220, 

244.  Will  of,  24«k  247. 
Death  ot  UI. 

IIL,  of  Spain,  423. 

news  Family 
with  France.  42ft.  Goveru- 
ment  of,  4M.  Banhfaas 
tbeJesQltSk43«.  Deuihoi; 
437.  Joins  France  fpfa**^ 
England,  462. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  5SS,676, 
601.     Abdication  of,  CM. 

Charles  ofS^a,  i3». 

Charles  IX.,  ofSwedeo,  12$, 
185, 186, 189. 

X.,  of    Sweden,    191. 

War  with  Poland,  itl, 
194.    Death  of.  196. 

XI.,  of  Sweden,  196, 

270.  War  with  Denmaifc 
and  Pomerania.  197.  E*. 
taUiahes  absolatiBm,  A. 
Death  of,  19«. 

XIL/>rSweden.  108.255, 

271.  War  with  Denmark. 

272.  War  with  Raaela. 
272,  276,  277.  War  wkh 
Poland,  272-276.  Camtp 
at  AUranstadt,  274.  Re- 
sidence at   Bender.    27m, 

279.  Retnm  to  Swedei^ 

280.  Death  of.  282. 

Xm.,  of  Sweden.  699. 

Cbarles  of  Vlana,  son  d 

John  II.  of  Anc«B.ai- 


GharlM. 

Clurles  Albert,  of  BatatU, 
claims  Austria,  339,  340. 
Allied  with  France  against 
Itfaria  Therein,  346,  348. 
Elect^l  emperor,  349  ($ee 
Charles  YIl.,  emperor). 

Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia, 
644, 646.  Snooeeds  to  the 
throne,  6T1.  Rule  of;  691, 
693,  693.  First  war  with 
Austria,  693,  694.  Second 
war,  699.  Abdication  of, 
TOO. 

Charles  Emanuel  F..of  Savoy, 
1B3.   Acquires  Saluaao,  ib. 

II.,  of  Savoy.  184. 

111.,  of  Savoy,  317,  318. 

Obtains  Novara  and  Tor- 
tona.  319.  Attitude  In 
Austrian  succession,  34*1, 
366,  366.  Oondades  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  369. 
Conduct  In  the  war,  376, 
378,380.  Negotiates  with 
Fhmce,  376,  377.  Acceixs 
treaty  of  Alx-la-Chapefle, 
385. 

iV.,  of  Sardinia,  665. 

Charles  Felix,  of  Sardinia, 
644,  640.    Death  of,  671. 

Charles  Lewis,  son  of  Fred- 
erick v.,  recovers  Fulatine 
electorate,  160. 

Cbarles'Louls,  of  Lucca,  630, 
693.  ' 

Charles  Theodore.  EHoctor  Fa- 
laUne.461.  01)Uins  electo- 
rate of  Bavaria,  tfr.  Treaty 
with  Joseph  II.,  457. 

Charter,  the  French,  628. 

Chasee,  general,  666. 

Chateauroux,  duchess  of,  360. 

Cbatellneau,  639,  643. 

Chatham,  lord,  610. 

ChatiUon,  lamlly  of,  116. 

Ch&tilloo,  congress  of,  626. 

Clianmette,  638,  646. 

Chaumont,  treaty  of,  636. 

Chauvelin,  638. 

Cherdscot  treaty  of.  143, 183. 

Chevrense,  madame  de.  161. 

Cbiari,  battle  of,  260. 

Chilli  Puha,  306. 

Cblopickl,  667,  668. 

Choiseul,  duke  or.  420,  422, 
426.  Government  nf,  433. 
Hostility  to  the  Je.«utt8, 
436.  Attitude  in  P.IUh 
question,  443,  445.  Fall 
of,  433,  448. 

ChotuBitK,  battle  of.  360. 

Chourchid  Pasha,  661. 

Christian  of  Anhalt,  minis- 
ter in  the  Palatinate,  133. 
Forms  the  Pr*testant 
Union,  134.  Induces  Fred- 
erick y.  to  accept  Bohe- 
mian crown,  137. 

Christian  of  Brunswick,  137, 
139.    Death  of,  140. 
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Christian  I  [..of  Denmark,  66. 
Driven  from  the  throne,  67, 
186. 

III.,  of  Denmark,  67, 

165.  Allied  with  Ftanoe,77. 

IV.,  of  Denmark,  inter- 
vention In  Germany,  139. 
Defeated  at  Lutter,  140. 
Retires  iVom  the  war,  141. 
Domestic  govemment,186. 
First  war  with  Sweden, 
188,189.  Second  war  with 
Sweden,  191. 

y..of  Denmaric,  197,198. 

VI.,  of  Denmark,  860. 

YIII.,  of  Denmark.  600. 

Death  of,  691. 

IX.,  of  Denmark,  736, 

737. 

C3irislian  I.,  of  Saxony,  131. 

Christina,  regent  in  Spain, 
679,  680. 

Christina  of  Sweden,  acces- 
sion of,  146,  191.  Abdica- 
tion of,  193. 

Chrunowski,  general,  609. 

Cialdini,  General,  733. 731. 

Clbo,  Franoescbetto,  10. 

Cinq-Mars,  conspiracy  of^ 
168. 

Cintra,  convention  vf,  603. 

Circles,  German,  31. 

Cisalpine  Republic,  668,  563. 
566,681. 

CIspadane  Republic,  568. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  stormed  by 
Wellington,  614. 

Clement  VJI.,  pope,  48. 
Quarrels  with  Charies  V., 
49.  Imprisoned  bv  im- 
perial for>es,  60.  Makes 
peace  with  Charles,  61. 
Death,  74. 

VIII.,  pope,  137. 

IX.,   pope,    181,    334. 

Annexes  Ferr.\ra,  ISl. 

XL,  pope,  363,  301, 303. 

XIII.,  popt,  435,  436, 

437. 

XIV.,  pope,  437.  Sup- 
presses the  Jesuits,  ib. 

Clement    Augustus,   arch- 
Usbop  ofCoIogne,338,344, 
348.  261,  343. 

Clement.  Jacques,  araassl- 
nates  Henry  III.,  125. 

Clermont,  416,  418. 

Clermont-Tounerre,493, 498, 
603. 

Cleve  and  Jiillch,  disputed 
succession  to.  134,  334. 

Cllchy,  club  of,  660. 

dissow,  battle  of,  373. 

Cllve,  Robert,  397,  418. 

Closter-Seven,  convention  of, 
413.  413. 

Cobenzl,  Austrian  minister, 
676. 

Cohurg.  the  prince  of,  644, 
550,  551. 
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Oortfay. 

Oocbrane,  lord,  64S,  653. 

Oode  Napoleon,  680. 

Cognac,  league  of,  50. 

Cubom,  343.  343. 

Coigni,  359,  361,  363,  366. 

Colbert,  316, 317,  333.  Death 
of,  830. 

Coligny,  admiral  de,  116. 
Defends  St.  Quentin,  91. 
Assumes  command  of  the 
Huffoenola,  118.  Defeated 
at  Moooontour,  130.  Ob- 
tains influence  at  court,  ib. 
Assassinated,  131. 

Collot  dTHerbob,  530i  548^ 
546,  647,  549^  550. 

Oomminee,  PhlUppe  de,  em- 
bassy to  Florence,  13. 
Embassy  to  Venice,  38. 

Commerce,  Influenoe  upon 
European  politics,  310. 

Common  Penny,  30. 

Commune,  of  Paris,  536,  646, 
548. 

Communes,  rising  of  the,  in 
Spain,  39. 

Compromise,  the,  108. 

Concinl,  favourite  of  Mary  de 
Medld,  153.  Death  of;  153. 

Concordat  (of  1516)  between 
Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  43. 
Do.  (of  1803),  580.  Do. 
(of  1813),  630. 

Coiide,  Louis,  prince  of,  116. 
Taken  prisoner  at  Dreux, 
118.  Besieges  Paris,  119. 
Killed  at  Jamac,  130. 

Cond^  the  Great,  149.  Con- 
duct during  the  Fr<mdcg 
165-169.  Enters  servico 
of  Spain,  169,  170.  Re- 
stored to  his  property,  171 . 
Campaigns  of,  330,336,337. 

Condoroet,  620. 

Confederation,  the  German, 
of  1815,  630.  Attempts 
to  ref'tm  It,  686>707.  Re- 
storation of,  708. 

Conrederatlon,  North  Ger- 
man, 730. 

Conflans.  treaty  of,  33. 

Cunstan^  Benjamin,  573, 
640. 

Constantfne,  brollier  of  Alex- 
ander I.,  663.  Conduct  in 
Poland,  667.  Death  of, 
668. 

Constantinople,  fall  of,  3,  39. 
Treaty  of,  14. 

Constituent  Assembly,  601- 
616. 

Oontariiil,  cardinal.  83,  93. 

Conil,  the  prince  of,  candi- 
date for  Polish  throne,  198. 

Convention,  the,  639. 

Copenhagen,  treaty  of,  196. 
Bombarded  by  Nelson, 
577.  Second  bombardment 
(1807X  599. 

CorJay,  Charlotte,  541. 
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Gorddlen,  the  dab  ot,  M6. 

Gorfta,  ceded  tt)  Venioe,  306. 

Oomaro,  Catharine  di,  14. 

CorneiUe,  160. 

Gondca,  sold  to  Franoet  433. 

Comnna,  battle  of,  607. 

Council  of  Blood,  estoUlihed 
hy  Alv%  108. 

Council  of  Regency,  In  Ger- 
many, 20.    Revived,  46. 

Oonrland,  duchy  of^  187. 
Annexed  to  Riusl:!,  473. 

Coutbon,  630,  642,  646,  647, 
648,  649. 

Onitras,  battle  of,  124. 

Grefeld.  battle  ot  418. 

CrelU  chancellor  of  Saxony, 
131. 

Criqut,   maxahal,  227,  228, 


Creepy,  trraty  of,  78. 

Crete,  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  180. 

Crimea,  ceded  to  Ru«8la,  466. 

Crimean  war,  743-746 

Oomwell.  allied  with  Franoe, 
170.  Death  of.  171.  Re- 
lations with  the  north,  193. 

Calloden,  battle  of,  379. 

Cumberland,  the  duke  of, 
369,383,384,412. 

Cumurgi,  AH,  305. 

CuBtlne,  627,  634,  546. 

Custoxsa,  baUle  of  (1848),  664. 
ISattleof(1866\  731. 

Qyprus,  annexed  to  Venice, 
14.  Conquered  by  the 
Turks,  201.  Ced«4  to 
England,  752. 

Csartoriski,  Adim,  667,  668. 

D. 

D-ablmann,  702,  707. 

lyAigulIlon,  433,  477. 

Damlens,  409. 

Danton,  616.  625,  626.  Or-  ] 
ganises  the  September 
massacree,  627.  Cunduct 
in  the  Convention,  631. 
632,  639.  In  Belgium,  635. 
Attitude  durinit  tbeTerror, 
645.  646.     Death  of,  647. 

Dansig,  made  a  tne  state, 
598. 

D'Argenson,  367.  Italian 
scheme  of,  376.  Dis- 
missal of,  38  L 

Darmes,  678. 

Daun,  Kat^ihal,  41 1, 417, 422, 
421. 

Davoust,  608,  633. 

Decazes,  minister  of  Louis 
XVIir.,  639.640,641. 

Dc  Ijsunay,  497. 

Dflessort,  519.  523. 

Demetrius,  the  False,  189. 
The  second  False,  ib. 

Denain,  battle  of,  260. 

Dennewits,  battle  of,  698. 
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DaparUnents,  crestkm  of 
French,  607. 

De  Rett,  cardinal,  164, 166, 
167. 168. 

DesaleuTB,  278. 

Descartea,  160,  191. 

Desmarets,  266. 

DnmouUns,  Csmille,  496, 
604, 630, 646.  Death  of,647. 

Dvttingen,  battle  of,  366. 

Devolution,  law  of.  220. 

Diebltscb,  Russian  genersl, 
656.    In  foland,.  668. 

Diet,  the  Ckrman,  16. 

Directory,  the,  instituted. 
652.  ComposlUon  of,  663. 
Fall  of,  668. 

DJem,  brother  of  B«Jaxet  II.. 
31.  Handed  over  to  Charirs 
yiII.,S6.    Death,  38. 

Djexxar  Pisaba.  667. 

DolgoroukI,  iwan,  286. 

Donanwttrth,  annexed  to 
Bavarta,  133. 

Doria,  Andrea,  61. 

Doroscbenko,  204. 

Dover,  treaty  of,  222. 

Dragatschan.  battle  of,  650. 

Dresden,  treaty  of,  374. 
Battle  of,  923. 

Dubarry.  msdame^  433. 
'Death  of.  646. 

Dubois,  the  abbi,  296,  298, 
300.  Becomes  a  cardinal, 
3'»1.    Death  of,  302. 

Dumouriea,  620.  Beoom«« 
a  minister,  623.  Beslgns, 
621.  Repulses  the  Prus- 
sians, 628.  Conquen  Bel- 
glum.  634.  Defeated  at 
Neerwindeii,  639.  Failure 
of  his  pLin  and  iligfat,  639, 
640. 

Duncan,  admiral,  563. 

Dunkirk,  acquired  by  Sag- 
lantf,  170.  Sold  to  France, 
219. 

Dupes,  dajvof,  166. 

Dupleix,  397. 

Dopont  de  I'Eure,  6T4,  684, 
711. 

Duquesne,  227. 

,  Fort,  397.  Captured  by 

the  English,  419. 


Eclc,  controversy  of,  with 
Lather,  55. 

Eggenbenr,  minister  of  Fer- 
dinand II..  141. 

Egmont,  count,  91.  Heads 
the  nobles  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 106.  His  embassy 
to  Madrid,  107.  Imprisoned 
by  Alva,  108.  Executed, 
109. 

Egypt,  conquered  by  the 
Turks  31.  Bonspsrto's 
expedition  to,  563.    Made  | 
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hereditary  .for 

All.  742. 
Elvctore,  the  seven,  14. 
Elizalieth,  of  England.  92. 

Supporta  the  Hi^nenoiB. 

118.  Proposals  of  a  French 

marriage  for,  126c 
oiFtoma,  vlfeofPUlip 

V.  of  Spain,  296,  310, 311, 

336,340.  CoDdfldes  tnsty 

of    Serille.     314.     Jeioi 

League  of  Torlo,  317, 318. 

Ambition  of,  364.    Lossi 

Kwer   oo  death   of  ha 
isband,378. 

Elisabeth,  cf  Susda,  368. 
Hostility  to  Frederick  ifce 
Great.  399, 403, 416.  Allied 
with  Austria  against  Prus- 
sia, 407.     Death  of;  437. 

Elliott,  general,  466. 

Elsass,  ceded  to  Charles  the 
Bold,  23w  Oonqueied  by 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
148.  Ceded  to  Fnnee,  149, 
160  (see  Alsaoe). 

Emanuel  Philibert,  of  Savoy, 
wins  battlq  of  8t.  QneiAlo, 
91.  RecoveiB  his  lather's 
duchy,  92.  His  goven- 
ment,  183. 

Emilia,  province  oC  tSl. 

Empire,  Holy  Eoaun,  de- 
elineol,2.  Loss  of  pover 
in  Italy,  7.  OonnexioB 
with  German  moBsrciv« 
16.    End  of,  692. 

Kiigbien,  duke  o(  murdered. 
584. 

Bnaht  Im,  battle  of.  236. 

Erftart*  interview  at,  606. 

Eric,  of  Sweden,  185. 

Ernest  Augustus,  of  Han- 
over, 688.  Grants  con* 
sUtution,  690. 

Escorial.  the,  built  by  FhOlp 
II.,  lOL 

EsparterQ,679, 680. 

Espinosa,  battle  of,  606. 

KUatuto  Stal^  679. 

Etaples,  treaty  of,  26. 

Eogene  Beauhsmais,  565. 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  687. 
Fidelity  to  Napotom,  618. 
Defeated  at  Mockero,  631. 
Receives  prlndpali^  ef 
Eichatadt,  626. 

Eugene,  prince,  of  Savoy, 
210, 214, 243,  U9, 360, 252. 
263, 257, 261, 306, 306,30^ 
^0,318.    Death  of,  330. 

Eiigteie,  the  empreas,  714. 
FUght  from  France,  T36. 

Evoramente,  treaty  of,  672. 

X^ylau,  battle  ct,  596. 

r. 

FsmOy  Compact  (1733%  331 
Do.  (1761),  436: 


pan],  OnillMinie,  70. 

Fftrneae,  AlexAoder,  lOi. 
Commands  in  the  Ne- 
therUnds,  111.  Keduoea 
■oathem  provincea,  113. 
Intferrention  in  Franoe, 
126.    Death,  A. 

Farncae,  Ottavijis  marries 
Charlca  V.'s  daugihter  Mar- 
garet, T9.  Obtains  Parma 
and  IMacenia,  91 . 

Fameae,  PteroLnlgi^reeet  v«a 
Parma  and  Flaoensa  ttom 
Paul  III.,  M.  Murdered, 
lb. 

Favre,  Jules.  Y35,  739. 

FdirbelUn,  battle  <  197, 
32ft. 

F^6I<m.  2S«,  9M. 

Feodor,  of  RuMla,  199. 

Ferdinand  (the  Catholfc),  of 
Aragon,  29.  Marrtea 
IsabeTU  of  Gistile,  27. 
Family  poller,  28.  An- 
nexea  NapleStW.  DecAtb,ifr. 

Ferdinand  I.,  emperur  of 
Austria,  988.  Attitude  to- 
wards the  rerolntlonary 
movement,  989,  999,  997. 
Abdication  of.  997. 

FenUnand  of  Brun8wick.414. 
Vktoriea  of.  416, 418,  422, 
429. 

Ferdinand  I.,  emperor,  ac- 
quires Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, 63.  Cotidttdea  treaty 
of  I'assau,  89.  CSonclttdM 
peace  of  Augsburg,  89.  Be- 
comes emperor  by  Charles 
V.'a  abdication,  91.  Be- 
l^oua  policy,  ISO. 

— —  II.,  emperor,  137. 
Drives  Frederick  V.  from 
Bohemia,  137.  Snppnsses 
Protestantism  in  hi«  terri- 
tories 138.  Issues  Edict 
of  Restitution,  142.  Dis- 
miflsea  Wallenstrin,  143. 
Recalls  Wallenatein,  144. 
Intooduces  the  Jesuits  into 
Hungary,  306.  Death  o( 
1«8. 

IIL,  empemr,  wins  vic- 
tory at  Nordllngen,  147. 
Succeeds  his  father,  149. 
Cooclndea  treaty  of  Weat- 
phalla,  160.  Supports 
Poland  against  SwedtfU, 
194.  Peraecutes  Protes- 
tants in  Hungary,  205, 

Ferdinand  I.,  of  Kaplea,  8. 
His  cruel  rule,  9,  33. 
Death,  35. 

1[.,  of  Nsples.  39.  Re- 
covers Naples,  37 .  Death, 
ib. 

IV.,  of  Naples,  434. 696, 

699.  Restored  In  Naplea, 
932  (tee  Ferdinand  J.  of 
tbeTwoSiclUies> 
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Ferdinand  y  I.,  of  Spain,  878, 
396.     Death  of,  423. 

yil.,  <if  Spain.  901. 

Imprisoned  by  Napoleon, 
902.  Released.  926.  Re- 
stored, 941.  Revolt 
agsln«t,  942.  Recovers 
authority,  947.  Abolishes 
the  Salic  law  in  Spain.  979. 
Death  of,  ib. 

Ferdinand,  of  Styria.  136. 
Acknowledged  aa  heir  to 
Matthias,  1S9.  KJected 
emperor,  137  (see  Fer- 
dinand II,  emperor). 

Ferdinand  I.,  of  the  Two 
SIciliea,939,944.  Aooepta 
consttttttkNi.  945.  Re- 
covers absolute  power 
(aee  Ferdinand  Iv.,  of 
Naples). 

IL,  of  the  Two  Sicilies 

(Bomba),  971,  991,  994. 
Cruelties  in  Sicily.  701, 
717.    Death  of.  732. 

Ferdinand  III.,  of  Tuscany, 
669,  696,  930. 943. 

Femor,  Rnaalan  general, 
416.  Defeated  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  417. 

Ferraia,  warof  (1482),  4, 14. 
Annexed  to  papal  suies, 
181. 

Ferri^res,  614. 

ftuiUanti,  the,  616,  619. 

Fieschi,  979. 

Finland,  conquered  by 
Russia,  279. 

Fleaaelles,  497. 

Fleuraa,  battle  of,  340. 
Battle  of.  651. 

Fleury,  cardinal,  302.  Be- 
comes chief  minister,  303. 
Attitude  in  Polish  suc- 
cession questkm,  319,  317. 
Secures  Lorraine  for 
France,  319.  Attitude  In 
Austrian  succejsion,  341. 
844.  Opposes  Maria 
Theresa,  346.  Death  of, 
359. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  43. 

Florence,  the  capital  ofltaly. 
726. 

Florida,  sold  to  the  United 
Statoa,  94L 

Folz.  Oaston  de.  41.  Killed 
at  Ravenna,  42. 

Fontalnebleau,  treaty  of, 
390.  Treaty  of  (1785),467. 
Treaty  of  (1807),  900. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  399. 

Fornovo,  battle  of,  37. 

Foscari.  Francesco,  13. 

Fouch^  698,  931,  933. 

Foulon,  496,  499. 

Fouque,  general,  424. 

Fouquet,  219. 

Fox,  CbarJee  James,  death 
of,  593. 
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Floy,  nneral.  966. 

Fjrancne-Comte,  ceded  in 
l^uis  XL.  34.  Restored 
by  Charlie  VilL,  26. 
Conquered  by  French,  330. 
Restored  to  Spain,  381. 
Second  conquest  of,  336. 
Ceded  to  France  at  Nlm- 
wegen,339. 

Francesco  d'Este,  duke  of 
Modeha,  36 1.  366,  386. 

Francis  of  Aiijou-Aleofon, 
133,  133. 

Franda  II.,  of  Brittany,  en- 
gaged In  war  of  Public 
Weal.  33.    Death,  26. 

Francis  I.,  emperor,  373, 393, 
409.    Death  of,  439. 

-— -IL,  emperor,  498.  638, 
634.  Assumes  title  of 
emperor  of  Austria.  689. 
Abandons  the  old  imperial 
title,  698  (see  Franda  L, 
emperor  of  Austria). 

Franda  I.,  emperor  of 
Austria,  693,  937.  Death 
oi;988. 

Francis  L,  king  of  France, 
43.  Oooquers  Milan,  it. 
Concludes  Concordat  with 
Leo  X.,  ib.  Candfclaturs 
for  the  empire,  46. 
Rivalry  with  Chartcs  V., 
49.  Taken  priaoner  at 
Pavia,  49.  Concludes 
treaty  of  Madrid,  ib. 
Forms  league  against 
Charles,  60.  Concludes 
treaty  of  Cambny,  61. 
Renears  the  war,  74. 
Death,  78. 

Francis  IL.  of  France,  119. 

Franda  IV.,  of  Modena,  930, 
944,  970.  c7l. 

v.,  of  Modena,  993, 903, 

730. 

Franda  L,  of  the  Two 
Sidlies,  946.  Death  of, 
971. 

IL,  of  the  Two  SIdliee, 

723.    fixpelkd.  733. 

Francis  Joaeph,  of  Austria, 
997.998,708.  Issues  con- 
stitution of  1891,  729. 
Commands  In  Italy,  730. 

Frauds  Stephen,  of  Lorraine, 
313.  Marrlea  Maria 
Theresa.  319,  338.  Ex- 
changes Lorraine  for  Tus- 
cany, 319.  OandMature 
for  the  empire,  343. 
Elecled  emperor,  373  (me 
Franda  I.,  emperor). 

Frankfort,  union  of,  391. 
Annexed  to  Prussia,  73CL 
Treaty  of,  739. 

Frauenstadt,  battle  of,  374. 

Frederick  I.,  of  Denmarl^ 
97.  186. 

>— *  IL,  ofDenmark,  188. 
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Frederick  HI.,  of  DrnmArk, 
194. 196.  liltitabUahes  ab- 
solutism, 196. 

IV.,  of  Deomark.  970, 

271.  272,  278,  283. 

VI.,  of  Denmark,  624. 

YIL,  of  IJenmark,  691, 

709.    Death  of,  726. 

Frederick  III.,  emperor,  l&. 
Gk>cs  to  Rome,  17.  Inter- 
view  with  (Jbariee  the 
Bold,  23.  Qnardlan  of  La- 
dJtlaiu  rostomus,  18.  Ac- 
qnlres  Austria,  19.  War 
with  Hungary,  20.  Death, 
ib. 

Frederick  III.,  Elector  Pa- 
laUne,  131. 

IV.,  Elector  PalaUne, 

131. 

v..  Elector  Palatine, 

131.  Marries  £lixabeth 
of  England,  Uk  Accepts 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  137. 
Driven  from  Bohemia,  ib. 
Deprived  of  bis  electorate, 

"^  138^  JuinsGustavusAdol- 

phus^  144. 
Frederick    of    Naples,   37. 

Expelled  Irom  his  kiog- 

dom,  39. 
Frederick  I.,  of  Prussia,  327. 

II.   (ihe    Great),    of 

Prussia,  quarrel  with  bis 
father,  331,  332.  Acces- 
sion of,  334,  337.  Invades 
Slir'sia,  342.  Alliance 
wiih  France,  345.  Con- 
cludes con ven  lion  of  Klein 
Scbnellendorf,347.  Breaks 
the  convention,  348.  Mo- 
ravian campaign,  34B-350. 
Makes  peace  with  Maria 
Theresa.  351.  Forms  Union 
of  Frankfort,  362.  Fresh 
alliance  with  France,  363. 
Invades  Bohemia,  363, 364. 
KepuUed  by  Traun,  366. 
Repels  attack  on  Sile»ia, 
370.  Invades  Saxony, 
373.  Concludes  the  i  reaty 
of  Dresden,  374.  Alliance 
with  EiigUnd,  399.  In- 
vades Sjxony,  404  -406. 
Invades  fiol^mia,  411. 
Defeated  at  Ksolin,  ib. 
Victories  at  Rossbach.  413, 
Leu  then,  414,  and  Zom- 
dorf,  417.  Defeated  at 
Hiichkirch,  417,  and 
Kunersdorf,  421.  Victory 
at  I'orgau,  424.  Concludes 
p<  ace  of  Hubortsburg.  429. 
Domestic  government,438. 
Attitude  in  the  Polish 
question,  410,  443.  In- 
terviews with  Joseph  II., 

447.  Arranges  partition, 

448.  Opposes  JtMwph   II. 
in     Bavarian    succession. 
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461.  462.  Forms  tlie 
FUrttenbund,  457.  458. 
Joins  the  Armed  Neu- 
irality,  483.  iJeath  of, 
468. 

Frederick,  elector  of  Sszony, 
46.  Founds  university  of 
Wittenberg,  64.  Supports 
Luther,  67.    Death,  61. 

Frederick,  of  Sweden,  389. 

FYederidc  Augustus,  of 
Saxony,  696,  621,  624. 
Recovers  part  of  Saxony, 
629. 

Frederick  William,  of 
Brandenburg  (the  Great 
Elector),  149,192,193,  222. 
Frees  Prussia  from  Polish 
suzerainty,  194^  196,  324. 
War  with  Sweden.  197, 
226,  229,  325.  At  war 
with  LonisXIY.,  223, 240, 
324.  Claims  In  Silesia, 
326.  Domestic  govern- 
ment, 326. 

Frederick  WlUUm  I.,  of 
Prussia,  327.  War  with 
Sweden.  28ti,  283,  329. 
Joins  league  of  Hanover. 
3 '2.  Ctincludes  treaty  of 
WOsterbauseti,  312.  330. 
Relations  with  the 
emperor,  322, 330,333,334. 
Domestic  government, 
328.  Claims  t6  Jfilich  and 
Berg,  330.  guarrel  with 
his  son,  332. 

•: II.,  of  I^russla.  469. 460. 

464, 465.  Concludes  treaty 
ofReicbeiibach,466.  Atti- 
tude towards  Poland,  467. 
ConcI  udeit  Second  Pariitlon, 
469.  Accepts  Third  Par- 
Ution,  472.  Attitude  to- 
wards France,  617,  618. 
Concludes  treaty  of  Basal, 
661.    Death  of,  684. 

III.,^of  Prussia,  684, 

6fl6.  Joins  league  against 
France,  690.  Makes  peace. 
591.  Renews  the  war,  593. 
Accepts  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
698.  Grants  passage  to 
French.  616.  Forced  Into 
the  war  of  liberation,  619. 
Joins  the  Holy  Alliance, 
636.  Refuses  ronotitutlon 
to  I*russia,  637.  Death  of, 
688. 

IV.,  of  Prussia,  688. 

Attitude  towards  revo- 
lution, 689,  701.  Intei^ 
vention  in  Holsteln,  691, 
703.  Refuses  the  offer  of 
the  empire,  706.  Policy 
In  Germany,  707,  708. 
Death  of,  725. 

Freiburg,  battle  of,  149. 
Friwlewalde,  treaty  of,  86. 
Friedland,  battle  of,  697. 


George. 

Friedllngen.  batUe  of;  251. 
Frfedrichshall,  Charles 

XIL's  death  at,  282. 
Friesland,    East,   ceded   to 

Hanover,  629. 
Fronde,  the,  164-169. 
Fructldor,  eoup  d^Hai  id  tlie 

18th,  661. 
FrundsbeiK,  Qeorgf,  60. 
Foentes  dHMoro^  battle  of. 

614. 
FOrstenbefg,    William    of 

238. 
/VrsCenbiMid,  the,  458. 
FOasen,  treaty  of,  368. 

a. 

Gadebosdi,  batUe  oC  »•. 

Gagera,  president  of  tho 
German  Paitiainait,  T02, 
704,  706,  707. 

Gages*  Spanish  genera],  35C 
369,  376,  376,  378. 

Gambetta,  73S,  730. 

Garibaldi,  606.  Defeodi 
Rome,  700.  Oppons  the 
cession  otJUUse,  722.  In 
Sicily  and  Naples,  T22, 
723.  Defeated  at  Aspio- 
monte,  726.  Defeated  by 
the  French  at  Mentana, 
732.    In  France,  736. 

Garigliano.  the,  30.  Battle 
oi;  39. 

Garnler-Pagea,  082,  681. 

Gastein,  oonventtou  o',  728. 

Gaston  of  Orleans,  brotber 
of  Louis  JEIII.  (at  fir^  of 
Ai^ou),  164,  156.  Quar- 
rels with  Richeliett,  1&€l 
Claim  to  the  regntcy,  161. 
Hosttlity  to  Maxarin.  100. 
Death  of,  109. 

Gembloun,  battle  of.  111. 

Geneva,  Reformation  in, 
69.  United  to  France,  504. 
Annexed  to  Swltaerland, 
030. 

Genoa,  ceded   to  Sanfinia, 

028L 

George,  margrave  of  Bna- 
denburg,  becumes  a  Pro- 
testant, 03. 

George  I.,  of  Hanover  and 
Rngland,  2S0.  283,  298. 

II..  of  England   and 

Hanover,  -341,  345.  S«^ 
cures  the  neutraltty  of 
Hanover,  346.  Wins 
battle  of  Dettingen.  368. 
Concludes  convention  of 
Hanover  with  PmssSa, 
871.  Relations  with 
An«tria  after  the  war,  3M. 
Allied  with  PnisBia,  390. 
409,  416.    Death  oi  425. 

m.,  of  Eoghuxl,  673; 

683. 

George  T.,  of  Greece,  740. 


Qeorge. 

George,  duke  of  Saxony,  63. 

UppoBiiion  to  Proteatant- 

luo,  63.    Deaib,  Bl. 
George  William  of  Brand.n- 

bari:,  143.  < 

Gerard,  Balthaaar,   awaaai- 

natea  WillUm  the  Silent, ! 

112.  j 

Gerard,  marMbal,  666.  I 

Gertra,Hlenburg,  ooDgrces  at. 

358. 
Ghent,    revolt    of,    againat 

Charles  Y.,  76.    I*acilka- 

tiouof,  111. 
OlbrolUr,  i^eiied  hj  the  Ed- 

glisb,     264.      Ceded     at 

Utrecht,    260.     Siege  of, 

313,  314.   Second  uege  ot 

463,486. 
Girondists,    the,    620,    631. 

Fall  of,  641,  546. 
Gnelsenaa,  605,  6 '  6,  632. 
Goito,  battle  uf,  694. 
CMoy,    SfMuiiMb    minister, 

638,  676,  600,  601. 
Godnnof.  Boris,  189. 
Gondi,  Paul  de,  164  (lee  De 

Heta). 
Gonsalvo  de   Cordova,    28. 

Victories  over  the  French 

in  Naples,  39. 
(3urgey,  Hungarian  leader. 

697,  698,  699. 
Gortachakoff,  743,  746,  751. 
Uourko,  general,  760. 
GGrs,  count,  280.     J  n  service 

of  Charles  XII.,  281,  282. 

Executed,  283,  300. 
Granada,  conquest   of, 

Treaty  of,  39. 
Grand    Alliauce,    the, 

249. 
Granson,  battle  of,  24. 
Granvella,     cardinal, 

Recalled  from  the  Nether- 

Isnds,  106. 
Gravelines,  battle  of,  91. 
Gravellotte,  battle  of,  736. 
Gregory  XIIL,  pope,  99. 

XV.,  182. 

XVI.,  671,  691.    Death 

of.  692. 
Greece,  kingdom  of,  667. 
Grrfvy,  Jules,  737. 
Grodno,  diet  of.  470. 
Gross  Beeren,  battle  of,  623. 
Gross  GSrschen,  bsUle   of, 

621. 
Gross  HennersdorC  battle  of. 

373. 
Grouchy,  marshal.  632. 
Grumbkow,  331,  332. 
Guerrazzi.  695. 
Guinegste,  battle  of  (1482), 

24.    Battle  of  (1 512),  42. 
Guise,  Charirs,  duke  of,  126. 
Guise,  Claude  of,  115. 
Guise,  Francis  of.  115.   Com- 
mander in  Mctz,  87.    Op- 
posed to  Alva  In   Italv, 

34 


27. 


218, 


104. 
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91.  Captures  CalaiK.  ib. 
Assaeainated,  118. 

Guise,  Henry,  duke  of,  121. 
Furms  the  Catholic  LMgue, 
123.    AasasBinatcd,  I2t. 

Gui6e,  the  duke  of,  in  Naples, 
176. 

Guise,  Mary  of,  married  to 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  77. 

Guizot,  659,  672.  674,  676. 
Embaasy  to  London,  677. 
Ministry  of,  678,  680. 
Besigtwtion  of,  683. 

Gustovus  Vaaa,  67.  Be- 
comes king  of  Sweden, 
68.  Introduces  the  Be- 
Ibrmation,  69. 

Adolpbua,  of  Sweden, 

Interests  involved  in 
Thirty  Years*  War,  139. 
Sends  aid  to  Stralsnnd, 
141.  Lands  in  Germany, 
143.  Obtalna  alliance  of 
Brandenburg  and  Siuony, 
ib.  Defvata  TiUy,  144. 
Marches  into  southern 
Germany,  ib.  Reduces 
Bavaria,  ib.  Killed  at 
LUtxeo.  145,  191.  Acces- 
siun,  188.  KelatioDS  with 
Russia.  190.  War  with 
Poland,  t6. 

IIL,  of  SweJen,  463, 

617,  623. 

Gustavua  lY.,   of  Sweden, 

687.    Depo;^  699. 
Gyllenborg,  282. 

H. 

Hague,  treaty  of  the  (1788), 
461.     Do.  (1794).  650. 

Halle,  university  of,  326. 

Hanover,  league  of,  312, 330. 
Conven tiun  of,  37 1 .  King- 
dom of,  6SU.  Annexed  to 
Prussia,  730. 

Hapsburg,  house  of,  ac- 
quires Austria,  16.  0S>- 
tains  practically  heredi- 
tary posstflslon  of  the 
empire,  16.  Acquires  the 
Netberlands,20.  Acquires 
Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
IP,  52. 

Haroourt,  count,  247. 

Hardenberg,  Prussian  mi- 
nister, 5H6.  Dismissal  of, 
603.  Resumes  office.  616. 
At  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
628,  629.  Subsequent  con- 
duct, 637. 

Haro,  Don  Luis  de.  succeeds 
Olivarec,  177.  Negotiates 
treaty  of  the  I'yrenees, 
171. 

Hassenpflug,  708. 

Hapten  beck,  battle  of,  412. 

Hangwit2.Prus8ian  minister, 
584,  686,  590.  Fall  of,  595. 
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Hesse- OaueL 

Havre,  ceded  to  England  by 
the  Huguenots,  118.  Re- 
covered l>y  France,  ib. 

Haynau,  Austrian  general, 
699,  700. 

Hebert,  638,  610.  Death 
of,  646. 

Heilbronn,  league  of,  146. 

Helligerlee,  battle  of,  109. 

Helnslns,  949,  267. 

Heliopolis,  battle  of,  678. 

Heligoland,  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, 624. 

Helvetic  Republic,  681. 

Henrietta  ol  Orleans,  222. 

Henrtot,  640,  641,  648,  649. 

Henry  of  AnJou,    119,  121 

iiee  Henry  III.  of  France). 
Elected  king  of  Poland, 

122,  186. 
Henry   of   Brunswick,    81. 

Expelled   by   League    of 

Schmalkalde,  82. 
Henry  II.,  of  France,  marries 

Catharine  de  Medld,  74. 

Allies  himself  wittbjM? 

man      prinOes      against 

Charles  V.,  86.    Annexes 

the  three  bishoprics,   87. 

Persecutes  Protestantism, 

116.    Death,  iO. 

m.,  of  France,   122, 

124.    Assassinated,  126. 

IV.,  of  France,  be- 
comes bead  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  1 18.  Heir  to  the 
throne,  123.  Wina  battle 
of  Coutras,  121.  Obtains 
the  crown,  126.  Defeats 
the  League,  ib.  Becomes 
a  Roman  Catholic,  126. 
lasnes  edict  of  Nantes,  i6. 
His  government,  127. 
Alliance  with  German 
Ihrotestants,  134.  Assas- 
sinated. 128,  134. 

Henry  VHI.,  of  England, 
allied  with  Charles  V.,  47. 
Joins  France,  60.  Jealous 
of  French  influence  in 
Scotland,  77.  Captures 
Boulogne,  78. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  120,  123 
(fee  Henry  IV.  ot  France). 

Henry  of  Portugal,  104. 

Henry  of  Prusfia,  brother  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  416, 
421,  427,  442,  447. 

Henry,  duke  of  Saxony,  in- 
troduces     I^rotestantism, 

81. 

Herzegovina,  conquered  by 
tbo  Turks,  31.  Revolt  of, 
748. 

Hertzbenr,  Prussian  min- 
ister, 46(»,  461.  Policy  of, 
462,  464,  466. 

Hesae-Cassel,  electorate  of, 
682.  Annexed  to  Prussia* 
I     730. 
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Hildburghaasen. 

HildburRhaiia^i,  prince  of, 
412,  413. 

Hobart  Pa.sha.  748. 

Ho<*he,  Lazaiv,  644, 554, 659. 
Death  of,  062. 

Uochkirch,  Imttle  of.  4 IT. 

Hochfltett,  battle  of,  675. 

Hofer,  Andrew,  6U8.  Death 
of.  611. 

Hohenfriedberg,  battle  of, 
370. 

Ilohenlinden.  battle  of,  576. 

Hohenlohe,  Prince,  594. 

ilobenioUerii,  home  of,  ac> 
quires  Brandenhnrg,  16. 

Uolienzollem  -  Sigm  riiigcn, 
Iieopold  of,  734. 

,  GborleA  of,  746. 

Holdcme<8,  Lord.  398 

Hollar'*,  independeu'e  of, 
113,  i50,  174. 

Tfoly  AUiaooe.  th<\  636. 

Holy  l^ag'je,  41. 

Uurn,  Swedish  general,  146, 
147. 

Hornby,  a^lmlral,  750. 

Horteuae  B.>auharnalB,  mar- 
ried to  Louis  Bonaparte', 
58%  592. 

Ilotham,  Sir  Charlea,  331, 
332. 

Htibertnburg,  treaty  of,  428. 

Hugo.  Victor,  712. 

Hungary,  acquired  by  tlie 
Hapsburg-i,  18.  liecomes 
tiidependeut  under  Mathlun 
Curvinud,  19.  llccoverwl 
by  the  UapsburgH,  52. 
RevoltH  against  Leopold  1., 
205.  Rebellion  of,  698, 
699.  Ueceives  separate 
constitution,  731. 

Uuniadcs,  John,  18.  Re- 
lieves Delgrad,  19. 

Hut  ten,  Ulricli  von.  56. 
Conduct  in  the  Kni«htA' 
war,  59. 

Hyndrord.  Lord.  345.  347. 
350. 

I. 

Ibrahim,  Turkish  sultan. 
202. 

Ibrahim  Pos^ha,  son  of  Me- 
horaet  All.  653,  655,  741. 
Succeed:!  in  Kgypu  742. 

Illyrian  Provincei,  the,  610. 

Imperial  Chamber,  insti- 
tuted, 20.  Renewed,  46. 
Roman  Catholic  majority 
In,  133. 

Index,  the,  issued  by  Paul 
IV.,  96. 

Inkerraann.  baltle  of,  744. 

Innocent  VIII.,  pop**,  lu,31. 
Supports  ^eai>uiitiiu  ba- 
rons, 33. 

XI.,     234,     236,     237. 

Quarrel  mith  Louis  XIV., 
23d.     Djalh  of,  214. 
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Innocent  XII.,  217. 
Inquisition,  the,  in  Spain,  27. 

Introduced  Into  Rome,  95. 

ICmployed     for     iwlttical 

pnrpusctt    by    iliilip   il., 

103. 
Interim,     the,     issued    by 

Charles  V.,  86. 
Ionian    Islands,     ceded    to 

France,    562.     Given    by 

England  to  Greece,  748. 
Ipsilnnti,  65n. 
Isabella,  of  Castile.  27. 
Isabella  II.,  of  Bp.iin,  6-9. 

Marriage    of,    680.     Er- 

pelted,  733. 
Ivry,  battle  of.  125. 
Iwan  III.,  of  Rusf-iA,  186. 

IV.  (the  TeiTible),  187. 

VI.,  341, 386.    Depooed. 

388.     Death  of;  439. 

J. 

Jacobin  Club,  the,  506.  516, 
520. 

Ja«ellou.  houso  of,  acquires 
Poland,  18.  Eztiiiction 
of.  186. 

Xagemdorf,  323,  324. 

James  I.,  of  England,  his  at- 
titude In  the  Thirty  Ycant' 
War,  137,  139. 

II..  of    England,  236, 

237,  239.    Death  of,  249. 

James  V.,  of  Scotland,  77. 

Janissaries,  30,  31,  200.  De- 
struction of,  6S4. 

Jansen,  Cornelius.  233. 

Jansenists,  tlic,  233.  Perse- 
cution of.  261,  262. 

Jamac,  bottle  of,  120. 

JaroslavetK,  battle  of;  617. 

Jassy,  treaty  of;  466. 

Jeanne,  of  Kavarre,  115, 12«'>. 

Jellachich.  Ban  of  Croatia, 
697. 

Jemmappes,  battle  of,  534. 

Jemroingcn,  battle  of,  109. 

Jena,  battle  of,  594. 

Jenkins'  ear,  war  or,  337. 

Jesuits,  foundation  of,  94. 
Character  of  their  inatitu- 
tion^,  95.  Quarrel  with 
the  Dominicans,  181. 
Expelled  from  Venice,  181, 
182.  Decline  of. 432.  Ex- 
pelled from  Portugal,  435, 
436;  from  FraDcc,  436; 
from  Spain,  ib.  Suppres- 
sed by  Clement  XIV.,  437. 

Joachim  I.,  of  Brandeubiirg, 
81. 

II.,  of  Brandenburg  81, 

325. 

Joachim  Frederick  of  Bran- 
denburg, 132,  324. 

Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand snd  Isabella,  married 
to  the  archduke  Philip,  28. 


Jxwres. 

Joanna  Henrfqaes,  wife  of 

John  II.  of  Aragon,  26. 
John,  the  archduke,  703, 704. 
Juhn  II.,  of  Araswi.  26. 
John  of    Austria,  Don,  in 

the  Netherlands,  111. 
,  Don.  natnnd  son  of 

Philip  IV.,  170,  17H,  119, 

180. 
John  III.,  ofPortogal.  104. 
IV.,  of  Portugal,  mttorfca 

Portuguese  independence, 

117. 

v.,  of  POrtu«aI,  435. 

—7—  VI.,  of  Porti«al,  «Otf 

Takca  refbge  in  Brazil,  6M^ 

642.  Retama  to  Li»bon, 

643.  Quarrel  with  Demi 
Miguel,  647,  648.  Death. 
671. 

John,  elector  of  Saxony.  Si. 
Signs  Protai  uf  Spcier, 
63.    Death,  61. 

John  III.,  of  Sweden*  129, 
185. 

John  Gaaimir.  of  Ptolaod, 
193,  194.    Abdicates.  198. 

John  Frederick,  elector  of 
Saxony,  64.  Cantured  at 
Mfihlberg,  Si.  Deprived 
of  his  electorate,  ib.  Re^ 
leaaed,  86.  Falls  to  re- 
cover electorate,  88. 

John  Georae,  of  Saxony, 
131.  ObUina  Lausiti, 
137.  Allied  with  Sweden, 
144,  145.  Signa  treaty  of 
Prague,  148. 

John  Stgismond,  of  Bran- 
denburg, 134, 324. 

Joseph  I.,  emperor,  253. 269, 
276. 

II.,    emperor,     438. 

Interviews  with  Frederick 
the  Great,  447, 450.  Policy 
of.  449,  450.  Claim  lo 
Bavarian  ancceaoum,  451. 
Forced  to  accept  treaty  of 
Te0chen,452.  KefonDsof; 
453*455.  Alliance  willt 
Catharine  lU  ^^  Ml. 
Scheme  t6  exdiange  tbe 
Netherlands  for  Bararia, 
457.  Foiled  by  FiYderKk 
II.,  458.  Turkish  war. 
463.     Death  of,  464. 

JoM>ph  I.,  of  PortHgal,  43S, 
436. 

Joseph,  Father,  Bkbelien'a 
right-hand  man,  143. 

Joseph  Ferdinand,  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria,  245, 246. 

Josephine  Beaohamaia, 
married  to  Bonaparte.  555, 
585.  Divorced,  612.  Death 
or,  626. 

Joubert,  559,  566.  567. 

Jourdan.  544,  551,  555,  «67, 
565,  625. 

Juans,  73^ 


Jiilloh. 

llUch  and  Cleve.  dtfpated 
suGoeasion  to,  134,  334. 

Julias  II.,  pope,  4».  Fonns 
league  en  Cambray  and 
Holy  League,  41.  Death, 
42. 

III.,  66.    Calls  second 

meeting  of  Council  of 
Trent,  87,  M.    Death,  88. 

Junoi,  niariihal,  600. 

Justice,  bed  of.  162. 


Kadan,  peaoa  of^  81. 

Kaghul,  battle  of,  446. 

KainavlJI,  treaty  of,  449, 460, 
456. 

Kalisch.  treaty  of,  619. 

Kaatemlr,  278, 

Kardis,  treaty  oC  196. 198. 

Katte,  lieutenant  von.  332. 

Katabach,  battle  of;  623. 

Kannits,383.  PoUcyof,  393, 
400,  408,  410,  438.  Em- 
bassy to  VeraalUes,  384. 
Chief  minister  of  Austria, 
395.  Interview  with  Fred- 
erick il.,  447.  IVwiilon 
tmder  Joaeph  IL,  464. 
Arranges  alliance  with 
Russia,  456. 

Kellermann,  627,  534. 

Kemenyi,  John,  prince  of 
lYansylvania.  203. 

Kesselfldorf,  battle  of,  373. 

Kettler,  Gothard,  iounds 
duchy  of  Courlaiid,  187. 

KheveuhQUer,  Austrian  ge- 
neral, 349,  352,  357. 

Khoczlm,  battle  of,  204. 

Kiel,  treaty  of,  624. 

Kiuprili,  Mohammed,  202. 

,  Achmet.  203,  204,  207. 

,  Mustafa,  212,  213. 

Kleber.  567,  57H. 

Klein  Schnellendorf,  con- 
vention of,  347. 

Knlghis,  German,  16.  War 
of,  59. 

Kolberg,  siege  of,  424. 

KoUn.  battle  of,  411. 

Kolokotroni,  650,  651,  652. 

Kolowrat,  Auiftrian  minister, 
695 

Konieh,  battle  of,  741. 

Kuniggratz,  battle  of,  730. 

Konlgsbeig,  treaty  of,  193. 

Konigsegg,  Austrian  ge- 
neral, 321. 

Kosciusko,  470,  471,  472. 

Kossuth,  095,  697,  698.  Es- 
capes to  Turkey,  6J»9. 

Kotzebue,  a£8a8:>inalion  of, 
638. 

Kray,  Austrian  general,  574, 
575. 

Krudener.  baronosR,  636. 

Konersdorf,  baltieof,  421. 

Ktttaieh,  treaty  of,  741. 
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Katadiuk  Kiinaidji,  treaty 

o(  44W,  450.  456. 
Kutusow.  Buaslan  general, 

617,  618,  619. 


Labiau,  treaty  of.  194. 

La  Chetardle,  387. 

Ladbdaus  VI.,  of  Poland  and 
Hungary,  18. 

VII.,  of  Poland,  189, 

190. 

Ladlskius  INh>tumus,  18. 
Death,  19. 

La  Favorita.  battle  of,  658. 

Lafayette,  481,  492.  Com- 
mander of  National  Guard, 
498,  499,  504,  505,  506, 
614,  515.  Resigns  com- 
mand, 520.  In  command 
of  the  army,  5.:^,  523, 
624.  Treachery  of,  527. 
Share  in  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  659-661.  Dismissed 
by  Iy>uis  Philippe,  674. 

Lalfite,  661,  674. 

lift  Hogne,  battle  of,  241. 

Lainez,  general  of  the  Jes- 
nit%94.  95.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.  98. 

LaHy-Tollendal,  492.  502. 

Lamarck,  count  of,  512,  513. 

La  Marmora,  general,  719, 
731. 

Ijamartlne,  682,  684,  685. 
Candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, 710. 

Lomberg,  coimt,  assassin- 
ated, 607. 

liamorici^re,  general,  712. 
In  papal  service,  722,  723. 

Landskrona,  battle  of,  197. 

LaqJuinalB,  537,  511. 

I^angensalxa,  battle  of,  730. 

La  Reveillere-Lcpanx,  563. 
560. 

La  Rochelle,  headquarters 
of  the  Huguenots,  120, 
121.  Beeieged  by  Riche- 
lieu, 134.  156. 

Lascy,  general,  386,  387, 
463. 

Laudon,  Austrian  general, 
416,  421.422,424,  425,  463. 

Lauenbnrg,  ceded  to  Den- 
mark, 629.  Ceded  to 
Prussia,  728. 

I^uifeld.  battle  of,  382. 

I^asanne,  treaty  of,  183. 

Lautrec,  commands  the 
French  in  Lombardy,  47. 
Takes  Genoa,  50.  Besides 
Naples,  51.    Death,  t6. 

La  Yolette,  436. 

La  Vendee,  rising  In,  539, 
541,  543. 

Ijftw,  John,  292.  IJis  finan- 
cial seheaici),  2i3,  2'H. 
Failure,  295. 
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Iietoumeur. 

liaybach,  congress  of,  645, 
660. 

League,  the  Catholic,  foifAed 
in  Franco,  123.  Submits 
to  Henry  IV.,  126. 

Lebrun,  570,  585. 

Leczln^ca,  Marie,  married 
to  Louis  XV.,  302,  311, 
316.     Death  of.  433. 

Leczinski.  Stanislaus,  made 
king  of  Pbhind.  274,  276. 
Driven  from  Poland,  277, 
283.  Elected  king  lu  1733, 
316.  Driven  again  fh>m 
Puland,  ib.  Receives  Lor- 
raine, 319.  Death  of, 
433. 

liedni-Rollln,  682,  685. 
<:andidaie  for  the  Presi- 
dency 710.   Exile  of,  711. 

Liglalatlve  Aaembly,  the, 
519-629. 

Lehwald,  marshal,  412.  413. 

Leipzig,  battle  of  (1813), 
621. 

Lemborg,  battle  of,  205. 

Leo  X.,  pope,  42.  Condtidea 
concordat  with  Francis  I., 
43.  Allies  himself  with 
Charles  V.,  47.  Excom- 
municates Luther,  56. 
I.eath,47. 

Leo  XIL,  643. 

Leoben,  preliminaries  of, 
569. 

l.«opold  I.,  emperor,  elec- 
tion of,  170.  First  war 
with  the  Turks,  203,  204. 
Persecutes  Hungarian 
ProtesUnts,  206.  Files 
to  Llnz,  208.  Annexes 
Transylvaiio,  213.  Con- 
cludes treaty  of  L'arlowitz, 
214.  Claim  to  the  Spanish 
auccession,  245.  Death  of, 
253. 

II.,  emperor,  464,  465. 

Concludes  treaty  of  Uelch- 
onbach,  466.  Attitude  to- 
w  ards  Poland,  467 .  Atti- 
tude towards  France,  518, 
519,  522.  Death  of,  468, 
522. 

[jcopold,  of  Tjorralne,  re- 
stored to  his  ducby  at 
Ryswick,  244. 

Leopold  of  8axe-Cuburg, 
refuses  the  crown  of 
Greece,  657.  King  uf  the 
Belgians,  666. 

Leopold  II.,  of  Tuscany,  691, 
092.  Quits  Tuscany.  695. 
Returns  to  Florence,  700. 
Flight  of,  720. 

liepanto,  luttle  of.  99,  201. 

I/erma,  the  ilnke  of.  mip'i^'er 
lnSi»ain.l74.  F#21of,  176. 

IipTellier,  21G,  217. 

,  Perc,  261,  262,  291. 

Letourneur,  553,  560. 
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Leuthen. 


Ijeutben,  b&ttlo  of,  414. 

Lewis  of  Itadeu,  general  fu 
the  Imperial  ficrvice,  210, 
212,  213.251,  252,  253. 

Lewis  I.,  of  Bavaria,  690. 

Lewis,  Icing  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  killed  at  Mo- 
hacz,  52,  199. 

Le«  is  Ferdinand  of  Prussia, 
593,  594. 

Levenhaupt,  Stredidi  gene- 
ral, 274,  276,  277. 

Leyden,  siege  of,  110.  Uni- 
versity of,  i6. 

T^yden,  John  of,  81. 

Ley  va,  Antonio  dn,  43.  Oe- 
fe.its  the  French,  51. 

L'Hopital,  Midicl,  U6,  117. 
Supported  \y  Catbarino 
de  Mcdid,  119.  Dismissal 
of,  120. 

Liege,  risings  in,  23. 

liiegnitz,  the  duchy  of,  325. 
Battle  of,  42-1. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  632. 

Limcrick.pacitlcation  of,241. 

iJsbon,  treaty  of,  179,  180. 

Lisle,  Rougct  de,  525. 

Lithuniiia,  united  to  Poland, 
1H5. 

Tjoano,  battle  of,  555. 

Lo1>an,  island  of,  G08. 

Lobkowitz,  minister  of 
Lwpol  1  r.,  20(i. 

Lubkowitx,  Aiistiian  grne- 
ra).  350,  352,  360,  367, 
375. 

Lolxisilz,  iMttlo  of,  406. 

Lotil,  treaty  of,  7.  Battle 
of,  556. 

l»la  Monies,  690. 

I^onato,  battle  of,  557. 

Ix)n(Iou,  treaty   of   (1827), 

055.     Do.  (1840),  078,  742. 

Ijotigjnmoau,  treaty  of,  119. 

IxJiipiiovillp,  duchosi  of, 
hL' ter  of  the  Great  Conde, 
1C5,  166. 

Ix»pe  di  Vega,  176. 

Lorgcs,  marslml  de,  240. 

l^orraine  coiiniicred  by 
CbarU*  the  BoUi,  23.  Re- 
covend  by  Kene  IL,  24. 
Restored  to  Charles  IIL, 
171.  Seized  by  France, 
222.  Restored  to  TjeojKdd 
by  treaty  of  Kyswick, 
244.  Ceded  to  Stinislans 
liocrinski,  319.  Revirts 
to  I'raiic,  43.1, 

T.oiTuine,  Lanliiial  of,  ,it  the 
tiiimcil  of  Trent,  97. 
MiniHtcr  in  France,  115, 

L'niLs  XI.,  of  France,  22. 
JtcLition.s  vith  Ciiarles 
I  he  Bold,  23-*.  Death, 
21. 

XII.,  of    France,   3h. 

('itiic|uers  Milan,  39. 
l^ixk-l'S       Xajjlts       with 
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Spain,  ib.  Alliance  with 
the  ItoTgias,  ib.  Attacks 
Venice,  41.    Driven  from 

^  lUlr,42.  Third  marriage 
and  death,  ib. 

Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  152. 
Asstunes  the  government, 
153.  Relations  with 
Richelieu,  166, 158.  Death 
of,  161. 

—  XIV.,  of  France,  de- 
clared of  age,  167.  Ap' 
pears  at  liattle  of  Stenay, 
170.  Marries  Ma*ii 
Theresa,  171.  Beiga  of, 
215-266. 

—  XV.,  of  France,  ac- 
cession of,  288.  Oimes  of 
age,  302.  Undfitakes 
military  command,  361. 
IUuf«s  at  Metr,  362. 
Government  of,  394. 
O>lonial  qnarrtl  with 
England,  397.  Allied 
with.  Austria,  402,  409, 
410.  '  l>ebauchery  of;  433. 
Death  of,  434. 

XVL,  476,  462.  Sup- 
ports Turgot,  479.  Sum- 
mons States  General,  489. 
Relations  with  National 
Assembly,  493,  494,  495, 
493.  Goes  to  Paris,  606. 
(Compact  with  Mirabeau, 
512.  Attempted  flight  of, 
614.  Accepts  the  oonsU- 
tntion,  516,  619.  Rela- 
tions with  Legislative 
Assembly,  521,  622.  Im- 
prisoned in  the  Tempi**, 
526.  Trial  of;  536.  Exe- 
CUt<>«l,  537. 

XVI I..  561. 

XV II I.,  of  Fiance,  627. 

Issues  Charter,  628.  St- 
roud restoration  of,  633. 
Reign  of,  G38-641.  Death 
of,  657  («oc  Provence, 
C(»unt  of). 

Ijoui.4,  duke  of  Orleans,  hoe- 
tility  to  Anne  of  BeaiiJen, 
25.  (Haim  to  Milan,  36. 
Occupies  Novara,  37. 
Surrenders  Novara,  38 
(.<r«  LouiH  XII.). 

Ivouis  Philippe,  539.  Re- 
covers the  Orleans  \'T0- 
lM?riy,  63S.  Obtains  the 
crown,  661,  662.  Reign 
of,  672-6S0.  night  to 
England,  684. 

Ixiuisa,  queen  of  Pru^a, 
593. 

liOuise  of  Savoy,  claims 
duchy  of  Bourbon,  48. 
Regent  in  France,  49. 
Nejrotiates  treaty  of  Cam- 
br.iy,  r»l. 

I^ui.>:iana,  fiold  to  the  Unitctl 
Slate.s  5ti3. 


Malntenon. 

liOuveU  640. 

Lonvois,  218,  222,  32T,  S30. 

The  drctgoiwade*  of,  23S. 

IndDces   I.ouls  XlV.    U 

attack     Genaanj,     239. 

Death  o',  241. 
Lowendahl,  381,  3821,  388. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  wounded 

at  Pampeluna,  4T.  Fouiidi 

Order  of  the  Jesuits,  M. 

Canonised,  182. 
LQbeck,  treaty  o^  141,  190. 
Lncchese-Palii,  couut,  6T6. 
Luccbeeini,  595. 
Luckner,  623,  627. 
Luther,  Martin,  birth  and 

education,    M.      Oppcaes 

sale   of  indulgences,   65. 

Bums  the  paiMl  bnU,  67. 

Before  the  diet  of  Woms, 

ib.    OpiKiees  the  prophets 

of  Zwickau,  58.    AUitude 

towards  peasants'  revolt, 

61.     Marries  a  nan,  62. 

Iteath,  83. 
Lutter,  baule  of,  140. 
Lund,  batUe  of,  19T.  Treaty 

of,  ib. 
Luii<$TiIIe,  treaty  of.  670. 
LOtcen,  baUle  of,  145. 
Laxemburr*  given   to    Hm 

king  of  the  Nctberlanda, 

631. 
Luxemburg,  French  graoat, 

223,224,227,340.    T>eath 

of.  242. 
LQTn'>e,  favourite  of  Louis 

XIII.,  153. 
Lyonnc,  216, 217.   Death  o^ 

222. 

Maanen,  Van,  004. 
Macicjowice,  toule  oC  471. 
Mack,    general,     639,   &0S. 

Capitulates  at  Llm,  589. 
MacMahon,   marshal,    730, 

735.      President    of   the 

French  Republic  737. 
Mademoiselle,  daughter  of 

Gaston  of  Orleans,  108. 
Madild,  treaty  of.  49.    Be- 
comes the  capital  of  Spain, 

101. 
Maestiicht,  siege  of,  384. 
Magdeburg,     besieged     bj 

Maurice  of  Si.\ony,  80. 

Besieged   by   Tilly.   143. 

Oded    to    Brandenbuif, 

150. 
Magenta,  baUle  of.  720. 
Magnanc,  battle  of,  665. 
Maine,  the  duke  of,  963, 

265,390,301. 
Mabmoud  n.,  649.  De^roys 

the      Janissaries,      654. 

Quarrels    with    Mehemct 

All,  741.    Death  of.  ib. 
Malntenon,  madame  de.  330. 

Married  to   Louis  XIVm. 


Majesty. 

S31.  Influence  of,  036, 
262,  290.     De«th  of,  265. 

MiO<?8ty,  Letter  of,  in  Bo- 
hemia, 135,  136. 

MalagritU,  Father,  436. 

Malesberb.s,  477,  47  h,  636. 

Malmesbury,  lord,  550. 

Malmu,  truce  of,  703,  709. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  2SB. 

Halta,  tbe  knights  of,  199, 
200.  Cnpiared  by  Bona- 
parte, 563.  Kestorvd  to 
Knigbta  of  Si.  John,  619. 

Hamelukee,  31. 

Mauin.  Daniele,  693,  701. 

Mansfeld,  Emeet  count  of, 
136,  137,  139.  ]>efeatod 
by  Wallenatein,  140. 

Mantcuffel,  701,  706,  728, 
729. 

Mantua,  sncoMBion  question 
in,  142,  156,  176,  183. 

Marat,  527,  530,  532,  538, 
540.    Murdered,  54 1. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  575. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  betrothed  to 
Charles  VIII.,  24.  Repu- 
diated, 25.  Married  to 
John,  Infant  of  Spain,  28. 
Negotiate  treaty  of  Cam- 
bray,  51. 

Margaret,  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  V.,  marries 
Alcssandro  de  Medici,  51. 
Marries  Oltavio  Farnose, 
76.  Regent  In  the  Ne- 
therlands for  Philip  II., 
106.    Superseded  by  Alva, 

108. 

Maria  Anna  of  Austria, 
wWow  of  Philip  IV.,  re- 
gent in  Spain,  179,  180. 

Maria  Anna  of  Neiiburg, 
wife  of  Chorles  II.  of 
Spain,  245. 

Maria  da  Gloria,  671.  Queen 
of  i*ortugal,  672. 

Maria  Loui-sa,  married  to 
Napoleon  I.,  6 1 2.  Rec«iveii 
tbe  duchy  of  Parmii,  630. 
I'jcpelled  und  restored,  671. 
Death  of,  692. 

Maria  Therera,  daughter  of 
i'hiUp  IV.  of  Spain,  mar- 
ried to  I^uls  XI V.,  171. 

Maria  Tberes.i,  of  Austria, 
308.  Accoflsiim  of,  339. 
league  against,  345.  In 
Hungary ,346.  Cedes  Silesia 
to  FnHirrtck  II..  351.  Per- 
sistent bosilllty  to  France, 
352.  Po-Ilion  in  1743, 
357.  Conclud(>6  treaty  of 
Worms  wlih  Sflrdinia,  359. 
Foned  to  make  treaty  of 
Pre^den,  375.  Accepts 
peace  of  Aix-la-<;hapelle, 
386.  Policy  during  the 
peace,  393-398.    Alliance 
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with  France,  402,  and  ^  lih  i 
Russia,   403,    407.     Con-' 
dudes  peaco  of  Huberts- 
burg,    429.      Subsequent 
rule,   438,   442,   448,  449, 
451.     Death  of,  452. 

Mario  Antoinette,  476,  487, 
505,  513,  524.  Death  of, 
465. 

Marienburg,  treaty  of,  193. 

Marignano,  batile  of,  43. 

Mariilac,  marshal,  156.  Exe- 
cuted, 157. 

Marlborough,  tbe  ditko  of, 
24(*,  251,  252.  VlctQfie:! 
at  Blenheim  and  Ra- 
millles,  253.  Victories  at 
Uudenarde  and  Malpla- 
quet,  257.  I>ismU«al  of, 
259. 

Marmont,  marshal,  567. 
Commands  in  tbe  Penin- 
suU,  6i4.  Surrenders 
I 'aria  to  tbo  allies,  626. 
Conduct  in  1830.  660. 

M.irsaglia,  battle  of.  24Z 

MarteiUaite,  the,  545. 

Marsin,  252,  254. 

Mariigiiac,  minister  of 
Charle:»  X.,  658,  659. 

MartlneS  218. 

Man  Inez  de  )a  Rosa,  642, 679. 

Martyr,  Peter,  93,  96. 

Mary  of  England,  90,  91. 

Mary  of  Hungary',  sister  of 
Charles  V.,  regent  in  the 
NctherlamLs  75, 76. 

Maty  Stuarr,  wife  ol  Francis 
IL,  116. 

Marv  Tudor,  sister  of  Heiiry 
Vill.,  niiinled  to  Luuis 
XII..  42. 

Moaaniello,  rerolt  of,  in 
Naples,  177.  Deuth  of, 
178. 

Massa,  the  prince  of,  178. 

Mus»enn,  matshul,  559,  664, 
565.  56-',  574.  Commands 
in  the  Peniubulor  war,  613. 
614. 

Matthias,  archduke  of  Au<«- 
trld,  in  tbe  Netberlamtfi, 
111.  Obtains  from  Rn<!ol  f 
II.  administreiionof  llni«- 
buTg  lenitorle.",  \:ib. 
Elected  emperor,  i6.  Trtffl- 
ruHlee  in  Bohemia.  De^tb 
137. 

Matthias  Corvinns,  king  of 
Hungary,  19.  Wars  Tklih 
Buhomia  anJ  Austria,  ib. 
Death,  20. 

Maupeou,  minister  of  Ix>nl8 
XV.,  433,  474.  Dismissal 
of,  477. 

Maiirepas,  357.  360, 476,  477, 

470,  480.  485. 
.Maurice  de  Saxe,  348,   360 
'     {tfe  Saxe.  marRhal). 
I  Maurice,  duke  of  Sa.\uny,  83. 
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Obtains  thcaeleclonitc.  84. 
Protests  against  Interim, 
»>5.  Hostility  to  Charlert 
v.,  86.  Concludes  treaty 
of  Passau,  t6.  Killed  at 
Siever-hausen.  88. 

Mavrocordato.  651,  652. 

Maxen,  capitulation  of,  422. 

Maximilian,  the  archduke, 
732. 

Maximilian  I.,  of  Bavaria, 
133.  Forms  the  Catholic 
League,  134.  Supports 
Ferdinand  II.,  137.  Re- 
ceives the  i-lectorate  of  the 
Palatine  branch,  138.  Op- 
noses  AVallenstein,  142. 
Makes  peace  with  France, 
]  50.  ReUins  Upper  Pala- 
tlnate  and  elictoral  tide, 
ib. 

II.,  of  Bavaria,  690. 

Maximilian  I.,  emperor,  20. 
Marries  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, 13.  20,  24.  Fo- 
reign policy.  2 1 .  Qnai  rcls 
with  Charles  VIII.,  25. 
Joins  league  against 
Franre.  36.  Joins  Leasue 
of  Cumbray  and  Huly 
Leogue,  41.  Invades 
Franco,  42. 

Maximilian  II.,  emperor, 
130,  131. 

Maximilian,  Joseph,  of  Bava- 
ria, 367 .  Cttncludes  t  reuty 
of  FilBsen,  368.  Death 
of,  451. 

Maximilian  Joseph,  king  of 
Buvaria,  624. 

Mnyenne,  the  duke  of.  123. 
Head  of  the  league,  125. 
Submits  to  Henry  IV., 
126. 

MaKiirin,  cardinal,  149. 
Succeeds  Riclielieu,  160. 
Relations  ^^ith  Anne  of 
Austria,  161.  Conduct 
during  the  Fronde,  164- 
169.  Concludes  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  171.  Death 
of,  172. 

Mazeppa,  276,  277. 

Mazzini,  692,  695. 

Mennx,  conspiracy  of,  1 19. 

Ml  dlci,  AIei»-andro  de,  mar- 
ries Charles  V.'s  daughter 
Margaret,  5 1 .  Assassina- 
ted, 76. 

,  Catharine  de,  marries 

Htnry  of  Orleans,  74. 
Character  of,  116.  Be- 
oomes  repent  of  France, 
117.  Religions  attitude  of, 
119,  12i).  Iler  share  in 
the  mnfwicre  of  St.  IBar- 
Iholomew,  121.  Deaih  of, 
124. 

,    C««iroo     do    (pater 

patriee)t  10. 
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Mediclf  Cofllmo  dc,  the  first 

Krand-duke   of  TuBcany, 

76,  91. 
,  Francis  de,  grand  dnke 

of  Tuscany.  127. 
,  Gaston  de,  grand  duke 

of  Tnscany,  180. 
.    Giovanni  de*  12,  42 

(«ec  liOo  X.). 

,  Glullano  de,  11, 13. 

Ginlio  de,  13,  47  («e 


Clem«-nt  VII.). 
— ,  Lorcnzino  de,  76. 


(the 
De- 


Iioronzo    I.  d 
Magnincent),  11,  12. 
fends  Ferrunu  14. 

,  I/orenzo  IL  de,  43. 

,  Mary  de,  married  to 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  127. 
R4>gency  of,  1&2,  163. 
Quarrels  with  Richeli^-u, 
156.    Exile  of,  156,  158. 

,  Pieto  J.  de,  11. 

,  Piero  II.  de,  12, 13, 34. 

Driven  from  Florence,  36. 
Death  of,  39. 

Mebetnet  All,  Pa^ha  of 
Egypt,  649.  Aidj  the 
Turks  in  Greece,  653.  Ob- 
tains Sytia,  677,  741. 
Forced  to  rehign  Syria, 
678,742.    Abdicates,  742. 

MelAncthon,  66.  Draws  up 
Confession  of  Augsburg, 
63.  At  diet  of  Ratiibon, 
82. 

Mcliis,  Au>triiin  general, 
574.  575. 

Mendoza,  iSpanish  envoy  In 
Franw,  123. 

Menou,  generui,  552,  578. 

Menachlkuff,  fHvourite  of 
Peter  the  Great,  275,  285, 
286. 

Menscblkoir.  743,  744. 

Men  tana,  battle  of,  732. 

Menzel,  404. 

Melhnen  treaty,  252. 

Mettemicb,  60%  622.  At 
tbc  congress  of  Vienna, 
628,  62.1.  Hid  oppo^ition 
to  reform,  637,  646,  651, 
669,  688.     Fall  or,  64i/. 

M»'t8,  (M-i/od  by  Frenrh,  87. 
Besieged  by  Charles  V., 
87. 

Mexico,  French  expedition 
to.  732. 

Midhiit  I'asha.  750. 

Mlgnet,  637,  68U. 

Migu»-1,  IXmii,  647,  648. 
Usurps  the  ihruue  of  Por- 
riigdl,  672. 

Milan,  under  thn  Srurzas.  7. 
Cunqnered  by  Ixjiils  XII.. 
39.  (liven  by  Swim  to 
Maximilian  Sforza,  42. 
Conquered  by  Francis  1., 
43.  Given  to  Francesco 
Sforza,  47      Annexed  by 


Cliarles  V.,  74.    PaasM  to 
I*hiUpII.,9«. 

Matiiz,  Carl  von,  56. 

Minden,  battle  of,  422 

Minorca,  restored  to  Spain, 
486. 

,  ceded  to  England,  260. 

Conquered  1^  Fraich,  400. 
Restored  to  England,  42^. 

Mimbeau  492,494.  Charac- 
ter and  aims  of,  602,  603. 
Conduct  In  the  assembly, 
604,  606,  6<j9,  511.  Re- 
lations with  the  oourt,  612. 
Death  of,  513. 

Mi))si9.sippi  Company,  the, 
293,  294.  296. 

MlH8oli»n^1,  siege  of,  C52, 
633. 

Mockem.  battle  of;  621. 

Mocenlgo,  doge  of  Venice, 
202. 

Mohammed  If.,  repulsed 
fh>m  Belgrad,  19.  Cap- 
tures Constantinople,  29. 
Fnrtlier  conquests  in 
Kumpe,  30.    Death,  31. 

111.,  201. 

Mohammed  iV..  203.  Dc- 
nosed.  211 

Mohacx,  battle  of,  62,  199. 
Second  battle  of,  211. 

Mohileff;  interview  of  Joseph 
II.  and  C-atharine  11.  at, 
466. 

Mile,  M.,  674.  676,  677,  683, 
711. 

Moleville,  Bertrand  de.  519. 

'  Molina,  t«*aches  doctrines  of 
fh«-wlll,  181. 

MuUendorf,  Pmaslan  general, 
650,  531. 

Mollwiti,  battle  of.  343. 

Moltke,  von,  730,  734. 

Moncotitour,  battle  of,  110. 

Mons,  cjptur^d  by  Lewis  of 
NaSiUiu,  110. 

Montalembert.  711. 

Montcalm,  425. 

MonttK^ncull.  Austrian  gene- 
ral. 203,  223,  224, 226.227.    j 
i  Montemar,  Spanish  grneral, ' 
I     365, 366. 

Montespan,  Madame  de,  230. 

I  Montesqui  u.  431. 

I  Mont  Tbery.  battle  of,  22. 

,  Montmorency,  constable  o^ 
repulses  Charles  V.  from 
Provence,  75.  Degn  ded 
from  ofBre,  76.  Conquers 
the  three  bishoprics,  87. 
Defeated  at  St.  Qut^otin. 
91.  Religious  attitude,  116. 
Taken  prisi>ncr  at  Dreux, 
118.  Killed  ai  St.  Denis, 
119. 

Montpellier,  treaty  of.  163, 
154. 

Montpensier,  duke  of,  eon 
of  Louis  Philippe,  680, 733. 


Kapoleon. 

Monioii,  treaty  of.  139, 154. 

Mooker  He.th.  battle  oi; 
110. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  607. 

Morat.  battle  of,  24. 

Mon^an,  550.  S57,  559,  561, 
566.573,574,675.  Victory 
at  Hohenlinden,  576.  Re- 
lations with  Dooaparte; 
580,581,584.     Exiled,  5t(5, 

Death  o^  623. 
Moriseoes,  f-xpubioD  of,  fKim 

Spain.  175. 
Momy,  712. 
Morooe,  cardinal,  9T. 
MorosinI,    Venetian     cooi- 

mander,  180,  204,  216. 
Murtewait,  duke  <<  661. 
Monnler,  493, 503. 
Mountain,  the,  531. 
Mabiberg.  battle  nf,  64. 
Mfincbeitftinta,  coafci«iioeat« 

669,  672. 
Munnicb,  maraiial,  330.  341, 

387,388. 
MOnstcT,  the  anabftptittB  In, 

81. 
MOoMr,  Tboma^  M. 
Murat.  Joachim.  567,  669. 

Receives  disclgr  of  Berg, 

593.  ReoeiveeNaplcs,6l3. 

Joins   Napoleon    on   his 

return    from    Elba.  631. 

Expelled     fhnn    Nsplw, 

6J3.    Death  of,  633. 
Muriilo,  176. 
Mustafa  II..  Tnxktali  rattan. 

213. 

in.,  sultin,  446,  419. 

IV,  649. 

Mnstapha,      Kara,     grand 

vizier,     307.       Beileges 

Vienna,  208,  309. 

N. 

NakUmof.  admiral,  TIS. 

Nancy,  siege  of.  34. 

Nante*.  edict  of.  136.  Re- 
voked by  Louis  X IV..  336. 

Ni4>lee,  claims  to  crown  ol^ 
33. 

Napoleon,  L  («ee  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon),  beoooiea  king 
of  Italy.  587.  Plam  in- 
vasion of  England,  588. 
Marches    Into   Geimany. 

589.  CruahM  the  hostile 
coalition    at    Austerlltx. 

590.  Forces  treaty  of 
Pressburg  upon  Austria, 

591.  Provides  crowns  for 
his  teothers,  593.  Or- 
ganises oonfed.-ration  oi 
the  Rhine,  ib.  Defeau 
Prussians  at  Jena,  5M. 
Imucs  Berlin  decrees,  595. 
Defeats  the  Rnrsiansat  Ey- 
lau,  596;  and  al  Frledland. 
597.   CoDclndes  trc*iy  of 


Napoleon. 

Til8it.598.  Attacks  Portu- 
gal, 600.    Attacks  Sfxiin, 

601.  luterview  with  Alex- 
andvr  I.  at  Erfurr.  606. 
Campaign  in  Spain,  6U7. 
DeleutA  the  Austriana  Mt 
Aspern,  60'«;  and  Wogrum, 
609.  Concludes  treaty  of 
Vienna,  610.  Confiscates 
the  Papal  Stater,  611. 
Annexes  Holland  and 
coartt  of  North  Germany, 
611.  Mnrrics  th4*  arch- 
durbess  Maria  LonLsa,  6 1 2. 
Invades  Russia,  616.  R*-- 
treat  ftotn  Mcscow,  6 IT. 
Osmpaigns  in  Qermany, 
621,  623.  D.'featod  at 
Leipzig.  624.  Abdicates. 
626.  Land5in£liia,  627. 
Returns  to  France,  631. 
Dcfi>ated  at  Waterloo,  632. 
Sont  to  St.  Ue^na,  633. 
Death  or,  633,  641. 

Napoleon,  liouis,  624.  671. 
At  Stra.-burg,  677.  At 
Boulogne.  678.  Elev-ted  to 
the  French  cbamlier,  6i6. 
Returns  lo  France,  7lo. 
President  of  the  Hopubiic, 
710,  711.  Coup  d'etat, 
712.  Restores  the  empire, 
7l3(«ee!N8poleonIiI). 

111.,  713.    Character  of, 

714.  Embarks  in  the 
Crimean  War,  743. 
Alliance  with  Sardinia, 
718,  719.  Campaign  In 
Italy,  719.  Concludes 
peace  of  Villafranca,  720. 
Obtains  Savoy  and  Nico, 
721.  Convention  abrint 
the  occupation  of  Rome, 
725.  Relations  with 
Austria  and  Prussia,  729. 
Resumes  the  occupHtlon 
of  Rome,  732.  Mexican 
expedition.  733.  Picks  a 
quarrel  wiih  I'ruflsia,  734. 
Surrenders  at  Sedan,  735. 
Death  of.  737. 

Narvaez,  6mo,  733. 

Narwa,  battle  of,  272. 

Nassau,  annexed  to  PQiSBia. 
730. 

,  Lewis  of,  108.    Makes 

war  on  Alva.  109.  Killed 
at  Mooker  Heath,  110. 

Navarino,  baUle  of,  6U. 

Navarre.  annexed  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
42. 

Necker,  478,  480,  481,  484. 
Resignation  of.  4 85.  Re- 
call of,  489,  491.  Conduct 
as  miiiistf r,  49 1 ,  493.  Dis- 
mi88al  of,  496.  Again  re- 
called. 498.    Weakness  of. 

602.  504.  S09.  Resigtis 
and  leaves  Franc?,  513. 
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Neerwinden,  battle  of.  242. 

Battle  of,  639. 
Nelpperg,  Austrian  general, 

321.  339,  343,347.318. 
NflMon,   admiral.  563.    665, 

566,577.   Killed  at  Trufkl- 

gar.  SSO. 
Nemours    duke  of.  son  of 

Louis  Phi  ippe,  677,  678. 
Nesselrude.  628. 
MetherUnds.     the.     under 

Philip     U.,      104.     The 

Att>irian,  309.    Kingdom 

of  the,  631. 
NeiiBB,  siege  of,  23. 
Neutrality,  the  Armed,  483. 

Revived.  676. 
Ney,  marshal,  618,  623. 
Nice,  truce  o*,  75.    Attacked 

by  Turks.   77.     Annexed 

by  Freuih  Republfc:,  533. 

ceded    to  Napuleou  III., 

722. 
Nicolas  v.,  poTK»,  9. 
Nicolas,    of     RuflsLt,     653. 

Policy  of,  654.      Attitude 

towards  Relgium,  665,  666. 

Suppresses  Polish   revolt, 

668.        A^ist'i      Austria 

ngainst     Hungary,     699. 

Relations    to"  Germany, 

706,  708.     Involved  in  tlie 

Crimean  War,  743.    Doath 

of,  744. 
NiederscbuDfeld,  convtntloD 

of.  357. 
Nlkolsburg.  treaty  of,  730. 
Nile,  bittleofthe,  663. 
Nimwegen,  treaty  of;  229.  . 
Nivcmois,  duke  of,  402. 
Noailics.  cardiniil,  291. 

,  the  duke  of,  292,  294. 

,  marshal,  356,  358,  362, 

365. 
Noidlingen,  battle  of.  147. 

Secoml  ba  tie  ot,  149. 
North,  lord,  482,  483.  486. 
Norway,  annexed  to  Sweden, 

621. 
Notables,  assembly  of,  488. 
Novara,  battle  of,  699. 
Novi,  battl'!  of,  566. 
Noyon,  treaty  of,  44. 
Nuremberg,  peace  of  (1532), 

61. 
Nymphenburg,    treaty    of, 

346. 
Nystiidt,  treaty  of,  284. 

o. 

Ouhino,  Bernardino,  93,  96. 
Odilion-Barrot.  676,  682, 683. 
Odysseus,  650. 
OlaKb,  battle  of,  2)3. 
Oliva,  treaty  of.  195. 
Olivarez,  Spanish  minister. 

176. 
Oimllts,  convention  of,  708, 

709. 
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Farkant 


Oltenitza,  battle  of,  743. 

Omar  Pasha,  743. 

Oiange,  Phiiibert,  prince  of, 
50.  Besieged  in  Naples. 
51. 

,  William  of  (the  Silent), 

1 06.  Become*  a  Cai vinist. 
109.  Acknowledged  as 
stadtholder  by  northern 
provinces,  110.  O  ncludes 
Paciflcatlon  of  Ghent,  111. 
Concludes  Union  of 
Utrecht,  112. 
natrd.  ib. 

,  WillUm  UL  of  (I 

WlllUm  UL). 

Orders  In  Council,  the,  596. 

Orleans,  Philip  of  (Philippe 
Egallt6),  491,  494.  496^ 
Conduct  on  the  5ih  of  Oc- 
tober. 505,  506.  Exiled. 
5C6.  Retnrn  of,  5)3. 
Elected  to  the  Convention, 
530.  Votes  for  king's 
deal  b.  537.    Death  ot  546. 

Orleans,  Loui«i.  duke  of  (rce 
Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  Louis  XII.). 

Orloff,  Alezis»  446. 

Omion<i,  duke  of.  259. 

Orsinl,  718. 

Osman  Pasha,  760. 

OsnabrQck,  negotiations  aU 
150. 

Ostermann,  386,  387,  388. 

0«iend  Company,  309,  310, 
314, 

OthoL,  of  Greece,  657.  Rule 
of,  747.     Kxpelied.  748. 

Otranto,  sigmni  by  the  Turks, 
12,  31.  Recovered  1^ 
Naples,  31.  Ceded  to 
Venice.  3?.  Acquired  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  41. 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  257. 

Ondinot,  general,  70<i,  710. 

Ozenstiem,  Swedisli  chan- 
cellor, 146,  148.  191. 

P. 

P&che.  538. 
Padilla,  Juan  de,  29. 
Palacky,  696. 

Pakeologus.  (*on»tanline,  29. 
Palais  Royal,  496. 
Palmerston,  lord,  682.  718. 
I'ampeluna,  sit  ge  of,  47. 
Panin,    Russian     minls'er. 

446,  456. 
Paoli,  Pascal,  433. 
Papacy,  decline  of,  2.    Loses 

the  leroporai  power,  738. 
Pardo,   convention   of   the, 

314. 
Paris,  count  of,  678,  713. 
Paris,  I reaties  of :  ( 1 763).  427; 

(1814),  627;  (1815).  t33,* 

(1856).  746. 
Parkani,  battle  of,  209. 
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Parliament. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  fal«tory 
of,  162.  Canoels  Loali 
XlIT.'d  will.  161.  Opposi- 
tion to  Max*rin,  168. 
AbolUhed  by  Manpeou, 
433,  4T4.  Rntored  under 
Loais  XVf.,  477.  QuArrels 
wiih  the  gOTcmment,  489. 

Parma,  acquired  by  Jalins 
][.,  42.  Seised  by  Francis 
I.,  43.  Recovered  by  Tieo 
X.,  47.  Given  by  Paul  V. 
to  the  Famosf,  84.  Given 
to  Maria  Louisa,  630. 

Partition,  treatii^  of.  246. 

Partitions  of  Poland,  448, 
469,  471. 

Psaral,  Blal^.  233,  234. 

Paslciewitsch,  6S6,  742.  I*ut8 
down  Polish  revolt,  668. 
In  Hungary,  69Q. 

P^issBruwiiz,  treaty  of,  180^ 
306. 

Patino,  Don  Joseph,  313. 

Psikul,  270,  273,  276. 

Paul  11.,  fope,  lu. 

IIL.  74.    Quarrels  with 

Charles  V.,  84.  Estab- 
Itsbps  I  he  Inqnldtion  In 
Rome.  95.     Death  of,  86. 

IV.,  9).     Allied  witb 

France  against  Spain,  91. 
Malces  peace,  f6.  Lwnes 
the  first  Index.  96.  His 
nepoUsm,  ib. 

v.,  181.    QnarreUwlth 

Venice,  ib. 

Paul  f .,  of  Russia,  664.  673, 
675.  Revives  the  Armeti 
N<rutraUiy,  577.  Assassi- 
nated, ib. 

Patdette,  the,  127. 162,  163. 

Pavia,  battle  of,  49. 

Pazzi,  conspiracy  of  the,  11. 

Peasants'  revolt  in  (Jermany, 
60. 

Pedro  I.,  emperor  of  Braxll, 
643.671.    Death  of,  672. 

II.,  of  BrasU.  672. 

Pep£,  general,  644,  645,  694. 

Peres,  Antonio,  103. 

Perier,  Casimlr,  666,  661, 
674. 

Perronne,  treaty  of,  23. 

Pescara,  gent-ral  of  Charles 
v.,  48.  Victory  at  Pavia, 
49. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Rnssia, 
109.  Conquers  Asi>f,  214, 
269.  His  character  and 
domestic  government,  263, 
269,  284,  285.  His  war 
with  Sweden.  272, 277,  284. 
Campaign  of  the  I*nilb, 
279.    Death  of,  2s6. 

II.,  285, 286. 

III.,  427.   (OfHulstein, 

407.  413.  415.) 

Peterboroutrh,  ejirl  of,  264. 

Peterwardein,  battle  of,  309. 


INDEX. 


Pel  ion,  602,  516.  Mayor  of 
Paris.  620,  524, 525.  Death 
of.  545. 

Philip,  the  archduke,  marries 
Joanna  of  Ca&tile,  28. 
Death,  ib. 

Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
62.  Signs  Protect  cf 
Speier,  63.  Imprisoned 
by  Charles  V.,  84.  Re- 
leased, 86. 

Philip,  of  Orleans,  263,  264. 
Commands  In  Italy,  254. 
Character,  289.  Rrgent 
in  France,  290-^02.  Death 
of,  302. 

Philip  II.,  of  Spidn,  married 
Xa)  Mary  Tudor,  90.  Ob* 
tains  iho  crown  by  bis 
father's  abdication,  ib. 
Marries  Elizabeth  of 
France,  92.  His  polity 
and  charactf^r,  102.  Sup- 
presses the  liberties  of 
Aragon,  lit3.  Relations 
with  his  son,  Don  Carlos, 
104.  Annexes  Portugal, 
106.  Ofipmsesthe  Nether- 
land',  106.  Sends  Alva 
t hither,  108.  Jealous  of 
Dun  John  of  Austria,  ill. 
Interventi«fn  in  Frunoe, 
123. 126.    Death,  113. 

Philip  III.,  174.  Expels  the 
Moriscoes,  176.  Death  of, 
176. 

IV.,   176.     Death    of, 

179  220. 

v.,  of  Spain,  247,  254, 

255,(259.  Renounces  claim 
upon  France,  260,  289. 
Married  to  Elisabeth  of 
Paima,  296.  Under  the 
influence  of  Alberonl.  297. 
Abdicates^  3ia  Resumes 
the  crown,  311.  Death  of, 
378 

Philip.  Don,  son  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain.  318, 360. 366,  375, 
379.  Receives  Parma,  385. 
i^th  of,  437. 

Piacenxa,  battle  of,  378. 

Piche^ru.  544.  661,  556,  560, 
661, 584.    Death  of,  584. 

Piloliz,  conference  of,  618. 

IMper,  count,  271.  276. 

Pima,  capitulation  of,  406. 

Ilsa.  fb  ed  by  Charles  VIII., 
37.  Siege  of,  37,  43.  Coun- 
cil of.  41. 

Pitt^  William  (Lord  Chat- 
ham). 408,  413,  425.  Re- 
signation of,  426.  Last 
fpcoch  of,  482. 

.  William,  638.  577,  585. 

Death  of.  590. 

Pius  J I ,  pope,  9.  Dies  at 
Ancona,  10. 

ill.,  40. 

IV.,   97.     Sammons 


TngOA. 

third  session  of  Connca  ni 

Trent,  ib. 
Pius  v..  99.  201. 
VI ,  564. 

VIL,  586.    ImprfsofKd 

by  Napoleon.  611, 620.  Set 
at  liberty,  625.  Reoo\>rs 
the  Papal  Stites,  «3«. 
Death  of,  643. 

IX..   pope,   691.   C93. 

lieaves  Rome,  695.  Re- 
turns, 716.  Is^communi- 
cates  Victor  Emmanmei, 
721.  Fails  U  recover  Bo- 
magna,  723.  Holds  oeco- 
menlcaloouncil,738.  Loses 
the  temporal  eovereignty, 
738. 

Plaasy.  battle  of,  418. 
Plevna,  siege  of,  750. 
Plombl^res,  inteiviewat.719. 
PodewiU,  342,  351. 
Podlebrad.  George,  It.  King 

of  Bohemia,  19. 
Poischwits,  armktice  of,  621. 
Poissy,  conference  of,  117. 
Poitiers,  edict  of,  122. 
Poland,  oonsUtutiua  of,  440. 

First   partition    of,   448. 

Reformed  ecmstltiiCion  of, 

467.    Second  partiUoa  of. 

469.  Revolt  of;  470.  ThM 

partiUon  of,  471.     Rising 

of  (1830),  667.  668.  RUog 

in  (1863k  746. 
Polignac.  Jules  de,  G59. 
Polish  succession,  war  of.  316- 

319.333. 
Pombal,   marquis  de,  435. 

Expels  Jesuits  ftom  Por- 

tugal,  436.    Fall  of.  437. 
Pompadour,  Madame  de,  394. 

401,  409,  429.  436. 
Ponlatowski,  Stanislaus,  442. 

Elected  king   of  Poland, 

443.      Partition   of  great 

part  of  his  kingdom,  448. 

RefbriDs  the  constltutloD. 

467.     Yields  to  Rnasfan 

dictation,    468.     Accepts 

the  second  partition,  470. 

Compelled     io    abdicate, 

472. 
Pon|diartrsin,  241. 
Porcaro,  Stefano.  9. 
Porto-Canero,  cardinal.  247. 
Port  Rojal.  233.    Soppres^ 

skm  01,262. 
Portugal,  annexed  to  Spaiiv 

IPS.    Revolt  of,  177. 
Potemkin,      favourite      of 

Oaiharina    IL,  466,   461, 

462.     Death,  466. 
Posso  di  Borgo.  659. 
Pracmatic  army.  the.  358. 
Pragmat  Ic  Sanction,  the,  307, 

308. 316. 
Pmgoe,  treaty  of  (l^^sy,  148L 

Taken    by    French.  348. 

Restored  to 


Pregsburg. 

BaUle  of,  411.    Treaty  of 

(1866).  730. 

Preasburg,  treaty  of.  590. 

Prim,  general,  7^3,  734. 

Priichard,  arrest  of,  678. 

Protestants,  origin  of  name, 
63. 

Proyenoe,  count  of,  613.  614, 
622,  627  («ee  Louis 
XVI  [I). 

Pru>sia,  duchy  of,  formed, 
63,  323.  Freed  from  Po- 
lish suxcralncy,  IBS,  324. 

Pruth,  treaty  uf  the,  279, 
306. 

Public  Safety,  Committee  of, 
640.  Undertakes  the  go- 
▼emmeut  of  France,  642, 
643. 

Public  Weal,  league  of,  22. 

Pnltewa,  battle  of,  277. 

Puysieux,  marquis  de,  381, 
394. 

Pyrenees,  treaty  of  tlie,  171. 
179. 

Q. 

Quadrilateral,  the,  693. 
Quadruple   Alliance  (I7l7), 

300.     1)0.  (1834),  672.' 
Quasdanowich,        Austrian 

general,  657. 
Quebec,  luundation  of,  128. 

Taken   by   the    English. 

423. 
Quesnal,  432, 478. 
Qulroga,  642. 

B. 

Radetzky,  marshal,  691, 693' 

Victory  at  Custozia,  694* 

Victory  at  Novara,  699. 
Radom,     confederation     of, 

444.    Instrument  of.  ib. 
Radzi^owski.  conlinal,  273, 

274. 
RadxiwlU,  442. 444. 
Raglan,  lord,  744. 
Ragocsky.  Fraitcls,  2C6,  207. 
,  George,  of  'i'ransylva- 

nia,  194,  303. 
Rami  Hies,  battle  of,  263. 
Ka>pail,  085.    Candidate  for 

the  Presidency,  710. 
Raaudt,  treaty  »r,  261.  (}on- 

gredS  of,  563,  664,  565. 
Raiisbon,  diet  of,  82. 
Rattazzi,  72),  732. 
Kaucoux.  battle  of,  380. 
Ravalllac^assaasinates  Henry 

IV..  138. 

Ravf^na,  iMttle  of.  42. 

Rawkii,  battle  of,  471. 

Kechberg.  Austrian  minis- 
ter, 727.     niKmissed,  728. 

Redschiil  Pasha,  656.  742. 

Keichcnbach.  iroaties  of 
(1790),  466,  618;  (1813) 
622. 

34* 


INDEX. 


ReichsUdt,  duke  of.  676. 
i  Reid,  treaty  of,  623. 
>  Rcnaissanci^,  the.  5. 
jKene  I.  (Ic  Bon),  of  Anjou 
I     and  Provence.  8. 

ll.,of  Lorraine,  recovers 

his  duchy  fi'om  Charles  the 
Bold,  26.  Claim  to  Naples, 
33. 
Repnin,  444.  ,, 

Requesens,  Don  Luis  de,  110. 
Reservation,  the  Ecclesiaa- 
!     tlcal,  89, 130. 
Re»tliutlon,  edict  of,  142. 
I  Kethel,  battle  of,  166. 
I  Reunion,  chambers  of,  231. 
Row  bell,  663,660. 
RbenBchlId,ywedi»h  general, 

274,  377. 
Rhine,  league  of  tlie. 
Confederation  of  the, 
623. 
i  Rhodes,   captured    by 
I     l^rks.  199 
Rhodes,  knighta  of,  30. 
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31, 


Riario,  Oirolamo,  10.    His 
I     share  in  the  Pazzi  ounspioj  RQdIger.   Russian 
I     ncy,  II.  666,  699. 

;  Richelieu,  cardinal,    enters  Rudolf  11.,   emperor. 
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Savoy. 

623.  Dismissed,  524.  Re- 
Btored,526.  Resigns  office, 
538.     Death  of,  545. 

Honiagna.  cunquortd  by 
Ca»ar  Uorgiu,  40. 

Romaiiof,  Michael,  elected 
Czar.  190. 

Romanzow,  446.  457. 

Rome,  sack  of,  50.  Becomes 
the  capital  of  Italy,  738. 

Romorantin,  edict  of,  116. 

Rossbach,  battle  of,  413. 

Rossi,  count,  695. 

Rostopchin,  count,  617. 

Rouher,  712. 

Roumania,  745,  750,  761. 

Ronmt-lia,  Fastorn,  751. 

RouMV'au,  433. 

RouMiiUon,  ceded  to  Louis 
XL,  24.  Re^tor^d  by 
(harlraVIII..25.  Hnally 
annexed  to  Franco,  171. 

Rovcre,  FVancesco  della, 
duke  of  Urblr«o»  42. 

Rovere,  Gluiiano  della,  10 
(MS  Julius  IL). 

Royer-Cullard,  659. 

general. 


the  ministry,  154.    Inter- 
vention   in     Italy,    138. 


Family    relations. 
Death,  tb. 


132. 
136. 


Besieges  loi  Rochelle,  139.   Ruell,  treaty  of,  165. 


Ruric,    house    of,    obtains 

fupremacy  in  liussis,  186. 

Extinction  of  male   line 

of,  189. 
Russell,  Lord  Jobn,  727. 
Kuvlgny,  255. 
Rn};^r.  227. 
Ryswick,    treaty    of,    184, 

214,  243. 

s. 


156.   Conduct  In  Mantuan 

succession.  142,  156,  176. 

Opposition   to,    154,    155, 

156,  157.     Kilations  with 

Sweden,    142.    146,    148. 

Adniinliitratton     of,    155. 1 

Triumphs   over   bis  ene- ' 

mies,  158.    Death  of,  149, 

159.    Domestic  policy  of,  I 

ib.    Foreign  policy  of,  160. ; 

,  duke  of,  356.  399,  412.  ' 

,  duke  of,  minister  of 

Louis  XVUl..   639,   640. 1  Saalfeld,  battle  of,  094. 

641.  SaarbrQck,    battle   of,    227. 

Rlego,  642.  Battle  of,  735. 

Rights  of  man,  in  France,  |  SackvlUe,  Lord  Oforgc,  432. 

503.  'fa  Germany,  703.      '  Sadolet,  cardinal  71,  93. 
Rlppcrda,  311,  312.    Fall  of. '  Sadowa,  battle  of,  730. 

313.  Srtlamanca,  battle  df.  614 

Rivoli.  battle  of,  598.  SaIch,  6L  Francia  df .  98. 

Robespierre,  503.  5i5,  536,    Saliabury.  lord,  750,  751. 

530.    Coixluct  in  the  Con^   Saluces,  marquis  of,  75. 

aich- 


vention,  532.  535.     Enters 
the  Committee  of  Public  < 
Safety.    542.    Suppresses 
the  Hel)ertist8  and  Dan-; 
tonists,  546,  547.    Opposi- 
tion to,  54H.  Death  of,  549. ! 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  345., 
346. 

Ro^^nty,  battle  of.  149. 

Rodnry.  ailmtral,  486. 

Rocskildo.  treaty  of.  195. 

Roban.  cardinal  de,  487. 

Riiliu.d.  Madame,  620,  539. 
Death  of,  545. 

,  M,  520.    Mlnittry  of. 


Salviati,    Francesco, 
bishop  cf  Pi»i,  1 1 . 

San  Juste,  Charles  V.'s  re- 
tirement at,  90. 

San  Severino,  lU.bcrt  of.  14. 

,  Galeazzo  da,  34. 

San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  750. 

Santcrrp,  526.  6s  0. 

Saratoga,  capitulation  of,  481. 

Sarver  /fund,  the,  670. 

Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  181. 

Sdvunarolo,  43. 

Savoy,  occupied  by  the 
French,  74.  Retained  in 
spite  of  treaty  of  Crcspy, 
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Saze. 


78.  Restored  to  Bmanael 
PhiUbert,  93.  Under 
Charles  Emanuel  I.,  183. 
Becomes  more  and  more 
Italian,  183.  184.  An- 
nexed by  French  Vepnhlic, 
633.  Ceded  to  Napoleon 
III.,  722. 

Saxe,  marHbal,  361,  3M. 
Victory  at  Kontenoy,  369. 
Further  succotiscf),  379, 
380,  382,  384. 

Scaiiderbeg,  ref^lsts  the 
Turks  in  Albania,  30. 
I)caib,  31. 

Schnmliorst,  60<l,  616.  619. 

S.hfMt,  the,  closwi  hy  irKiiy 
ufWestphHlia.30».  Open- 
ed by  the  French,  634. 

Scherer,  general,  655,  665. 

Kchill,  colonel,  608. 

Scbles^  Ig-Holstcin,  question 
of.  690.  C91,  703,  709. 
Kevired,  726,  727.  An- 
nexed to  l*ruflt(ia,  730. 

Schmalkalde,  league  of.  63. 
Refu8(B  aid  to  France,  77. 
Attacked  by  Charks  V. 
83. 

Schunbronn,  treaty  of,  690 

Schouwalotr,  cnnnt,  751. 

Schulenburg,  count,  305. 

Schuwalow,  treaty,  423. 

Scbwarxenberg,  Felix,  697. 
70S. 

,  prince,  622,  f.25. 

Schwerin,  marshal,  342,  343, 

364.  ])eaUiof,  411. 

Sebastian,  of  Portugal,  104. 

MebaHto  ol,  sieRe  of,  741. 

Seckendorf,  Au-striau  gene- 
ral, 321.  330,  339.  In  tlie 
wrvice  of  Bavaria,   3ol, 

365,  366,  367. 
Sedan,  battle  of,  735. 
Seguier,  216. 
Seignilay.  239,  241. 

Selim  J.,  31.  Cunqaers 
Egypt,  tfe. 

11- (the  Sot).  201. 

111.,  463,  649. 

Aeminara,  battle  of,  39. 

Seuef,  battle  of.  225. 

Senlis,  treaty  of,  25. 

September,  mafsacrea  of, 
628 

Serrano,  manthal,  733,  734. 

Servetua,  execution  of,  72. 

Seven  Years'  War,  religious 
aspect  of,  410. 

Seville,  treaty  of,  314. 

Seymour,  Sir  IlaDiiltun,  743. 

Sforza,  AsGinio.  10.  ^ 

< ,    Frauceaco,    duke    of| 

Milan,  7. 

,  Francesco  IT.,  duke  of 

Milan,  47.  Hostility  to 
Charles  V..  49.  Joins 
lr>ague  against  the  tm- 
p<'Tor,  60.    D:ath.  74. 
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Sfona,  Galeaszo  Maria,  7. 
,    Gian    Galeazaso,     7. 

Marries  Isabella  of  Naples, 

34.    Death,  <6. 
,     I>idovioo.     becomes 

regent  of  Milan,  B.    Allied 

with    France,    34.     Sap- 

Slants  his  nephew,  ib. 
oins  league  against 
Charles  VIII.,  36.  Ex- 
pelled frt>m  Milan,  and 
death,  J  9. 

,  Maxirotllan,  duke  of 

Milan,  43.    Abiicates,  4a 

Sliouiaky.  Vaadly,  189. 

SIcklngra,  Franx  von,  69. 

Sief>ener  -  Cimoordat,  tbe, 
670. 

Siena,  annex'  d  to  Florence, 
76,  91. 

Sieyes,  the  abbe,  492.  602, 
506.  553.  Becomes  a  Pi- 
rector.  567.  Constitution 
of,  569.  Hcfuees  office  of 
consul,  570. 

Sigittround  III.,  of  Poland, 
129, 139.  Loses  crown  of 
Sweden,  185.  Bestores 
Roman  Catholicism  in 
Poland,  186.  188.  War 
with  Sweden,  190. 

Sluismund  of  Tyrol,  23. 

Sigir-mund  Augustus,  of  Ice- 
land, 185,  186. 

Silesia.  Pntaaian  claims  to, 
325,342.  Ceded  to  Prussia, 
351,  374. 

Silk  manufacture,  introduced 
into  France,  128. 

Simon.  Jules,  736. 

Simonetta,  Franceaco,  7,  8. 

Simson,  prei^ident  of  the 
German  Parliament.  704. 

Siniheim.  battle  of,  225. 

Sistowa,  treaty  of,  466,  518. 

Sixtus  iV..  10.  Share  in  the 
Paszi  conspiracy,  11.  At 
w^ar  uith  Florence,  12. 
Attack  on  Ferrar<t,  14. 
Institutes  inquMdon  in 
Spain,  27.    Death,  14. 

v.,  99.    Financial  ad- 

minii»tration,     ib.      Chi- 
merical schemes  of.  100. 

Smith,  Sir  Sydney,  567,  578. 

Sobleski,  Jama's,  273. 

,  John,  king  of  Poland, 

198,  204,    205.   207.      Be- 
lieve«  Vienna,  209. 

Soderini,  Piern,  pnnfalonier 
or  Florence  for  life,  43. 

Soisson^,  congrera  of,  314. 

vSokolli,  grand  vizier,  201. 

Sulferlno,  battle  of.  720. 

Solyman  I.(the  Magnificent), 
32.  199.  Allied  with 
France,  74,  76,  77.  Death 
of,  200. 

II..  211. 

Soor,  battle  of,  372. 


Stovoh. 

I  AmderbtiiNl,  war  of  the,  687. 
Sophia,  sister  of  Peter  the 
I     Great.  268,  269. 
!  SouUse,  412,  413,  41S,  426. 
Soult,    maivbal,    607,    609, 
613,614,626,626.    Mins- 
ter of  Louis  Philippe,  €14. 
675,  678. 
Sonihwold  Bay,  baUle  iff, 
I     222. 

Spain,  decline  nf,  174. 
Spanish  Fury,  fu  Antwerp, 

111. 
Spanish  marriages,  the,  680. 
Spanish  Succeaaioii,  war  of, 

244-261. 
Speier,  diet  of  (1536),  63. 
j     Do.  (1529).  63.     Ilxiteai 

of,  ib. 
Spinola.    Spanish    general, 

137,  176. 
St.    Andre,   marshal,   117. 

KUIed  at  Dreux,  118. 
St.    A  maud,  general,    71  a» 
.     744. 
St.  BartholoQiew,  maitMcn 

of.  lau" 

St.  Cyf  an,  the  abbot  oC;  333 

St.  Germain,  treaty  ot,  120. 

St.  Germain-en- Laye,  treaty 
of,  197. 

St.  Goihard,  battle  oi;  les, 
319. 

St.  Helena,  Napoleon  I.  at, 
633,  641. 

St.  Jiiat,  636,  642,  644,  M»- 
649. 

St.  Fetenborg,  fbnndaftlon 
of,  376,  377.  Treaty  of 
(1766),  398.  403.  CoOTen- 
tiunor(1767).407. 

St.  Quentin.  battle  of;  91. 

St.  Simon,  the  duke  of,  3>1. 

Sudion,  count,  606, 607, 6(i9 

Stael,  Madame  de,  672. 

Staffarda,  battle  of,  346. 

Stahrembeiig,  county  Aofr* 
t  r  1  a  n  ambassador  I* 
France,  400. 

,  Quido,  258,  369. 

,  Gandaker,  308. 

Si  air,  I  ord,  36a. 

Stangebro^  battle  of.  IBS. 

Statt  B-General,  at  Toan. 
35.  At  Orleans,  117.  At 
Biois,  133,  134.  At  Paris 
163.  At  Paris  (1789),  489. 
491.  Assnme  name  <A 
National  Assembly.  493. 

Stein,  Baron  vom,  468,  69$. 
Reforms  of,  604, 606.  Dis- 
missal. 606.  CoDdoct 
rturing  the  war  of  libera- 
tion. 619.  623. 

SteinUrk.  battle  of.  342. 

Stenay,  battle  of,  170. 

Stettin,  treaty  of,  1N6. 

Stockach.  battle  of,  665. 

Stockholm,  massacre  of.  67. 

Storch,  Clai^  68. 
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StnJsiiiid* 

Btnlrvnd,  sirge  of,  141. 

Strasburg.  oed«d  to  France, 
344.  Restored  to  Gcnnany, 
736. 

Strauai,  Dr.,  «8Y. 

StTnim,  coont,  263. 

Saffren,  the  Bailli  de,  484. 

Suleiman  Paaba,  760. 

Solly,  duke  uf,  137. 

Suwarow,  463, 471, 665-668. 

Snaxara,  battle  of,  350. 

SwabUn  Leuguc,  18. 

Switaerland,  rise  of  leagiie, 
3.  Refomiatiun  in,  64. 
SepoTtttcd  from  the  Em- 
pire, 150.  Tamed  Into 
Helvetic  Republic,  581 
Aoqoisitions  at  the  peace, 
•30, 660.  Distui  Uances  in. 
670.  Religious  quarrels 
in,  687.  Iteoeives  a  new 
consUtmioii  (1848),  ib. 

Szalankemen,  battle  of,  313. 

T. 

Talavera,  battle  of,  610. 

Tallaid.  marsbul.  353,  353. 

Talleyrand,  501.  603,   637.  1 
At  the  rongresa  of  Vienna, 
630.    Minister   of   Louti ' 
XVJIi.,  633.    Dismissed,  I 
630.     Advice    to     Louis 
Philippe.  661.     iCmbassy 
to  London.  665. 

Tanacci,  434. 

Taiigowicz,  c^mfederation  of, 
468. 

Tanroggen,  convention  of, 
610. 

Temesvar,  ceded  to  Austria, 
306. 

Ten,  council  of*  in  Venice. 
13. 

Tencin,  rardinsl,  356. 

Terrai,  abbe,  433,  477. 

Terror,  reign  of,  545. 

'I  escheo,  treaty  of,  453,  483. 

Tetxel,  sells  indolgetice^,  65. 

Teutonic  kntghtu,  18. 

Theatines,  order  ot.  04. 

Tbermldorian  reaction  550. 

Theot,  Catharine.  548. 

Thiers.  660,  676.  First 
ministry  of,  676.  Second 
mintotry  of,  677,  678. 
Conduct  in  1848,  6'- 3. 
Under  Nap  let^n.  711,  712. 
Conduct  in  1870,  735.  7  {6. 
President  of  the  French 
Republic,  737. 

rhionville.  Merlin  de.  620. 

fhugut,  Austrian  minister. 
460,  471,  551,  554,  564. 
585.     Fall  of,  576. 

Thnm,  count,  136. 

Ticino,  the,  boundary  be- 
tween liombaidy  k  Pied- 
mont, 638. 

Tilly,  victory  at  the  White 


Victor. 


Defeats  the 

Lutter.    140. 

Wallcnstein's 

Sacks  Magde- 

Defeated    at 


Hill.    137. 

Danes    at 

ObUliis 

arm  j^.  143. 

burg.    ib. 

Breiteofeld,  144. 
Tilsit,  treaty  of.  507,  5#. 
Tlrlemont.  battle  of,  664. 
TukSli.  Emerich.  307,  306, 

310-213.    Death  of,  214. 
Tolentino,   treaty  of,    558. 

Battle  or,  632. 
Tolly,  BarcUy  de.  6l7,  621. 
Tuplita,  treaty  of,  633. 
Torcy,  357,  360. 
Turgau,  battle  of  434. 
Tom's  Vedras,  lin^t  of,  613. 
Tor»ten«on,  Swedish  general. 

146,    148,    140.     Attacks 

Denmark.  10 1. 
Touluuse,  baUle  of,  636. 

,  count  of;  26  4,  365,  30C. 

Tourville,  admiral,  340,  34 1 . 
Trafalgar,  batUe  of,  580, 
Traun,   marshal.  355,   360. 

360,  365,  370,  371. 
Travendahl,  treatr  of.  373 
Trebbia,  battle  of  the,  566. 
Trnt,  council   of.   •■4,    87. 

Three  seesions  of,  06-08. 
Triple  Alliance  (1668),  330. 

Do.  (1717),  308. 
Trlvulcio,  French  governor 

in  MUan,  38. 
Trochu,  general,  735. 
Troppau,  congress  of,  645. 
'I  ruchse-s,  Qebhard,  133. 
Tkchemaya,  battle  cf  the. 

718.744. 
Tiidela,  batileof,  606. 
Tugendbund^  the,  605. 
Tunis,   Charles    V.'s  inter- 
vention in,  73. 
Turenne,    14»,    150.     Con- 
duct during  the  Fronde, 

165-160.        Oppos«ii      to 

Conde,    170.    Campaigns 

of,  220.  222,  224-226. 
Turgor,  477.     Reforms  of, 

478, 470.     Fall  of.  48U. 
Turin,  battle  of,  254.  League 

of.  317. 
Tycho  Brahe,  185. 
Tyrol,    rising   in.  607,  609. 

Supprebsed,  611. 

U. 

Ulm.  capitulaUtiU  of,  580. 

Ulrica  Eleanor,  sister  of 
Charles  XIL.2S0.  ObUlnH 
Swedish  crown,  282.  Death 
of.  380. 

Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  ex- 
pelled. 80.  Restored  by 
League  of  SchmaltkaUe. 
81. 

Unigenitus^  the  bull,  262, 
301.  303. 

Union  of  EngUnd  and  Scot- 


land.  356.     Of  England 
and  Ireland.  277. 
Unkiar  Skelessl,  treaty  of. 

741. 
Urban    YUI..    pope,     182: 

Allied   with    France,   ih. 

Annexes  Urbino.  ib. 
Urbiiio,  conquered  by  Gtceai 

Borgia.  40.     Acquired  by 

delta  Revere  family,  42. 

Annexed  to  papal  sUtcs, 

182. 
Utrecht,    union     of,     112. 

Treaty  01,260, 336. 
Used  ,  the  doke  of;  176. 

V. 

!vaf1a,  battle  of,  41. 

Valcourt,  battle  of;  340. 

Valdec,  Juan,  03. 

Valllere  I>ouiae  de  h^  330. 
'  Valmy,  cannonade  of,  538. 
i  Valtelline.  the,  138. 138. 154, 
I      176. 

I  Vasry,  massacre  of.  118. 
'  Vasvar.  truce  of,  304,  3U6. 

Vauban.  334,  227,  256. 

Vaucelles,  truce  of,  00,  01. 

Velasqueat,  170. 

Vendomc,  the  duke  of.  343, 
250.  252.  355,  357.  In 
Spain,  259. 

Venice,  cedetl  to  Austria, 
562.  Restored  by  treaty 
of  l^essbarg,  501.  Cilven 
back  to  Austria,  628, 
63U.  Recovers  its  inde- 
pendence. 603.  Taken  by 
the  Attstrians,  700.  Ceded 
to  Italy,  731. 

\'ercelli.  treaty  ot  38. 

Vergennes.  477,  483,  48fti 
l>eaih  of,  488. 

Vergier.  Jtan  du.  333. 

Vergnlaud,  530,  536,  531, 
537.  541.     Death  of,  545. 

Verona,  congress  of,  646, 
651. 

V«-rs,  Etienne  de,  34. 

VerRttilles,  palace  of.  330. 
Treaty  of,  402.  Second 
treaty  of,  400.  Trvaty  of 
(1783).  486. 

Vervins,  treaty  of,  136, 
181. 

Victor  Amsdeus  I.,  of 
Savoy,  183,  184. 

11.,    ol     Sivoy.     184. 

Relutlnn-*  with  Fr  nee, 
184,  248.  249.  Joins 
league  against  l.ouis 
XIV..  184.  240.  Obtains 
Pinerolo  and  Cisale,  184, 
243.  Obtains  Sicily.  184, 
261.  Exchfingefl  Sicily  for 
Sardinia,  184. 301. 

Ill .  of  Sardinia    516, 

533,555. 

Victor     Emmanuel    I.,  of 
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Victor. 


S.rdlnla.  630,  644.     Ab- 
dicAtes,  646. 

Victor  EmmaDQel  II.,  of  Sar- 
dinU,  700.    MalntalnB  the 
constitution,   717.      War 
withAu8tria,719.  Accepts 
treaty  of  VilUfrAnca,  721. 
Acsomes  title  of  King  of' 
Italy,      724.      Tranifiers : 
court   to   Floreno^   725.  i 
Alliance     vriih    Pnu4a,  | 
72-t,   731.      Obtains   Ve- 
netis  731.    Enters  Borne, 
738.    Death  of,  ib. 

Vienna,  sifge  of  (1529).  199. 
Second  siege  of,  208-9. 
Treaty  of  (1725),  311. 
Second  treaty  of  (1731), 
315.  Thiol  treaty  of  (ifto), 
319.  Treaty  of  (1809),  610. 
Congress  oC  628-631. 

VllUfranca,  treaty  of,  720. 

Villara,  marsbaL  251,  262. 
257,  258.  260.  261.  Death 
ot  318. 

ViUa  Viclosa,  battle  of,  179, 
220.   Second  hattle  of,  259. 

Ylllele,  French  minister,  641. 
Dismissal  of,  658. 

Villeneuve,  admiral,  588. 

Viileroy,  marshal.  243,  260, 
253.  290. 

Vlmeira,  battle  of,  603. 

Yittoria,  battle  of.  623. 

Voltaire,  431, 434. 

W. 

Wade,  general,  361,  365. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  609. 

Walcberen,  expeditions  to, 
610. 

Waldatetn.  Albert  von,  139 
(tee  Wallenstein). 

Wslewski,  718. 

Wiillachia,  conquered  bt  the 
Turks,  30.  United  to 
Moldavia,  745. 

Wall-nbteiu.  139.  Defoats 
Mansfifld.  140.  Defeats 
the  Danes.  140. 141.  Dis- 
missed from  his  command. 
143.  Conduct  during  his 
retirement,  144.  Resumes 
his  command,  145.  Deteat- 
ed  at  LQtzen,  ib.  His 
schemes,  146.  Assasfrina- 
tion  of,  147. 

Wallis,  Austrian  general, 
321   339. 

Walpolc.  Sir  Robert,  336,337, 
346. 

Wandewash,  battle  of,  419. 
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Wai  saw,  grand  duchy  of,  598,  > 

'    610.    Ceded  to  Russia,  629. 1 

Wariburg,  Luther  Im- 
prisoned in,  57.  Meeting 
of  Qerman  students  at, 
638. 

Wasfiington,  George,  397.      i 

WatPTioo,  battle  of,  632. 

Wattignies  battle  of,  644. 

Wehlau,  treaty  of,  194. 

Wei<<semburg,  baUle  of,  735. 

Wellington,  the  duke  of  (S:r 
Arthur    Wellesley),    6u3, ; 
609, 610, 613, 614, 625.    At  j 
Waterloo,  632.    Embassy 
to  RnssLi,  654.     Premi-r 
in  England,  659,  663,  672. 

Werela.  treaty  of,  463. 

WekterXs,  diet  of.  69. 

Wi«tminster,  oMivention  ot 
399,  402, 403. 

Westphalia,  treaty  of,  ISO, 
161, 191. 

Westphalia,  Ui^om  ot  595. 
Qlven   to   Jerome  Bona- 
parte,  598.     Brolcen  up, ' 
624. 

Wettin,  house  ot  acquires 
Saxony,  16. 

Whitworth,  lord,  583. 

Wied,  Hermann  von  der, 
arebbishop  of  Colofcne,  82. 

William  of  Orange  ( WUliam 
III.),  223. 225. 227.  Harries 
Hury  of  England,  228. 
Form»  League  ofAunbuiig 
against  LouIa  XIV..  237. 
ObUinsEngli!(hcrown.239. 
Concluded  the  partition 
treaties.  246.  Forms  the 
Grand  Alliance,  247.  Death 
of.  248. 

William  IV.,  of  Euglaod. 
688. 

William  IV..  of  Holland.  382. 
Death  ot  399. 

v..  of  Hoi  and  460,461, 

483 

Wtlliam  I.,  of  the  Ncther- 
lanils.  624,  663.  Conduct 
during  the  B«-lgian  revolt, 
664,  665.  666.  Ackmw- 
If'dges  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  667. 

William  L  of  Frusda.  725. 
Involved  in  French  war, 
734.  Bectimes  German 
Emperor,  737. 

Wimpfen,  543. 

Windischgriiti.  696,  697. 
698. 

Wisnowlecky,  Michael,  king 
of  Poland,  198,  204. 


Witt,   John   de.    219^   231 

Murdered,  223. 
Wittelsbach,  House.  In  Un 

Palatinate  and  Bavaria.  16. 
WiUenberg.  univendty  ot64. 
Wittgenstein,    Russian  ge- 
neral, 620,  621.  666. 
Wlttstork.  battle  ot  148. 
Wohlau.  hatUe  ot  274. 
Wolfe,  general.  419, 423. 
Wolfgang  WilUaoi,  of  Neo- 

buiig.  134. 
Wolsey.  cardinal.  47.  AUen- 

ated  tnm  Charles  V.,  49. 
Worms,  diet  of  (1495%  20( 

(1521),  57.  Treaty  or(l743> 

369. 
Worth,    atUeotTSS. 
Wrangd,  Swedish   geocr J, 

149. 
Wttrm>«r.  Austrian  gpoetal, 

544.  665,  657. 
Wurtemberg,     bea<nes    a 

duchy,  16;  an  dectorate, 

582 ;  a  kingdom.  691. 
WHsterhauseo,    tra«ly    ot 

312,330. 


Xanten,  truce  ot  134. 
Xavier.  Frands,  94.  OsiHti* 

lMd,182. 
Ximenea,  cardinal,  28.    Ra- 

gent  lor  Charles  I.,  29. 


York,  the  doke  ot  644,  860, 

551,566. 
York,  general,  619. 
Yorktown,  capitalatlon  ot 

486. 

z. 

Zapohra,  John,  daims  crown 
of  Hungary,  52,  199. 

Zaporoguts,  the,  204. 

Zenta,  baUle  ot  214. 

Znaim,  armistice  of,  609. 

ZMverein,  the,  669,  726. 

Zomdort  battle  ot  417. 

Zumalacarregnl,  679. 

Zurawna,  treaty  ot  205. 

Zurich,  battle  ot  666.  Coo- 
ferenoe  at,  720.  721. 

Zusnurahauseo,  battle  of, 
160. 

Z  welbmcken,  Charles  ot  451. 

458. 

Zwingli,  Ulrlch,  birth  and 
education  of,  64.  Reform* 
Ing  activity,  65.  Death,  ib. 
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ley, D.CJi.     Edited  by  Gborob  William  Cubtis.     With  Portraits 
-  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00;  Sheep,  $8  00;  Half  Calf,  $11  60. 

MACAULAY'S  ENGLAND.  The  History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babimoton  Macaulat.  5  vols., 
in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt 
Tops,  $10  00;  Sheep,  $12  50;  Half  Calf,  $21  25.  Also  5  vols., 
12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50;  Sheep,  $8  76. 

MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.  The  Miscellaneous 
Works  of  Lord  Macaulay.  5  vols.,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with 
Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $10  00;  Sheep,  $12  60; 
Half  Calf,  $21  26. 


a  ValttabU  and  Interating  Workt, 

HUME'S  ENGLAND.  History  of  England,  from  the  InTMion  of 
Julias  CflBsar  to  the  Abdication  of  James  II.,  1688.  Bj  Datd 
Hume.  6  vols.,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00;  Sheep,  $16  00;  Half  Oali;  $25  6a 
Also  6  Yols.,  in  a  Box,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  00 ;  Sheep,  $4  50. 

THE  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.  Edited  by  Pbtkr 
CuNNiKOHAM,  F.S.A.  4  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Paper  Labels,  Uneat 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  %S  00;  Sheep,  $10  00;  Half  Calf,  $17  Oa 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  DUTCH  REPUBLIC.  A  Histoij.  By  Jobh 
LoTHROP  MoTLBT,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  With  a  Portrait  of  William  of 
Orange.  8  toIs.,  in  a  Box.  8vo,  Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncat 
Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $6  00;   Sheep,  $7  50;    Half  Calf,  $18  75. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NETHERLANDS :  From  the  Death 
of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce— 1548-1609.  With 
a  full  View  of  the  English-Datch  Struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the 
Origin  and  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  Johm  Lothjuip 
MoTLBT,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Portraits.  4  vols.,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth, 
with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $8  00;  Sheep, 
$10  00;  Half  Calf,  $17  00. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD,  AdTi>. 
cate  of  Holland.  With  a  View  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Move- 
ments of  the  '*  Thirty  Years*  War."  By  Jorh  Lotrrop  MotlbV, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Illustrated.  2  yoIs.,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with 
Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $4  00;  Sheep,  $5  00; 
Half  Calf,  $8  50. 

GIBBON'S  ROME.  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  With  Notes  by  Dean  iiiir 
MAM,  M.  GoizoT,  and  Dr.  William  Smith.  6  vols.,  in  a  Box,  8to, 
Cloth,  with  Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Topff,  $12  00; 
Sheep,  $15  00;  Half  Calf,  $25  50.  Also  6  vols.,  in  a  Box,  12iiia^ 
Cloth,  $3  00;  Sheep,  $4  50. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  PrononiMs 
ing.  Etymological,  and  Explanatory :  embracing  Scientific  and  other 
Terms,  Numerous  Familiar  Terms,  and  a  iOopioas  Selection  of  Old 
English  Words.  By  the  Rev.  James  Stormokth.  The  Pronuncia- 
tion Revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Piielp,  M.A.  Imperial  8vo,  Cloth, 
$5  00;  Half  Roan,  $6  50;  Full  Sheep,  $6  50. 

PHARAOHS,  FELLAHS,  AND  EXPLORERS.  By  Amblia  B. 
Edwards.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edgea  and 
Gilt  Top,  $4  00. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  and  His  Admimt- 
tration.  By  Lccius  E.  Chittendkn,  his  Register  of  the  Treaanrr. 
With  Portrait.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  «nd  Gilt  Top,  $at  50 ;  Half 
Calf,  $4  75. 


Valuable  and  InteretHng  Works.  8 


A  MANUAL  OF  IIISTOIilCAL  LITERATURE,  compriging  Brief 
Descriptions  of  the  inost  Important  Histories  in  English,  French, 
and  German,  together  with  Practical  Suggestions  os  to  Methods  and 
Courses  of  Historical  Study,  for  the  U^e  of  Students,  General  Read- 
ers, and  Collectors  of  Books.  By  Chablks  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  (2  50. 

ILIOS,  the  City  and  Country  of  the  Trojans.  A  Narrative  of  the  Most 
Recent  Discoveries  and  Researches  made  on  the  Plain  of  Troy.  By 
Dr.  Ubmxt  Schliemann.  Maps,  Plans,  and  Illustrations.  Imp^ 
rial  8to,  Illuminated  Cloth,  $7  50;  Half  Morocco,  $10  00. 

TROJA.  Results  of  the  Latest  Researches  and  Discoveries  on  the 
Site  of  Homer's  Troy,  and  in  the  Heroic  Tomuli  and  other  Sites, 
made  in  the  Tear  1882,  and  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Troad 
in  1881.  By  Dr.  Hemht  Schliemann.  Preface  by  Professor  A. 
H.  Saygk.  With  Wood-cuts,  Maps,  and  Plans.  8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00 ; 
Half  Morocco,  $7  50. 

THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  REPUBLICS.  By  Theodoiib  Child. 
Illustrated  by  T.  de  'tiiuLSTRUP,  Frederic  Remington,  William 
Hamilton  Gibson,  W.  H.  Roobbs,  and  other  Eminent  Aitists. 
Large  8vo,  Clotii,  Omamenttil,  $a«^0. 

ART  AND  CRITICISM.  Monographs  and  Studies.  By  Thbodobb 
Child.  Richly  Illustrated.  Large  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Untut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  |6  00.     {In  a  Box.) 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Richard  Hildbeth. 
FiBST  Sebibb  :  From  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  to  the  Organ- 
ization of  the  Govomment  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Second 
Sbbibs:  From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the  end 
of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.  Also  6  vols.,  in  a  Box,  8vo,  Cloth,  with 
Paper  Labels,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $12  00 ;  Sheep,  |15  00 ; 
Half  Cnlf,  |25  00. 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LAURENCE  OLIPHANT  and  of 
Alice  Oliphant,  his  wife.  By  Margabkt  Olifhant  W.  Oliphant. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $7  00.     {In  a  Box,) 

EPISODES  IN  A  LIFE  OF  ADVENTURE ;  or.  Moss  from  a  Roll- 
ing Stone.     By  Laurbkcb  Oliphant.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 

HAIFA  ;  OR,  LIFll:  IN  MODERN  PALESTINE.  By  Laurkncb 
Oliphant.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Charles  A.  Dana. 
12mo,  Clotli,  $1  75. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  from 
their  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Close  of  their  Civil  War. 
By  Georoe  Ticknor  Curtis.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $8  00. 

OUR  ITALY.  An  Exposition  of  the  Climate  and  Resources  of  South- 
ern California.  By  Charles  Dudlbt  Wabnkb.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  |2  50. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Worhe. 


LONDON  LF/rrERS,  AND  SOME  OTHERS,  By  Gbosok  W. 
Smallsy,  London  Correspondent  of  tiie  New  York  Tribune.  2  vok. 
Vol  I.  Personalities — Two  Midlothian  Campaign:^.  Vol.  II.  Notes 
on  Social  Life  —  Notes  on  Parliament — Pageants  —  Miscellanies. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Uncat  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $G  00. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  GENERAL  THOMAS  J.  JACKSON 
(Stonewall  Jackson).  By  His  Wife,  Mart  Akna  Jackson.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Hknby  M.  Fibld,  D.D.  lUnstrated.  8to, 
Cloth,  |2  00. 

^POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  RECENT  TIMES  (1816-1875).  With 
Special  Reference  to  Gerntany.  By  Wiluam  Mth^LES.  Traii»- 
lated,  with  an  Appendix  covering  the  Period  from  1876  to  1881,  bj 
the  Rer.  Joiiw  P.  Pktbrs,  Ph.D.     12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETfERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAT.  By  his 
Nephew,  Gborok  Orro  Trbveltan,  M.P.  With  Portrait  on  Steel. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloih,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00;  Sheep, 
$6  00;  Half  Calf,  $9  50.  Popular  Edition,  two  voU  in  one,  I2mq, 
Cloth,  9 1  75. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.  By  Gborgb 
Otto  Tbbvbltam.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  60 ; 
Half  Calf,  |4  75. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  DIX.  Compiled  by  his  Son,  Mor- 
OAB  Dix.  With  Five  Steel-plate  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8to,  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  95  00. 

THROUGH  THE  DARK  CONTINENT;  or,  The  Sources  of  the 
Nile,  Around  the  Great  Lakes  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  Down  the 
Livingstone  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  149  Illustrations  and  10 
Mnps.  By  H.  M.  Staitlut.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  50 ;  Sbeepi 
$0  50 ;  Half  Morocco,  $12  00. 

TIIE  CONGO  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State,  a  Story  of  Work 
nnd  Exploration.  With  over  One  Hundred  FuU-page  and  smaller 
Illustrations,  Two  Large  Map8,  and  several  smaller  ones.  By  H.  M. 
Stanlbt.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  50;  Sheep,  |9  50;  Half  Moroceo, 
(12  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  Johk  Richabd 
Grkbn,  M.A.  With  Maps.  4  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  #2  50  per  vol. 
Volumes  sold  separately.  Complete  sets,  Sheep,  $12  00;  Half 
Cnlf,  $19  00. 

THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.     By  John  Richard  Gbsbx.    VTith 

Maps.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 ;  Sheep,  $3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  |4  75. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Johh  Richard  Grbkk. 
With  Maps.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  ^0;  Sheep,  $3  00;  Hiilf  Calf,  $4  75. 

»A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  Jon* 
Richard  Green,  M.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  Colored 
Mapa  and  Tables.     8vo,  Cloth,  $1  20. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Worki, 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN.  Summer  and  WinUr 
Joarnejs  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Northern  Finland.  By 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillv.  Illnatrated.  2  toIb.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  50 ; 
Half  Calf,  $12  00. 

CTCLOPwEDIA  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.  Ffom  the  Ab- 
original  Period  to  1876.  By  Bbnbon  J.  Lossimo.  Illustrated  by 
2  Steel  Portraits  and  over  1000  Engravings.  2  vols.,  Boyal  8vo, 
Cloth,  $10  00;   Sheep,  $12  00;  Half  Morocco,  |I5  00. 

PICTOBIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION ;  or,  lUus- 
trntions  by  Pen  and  Pencil  of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics, 
and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Independence.  By  Behbon  J.  Los- 
8IMO.  2  vols.,  8ro,  Cloth,  $U  00;  Sheep  or  Roan,  $15  00;  Half 
Calf,  $18  00. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812;  or,  Hlus- 
trations  by  Pen  and  Pencil  of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery, 
Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  last  War  for  American  Independence. 
By  Bknsom  J.  LoBSiKO.  8\t},  Cloth,  $7  00 ;  Sheep  or  Roan,  $8  50 ; 
Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.  Edited  by  Johk  Morlkt.  The 
following  volumes  are  now  ready : 

Joiivsox  By  I*.  Stephen.— GiBDOic.  By  J.  CL  Morison—SooTT.  By  R  H.  Hat- 
ton.— SaiLunr.  By  J.  A.  Syrnonds.— CoLDSinTE.  By  W.  Blsck.— Huxb.  By  Pro- 
feasor  Haxley. — Dbvob.  By  W.  Minto.— Bunxa  By  Principal  Shairp.— Spbnsbb. 
By  R.  W.  Church.— Thackbrat.  By  A.  TroUope.— Borkb.  By  J.  Morley.— Mn.- 
TOK  By  U.  Faltiflon.— SoDTHBT.  By  E.  Dowden.— Cbaucbb.  By  A.  VV.  Ward.— 
BuHTAjr.  By  J.  A.  Froude.— CowPBB.  By  O.  Smith.— Popb.  By  Tx  Stephen.— Bt- 
BQB.  By  J.  KichoI&— LocKB.  By  T.  Fowler.— WoRDfliroBTn.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
— HAwraoRicB.  By  UenryJameSf  Jr.— Dbydbx.  By  O.  Saintsbary.— Landor.  By 
8.  Colvin.- Db  Qcincbt.  By  D.  Masson.— Lamb.  By  A.  Ainger.— Bbbtlbt.  By 
R  C.  Jobb.— DicKBXs.  By  A.  W.  Ward.— Gray.  By  E.  W.  Gosse.— Swirr.  By  L. 
Stephen.— Stbrnb.  By  II.  D.  TrailL— Macaulat.  By  J.  C.  Morlson.- FiBUMKa 
By  A.  Dobson.— Sbbridan.  By  Ifrs.  OliphanL— Addisosi.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. — 
Bacob.  By  R  W.  Church. — Colbrioob.  By  H.  D.  TrailL— Sir  Pbiup  Sidkbt.  By 
J.  A.  Symonds.- Kbats.    By  S.  Colvin.    12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  per  volume. 

Popular  Edition.    86  volumes  in  12,  Cloth,  $12  00 ;  Half  Leather, 
|31  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INQUISITION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
By  Hembt  Chablks  Lra.  3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  $3  00  per  vol. 

THE  MIKADO'S  EMPIRE.  Book  I.  History  of  Japan,  from  660 
B.C.  to  1872  A.D.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  Observations, 
and  Studies  in  Japan,  from  1870  to  1874.  With  Two  Supplement- 
ary Chapters:  Japan  in  1883,  1886,  and  1890.  By  W.  E.  Grifvis. 
Copiously  Illustrated.     8ro,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Half  Calf,  $6  25. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  AMER- 
ICA.  By  Hkvbt  Cabot  Lodgb.  With  Colored  Map.  8?o,  Half 
Leather,  $3  00. 


6  Valuable  and  InieruUng  W6rkt» 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK.  Biblical  Illastrntiona  dnwn  from 
the  MaiiDers  and  CastomD,  the  Scenes  and  Scenery,  of  the  Hoi/ 
Land.  By  William  M.  Thomsou,  D.D.,  Forty-five  Years  a  Mis- 
sionary in  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  Three  Volumes.  Copiously  II- 
lustrnted.  Square  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  per  volume,  $6  00; 
Sheep,  $7  00 ;  Half  Morocco,  $8  50 ;  Full  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges, 
$  1 0  00.      (  Volume*  sold  separately. ) 

Volume  I.  Southern  Palkstimb  and  Jebusalkv. — Volume  II. 
Central  Palestine  and  Puuenioli. — Volume  IlL  Lebanon,  Da- 

XA80178,  AND  BeYOND  JoRDAN. 

Also,  Handsome  Pojmlar  Edition  in  Three  Vols.,  Cloth,  $9.00  per 
Set ;  Half  Leather,  $12  00.     {Sold  mdy  in  Sets.) 

HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  ART.  By  Dr.  Franz  ton  Rebbb. 
Translated  and  Auinnented  by  Joseph  Thncher  Clarke.  With  422 
Illustrations,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.    8vo,  Cloth,  $5  OQi 


HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART.  By  Dr.  Fbanz  von  Rbbeb.  Re- 
vised  by  the  Author.  Translated  and  Augmented  by  Joseph  Thach- 
er  Clarke.  With  310  Illustrations  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  60. 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA:  its  Origin, and  an  Accoont 
of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Al>bzanx>bb 
William  Kinolake.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Six  volnmeSy  ISmo^ 
Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol.  ;  Half  Calf,  $22  50  per  set. 

THE  TSAR  AND  HIS  PEOPLE;  or.  Social  Life  in  Russia.  Pa- 
pers by  TuKODORB  Child,  Euobnb  Melchior  db  Vogcb,  ChASt- 
ENCE  Cook,  and  Vassili  Verkstchaoin.  Illustrated.  Square  8ro, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  00. 

LIFE  OF  BISHOP  MATTHEW  SIMPSON,  of  the  Methodist  Epia- 
copal  Church.  By  Gkobob  R.  Crooks,  D.D.  Illnstrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  75;  Gilt  Edges,  $4  25;  Half  Morocco,  $5  2o.  {Sold  by 
Subscription.) 

SERMONS  BY  BISHOP  MATTHEW  SIMPSON,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Edited  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.  Svo^ 
Cloth,  |2  50. 

OUTLINES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  with  an  Account  of  ita 
Origin  and  Sources,  an<l  of  its  Historical  Development.  By  Geobgb 
B.  Davis,  U.S.A.     Cro^vn  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE.  By  Laurbxcb 
HuTTON.  With  Copious  and  Clmrncteristic  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  |2  60. 

LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  EDINBURGH.  By  Laukbtoe 
HcTTON.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Oniamental,  $]  00. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  WAGNERIAN  DRAMA.  By  Hbnbt  E.  Krbb- 
BIEL.  'Post  8vo, Cloth,  |1  25. 


Valitahle  and  InUretiing  Worhi, 


CTPRUS :  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples.  A  Narrativo  of 
Researches  and  Excavations  during  Ten  Tears'  Residence  in  tJiat 
Island.  By  L.  P.  di  Ceshola.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  400  lU 
lustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $7  50. 

THE  ANCIENT  CITIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD :  Being  Voy- 
ages and  Explorations  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  from  1857 
to  1882.  By  Dksibb  Cuabkat.  Translated  by  J.  Gonino  and 
Helen  S.  Connnt.  Illustrations  and  Map.  Royal  8vo,  Ornamental 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Top,  $G  00. 

A  HISTORT  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justih  M'Cabtht, 
M.P.     2  Tok.,  ]2mo,  Cloth,  $2  CO;  Half  Calf,  $6  00. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Jdatiii 
M*Cabtht,  M.P.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

A  HISTORT  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  By  Justik  M'Caittht, 
M.P.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25 
each. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Justin  H.  M'Cabtht.  In 
Two  Volumes.     Volumo  I.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  |1  50. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1789,  as  xiewed  in  the  Light  of 
Republican  Institutions.  By  Johh  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8to, 
Cloth,  $3  50 ;  Sheep,  $4  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $5  75. 
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